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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  SCOPE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Christian  religion  sprang  out  of 
Judaism ;  as  a  fact,  indeed,  of  divine  revelation,  but  also  in- 
separably joined  by  innumerable  threads  with  the  previous 
thousand  years  of  Israel's  history.  (No  incident  in  the  gospel 
story,  no  word  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  intelligible 
apart  from  its  setting  in  Jewish  history,  and  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  that  world  of  thought  -  distinction  of  the 
Jewish  people.    ) 

Thus  it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  Christian  theologians 
to  examine  into  and  describe  that  realm  of  thought  and 
history  in  which  the  universal  religion  of  Christ  grew  up. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  simply  that  older  literature  which 
has  been  coUected  together  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  much  more 
closely  connected  with  its  immediately  contemporary  sur- 
roundings, and  the  tendencies  of  thought  prevailing  in  that 
particular  age.  The  recognition  of  this  has  ali*eady  led  many 
investigators  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  History  of 
tht  Times  of  Jems  Christ.  Besides  such  scholars  as  have 
continued  the  history  of  Israel  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
down  to  the  period  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  Schneckenburger 
and  Hausrath,  in  particular,  have  treated  separately  of  that 
era  under  the  title,  History  of  New  Testament  Tim^.  The 
present  work,  too,  in  its  first  edition,  was  published  under 
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that  designation.  Though  the  name  is  now  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  indefiniteness,  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  work  remain  practically  the  same.  The  task,  however, 
wliich  we  set  before  us  is  more  limited  than  that  proposed 
by  Schneckenburger  and  Hausrath.  While  Schneckenburger 
undertakes  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world  in  the  times  of  Christ,  and  Hausrath  even  adds 
to  that  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  we  shall  iere 
attempt  to  set  forth  only  the  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in 
iJie  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  alone  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  constitutes  the  presupposition  of  the  earliest 
history  of  Christianity. 

The  predominance  of  Pharisaism  is  that  which  most  dis- 
tinctly characterized  this  period.  The  legalistic  tendency 
inaugurated  by  Ezra  had  now  assumed  dimensions  far  beyond 
anything  contemplated  by  its  originator.  No  longer  did  it 
suffice  to  insist  upon  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  the 
scripture  Thora.  These  divine  precepts  were  broken  down 
into  an  innumerable  series  of  minute  and  vexatious  particu- 
lars, the  observance  of  which  was  enforced  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  even  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  And  this  exagger- 
ated legalism  had  obtained  such  an  absolute  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  all  otiier  tendencies  were  put 
entirely  in  the  background. 

This  Pharisaic  tendency  had  its  origin  in  conflicts  of  the 
Maccabean  age.  During  the  course  of  those  national  struggles 
the  legalistic  party  not  only  obtained  the  victory  over  those 
favourably  inclined  toward  Greek  learning  and  customs,  but 
also  secured  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
were  encouraged  to  put  forth  claims  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  immoderate  description.  The  scribes  were  now  the 
rulers  of  the  people.  No  other  intellectual  or  political  force 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  their  influence  in  any 
appreciable  degree. — The  battles  of  the  Maccabean  age,  how- 
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ever,  were  also  epoch-making  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Jews.  By  them  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  construction 
of  an  independent  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  for  its  emanci- 
pation from  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae.  This  deliverance 
was  wholly  effected  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
Judea  became  an  independent  state  under  native  princes,  and 
continued  in  this  position  until  conquered  by  the  Eomans. — 
On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  spiritual  developnient  and  political 
history,  we  are  justified  in  beginning  our  exposition  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  aga 

In  determining  also  the  point  at  which  we  should  close 
our  investigations,  a  glance  at  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
political  history  will  lead  to  the  same  result.  Political 
independence  was  in  some  measure  preserved  under  the 
domination  of  the  Romans.  In  place  of  the  priestly  dynasty 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  new  order  of  the  Herodians  made  its 
appearance.  After  this  line  of  rulers  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Romans,  Palestine  was  for  a  long  period  governed  by  a 
series  of  imperial  procurators.  But  even  under  them  there 
was  still  a  native  aristocratic  senate,  the  so-called  Sanhedrim, 
which  exercised  most  of  the  functions  of  government.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Nero  and  Vespasian  that  all  political 
independence  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  revolt  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  The  complete  abolition  of  all  Jewish  national 
freedom  was  finally  effected  on  the  suppression  of  the  out- 
break under  Hadrian. — And  just  as  the  concluding  of  our 
inquiry  with  the  age  of  Hadrian  recommends  itself  on  out- 
ward or  political  grounds,  so  also  it  will  be  found  to 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
people.  For  it  was  just  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that 
the  Jewish  scholars  for  the  first  time  committed  to  writing 
the  hitherto  only 'really  communicated  traditional  law,  and  in 
this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Talmudical  code.     With 
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the  age  of  Hadrian,  therefore,  a  new  epoch  begins  also  for 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  the  people,  the 
Talmudic,  in  which  no  longer  the  Thora  of  Moses,  but  the 
Talmud,  forms  the  basis  of  all  juristic  discussion.  All  the 
same,  this,  too,  is  the  period  in  which  Pharisaism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  be- 
comes a  purely  spiritual  and  moral  power,  without,  however, 
thereby  losing,  but  rather  gaining  in  its  influence  over  the 
people.  For  with  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  the  Sadducean 
priesthood  was  also  set  aside,  and  in  the  Dispersion  the  lax 
and  inconsistent  Hellenistic  Judaism  could  not  permanently 
maintain  itself  over  against  the  strict  and  consistent  Judaism 
of  the  Pharisees. 

The  state  of  the  sources  of  information  at  our  disposal 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow  step  by  step  the  inner 
development  of  the  people  in  connection  with  each  particular 
institution  that  comes  under  consideration.  We  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  appending  to  the  outline  of  the 
political  history  a  description  of  the  inner  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  separate  division.  The  political  history  falls  into 
two  main  periods:  the  period  of  independence,  and  the 
period  of  the  Roman  domination.  In  reference  to  the  internal 
conditions,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  mind. 

We  shall  have  to  describe,  first  of  all,  the  general  character 
of  the  culture  prevailing  throughout  Palestine,  with  a  par- 
ticularly careful  account  of  the  spread  of  Hellenism  on  the 
confines  of  the  Jewish  territory  and  within  that  territory 
itself  (§  22).  Then,  as  supplementary  to  the  political  history, 
the  church  constitution  of  the  Gentile  communities  of  Pales- 
tine as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  people  must  be  explained, 
which  belongs  to  the  inner  or  spiritual  history,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  into  consideration  the  self-administration  of  the 
communities  in    contradistinction    to   the  political   schemes 
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and  undertakings  of  the  whole  land.     The  exposition  of  the 
Jewish    communal   constitution  gives   the  opportunity  also 
to  add  the  history  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  (§  23).     The  two  chief  factors  in  the  internal  develop- 
ment, however,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  priesthood  and  the 
temple  services  (§  24),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institution 
of   Scribism    (§  25).      Inasmuch    as  the  priests    occupying 
prominent  and  official  positions  during  the  Greek  era  were^ 
more   absorbed  by  worldly  and  political   than  by  religious 
interests,  those  who  were  still  zealous  for  the  law  now  formed 
themselves  into  an  opposition  party  under  the  leadership  of 
the  scribes.     The  party  of  the  Sadducees  grouped  themselves  .  ( 
around  the  official  priestsi  while  around  the  scribes  gathered    ' 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees  (§  26).     The  erection  of  schools  I 
and  synagogues  served  to  preserve  and  spread  the  knowledge! 
of  the  law  among  all  classes  of  the  people  (§  27).     In  order  | 
to  give  a  gener^^  yjp^  ^^  the  results  f^  vrh\olr\  fha  ofinrfq  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  led,  we  have  sought  in  another 
section  to  describe  life  under  the  law  (§  28).     Zeal^  for  the 

law,  however,  has  its  nerve-centre  ^'n  tih^  ^^^'^ianifi  ^^p^?^ 
For  the  gracious  reward  of  God,  which  one  regards  himself 
as  being  made  worthy  of  receiving  by  a  life  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  is  thought  of  pre-eminently  as  one  that  lies 
in  the  future  and  is  heavenly  (§  29).  Zeal  for  the  law  and 
the  Messianic  hope  are  therefore  the  two  centres  around 
which  the  life  of  the  Israelite  moves.  Then,  after  the 
exposition  of  the  inner  conditions  of  the  everyday  Palestinian 
Judaism  in  its  main  features  has  been  concluded  by  a 
description  of  those  two  powerful  tendencies  just  mentioned, 
it  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  Jewish  monastia  institutioV 
of  .the  Essen^s  (§  30),  and  at  the  much  more  influential,  and 
even  for  the  early  history  of  Christianity  much  more  impor- 
tant, Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  (§  31).  Finally,  we  have 
to  show  from  what  remains  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  our 
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On  Jewish  doctrines  and  customs  during  the   times   of 
Christ : — 

Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah.  A  critical  history  of  the  Messianic 
idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  closing 
of  the  Talmud.     London  1877. 

Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah :  a  Study  in  the  Earliest 
History  of  Cliristianity.    Edinburgh  1886. 

ViTRiNOA,  The  Synagogue  and  the  Church.  Condensed  from  the 
original  work,  De  Synagoga  vetercy  of  a.d.  1726.    London  1842. 

Reville,  a  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction.  London.  Pt  1.  ch.  v., 
Judaism,  pp.  52-73. 

KuENEN,  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  3  vols. 
London  1881-1882. 

Habtmann,  Die  cnge  Verbindung  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen. 
Hamburg  1831. — Seeks  to  show  how  the  Old  Testament  was  treatwl 
and  expounded  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  in  this  connection  discusses 
very  thoroughly  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  S3magogue. 

Qfroerer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils. .  2  vols.  Stuttgart  1838.  Also 
under  the  title  :  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthums.  Bd.  i.  ii. — Gives  a 
systematic  view  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ 

LuTTERBECK,  Die  Neutestamentlichen  Lehrbegriffe  oder  Untersuchungen 
liber  das  Zeitalter  der  Religionswende,  die  Vorstufen  des  Christen- 
thums  und  die  erste  Gestaltung  desselben.  2  vols.  1852.  The  first 
volume  treats  chiefly  of  the  religious  condition  of  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ. 

NOACK,  Der  Urspnmg  des  Christenthums.  Seine  vorbereitenden 
Grundlegungen  und  sein  Eintritt  in  die  Welt  2  vols.  1857.— The 
first  volume  treats  of  preparatory  circumstances  and  conditions,  but 
in  a  very  superficial  manner. 

Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit  ChristL  1866.— Gives,  like 
Gfroerer,  a  systematic  description  of  the  Jewish  theology  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  is  distinguished  from  Gfroerer  by  declining  to  use 
as  sources  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash  im. 

Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Theologie  aus  Targum, 
Midrasch  und  Talmud  dargestellt.  Eilited  after  the  author^s  death 
by  Delitzsch  and  Schnedermann.  Leipzig  1880. — A  good  indeixjn- 
dent  account,  drawn  from  the  sources  of  Jewish  theology  in  the 
Talniudic  Age, 
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Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  relifj^ieuses  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  si^cles 

antc'rieurs  k  Vhre  chr^tienne.    Paris  1860. 
Rkville,  Le  peuple  juif  et  le  judaieme  au  temps  de  la  formation  du 

Talmud  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1867,  Nov.  number,  pp.  104-137). 

Also  Le  judaisnie  depuis  la  captivity  de  Babylone,  d'apres  Kuenen 

(in  the  same  Review,  1872,  March,  pp.  114-141). 
SlAPFER,  Les  id^es  religieuses  en  Palastine  k  T^poque  de  J^us- Christ. 

2nd  ed.    Paris  1878. 


Contributions  to  the  Jewish  history  of  our  period  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias,  and 
Magazines : — 

SiOTH,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  antiquities,  biography, 
geography,  and  natural  history.  3  vols,  London  1860-1863.  The 
American  edition.  New  York  1871,  in  4  vols.,  by  Hackett  &  Abbot, 
is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 

Faibbairn,  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,  historical,  biographical,  geographi- 
cal, and  doctrinal.     2  vols.     London  1864-1866. 

KiTTO,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  3rd  ed.,  re-edited  and  recast  by 
Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander.     3  vols.     London  1869-1876. 

Schaff-Herzoo,  a  Religious  Encyclopaedia ;  or  Dictionary  of  biblical, 
historical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  theology.  3  vols.  Edinburgh 
1884.  A  condensed  reproduction  of  the  great  work  of  Herzog,  Plitt, 
and  Hauck,  in  18  vols.    Leipzig  1877-1888. 

1I*Cliktock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature.    New  York  1866  if. 

RnsHM,  Handworterbuch  des  biblischen  Alterthums  fiir  gebildete 
Bibelleser.    2  vols.     1874-1884. 

Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch.    2  vols.   3rd  ed.    Leipzig  1847-1848. 

ScHSNKEL,  Bibel  -  Lexikon.  Realworterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch  fiir 
Geistliche  und  Gemeindeglieder.    5  vols.     Leipzig  1869-1875. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopaedie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud.  Division  I. 
Biblical  Articles,  1870.    Division  II.  Talmudical  Articles,  1883. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly,  edited  by  Abrahams  and  Montcfiore,  London ; 
begun  in  1888,  "devoted  to  the  interests  of  Jewish  literature  and 
theology,  history  and  religion." 
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WissENSCHAPTLiCHB  Zeitschript  FUR  jCdische  Theologie,  edited  by 

Geiger.    6  vols.     1836-1848. 
Deb  Orient,  Berichte,  Studien  und  Eritiken  fur  jiidisclie  Geschichte 

und  Literator.    Together  with  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,''  edited 

by  Fiirst     12  vols.     1840-1851. 
Zeitschrift  fCr  die  reuqiosen  Interessen  des  Judekthums,  edited  by 

FrankeL    3  vols.     1844-1846. 

MONATSSCHRIFT  FUR  GeSCHICHTB  UND  WiSSENSCHAFT  DES  JUDENTHUliS, 

edited  from  1851  to  1868  by  Frankel ;  from  1869  by  Gratz. 
JCdische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  edited  by  Geiger. 

11  vols.     1862-1875. 
Jahrbucheb  fub  jCdischb  Geschichte  und  Litebatub,  edited   by 

Briill,  voL  L  1874,  voL  ii.  1876,  vol.  iii.  1877,  voL  iv.  1879,  vols.  v. 

and  vL  1883,  voL  vii.  1885,  vol.  viiL  1887. 
Magazin  f€b  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthxtms,  edited  by  Berliner 

and  Hoffmann,  beginning  in  1876. 
Bbvue  des  £tudes  juives.  Quarterly  publication  of  Uie  Soci^da  ^udei 

juives,    Paris  1880  sqq. 
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By  way  of  supplement  to  the  literature  given  in  §  1,  we 
mention  here  the  more  important  works  under  those  depart- 
ments which  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  that  branch  of 
study  now  before  us.  To  this  class  belong  the  following : — I. 
Biblical  and  Jewish  Antiquities  or  Archaeology,  which  has 
to  describe  the  religious  and  civil  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  peopla  II.  The  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine. III.  Jewish  Chronology.  IV.  Jewish  Numismatics. 
V.  Jewish  Inscriptions.  The  Geography  and  Chronology 
afibrd  us  the  framework,  not  to  speak  of  space  and  time,  in 
which  the  history  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  contained ; 
the  Numismatics  and  Inscriptions  afford  the  original  docu- 
mentary materials. 

i4.— Jewish  Archaeologi: 

A  rich  collection  of  older  monographs  on  Biblical  and 
Jewish  Archaeology  was  made  by  Ugolini  in  his  Thcsaunis 
antiquitattim  sacrum,  in  34  folio  vols.,  Venice  1744-1769. 
The  shorter  handbooks  treat  for  the  most  part  either  of  the 
whole  range  of  "  Antiquities,"  or  of  particular  departments, 
such  as  the  religious  worship  of  the  civil  law  and  constitu- 
tion. The  material  of  Archaeology  is  also  dealt  with  in  tlie 
various  Biblical  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias.  Finally, 
expositions  of  Jewish  institutions  and  usages  in  post-Talmudic 
times  afford  supplementary  details. 

A  very  complete  list  of  the  older  literature  is  given  by  Meuscl,  BihUo- 
iheca  huUfricOf  L  2.  118-207.    Lists  of  the  more  recent  literature  are 
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given  in  Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheol.  Literatur^  i.  133  if. ;  RuetficLi  in 
Herzog's  ReaUEncyclopaedie,  2  Aufl.  i.  608  f. 

Keil,  Manual  of  Biblical  Ai'chaeology.     2  vols.    Edinburgh  1887-1888. 

EwALD,  The  Antiquities  of  Israel.     London  1876. 

Jahn,  Biblical  Antiquities.    3rd  ed.     Oxford  1836. 

MiCHAELis,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,    4  vols.     Ix)ndon  1814. 

Reland,  Antiquitates  sacrae  veterum  Hebraeorum.  Utrecht  1708,  Jena 
1713.  —  Notas  adj.  Eb.  Rau,  Herbom  1743.  —  A.  Blasio  Ugolino 
amplissimo  coramentario  illustratae,  in  Ugolini  The$,  t.  ii.  1744. — 
Edited,  with  the  notes  by  Rau  and  Ugolini,  by  VogeL  Halle 
1769. 

Iken,  Antiquitates  hebr.  secundum  triplicem  Judaeorum  statum,  ecclesi- 
asticum  politicum  et  oeconomicum.    Bremen  1730. 

Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum  de  Israeli ticae  gentis  origine,  fatis, 
rebus  saciis  civilibus  et  domesticis.     2  vols.     Gottingcn  1743. 

Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus  antiquitatum  sacri  codicis.  Frank- 
fort 1748.  Properly  a  reprint  of  an  older  work  :  Goodwin's  "  Aaron 
and  Moses  "  of  1616,  but  with  notes  which  in  extent  and  importance 
far  exceed  the  original  text. 

De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  hebraisch-jiidischen  Archiiologie  nebst  einem 
Grundriss  der  hebraisch-judischen  Geschichte,  new  ed.  by  Riibiger. 
Leipzig  1864. 

Saalschutz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht,  nebst  den  vervollstandigenden  Tal- 
mudisch  -  Riibbinischen  Bestimmungen.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  Berlin 
1853. — Also  by  same  author,  Archaeologie  der  Hebriier.  2  vols. 
Konigsberg  1855-1856. 

ScHOLZ,  Die  hciligen  Alterthilmer  des  Volkes  Israel.  In  2  parta. 
Regensburg  1868. 

Uanbbebg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthilmer  der  Bibel.    Munich  1869. 

ScHEGQ,  Biblische  Archaeologie,  edited  by  Wirthmiillcr.    Freiburg  1887. 

BoDENSCHATZ,  KirchUche  Verfassung  der  heutigen  Juden,  sonderlich 
derer  in  Deutschland.    4  vols.     1748-1749. 

Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrauche  des  talmudisch-rabbinischen  Judcn- 
thums.    Bremen  1851. 


B. — Geography. 

Tlie  exploration   of  the   Holy   Laud    has  been   conducted 
during  the  present  century  with  such  energy  that  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  out  of  the  enormous  literature  to  select  the  works  that 
are  most  important.  We  distinguish  among  these  two  classes 
— 1.  Comprehensive  treatises  by  authors  who  have  not  been 
themselves  upon  the  scene,  but  who  work  up  the  materials 
brought  them ;  and  2.  The  researches  carried  on  in  the  laud 
itself.  Under  the  former  category  there  are  two  great  works 
which  stand  out  from  all  the  rest  in  the  rich  abundance  of 
their  materials,  Reland  presenting  the  older  material,  and 
Bitter  the  more  recent.  These  two  works  will  long  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student.  A  convenient  handbook  is  that 
of  Eaumer,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  more  recent 
edition  than  that  of  1860.  Among  treatises  that  embody 
original  research,  mention  should  be  made,  first  of  all,  of  the 
American  Robinson's  epoch-making  work,  which  furnished  a 
profusion  of  new  and  important  facts.  Still  more  completely 
and  systematically  has  the  French  scholar  Gu^rin  explored  and 
described  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  from 
place  to  place.  Both  of  these  writers,  along  with  a  com- 
munication of  the  results  of  their  research,  give  a  very  full 
account  of  the  historical  associations.  The  Memoirs,  which 
accompany  by  way  of  explanation  the  large  English  map,  deal 
simply  with  the  Palestine  of  the  present  day.  The  topography 
of  Jerusalem  forms  a  science  by  itself. — Two  magazines,  an 
English  and  a  German,  are  devoted  to  the  recording  of  the 
more  recent  discoveries.  —  Among  historical  atlases  which 
show  clearly  the  political  history  from  step  to  step,  that 
of  Menke  is  to  be  specially  recommended.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  map-drawing,  all  earlier  productions  have  been  put 
in  the  shade  by  the  great  English  map,  in  twenty-six  sheets, 
produced  on  the  spot  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
during  the  years  1872-1877,  according  to  exact  topographical 
measurement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  English 
have  also  supplied  the  best  groundwork  for  a  topography  of 
Jerusalem.     In  the  years    1864-1865   Sir  Charles  Wilson 
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made  a  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  years 
1867-1870  the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Society  con- 
ducted the  most  thorough  excavations  and  measurements  on 
the  site  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  labours  of  the  Germans 
could  only  contribute  some  further  details. 

A  complete  list  of  the  older  Palestinian  literature  is  to  be  found 
inMeusel,  BiUtotheca  historica^  i  2.  70-118.  A  good  Burvey  of  that 
literature  down  to  1840  is  given  in  Robinson,  Biblical  Reiearchet  in 
Palestine^  iii.,  Appendix  A,  pp.  1-28. — An  oppressively  complete  list 
of  Palestinian  literature  is  given  in  Tobler,  Bibliograpkia  geograpkica 
PaUustinatf  Leipzig  1867.  A  yet  fuller  catalogue  of  the  earlier 
travellers'  accounts  down  to  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  than  is 
given  there,  may  be  found  in  Tobler's  Bibliographia  geographica 
Palaestinae  db  anno  CCCXXXIII.  usque  ad  annum,  M.  Dresdae,  1875 
(reprinted  as  a  separate  monograph  from  Petzholdt^s  Neue  AnzeigerfUr 
BibUographie  und  BtUiothekwissenschafty  1875). — Continuations  of  and 
additions  to  Tobler^s  work  have  been  made  by  Ph.  Wolflf  in  the 
Jahrbiicher  far  deutsche  Theologies  1868  and  1872 ;  Rohricht  and 
Meisner,  Deutsche  Pilgerreisen  nach  dem  heiligen  Lande,  Berlin 
1880,  pp.  641-648 ;  and  Socin  and  Jacob  in  their  yearly  summaries 
and  reviews,  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  Bd. 
i.-ix.,  by  Socin ;  later  volumes  by  Jacob. — A  sketch  and  review  of 
the  literature  is  also  given  by  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  article  "  Palastina," 
in  Herzog,  EeaUEncydopaedie,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  xi.  (1883)  pp.  800-804 

1.  Treatites  presenting  Results, 

Reland,  Palaestina  ez  monumentis  veteribus  illustrata.  Utrecht  1714 
RiTTEB,  The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula. 4  vols.  Edin.  1866.  This  is  a  translation  of  portions  of  Die 
Erdkunde  im  VerhdUniss  zur  Natur  und  zur  Oeschichte  des  Menschen^ 
2nd  ed.,  greatly  enlarged  and  partly  rewritten.  Parts  liv.-xvii. 
Berlin  1848-1855.  Of  this  work  Part  xiv.  (1848)  treats  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula ;  xv.  1  (1850),  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  Course  and  the  Region  of  the  Jordan;  xv.  2  (1851X  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Perea) ;  xvi.  (1852X  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee ;  xvii.  1  (1854^  of  Phoenicia,  Lebanon,  and 
the  mountain  lands  of  Northern  Syria ;  xvi.  2  (1855^  the  Course  of 
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the  Orontes  in  the  flat  country  of  Northern  Syria  with  the  AmanuB 

Range. 
Porter,  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Palestine,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  Syrian 

Deserts,  Petra,  Damascus,  and  Palmyra ;  with  Maps  and  Plans.    In 

Murray's  Handbook  Series. 
SociN,  Traveller's  Handbook  to  Palestine  and  Syria.    In  Baedeker's  Series. 

London  1876. 
Henderson,  Handbook  on  Palestine.    Edin.  [1886]. 
Rauher,  Palastina.    4th  ed.    Leipzig  1860. 
QuANBT,  Jndaa  und  die  Nachbarschaft  im  Jahrhundert  vor  und  nach  der 

Qeburt  Christi    Giitersloh  1873. — Short,  but  independent. 
BoETTGER,  Topographisch  -  historisches  Lexicon  zu  den  Schriften  des 

Josephus.     Leipzig  1879.— Collects  all  the  material  out  of  Josephus. 
NsuBATTER,  La  g^ographie  du  Talmud.    Paris  1868. — Gathers  together 

material  from  rabbinical  literature,  but  by  no  means  in  a  complete 

or  thorough  way. 
In  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Fairbaim,  Kitto,  M^Clintock  and  Strong, 

Winer,  Schenkel,  Riehm,  place-names  occurring  in  the  Bible  are 

dealt  with. 

2.  Records  of  Original  Research. 

Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petrea.  A  journal  of  travels  in  the  year  1838  by  E.  Robinson  and 
£.  Smith,  undertaken  in  reference  to  biblical  geography.  3  vols. 
London  1841.  Also  :  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  Regions.  A  journal  of  travels  in  the  year  1852  by  E. 
Robinson,  E.  Smith,  and  others.  Drai^tn  up  from  the  original  diaries, 
with  historical  illustrations  by  E.  Robinson.  London  1856.  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    London  1865. 

Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History.  London 
1866. 

Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  described  in  an  extensive  journey 
undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion  of  biblical  research. 
2  vols.    Edin.  1847. 

Van  de  Veldb,  Journey  through  Sinai  and  Palestine.    2  vols,    Edin.  1854. 

Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands  and  Customs.    2  vols.    London  1875. 

Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book ;  or,  biblical  illustrations  dra^^Ti  from 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
London  1869. 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  L  B 
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The  SiTRVET  of  Western  Palestine.  This  is  the  general  title  of  the 
work,  the  several  portions  of  which  have  the  following  special  titles : 
Special  Papers  on  topography,  archaeology,  manners  and  customs, 
etc,  contrihuted  by  Wilson,  Warren,  Conder,  Kitchener,  Palmer, 
Qeorge  Smith,  GreviUe-Chester,  Clermont-Qanneau,  etc  London 
1881. — ^Arabic  and  English  Name  Lists,  collected  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  transliterated  and  explained  by  Palmer.  London  1881. — 
Memoirs  of  the  topography,  orography,  hydrography,  and  archaeo- 
logy? ^7  Conder  and  Kitchener.  3  vols.  London  1881-1883. — 
Jerusalem,  by  Warren  and  Conder.  London  1884  —  The  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Palestine,  by  Tristram.  London  1884.— All  together 
in  7  vols.,  with  the  large  map  referred  to  below  and  the  large  plans 
of  excavations  in  Jerusalem.  See  two  papers  in  the  Expositor,  one 
by  Socin  criticizing  the  work  of  the  English  Exploration  Society 
(Expos.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241-262X  the  other  a  defence  by 
Conder  (Expos.,  third  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321-335). 

Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  Published  by  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Committee.    2  vols.    London  1878. 

Tristram,  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land.     London  1876. 

Trelawnby  Saunders,  An  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine  :  its  waterways,  plains,  and  highlands.    London  1881. 

Merill,  a  record  of  travels  and  observations  in  the  countries  of  Moab, 
Qilead,  and  Bashan  during  1875-1877.    New  York  1881. 

Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Palastina.  1849. — Qolgotha :  seine  Kirchen  und 
BQoster.  1851. — Die  Siloahquelle  und  der  Oelberg.  1852. — Denk- 
blatter  aus  Jerusalem.  1853.— ZweiBiicher  TopographievonJeru.^aleni 
iind  seinen  Umgebungen.  2  vols.  1853-1 854. — Dritte  Wanderung  nach 
Palastina  im  Jahre.  1857.  Rittdurch  Philistaa,  Fussreisen  im  Grebirge 
Judiias  und  Nachlese  in  Jerusalem.  1859.  Nazareth  in  Palastina. 
1868. 

Sefp,  Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land ;  Pilgerbuch  nach  Palastina, 
Syrien  und  Aegypten.     2  vols.     2nd  ed.     SchafFhausen  1873-1876. 

De  Saulcy,  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte.  2  vols.  Paris  1865.  Jerusalem. 
Paris  1882. — On  earlier  works  of  De  Saulcy,  see  Tobler,  Biblio- 
graphia  geographica,  p.  180  f. 

GuERiN,  Description  g^ographique,  historiquc  ct  archdologique  de  la 
Palestine.  I.Jud^e.  3  vols.  Paris  1868-1869.  II.  Samarie.  2  vols. 
Paris  1874-1875.  III.  Galilee.  2  vols.  Paris  1880.— The  volume 
promised  on  Jerusalem  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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3L  Topography  of  JenisaUm, 

Topograpliical  descriptions  of  Jernsalem  are  given  in  the  books  abore 
mentioned  of  Ritter,  Baumer,  Robinson,  Socin,  de  Saulcy,  Sepp, 
and  Tobler. 

In  addition  to  these  we  may  name  the  Monographs  of  Olshansen,  Schultz, 
Krafit,  etc  Williams,  The  Holy  City.  London  1845.  2nd  ed. 
1849.  Thbupp,  Ancient  Jerusalem.  London  1855.  Besant  and 
Pauobb,  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  London  1871. 
Cabpabi,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Christ.  Edinburgh  1876.  Appendix:  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  256-308.  Also  various  essays  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen 
Pilastina  -  Vereins,  by  Schick  (vol.  i.  15-23),  Alten  (i.  61-100, 
ii.  18-47,  189-200,  iii.  116-176X  Klaiber  (iii.  189-213,  iv.  1&-56, 
zi.  1-37X  A^^  Spiess  (xi  46-59) ;  and  of  these  Klaiber  makes  contri- 
butions of  special  value. 

Materials  for  the  topography,  especially  in  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Excavations  and  Researches 
of  the  English  Society.  A  good  general  sketch  vrill  be  found  in : 
Wilson  and  Warren,  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  edited  by  Morrison, 
London  1871  ;  and  Our  Work  in  Palestine,  being  an  account  of  the 
different  expeditions  sent  out  to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  since  1865.  London  1877.  Warren,  Under- 
ground Jerusalem.  London  1876.  Schick,  Beit  el  Makdas  oder  der 
alte  Tempelplatz  zu  Jerusalem  wie  er  jetzt  ist    Jerusalem  1887. 

4  AtlaseSj  Charts,  a7id  Plans, 

Smith  and  Grovb,  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  biblical  and  classical, 
intended  to  illustrate  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries,  and  especially 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    London  1875  (43  maps). 

Menre,  Bibelatlas  in  acht  Blattem.     Gotha  1868. 

KiEPERT,  Bibelatlas.     Berlin  1847.     3rd  ed.  1854. 

OoRT,  Atlas  voor  bijbelsche  en  kerkelijke  geschiedenis.  Groningen 
1884. 

Van  db  Vblde,  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  memoir  to  accompany  it. 
London  1858. — The  best  n&p  before  that  of  the  English  Society  had 
appeared. 

Map  op  Western  Palestine,  in  26  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by  Conder  and 
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Kitchener  during  the  years  1872-1877.  Photozincograpbed  for  the 
Committee  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  London 
1880. — This  map  is  of  the  highest  value,  but  the  printing  is  not  so 
clear  as  could  be  wished.  The  scale  is  1  inch  to  the  mile. — 
Another  smaller  edition  on  the  scale  of  }  of  an  inch  to  a  mile  has 
been  issued  under  a  similar  title.  London  1881. — This  map,  in  6 
sheets,  is  most  suitable  for  ordinary  use.  In  clearness  of  printing  it 
is  far  behind  that  of  Van  de  Velde. 

Wilson,  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  during  1864-1865. — ^This  plan 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day  in  respect  of  accuracy  and  exactness 
supersedes  all  earlier  attempts. 

Wabren,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  etc.,  showing  the  results  of  the 
excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1867-1870,  executed  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by  Warren.  London  1884. — Con- 
tains fifty  plans  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  most  minute  details  on  the 
topography  of  the  Temple  site. 

5.  JoumaU. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Quarterly  Statement — Issued  since  1869. 
Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina  -  Vereins,  edited  by  the  Committee 

carrying  on  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Hermann  Quihe. — 

Issued  since  1878. 

C. — Chronology. 

The  various  methods  of  time-reckoning  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages  have  been  collected  and  set  forth  by  Ideler 
in  his  Handbook,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
research  since  his  day,  has  not  yet  been  antiquated.  For 
Boman  chronology  the  Fasti  constilares  form  unquestionably 
the  most  reliable  source  of  information. — Chronological  sur- 
veys of  Hellenistic  and  Eoman  history,  with  references  to  the 
original  sources,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Clinton,  Fisher, 
and  others. 

Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen  Chronologie. 

2  vols.     Berlin  1825-1826.     Lehrbuch  der  Chronologie.     Berlin 

1831. 
GuMPACH,  Hiilfisbuch  der  rechnenden  Chronologie.    1853. 
MoMMSEKi  Die  romische  Chronologie  bis  auf  Casar.    2  AufL    Berlin  1859. 
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Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltiing,  Bd.  iii.  (2  Aufl.  bes.  von 
Wissowa  1885X  pp.  281-298,  567  ff. — An  excellent  summary  acconnt 
of  the  Boman  Calendar. 

Matzat,  Romische  Chronclogie.    2  vols.     Berlin  1883-1884. 

MuLLER,  art.  '^Aera,"  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  der  class.  Altcrthums- 
wissenschaft,  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  pp.  404-422. 

BoucHET,  H^m^rologie.    Paris  1868. 

On  the  Jewish  Calendar,  see  Appendix  iii.  at  the  end  of  voL  ii. 

Fasti  consulares  ab  A.u.c.  CCXLV.  ad  a.u.c.  DCCLXVI.  qui  supersunt 
inter  se  coUati  cura  Th.  Mommseni  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  t.  i.  pp.  481-552). 

Klein,  Fasti  consulares  inde  a  Cacsaris  nece  usque  ad  imperium  Dio- 
detiani.    Lips.  1881. 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici :  The  civil  and  literary  chronology  of  Qreece 

and  Rome,  vol.  iii.    From  the  CXXIV**  Olympiad  to  the  death  of 

Augustus.     Oxford  1830.     2nd  ed.  1851. 
Clinton,  Fasti  Romani :   the   civil   and   literary  chronology  of  Rome 

and  Constantinople  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 

Justin  XL    2  vols.     Oxford  1845-1850. 
Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln  von  Roms  Griindung  bis  auf  Augustus'  Tod. 

Altona  1846. 
Peter,  Zeittafeln  der  romischen  Geschichte  zum  Handgebrauch.    4  Aufl. 

Halle  1867. — Considerably  shorter  than  Fischer. 
ZxTMPT,  Annales  veterum  regnorum  et  populorum  imprimis  Romanorum. 

ed.  3.    Berol.  1862. — ^A  summary  sketch  without  quotation  of  autho- 
rities. 
Knaake,  Wie  rechnet  Josephus  die  Jahre  der  romischen  Kaiser  ?  (Zeit- 

schrift  fur  luth.  Theol.  1871,  pp.  224-247). 
Wieseler,  Ueber  die  Regierungsjahre  der  romischen  Kaiser  nach  Josephus 

(Zeitschrift  fur  luth.  Theol.  1872,  pp.  55-63). 
Setpfarth,  Clironologie  der  romischen  Kaiser  von  Casar  bis  Titus  in 

Bezug  auf  das  Neue  Testament  (Zeitschrift  fiir  luth.  Theol.  1873,  pp. 

50-76). 

On  Biblical  Chronology, 

Lkwin,  Fasti  Sacri ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament 
London  1865. — ^An  able  survey,  in  the  form  of  annals,  not  only  of 
the  biblical,  but  also  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  history,  from  B.C.  70 
to  A.D.  70,  with  abundant  quotations  from  original  sources  after  the 
style  of  Clinton. 
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Caspari,  Chronological  and  Qeographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 

Christ.     Edinburgh  1876. 
WiESELER,  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  translated  by 

Venables.    London  1864.    [German  original.    Hamburg  1843.] 
Fairbairn,  Hermeneutical  Manual  or  Introduction  to  the  Exegetical 

Study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.    Edinburgh  1858. 
Seyffarth,  Summary  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology. 

New  York  1882. 
Ellicott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi  being 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.    London  1860. 


WuRM,  Astronomische  Beitrage  zur  genaherten  Bestimmung  des  Geburts- 

und  Todesjahres  Jesu.     In  Bengel's  Archiv  fur  die  Theologie,  1816, 

pp.  1-39  ;  1817,  pp.  261-313. 
WiESELER,  Beitrage  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien  der  evange- 

lischen  Geschichte.     Gotha  1869. 
Setpfarth,  Chronologia  sacra^  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Geburt«jahr  des 

Hcrm  und  die  Zeitrechnung  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes. 

Leipzig  1846. 
QuANDT,  Zeitordnung  und  Zeitbestimmungen  in  den  Evangelien  (also 

under  tlie  title  :    Chronologisch-geographische  Beitrage  zum  Ver- 

standniss  der  heiligen  Schrift,  1.  1).     Giitersloh  1872. 
Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu,    2  Aufl.     Tubingen  1874. 
Ljungberg,  Chronologie  de  la  vie  de  J<5sus,  deux  Etudes.     Paris  1879. 

(1.  On  the  day  of  Jesus*  death,  2.  On  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth,  see  IM, 

Centralhl  1879,  p.  637.) 
M^AIN,  La  connaissance  des  temps  ^vangdliques.   Paris  1886  (543  pp.). — 

A  French  companion  treatise  to  Wieseler^s  Synopsis. 


The  following  works  treat  specially  of  the  year  of  Jesus' 
birth  and  tlie  year  of  Herod's  death : — 

Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione.     Romae  1793. — The  classical 

work  on  the  subject. 
RosCH,  Zum  Gcburfe?jahr  Jesu,  in  Jahrbb.  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1866, 

pp.  3-48.     Compare  also  his  reviews  of  the  work  of  Caspari,  Zumpt, 

and  Sevin  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit,  1870,  pp.  357-388  ;  1871,  pp.  515- 

638  ;  1875,  pp.  585-596. 
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ZuMPT,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi.    Leipzig  1869. 

RiESS  (S.  J.X  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi.    Freiburg  1880. 

ScHEGO,  Das  Todesjahr  des  Konigs  Herodes  und  das  Todesjabr  Jeea 

ChristL     1882. 
RiESS,  Nochmals  das  Geburtsjahr  Jesu  Christi.    1883. 


EwALD,  History  of  Israel.   London  1885.  Vol.  vii.  "The  Apostolic  Age,'*^ 

especially  pp.  37-43,  "  The  Chronology  of  this  Period." 
WuRM,  Ueber  die  Zeitbestimmungen  im  Leben  des  Apostels  Paulue 

(Tubinger  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie,  1883,  1  Heft,  pp.  3-103). 
Anger,  Dt  temporum  in  adis  apostolorum  ratione.    Lips.  1833. 
WiESELER,  Chronologic  des  apostoliscben  Zeitalters.  Gcittingen  1848  (in 

which  also  on  pp.  6-9  we  shall  find  lists  of  more  of  the  older 

literature). 
Lkhhann,  Chronologische  Bestimmung  der  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Cap. 

13-28,  erzahlten  Begebenheiten  {Theol.  StiLd,  und  Krit,  1858,  pp» 

312-339). 

Aberle,  Zur  Chronologic  der  Gefangenschaft  Pauli  (TheoL  Quartalschr. 
1883,  pp.  553-572). 

D. — NumsMATics. 

A  rich  abundance  of  coins,  which  is  being  constantly 
increased  by  new  discoveries,  is  helpful  in  illustrating:  1. 
The  History  of  the  Seleucidae;  2.  The  History  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Hellenistic  cities;  3.  The  Jewish  History. 
The  Jewish  Numismatics  in  particular  has  been  developed 
with  special  zeal  since  a.d.  1854,  when  De  Saulcy's  Becherches 
sur  la  Numismatique  judaiqiic  appeared. 

1.  Seleucid  CoinSn 

GouGH,  Coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  Blings  of  Syria ;  from  the  establishment 
of  their  reign  under  Seleucus  Nicator  to  the  termination  of  it  under 
Antiochus  Asiaticus.  With  historical  memoirs  of  each  reign.  Illus- 
trated with  twenty-four  plates  of  coins,  &om  the  cabinet  of  the  late 
Matthew  Duane.    London  1803. 

Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.    The 
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Seleucid    Kings    of   Syria.      With    twenty-eight  phites.      London 

1878.— Rich  in  material,  and  extremely  serviceable.    The  twenty- 
eight  plates  give  good  photographs,  with    coin    portraits    of  the 

successive  Seleucid  kings. 
BuNBURT,  Rare  and  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Seleucidan  Kings  of  Syria. 

In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1883,  pp.  65-107. 
Head,  Historia  numorum,  a  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics,  London  1887, 

pp.  637-649. 
EcKHEL,   Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  t   iii.  (1794)  pp.   209-249. — The 

classical  work  on  the  subject. 
MiONNET,   Description  des  m^dailles  antiques,  t.   v.  (1811)  pp.  1-109. 

Supplement,  t.  viiL  (1837)  pp.  1-81. — The  classical  work  on  the  subject 
Tr^sor,  de  numismatique  et  de  glyptique  (edited  under  the  dii-ection  of 

Lenormant),  Numismatique  des  rois  grecs,  Paris  1849,  pp.  83-114, 

planches  xxxiv.-lv.  (folio). 
De  Saulcy,  M^moire  sur  les  monnaies  datees  des  S^leucides.    Paris  1871 

(publication  de  la  Soci^t^  fran^aise  de  Numismatique  et  d'arch^ologie). 
De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  des  Seleucides  munies  de  contremarques  (Melanges 

de  Numismatique,  t.  i.  1875,  pp.  45-64). 
De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  inddites  de  Tryphon,  frappdes  dans  les  villes  mari- 

timcs  de  la  Phenicie  (Melanges  de  Numismatique,  t.  ii.  1877,  pp.  76-84). 
Friedlander  and  Sallet,   Das  konigliche   Miinzkabinet  [at  Berlin]. 

Geschichte     und     Uebersicht    der    Sammlung    nebst    erklarender 

Beschreibung  der  auf  Schautischcn  ausgelegten  Auswahl  (2  Aufl. 

1877),  pp.  122-131. 
Friedlander  in  Sallet's  Zeitschr.  fiir  Numismatik,  vi.  1879,  p.  7 ;  viL 

1880,  pp.  224-227.— On  coins  of  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX. 
Imhoof  -  Blumer,  Monnaies  grecques  (in  Verhandelingen  der  koninkl. 

Akademie  van  Wetenschappen,  Afdeeling  Letterkunde,  veertiende 

deel,  Amsterdam  1883),  pp.  422-438. 
Imhoof  -  Blumer,  Portratkopfe  auf  antiken  Mlinzen  hellenischer  und 

hellenisirter  Volker,  Leipzig  1885,  pp.  28-32,  Tafel  iii.  n.  8-28 ;  iv.  n. 

1-13  (admirable  photographs). 

2.  CoiTis  of  the  Free  Cities, 
a,  Phoenician, 

Head,  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia.  In  the  International  Numismata 
Orientalia.  London  1878.  At  p.  31  ff.,  Phoenician  coins  with 
figures  of  Persian  kings. 
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Six,   Observations    ear    les    monnaies    pheniciennes.      In    Numismatic 

Chronicle,  1877,  pp.  177-241. — The  most  complete  treatise  on  the 

subject. 
Brandis,  Das  Miinz-,  Maass-  und  Gewichtswesen  in  Vorderasien.     Berlin 

1866. 
Reichardt,  Beitrage  zur  phonischen  Numismatik  (Wiener  Numismat 

Zeitschrift,  ii.  1870,  pp.  1-16). 
Imhoof-Blumer,  Monnaies  grecques,  1883,  pp.  440-449. 
L.  MuLLER,  Numismatique  d'Alexandre  le  Grand.     Copenhagen  1855. — 

The  bilingual  coins  of  Alexander  form  the  transition   from  the 

Phoenician  to  the  Greek.    On  the  Alexander  coins  of  Akko,  in  Div. 

iL  ToL  L  p.  91. 

b,  Greek  and  Roman, 

Beichardt,    Unpublished    Greek     Imperial    Coins.      In    Numismatic 

Chronicle,  1862,  pp.  104-122. 
Head,  Historia  numorum^  London  1887,  pp.  662-681. 
EcKHEL,  Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  iii.  pp.  328-445. 
HuBER,  Unedirte  Bronzemunze  in  Tiberias  Galilaeae  unter  Commodus 

gepriigt  (Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  i.  1869,  pp.  401-414). 
MiONNET,  Description  des  m^daillcs  antiques,  v.  281-552.    Supplement, 

viii.  192-377. 
De  Saulct,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Description  des  monnaies 

autonomes  et  imp^riales  de  la  Palestine  et  de  TArabie  Petrde.     Paris 

1874. 

3.  Jeioish  Coins. 

The  more  recent  literature,  since  a.d.  1849,  is  enumerated  bj  Madden  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1876,  pp.  222-234;  and  in  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  pp.  317-324. 

a.  Comprehennve  Treatises, 

Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews.  London  1881. — Now  the  classical  work  on 
Jewish  Numismatics.  We  have  here  an  earlier  work  :  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage  of  money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  London 
1864,  rewritten,  with  all  more  recently  discovered  material  incor- 
porated, including  various  papers  exhibited  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1874,  1875,  1876. 

EcKHEL,  Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  iii.  445-498. 

Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiidiechen  Miinzen.     Leipzig  186S. 
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Merzbacher,    Untersucliungen    iiber    althebraische    Miinzen    (Sallet*8 

Zeitschr.  fiir  Numismatik,  iii.  1876,  pp.  183-216  ;  iv.  1877,  pp.  350- 

365 ;  V.  1878,  pp.  161-176,  292-319). 
MiONNET,  Description  des  m^ailles  antiques,  v.  552-676.    Suppldment, 

viii.  377-381. 
Tr^or,  De  numismatique  et  de  glyptique  (edited  under  the  direction 

of  LenormantX  Numismatique  des  rois  grecs,  Paris  1849,  pp.  118- 

130,  planches  Ivii.-lxii. 
Cavedoni,  Biblische  Numismatik  oder  Erkliirung  der  in  heiL  Schrift 

erwahnten  alten  Miinzen.    From  Italian.    2  Thl.     Hannover  1855, 

1856. 
De  Saulcy,  Catalogue  raisonnd  de  Monnaies  Judaiques  recueillies  a 

Jerusalem    en  Novembre   1869  (Numismatic  Chronicle,   1871,  pp. 

235-255). 
De  Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la  Numismatique  judaique.    Paris  1854. — 

Contributes  a  large  abundance  of  new  materiaL 

6.  Shorter  Treatises  on  Matters  of  Detail, 

Reichardt,  Inedited  Coins  of  Judea,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1862,  pp. 
268-277. — Also :  Remarks  on  some  Jewish  coins  and  some  inedited 
coins  of  Phoenicia,  Judea,  etc.,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1864, 
pp.  174-189.  —  Also:  Unpublished  coins  of  John  Hyrcanua,  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1882,  pp.  306,  307. 

Poole,  article  "Money,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1863. — 
Very  complete. 

Madden,  Coins  of  the  two  revolts  of  the  Jews,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
1866,  pp.  36-65. — Also :  Rare  and  unpublished  Jewish  coins,  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1879,  pp.  13-22.  Also  :  article  "  Money," 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Head,  Historia  rvumonimy  a  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics,  London 
1887,  pp.  681-685. 

Lewis,  Shekel  of  the  year  five,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1876,  p.  322. 

The  Academy,  voL  vi.  (July-December  1874)  pp.  277  (5th  Sept.),  296 
(12th  SeptX  321  (19th  Sept.),  459  (24th  Oct.),  486  (31st  Oct.), 
536  (14th  Nov.). — Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
Jewish  Shekel  found  by  Besant,  Evans,  and  Conder  at  Jericho. 

Ewald,  Recension  von  de  Saulcy^s  Recherches^  in  den  Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen 
1855,  641-655.  —  Also:  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  der  achten  Miinzen 
althebriiischer  Schrift,  in  dem  Gott  "Nachrichten"  1855,  pp.  109- 
122. 
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Arnold,  article  "Gold,"  in  Herzog,  Eeal- Encyclopaedic,  1  Aufl.  iv. 
1856,  763  ff.     In  2  Aufl.  revid.  von  Riietschi,  v.  32-37. 

ZucKERMANN,  Ucber  talmudische  Gewichte  nnd  Miinzen.     1862. 

HER2FSLD,  Metrologische  Voruntersuchungen  zu  ciner  Geschichte  des 
ibraischen  reap.  altjudlBclien  Handels,  Thl.  i.  1863  (im  Jahrb.  fiir 
Geschichte  der  Juden).  , 

Caysdoni,  Neaeie  Untenuchungen  ilber  die  antiken  jiidischen  Miinzen, 
libers,  von  Werlhof  (Miinzstudien,  heraiisg.  von  Grote,  v.  1867,  pp. 
9^7). 

Reichardt,  Ueber  die  Miinzen  Simons  des  Makkabaerfiirsten  (Wiener 
Numismat.  Monatshefte,  berausg.  von  Egger,  Bd.  ii.  1866,  pp.  137- 
143). — Also :  Ueber  die  Miinzen  der  Makkabaerfiirsten  (ebendas.  iii. 
1867,  pp.  103-116). — Drei  nierkwiirdige  Miinzen  der  Konige  Agrippa 
I.  und  II.  (Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitecbrift,  iii.  1871,  pp.  83-90). 

MoirifSEN,  Zu  den  Miinzen  Agrippa's  I.  und  II.  (Wiener  Numismat. 
Zeitecbrift,  Bd.  iii.  1871,  pp.  449-457). 

MsBZBACHER,  De  siclts  nummis  antiquissimis  Judaeorum.  Berol.  1873. — 
Also  :  Jiidiscbe  Aufstandsmiinzen  aus  der  Zeit  Nero's  und  Hadrian's 
(Zeitecbrift  fur  Numismatik,  Bd.  i.  1874,  pp.  219-237).— Also : 
Jiidiscbe  Sekel  (Zeitecbrift  fiir  Numismatik,  Bd.  iii.  1876,  pp.  141-144). 

HuLTSCH,  Griecbische  und  romiscbe  Metrologie  (2  Bearbeit.  1882),  pp. 
456  flf.,  602  flf. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2  Abtbeil,  1883, 
art.  "Munzen." 

SncKEL,  Jiidiscbe  Miinzen  aus  Jerusalem  (Zeitscbrift  des  deutscben 
Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  211-214). 

Gbatz,  Bedeutung  der  jiidiscben  Miinzen  mit  dem  Festetrauss  (Lulab) 
und  dem  Portale  (Monatsscbr.  fiir  Gescb.  und  Wissenscb.  des  Juden- 
thums,  1887,  pp.  145-176). — Also  :  Les  monnaies  de  Simon  du  temps 
de  rinsurrection  des  juifs  sous  Adrien  (Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  t 
xvi.  1888,  pp.  161-169). 

De  Saulct,  Lettre  k  M.  de  la  Saussaye  sur  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  frapp^es 
k  Jerusalem  par  I'ordre  des  gouvemeurs  romains  de  la  Judde  depuis 
le  r^gne  d'Auguste  jusqu'  k  celui  de  N<5ron  (Revue  Numismatique, 
1853,  pp.186-201). — Also :  Nouvelles  observations  sur  la  numismatique 
judaique  (Revue  Num.  1864,  pp.  370-400).— Lettre  k  M.  J.  de  Witte 
BUT  la  numismatique  judaique  (Revue  Num.  1865,  pp.  29-55). — Also  : 
Etude  cbronologique  de  la  vie  et  des  monnaies  des  rois  juifs  Agrippa 
L  et  Agrippa  II.  (Mc^'moirs  de  la  Society  fran9aise  de  Numismatique 
et  d*Arch(5ologie,  Section  d'bistoire  et  d'ethnograpbie,  1869.     Tbia 
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same  part  contains  other  two  treatises,  pp.  3-25,  and  the  above 
named,  pp.  26-56.  The  several  memoirs  are,  as  a  rule,  published 
separately  under  a  special  title). — Also :  Note  sur  quelques  monnaies 
d'Ascalon  (Annuaire  de  la  Soci^t^  fran^aise  de  Numismatique  et 
d'Archdologie,  t  iii.  1868-1873,  pp.  253-258). — Notes  surles  monnaies 
de  Philippe  Ic  U'trarque  (ibid.  pp.  262-265). — Numismatique  de 
TiWriade  (ibid.  pp.  266-270). — Also  :  Numismatique  des  Macchabees 
(Revue  archdologique,  nouv.  s^rie,  vol.  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  1-19).— Also: 
Description  de  quelques  monnaies  judaiques  nouvelles  insuffisamment 
connues  (Melanges  de  Numismatique,  t.  ii.  1877,  pp.  85-94). 

De  Vooutf,  Monnaies  Juives,  Elcasar  (Revue  Numismatique,  1860,  pp. 
280-292). 

R^viLLOUT,  Note  sur  les  plus  auciennes  monnaies  hebraiques  (Annuaire 
de  la  Socidte  fran^aise  de  Numismatique  et  d'Archdologie,  t.  viii. 
1884,  pp.  113-146.  Revised  reprint  from  Revue  Egyptologique). — 
Seeks  to  show  that  the  Hebrew-Phoenician  shekel  was  first  reckoned 
equal  to  four  drachmas  by  the  Ptolemies,  whereas  the  old  Hebrew 
shekel  was  only  half  the  weight,  viz.  two  drachmas. — Compare  also 
the  correspondence  between  Lenonnant  and  Revillout  in  Annuaire, 
viii.  1884,  p.  210  sqq.  ;  ix.  1885,  p.  89  sqq. 

Reinach,  Une  monnaie  hybride  des  insurrections  juives  (Revue  des 
Etudes  juives,  t.  xv.  1887,  pp.  56-61). — Les  monnaies  juives  (Revue 
des  Etudes  juives,  1887,  p.  cxxxi.-ccxix.). 

Renan,  L'eglise  chrdtienne,  1879,  pp.  546-551. — On  the  coins  of  Barcochba. 

Sallet,  Die  Silbermiinzen  des  Barcochba  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Numismatik, 
Bd.  V.  1878,  pp.  110-114). 

Garrucgi,  Moncte  delle  due  rivolte  giudaiche  (Diasertazioni  archeologiche 
di  vario  argomento,  vol.  ii.,  Roma  1865,  pp.  31-39). 


K — Inscriptions. 

The  inscriptions  falling  under  our  consideration  here  are 
of  various  kinds:  Non-Jewish  and  Jewish,  Palestinian  and 
extra-Palestinian ;  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Aramaic. — 1.  The  non- Jewish  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
from  Palestine  and  neighbouring  countries  have  been  collected 
in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  the 
Carpus  Inscriptionum  Latinaruni,  vol  iii.     Both  collections, 
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especially  the  former,  have  meanwhile  been  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  discoveries  of  Wetzstein,  Waddington,  and 
others.  The  inscriptions  referred  to  afford  highly  important 
information  regarding  the  state  of  civilisation  and  culture  in 
the  pagan  districts  of  Palestine  (see  §  22).  Besides  the 
Palestinian  inscriptions,  many  that  have  been  found  in  other 
places  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
period,  as  are  also  many  Semitic  inscriptions  in  Palestine  and 
outside  of  it,  among  which  the  Nabatean  inscriptions  collected 
by  De  Vogii^  and  Euting  are  specially  important. —  2.  Of  the  ) 
Jewish  inscriptions,  those  in  Hebrew  have  been  collected  by  > 
Chwolson  in  the  Quarterly  edited  by  him.  More  numerous 
are  those  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mostly  epitaphs  on  tombstones 
in  Palestine  and  outside  of  it;  and  most  numerous  and 
important  of  all  are  those  taken  from  the  Jewish  catacombs 
at  Eoma 

1.  Non-Jevoisk  Inscriptions. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  t.  iii.  1853,  n.  4444-4669. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinanim,  t  iii.  1873,  n.  86-211,  6027-6049. 

Additional  inscriptions  from  the  Haurdn  and  the  eastern  desert  of  Syria, 
communicated  by  Q.  C.  Qraham,  and  edited  with  a  preface  and  notes 
by  John  Hogg  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
second  series,  vol.  vL,  London  1869,  pp.  270-323). 

Allen,  Qreek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Palestine  (American  Journal 
of  Philology,  vi.  1886,  pp.  190-216). 

Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  griechische  und  lateinische  Inschriften,  gesam- 
mclt  aiif  Reisen  in  den  Trachonen  und  um  das  Haurangebirge 
(Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1863,  phQoL-histor.  Classe, 
pp.  266-368). — Compare  also  :  Wetzstein,  Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran 
imd  Trachonen.    Berlin  1860. 

MoRDTMANN,  Griechische  Inechriften  aus  Arabia  (Trachonitis)  (Rhein. 
Museum,  xxvii.  1872,  pp.  146-148, 496). — Only  six  inscriptions,  mostly 
fragmentary,  of  which  two,  the  most  complete,  were  previously 
given  by  Waddington. — Also  :  Griechische  Inschriften  aus  dem 
Hauran  (ArchaoL-epigr.  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich,  viii.  1884,  pp. 
180-192). — ^Also  :  Beitrage  zur  Inschriftenkunde  Syriens  (Zeitschrilt 
des  deuttchen  Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  119-124). 
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GiLDEMEiSTER,  Bemerkungen  zu  den  griecbisclien  Inschriften  Frei's  und 
Schuhmacher's  (Zeitschrift  des  deutscben  Palastina-Vereins,  xi.  1888, 
pp.  38-46). 

Waddinoton  in  :  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latincs 
recueillies  en  Qrece  et  en  Asie  Mineure.  The  inscriptions  from 
Syria  are  in  vol.  iii.  1870 ;  the  text  in  PU  1,  pp.  449-625,  the 
explanations  in  Pt.  2,  pp.  435-631. — The  number  of  new  discoveries 
communicated  by  Waddington  is  very  considerable. 

Clermont-Ganneau,  Inscriptions  grecques  inddites  du  Haur&n  et  des 
regions  adjacentes  (Revue  arcb^ologique,  troisiime  s^rie,  t  iv.  1884^ 
pp.  260-284). — Single  inscriptions  may  be  found  quoted  in  various 
reports  of  travel  in  Palestine. 

Inscriptions  referring  to  the  Herodian  princes  have  been  collected  by  me 
I  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftl.  Theologie,  1873,  pp. 
248-255. — To  this  collection  may  be  added :  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Atticarurriy  t  iii.  pars  1,  1878,  n.  550,  551,  556.  Corpus  Inscriptionem 
Graecarum,  n.  2502  (Herod  Antipas  in  Coos).  Bulletin  de  corres. 
hell^nique,  t.  iii.  1879,  p.  365  sq.  (Herod  Antipas  in  Delos). 
Arcbaolog.-epigr.  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich,  viii.  1884,  p.  189  f. 
=Zeit8chrift  des  deutscben  Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  p.  121  £ 
(Agrippa  II.). 

The  Roman  inscriptions  referring  to  the  Jewish  history  from  Vespasian 
to  Hadrian  liave  been  collected  by  Darmesteter,  Ret^ue  des  eludes 
juivesy  t.  i.  1880,  pp.  32-55. 

The  Semitic  inscriptions  have  been  collected  in  the  most  complete  manner 
in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Scmiticarumy  which  has  been  in  course 
of  publication  at  Paris  since  1881. 

Up  to  the  present  only  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  issued. 
With  reference  to  one  of  these,  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar 
which  gives  dates  important  for  the  history,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i  pp. 
88,  89.  The  most  interesting  in  relation  to  our  subject  of  the 
non-Jewish  Semitic  inscriptions  are  the  Nabatean,  which  have  been 
made  available  to  us  in  the  editions  of  de  Vogue,  1868,  and  Euting, 
1885.  For  further  particulars  regarding  these,  see  Appendix  II.  at 
close  of  second  volume. — It  is  only  the  slightest  possible  sort  of 
connection  with  our  subject  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  numerous 
Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  (edited  by  de  Vogu6, 
Syrie  Centrale,  Inscriptions  semitiques.  Paris  1868),  among  which, 
especially  the  bilingual  Tariff  of  Taxes  of  Palmyra,  discovered  in 
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1881,  belooging  to  the  age  of  Hadrian,  is  most  important  The 
Aramaic  text  is  edited  in  the  best  style  by  Schroeder,  Sitzungsb,  der 
Berliner  Akad.  1884,  pp.  417-436 ;  the  Greek  text  by  Dessau,  in 
Hermes,  Bd.  xix.  1884,  pp.  486-533. 


2.  JetDish  Inscriptions. 

Madden  gives  a  list  of  Jewish  Inscriptions  in  his  Coins  of  the  Jews, 
pp.  34-39. 

Chwolson,  (hrptis  Inscriptionum  Ifebraicarumy  containing  epitaphs  from 
the  Crimea  and  other  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  in  the  old  Hebrew 
square  characters,  as  well  as  specimens  from  manuscripts  of  ninth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  St.  Petersburg  1882. — Besides  the  epitaphs 
from  the  Crimea,  it  gives  a  collection  of  all  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew 
square  characters  down  to  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. — A 
partial  list  is  also  given  by  Merx,  Archiv  fUr  wissenschaftl.  Er- 
forschung  des  A.  T.  i.  360-362. 

Among  the  oldest  inscriptions  collected  by  Chwolson,  the  following  are 
elsewhere  treated  of  separately  : — 1.  The  epitaph  of  the  BenS  Chesir  on 
the  so-called  tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  Herod ian 
period  (de  Vogii^,  Revue  archdologique,  nouv.  s^rie,  t.  ix.  1864,  pp. 
200-209).  Also  :  Le  temple  de  Jdrusaleni,  pp.  45, 130  sqq.,  pi.  xxxvii. 
n.  1.  De  Saulcy,  Revue  archdolog.,  nouv.  s^rie,  t.  xi.  1865,  pj).  137-153, 
398-405.  Merx,  Archiv  fiir  wissenschaftl.  Erforschung  des  A.  T. 
i.  360  sq.). — 2.  Some  Synagogue  Inscriptions  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie, 
pp.  761-783).  To  these  may  also  be  added  a  similar  one  from  Pal- 
myra, which  contains  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Schma  Dent.  vi. 
4-9  (Landauer,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1884,  p. 
933  ff.).  —  3.  The  numerous  Jewish  Epitaphs.  Among  the  latter 
are  those  from  the  Crimea  of  a  much  later  date  than  previously 
Chwolson,  on  the  basis  of  false  dates  attached  to  them  by  Firko- 
witsch,  supposed  them  to  be  (for  the  literature,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219) ;  the  Palestinian  inscriptions  are  older,  but  very  short.  On 
these,  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Greek,  the  following  authors, 
before  and  after  Chwolson,  specially  treat : — 

Clbbmont-Ganneau,  Nouveaux  ossuaires  juifs  avec  inscriptions  grecques 
et  hebrai'qnes  (Revue  archelogique,  nouv.  sdrie,  t.  xxv.  1873,  pp.  398- 
414X — ^Also :  Ossuaire  juif  de  Joseph  fils  de  Jean  (Revue  archeol., 
nouv.  s4rie,  t.  xxxvi.  1878,  pp.  305-311).     Hebraic. 
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Viktor  Schultze,  Sarkophage  und  Grabinscbriften  aus  Jerusalem  (Zeit- 

Bcbrift  des  deutscben  Palastma-Vereins,  iv.  1881,  pp.  d-14). 
Gratz,  Die  jiidiscben  Steinsarkopbage  in  Palastina  (Monatsscbrift  fiir 

Gescb.  und  Wissenscb.  des  Judentbums,  1881,  pp.  529-539). — Treats 

not  80  mucb  of  tbe  inscriptions,  as  of  tbe  tablets  on  wbicb  tbey  are 

engraved. 
Clbrmont-Ganneau,  Epigrapbes  b^braiques  et  grecques  sur  des  ossuaires 

juifs  in^dits  (Revue  arcb^ol.,  troisi^me  s^rie,  t  i.  1883,  pp.  257-276). 

—Also :  Un  nouveau  titulus  fun^raire  de  Joppe  (Revue  critique, 

1885,  n.  27,  p.  14  sq.).     Greek. 
EuTiNO,  Epigrapbiscbe  Miscellen  (Sitzungsbericbte  der  berliner  Akademie, 

1885,  pp.  669-688,  Tafel  vi.-xii.). — Principally  Palmyrene  inscriptions 

and  Hebrew-Greek  epitapbs  from  Palestine. 

Apart  from  tbe  epitapbs,  Greek  inscriptions  of  Jewisb  origin  are  rarely 
met  witb  in  Palestine.  Tbe  roost  interesting  are  tbe  Warning  Tablet 
on  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  Outer  Court  of  tbe  Temple  (see  Div.  ii  vol. 
i.  p.  266,  note  16G),  and  tbe  Greek  inscription  among  tbe  ruins  of 
tbe  synagogue  at  Casiun  (Renan,  Mission  de  Pb^nicie,  p.  774=Gudrin, 
Galilee,  ii.  447  sq.). 

Tbe  extra- Palestinian  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  in  so  far  as  tbey  are 
of  any  value  at  all,  are  given  in  §  31,  i.  and  ii.  1  (Div.  ii.  vol.  iL 
pp.  220-242).  Special  attention  may  be  called  to  tbe  great  inscrip- 
tion of  Berenice  (Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  231).^  Sometbing  may  also  be 
learned  from  Caspari,  Qucllen  zur  Gescbicbte  des  Taufsymbols,  iii. 
1875,  pp.  268-274 — Among  tbese,  too,  tbe  majority  are  epitapbs. 
Most  numerous  are  tbe  inscriptions  from  tbe  Catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Venosa,  wbicb,  togetber  witb  some  otbers,  are  collected  in  tbe 
following  works : — 

^  In  addition  to  tbe  above,  tbe  interesting  communications  of  Reinacb, 
Revue  des  etvdee  juiveSj  t.  vii.  1883,  pp.  161-166  ;  x.  1885,  pp.  74-78  ;  xiL 
1886,  pp.  236-243  =  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellAiiquey  1886,  pp.  327- 
335  (aU  from  Asia  Minor),  may  be  consulted. — Also  tbe  two  inscriptions 
on  the  temple  of  Pan  at  Apollonopolis  Magna  in  Egypt,  in  wbicb  Jews  offer 
tbeir  obeisance  to  tbe  "  god,"  ougbt  to  bave  been  referred  to  in  tbe  ex- 
position (Letronne,  Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  de  TEgypte, 
t.  ii.  p.  252  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4838c). — Of  Je\i'isb  origin  is  probably 
also  tbe  inscription  of  Hammam-Lif,  referred  to  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  iL  p.  64. 
See  Renan,  Revue  arcb^ologique,  troisieme  s^rie,  t  i.  1883,  pp.  157-163  ; 
t.  iiL  1884,  pp.  273-275,  pi.  vii.-xi. ;  Kaufmann,  Revue  des  Etudes  juives, 
t.  xiii.  pp.  45-61 ;  Reinacb  in  same  Review,  pp.  217-223. 
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BuBOOsr,  Letters  from  Rome,  1862,  pp.  168-174.  Quoted  by  Madden  in 
his  Coins  of  the  Jews. 

Greppo,  Notice  sur  des  inscriptions  antiques  tiroes  de  quelques  tombeauz 
juiis  k  Rome.    Lyons  1835. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  t.  iv.  n.  9894-9926  (edited  by 
Kirchhoff). 

liEVT,  Epigraphische  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden,  in  Jahrbuch 
fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  (edited  by  GoldschmidtX  Bd.  ii. 
1861,  pp.  269-324. 

Lenormant,  Essai  sur  la  propagation  de  I'Alphabet  Ph^nicien  dans 
Tancicn  Monde,  voL  i.  pp.  264-267. 

Garrucci,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto  recentemente  in  Yigna 
Randanini.  Roma  1862. — These  inscriptions  from  the  newly-dis- 
covered Catacombs  of  the  Yigna  Randanini  have  very  considerably 
enriched  our  materials. — Also :  Dissertazioni  archeologiche  di  vario 
argomento,  vol.  ii.,  Roma  1865,  pp.  150-192. — Forms  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  preceding  work. 

HiRSCHFELD,  Bullettino  deir  Instituto  di  corrisp.  archcol.  1867,  pp. 
148-152. — Gives  the  first  notice  of  the  Catacombs  of  Venosa  in  South 
Italy,  discovered  in  1853. 

FiORELLi,  Catalogo  del  Museo  Nazionale  di  Napoli.  Raccolta  epigrafica, 
'ii.  Iscrizioni  Latine  (Napoli  1868),  n.  1954-1965.— -Describes  the 
inscriptions  now  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  from  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome. 

ENOESTRdM,  Cm  Judarne  i  Rom  under  aldre  tider  och  deras  Eatakomber. 
Upsala  1876. 

ScHtJRER,  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiserzeit 
nach  den  Inschriften  dargestellt  With  forty-five  Jewish  inscriptions. 
Leipzig  1879. 

AscoLi,  Iscrizioni  incdite  o  mal  note  greche,  latine,  ebraiche  di  antichi 
sepolcri  giudaici«del  Napolitano.  Torino  e  Roma  1880. — Gives 
the  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs  of  Venosa ;  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  however,  only  those  which  also  have  a  Hebrew 
paraphrase.  Compare  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1880,  485-488; 
Gratz,  Monatsschr.  1880,  pp.  433-451  ;  Chwolson,  Corp.  Inscr. 
Hebr.  col.  149  sqq. ;  also  :  Div.  ii.  voL  ii.  p.  240. 

Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum,  t.  ix.  1883,  n.  647,  648,  6195-6241. — 
The  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Venosa  are  given  more  com- 
pletely than  in  Ascoli. 

Lenormant,  La  catacombe  juive  de  Venosa  (Revue  des  Etudes  juives, 
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t.  vL  1883,  pp.  200-207). — Gives  a  part  of  the  inscriptioiiB  after  new 
copies. 
Nic.  MtJLLEB,  Le  catacombe  degli  Ebrei  presso  la  via  Appia  Pignatelli 
(Mittheilungen  des  kaiserlicli  deutschen  archaolog.  Instituts,  Bomische 
Abtheilung,  Bd.  L  1886,  pp.  49-56). — A  communication  in  regard  to  a 
newly-discovered  Jewish  catacomb.  According  to  a  statement  on  p. 
49,  the  anthor  seems  to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  a  Mono- 
graph on  '*  The  Old  Jewish  Cemeteries  of  Italy." — For  an  explanation 
of  the  inscriptions  communicated  by  Midler,  compare  also  the  re- 
marks of  Qomperz  in:  Archaologisch - epigraphische  Mittheilungen 
auB  Oesterreich-Ungam,  x.  1886,  p.  231  f. 


§  3.  THE  SOCJRCES. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  Jewish  people  during  our  period 
must  evidently  be  such  literary  works  of  the  Jews  as  had 
their  origin  in  that  period,  and  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
regard  to  these,  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  accounts  of  that 
literature  given  in  §  32-34  Among  these  documents  is 
included  the  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  it  was  composed 
by  Jewish  writers  or  makes  reference  to  Jewish  affairs.  The 
coins  and  inscriptions,  of  which  the  literature  has  been 
given  in  the  last  section,  are  also  to  be  ranked  among  the 
documents  of  primary  importance. 

All  these  works  and  documents,  however,  would  not  afford 
us  material  for  writing  a  history  of  our  period  if  we  had  not 
been  possessed  of  the  two  Books  of  Maccabees  and  the 
works  of  Josephus,  which  relate  the  main  incidents  in  the 
course  of  events,  and,  indeed,  often  go  into  very  minute  de- 
tails. They  form  the  most  important,  yea,  almost  the  only, 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  political  history.  As 
supplementary  to  them,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Greek 
and  Boman  writers,  who  treat  in  a  comprehensive  way  of  the 
general  history  of  that  age;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rabbinical  literature,  contained  in  Mishna,  Talmud,  Midrash, 
Targum,  which  sets  forth  the  results  and  preliminary  summing 
up  of  the  work  of  the  scribes,  who  were  at  the  very  height  of 
their  activity  during  this  period,  and  is,  in  so  Xslt  at  least,  an 
indirect  witness  to  the  state  of  matters  at  that  time. — Before 
considering  the  information  supplied  us  by  Josephus,  we  shall 
take  a  general  view  of  the  non-extant  sources,  partly  in  order 
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that  we  may  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  an  earUer  age,  partly  and  mainly  in  order  to 
secure  solid  material  for  answering  the  question  about  the 
sources  drawn  upon  by  Josephus.  This  will  give  us  the 
following  five  divisions : — 1.  The  two  Books  of  Maccabees ; 
2.  The  non-extant  Documents ;  3.  Josephus ;  4.  Greek  and 
Roman  Writers ;  and  5.  The  Babbinical  Literature. 

A, — The  Two  Books  of  Maccabees. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is  the  main  source  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  first  forty  years  of  our  history,  from  B.c. 
175  to  B.C.  135.  The  second  book  treats  only  of  the  first 
fourteen  of  those  years,  B.c.  175  to  b.c.  161 ;  but  in  respect 
of  credibility  stands  far  below  the  first,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  of  independent  value  except  in  regard  to  the  period 
that  precedes  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  On  the  character  of 
both  of  these  works  and  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  found  under  §  32  and  33,  in  Div. 
ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-13,  211-216.  All  that  we  are  required  to 
do  here  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Seleucid  era,  in  accordance  with  which  both  of 
these  books  fix  their  dates.  The  usual  Seleucid  era  begins 
with  autumn  312  B.c.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  in 
the  two  Books  of  Maccabees,  or  whether  even  in  one  of  them, 
this  usual  starting-point  is  presupposed.  In  order  to  help  to 
a  decision,  we  set  down  in  order  the  examples  of  dating  by 
months  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees : — 

Chap,   i  54 :  r^  o-cvrfxa/df xctri;  fiitkfv^  XatfsXfiD. 
„         L  59  :  r^  'TSfi/rrri  xai  ttxddt  rou  fifivog, 
„      iv.  52:  rp  irijx'Trri  xai  iixahi  roD  fir^yhi  roD  fvvarov,  olrof 

6  /xi)y  XatfsXfu. 
„     vii.  43  :   rrj  rpitrxathxaTri  rou  firivhi  *  Addp. 
„     vii.  49:  rjjv  rpiaxaidsxdrfiv  rou*Abdp. 
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Chap.     ix.     3:  roZ  fitivh;  roD  vputrov  irovi  roD  dtuTipou  xai  crcvrj;- 

xotfroD  xai  sxarotfroD. 
ix.  54 :  /ifivi  rf  diVTipfft. 

X.  21:  rf  i^dofUfi  fifivi  itovs  s^Tjxoffrou  xai  ixaroffToZ  h 
ioprf!  (fxfivo'irfiyiag, 
xiii.  51:  rfj  rphr^   xai  tixddt   roD  divripou  /ifivhi  irovg  hhi 
xat   s^dofiT/Xoaroij  xa/  ixarocrov.     For  the  same 

occurrence  the  Megillath  Taanith  gives  the 
date  23rd  Ijjar. 

^     xiv.  27  :  ixTdixatdixdrri  *£>.Oi)X,  iroui  dtUTipov  xai  i^dofirixocrou 

xai  ixaroffrov, 
„     xvi.  14  :   fK  fifivl  ifdixdrtf),  oZrog  6  fiiiv  'Sa^dr, 

From  these  dates  it  is  put  heyond  all  douht  that  the 
author  reckoned  the  months  from  the  spring  season.  With 
him  Ijjar  or  Zif  is  the  second  month  (chap.  xiii.  51);  Tizri, 
therefore,  the  month  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  the 
seventh  (chap.  x.  21);  Chisleu  is  the  ninth  (chap.  iv.  52),  and 
Shebat  is  the  eleventh  (chap.  xvi.  14).  The  numbering  of  the 
months,  therefore,  begins  with  Nisan  or  Abib,  that  is,  in  the 
spring  (see  list  in  Appendix  III.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.).  From 
this  it  seems  to  be  put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
year  by  which  the  author  reckoned  also  began  in  the  spring 
season.  But  the  Seleucid  era,  according  to  which  he  reckons, 
is  usually  supposed  to  start  with  autumn,^  just  as  it  was 
customary  in  Syria  generally  to  commence  the  year  in.  the 
season  of  harvest.  Among  the  Jews,  too,  it  was  the  custom 
in  very  early  times  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22)  to  begin  the  year 
in  autumn, — a  custom  older  probably  than  that  of  starting 
with  the  spring.*  In  the  post -exilian  times  we  certainly 
have    both   of   these  methods   of   reckoning    the    beginning 

• 

*  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  444  if.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
iii.  372  ff. 

•  The  passages  referred  to,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22,  belong  to  the  very 
oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  whereas  the  Priestly  Code  numbers 
the  months  throughout  from  the  spring,  and  expressly  insists  upon  this 
ntunbering  (Ex.  xii.  2).  The  question,  which  of  the  two  systems  of  num- 
bering is  the  older,  is  therefore  of  great  importance  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch.    See,  on  the  one  liand,  Wellhausen,  History  of  Israel ; 
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of  the  year  existing  side  by  side.  The  cycle  of  religious 
festivals  begins  in  the  spring  season ;  and  so  from  it  the 
months  are  counted  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  as 
well  as  in  the  Priestly  Code.  But  just  as  even  the  Priestly 
Code  could  not  prevent  the  celebrating  of  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Tizri  with  a  religious  festival  (Lev.  xxiii.  23-25  ; 
Num.  xxix.  1—6),  in  later  times  the  beginning  of  the  year 
came  to  be  counted  from  that  day,  *yy^  ^^.  The  Mishna, 
indeed,  says  distinctly  that  "  for  the  year  "  simply,  therefore 
for  the  numbering  of  its  months,  the  beginning  is  made  with 
the  1st  of  Tizri.^  According  to  Josephus,  too,  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  Nisan,  as  ordained  by  Moses,  holds  good 
with  reference  only  to  sacred  things ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  *'  for  buying  and  selling  and  other  business,"  the  year 
begins  with  Tizri  according  to  the  more  ancient  pre-Mosaic 
ordinance.^  In  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  too,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
bering of  the  months  from  the  spring  season,  may  have 
reckoned  its  dates  from  the  autumn.  We  should  indeed  have 
felt  ourselves  obliged,  if  no  very  decided  reasons  could  be 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  Dillmann,  in  the  Ezeget.  Handbucb,  on  Ex.  zii.  2, 
xxiiL  16,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  23. 

^  Mishna,  Bosch  haschana  i.  1 :  "  There  are  four  different  beginnings 
of  the  year.  The  1st  Nisan  is  the  new  year  for  the  kings  and  the  fes- 
tivals. The  Ist  EIul  is  the  new  year  for  the  tithing  of  cattle  ;  R.  Elieser 
and  R.  Simon  say,  the  let  Tizri.    The  Ist  Tizri  is  the  new  year  for 

the  civil  year  (O^^Bv^,  for  the  Sabbath  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  for 

planting  of  trees  and  sowing  of  seed.  The  Ist  Shebat  is  the  new  year 
for  the  gathering  of  fruit ;  so  says  the  School  of  Shammai ;  but  the 
School  of  Hillel  says,  the  1 6th  of  the  month.'' 

^Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  3.  3:  ovA^n  ^i  roiHro  ro  xm^o;*  xarti  to  i^axo' 
at09ro»  fro(  ^n  Nai^ov  r^;  ^PxASy  ^*  /^^^^  ^tvrip^j  Ai^  flip  V'xo  MxKthopuy 
7<tyofAi¥^y  Mfl(j99oytfyif  ^  i/xo  'Efipulap'  wra  yap  [therefore  beginning  the 
year  in  autumn]  %»  Alyv'jrr^  ro¥  hiuvrov  ivair  ^^turtretxi^H'  Mfinxr^; 
2f  roy  N/ffflCj',  o;  i9Ti  Set»$tM{,  f^i^va  xparoM  fxi  rttlf  ioprkif  upivf,  Ketrd 
rovrop  f£  Aiyvxrov  rovs  Rfipeciovi  Tpotcyttyup.  Ovto;  V  ttur^  Kttl  ^pof 
A'jcavtti  rati  ili  TO  ^uoit  TifAois  ipxi*'  *'JfI  fAtwrot  yt  -rpaatif  Kui  a¥»g  kuI 
r^y  ilXXny  Zioixuvsif  t6»  irpirov  K6irfioif  Z{t^v>ietit. 
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adduoed  against  such  a  suppositioD,  to  accept  this  ae  the 
most  probable  explanation,  seeing  that  it  is  from  autumn  as 
a  rule  that  the  dates  in  the  Seleucid  era  are  reckoned.  This 
is  the  view  taheo  by  Wernaiiorff,  Clinton,  and  myself  in  the 
fiist  edition  of  this  work.  But  now  it  seema  to  me  that 
weiglitj'  grounds  can  be  given  for  thinking  that  the  era  of 
our  book  begins  with  the  spring. 

1.  According  to  1  Mace.  vii.  1,  Demetrius  I.  withdrew 
from  Borne  in  the  year  151  of  the  Seleucid  era,  and  became 
king  of  Syria.  After  this  we  meet  with  no  other  note  of 
time  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  until  we  come  to  the 
43rd  and  49th  verses  of  the  7th  cliapter,  where  we  are 
told  that  Kicanor  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  iu  fighting 
a^inst  Judas  on  the  13th  Adar.  The  year  is  not  thereby 
detennined.  But  in  chap.  ix.  3  it  is  further  said  that  in 
the  first  mouth  of  the  year  152  of  the  Seleucid  era  a  ntw 
army  was  sent  by  Demetrius  into  Palestine.  According  to 
this  statement,  it  must  then  be  assumed  that  the  defeat  of 

\  Nicanor  took  place  on  the  13th  Adar  of  the  year  151  of  the 
'Selencid  era.  Since,  then,  by  the  "  first  month  "  of  the  year 
152,  after  what  had  just  been  stated,  the  month  Nisan  of 
that  year  must  evidently  be  understood,  and  since,  further, 
Nisaa  follows  immediately  after  Adar,  if  we  suppose  the 
year  to  begin,  not  on  1st  Kisan  but  on  Ist  Tizri,  a  space  of 
three  months  would  intervene  between  the  one  event  and  the 
other.  But  according  to  the  context  of  the  story  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  one  followed  almost  immediately 
upon  the  other,  and  that  therefore  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  counted  from  Ist  Nisan. 

2.  According  to  1  Mace  x.  1,  Alexander  Balas  raised 
himself  to  the  Syrian  throne  in  the  year  160  of  the  Seleucid 
era.  According  to  chap.  x.  21,  Jonathan  put  on  the  high 
priest's  garments  for  the  6rst  time  "  in  the  seventh  month " 
of  this  same  year  160  of  the  Seleucid  era,  at  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles,  therefore  on  the  15th  Tizri  If,  therefore,  the 
year  had  begun  on  1st  Tizri,  it  would  follow  that  all  the 
occurrences  reported  in  1  Mace.  x.  1-21  would  have  taken 
place  within  fourteen  days,  which  is  impossible.  Should  we 
insist  upon  putting  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  autumn, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  set  it  later  than  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  then  that  festival  would  be  thrown  into 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  indeed  is  presupposed  in  the  old 
Illation  of  Ex.  xxiiL  16,  7]^fK\  ^^.  But  after  what 
has  been  said  above  about  the  New  Year  Festival  on  the 
1st  Tizri,  on  the  supposition  of  the  year  beginning  generally 
in  the  autumn,  for  our  period  only  the  1st  of  Tizri  can  come 
into  consideration. 

3.  When  in  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid  era,  which  date 
is  given  us  in  1  Mace.  vi.  20  and  vii.  1,  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  and  Lysias  came  into  Palestine  with  a  great  army, 
the  garrison  of  Bethzur  was  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  and 
those  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  suffered  the 
direst  privations  (1  Mace.  vi.  48-54).  And  both  of  these 
disasters  happened  from  their  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  sustenance  on  account  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  "  the  year 
of  rest  to  the  land"  (1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53).  This  seventh 
year  of  rest  was  counted  from  autumn  to  autumn,  as  is 
shown  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Bosch  haschana  i.  1. 
The  want  of  victuals,  however,  could  not  have  been  felt 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  year,  after  the  stores  of  the 
previous  year  had  been  used  up  and  no  new  fruits  were 
coming  in  during  spring  and  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  time  when  these  events  occurred,  the  Sabbath  year  had 
not  yet  expired  (chap,  vi  49 :  adfifiarov  ijp  r^  y$]  vi.  53 : 
SiA  TO  SfiSofiov  ero9  elvai).  They  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  in  the  period  between  spring  and  1st  of  TizrL  But 
we  know  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  Sosius 
also   occurred    during    a   Sabbath   year    (Josephus,   Antiq. 
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xiv.  16.  2 ;  comp.  xv.  1.  2).  That  siege,  however,  is 
certainly  to  be  dated  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  37  (see  below, 
§  14).  Thus  the  year  B.C.  38-37  was  a  Sabbath  year.  If, 
then,  we  reckon  back  from  this,  we  shall  find  that  the  year 
B.a  164—163  reckoned  from  autumn  to  autumn  was  also  a 
seventh  year  of  rest.  The  occurrences  in  question  must 
therefore  fall  to  the  summer  of  b.c.  163.  But  the  year 
B.C.  163—162  corresponds  with  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid 
era.  Had  that  been  counted  from  autumn,  this  reckoning 
would  not  tally.  It  will  agree  only  if  the  Seleucid  era  is 
made  to  begin  with  spring. 

As  a  confirmation  of  our  understanding  of  the  Sabbath  year, 
may  be  quoted  the  somewhat  late  rabbinical  note  that  it  was 
n^jT??^  ^K^D  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  Titus  {Seder 
Olarri,  ed.  Meyer,  p.  91  ff. :  n^ac^  ^^^iDi  rr^n  T\2^  'HTiD  DVn  inw 
nn\T      So,  too,  Arachin  116,  Taanith  29a).     By  T\'^T2f  ^KJriD, 

according  to  the  well-established  usage,  is  certainly  to  be 
understood  the  year  after  the  Sabbath  year  (see  Schebiith  v.  5, 
vi.  4 ;  Sola  vii.  8 ;  Machschirin  ii.  11 ;  comp.  nacr  "KVlXD,  mean- 
ing the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  and  T\2^  any,  meaning  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  in  Chtdlin  i.  Jin.).  Accordingly  the  year 
A.D.  68-69  was  a  Sabbath  year.  And  if  we  reckon  back  from 
this,  we  shall  find  that  also  the  years  B.c.  164-163  and  B.c. 
38-37  were  Sabbath  years. 

Only  one  historical  date  on  a  Sabbath  year  stands  opposed 
to  the  views  that  have  been  here  set  forth.  According  to 
1  Mace.  xvL  14,  Simon  Maccabeus  died  in  the  month  Shebat 
of  the  year  177  of  the  Seleucid  era.  Since  Shebat  corresponds 
in  part  with  our  February,  this  date,  whether  one  counts  the 
Seleucid  year  from  spring  or  from  autumn,  must  be  rendered 
February  B.c.  135.  But,  according  to  the  report  of  Josephus, 
after  the  murder  of  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus  besieged  Simon's 
murderer  in  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  and  was  then  obliged 
after  some  time  to  raise  the  siege  when  the  Sabbath  year 
came  round  in  which  the  Jews  are  required  to  rest.  His 
words  are  these :  "  The  year  of  rest  came  on  upon  which  the 
Jews  rest  every  seventh  year  as  they  do  on  every  seventh 
day  "  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  4).  "  That  year  on  which  the 
Jews  used  to  rest  came  on;  for  the  Jews  observe  this  rest 
every  seventh  year  as  they  do  every  seventh  day"  (Antiq. 
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xiii.  8-  1).  The  year  b.c.  135-134  must  therefore  have  been 
a  Sabbath  year,  whereas  according  to  oiir  calculations  we 
should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  B.c.  136-135.  The 
statement  of  Josephus,  however,  is  open  to  suspicion  on  other 
grounds.  The  reason  given  there  to  show  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  siege  is  that  rest  is  enjoined  during  the  seventh 
year  as  on  the  seventh  day.  This  was  indeed  the  idea  that 
prevailed  among  (Jentile  writers.  So  Tacitus  says,  Hist  v.  4 : 
dein  UandierUe  inertia  septimum  quoque  annum  ignaviae 
datum.  But  in  the  Pentateuch  rest  in  general  during  the 
seventh  year  is  by  no  means  enjoined,  but  only  the  leaving 
of  the  fields  unsown  (see  Lev.  xxv.  1-7).  And  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  even  the  later  refinements  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  have  never  gone  farther  than  this.  There  is 
therefore  good  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  Josephus,  who  is 
in  this  place  following  Gentile  authorities,  as  is  certain  on 
other  grounds,  has  simply  transcribed  without  sifting  the 
statements  which  were  before  him.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  real  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  was  not  the 
coming  round  of  the  Sabbath  year,  but  the  failure  of  provisions 
during  the  course  of  that  year  of  rest  to  the  land.  If  this 
interpretation  be  accepted,  then  B.C.  136-135  will  be  the 
Sabbath  year  in  full  agreement  with  the  other  dates. — 
Wieseler,  who  indeed  places  the  Sabbath  year  in  B.C.  136- 
135,  sets  down  the  death  of  Simon  as  occurring  in  Shebat,  or 
February  B.c.  136;  and  seeing  that  this,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  would  be  the  Shebat  of  the  year  176  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  he  makes  the  Seleucid  year  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  begin  in  accordance  with  the  Boman  practice 
in  January, — an  eccentricity  of  view  that  need  not  now  be 
seriously  criticized. 

Against  the  cycle  of  the  Sabbath  year  here  adopted  I  argued 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  that  the  year  A.D.  40-41  could 
not  have  been  a  Sabbath  year,  as  according  to  our  cycle  it 
must  have  been.  For  the  Jews  omitted  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
last  month  before  Caligula's  death,  during  November  A.D.  40, 
not  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  year,  but  because  for  weeks 
they  were  going  in  great  crowds  to  lay  before  Petronius  their 
complaints  on  account  of  the  profanation  threatened  to  the 
temple  (Antiq.  xviii.  8.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  10.  5). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  sowing  of  the  fields  during 
that  year  had  been  expected.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  this  indirect  argument,  when  put  over  against  other 
possible  explanations  that  may  still  be  given,  is  not  strong 
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enough  to  overturn  the  very  positive  proofs  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  regarding  this  year  as  a  Sabbath  year.* 

Compare  generally  on  the  reckoning  of  the  historically 
attested  Sabbath  year  in  our  periods  (which  by  many  are 
made  about  a  year  later  than  by  us) :  Anger,  De  temporum 
in  actis  apostolorum  ratione,  lips.  1833,  p.  38  (and  the  earlier 
works  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  etc.,  there  quoted). — Gumpach, 
TJeber  den  altjudischen  Kalender,  Brussels  1848. — Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  458  ff. — Zuckermann,  Ueber 
Sabbathjahrcyklus  und  Jobelperiode,  Breslau  1857  (and  the 
older  literature  quoted  there,  pp.  2,  3). — Gratz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  Bd.  iii.  (3  Aufl.  1878)  pp.  636-639,  note  7.— Wieseler, 
art  "Acre,"  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Encyclop.  1  Aufl.  i.  159  f. 
Also :  Stud,  und  Krit.  1875,  p.  527  ff. — Caspari,  Chronological 
and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  1876, 
pp.  23-28.  Also :  Die  geschichtlichen  Sabbathjahre  (Stud. 
und  Krit  1877,  pp.  181-190).— Eosch,  Stud,  und  Krit  1870, 
p.  361  t,  and  1875,  p.  589  fif. — Sevin,  Chronologic  des  Lebens 
Jesu,  2  Aufl.  1874,  p.  58  ff. — Eiess,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi, 
1880,  pp.  45  f.,  229-236. 

Besides  the  reasons  which  we  have  adduced  for  believing: 
that  the  Seleucid  years  of  our  book  begin  with  the  spring, '  ^ 
we  may  also  add  the  important  fact  that  it  is  also  from  the 
spring  that  it  numbers  the  months.  Even  had  it  not  been 
otherwise  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  cycle  of  years  began 
in  autumn,  this  circumstance  would  have  caused  very  great 
difficulty,  especially  in  those  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
the  month  is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  number  of  the 
month  and  the  year.  Thus  we  read  "  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year  152,"  chap.  ix.  3,  etc.  This  form  of  expression  would 
scarcely  have  been  adopted  unless  a  uniform  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  order  of  the  month  had  prevailed. 

We  assume  then,  with  the  great  majority  of  critics,  that 
the  Seleucid  era  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  begins,  not 

^  Wieseler  (Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1875,  p.  529  f.)  assumes  that  these 
events  had  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  39.  Had  this  been  so,  then 
every  diflBculty  would  be  removed.  But  according  to  the  connection  of 
the  narrative,  the  events  must  have  taken  place  a  few  months  before 
Caligula's  death. 
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in  autumn^  but  in  spring.  And  however  extraordinary  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear  that  in  Palestine  they  had  a 
Seleucid  era  which  differed  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a 
year  from  that  current  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  this  will  no 
longer  appear  extraordinary  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances.  Almost  every  one  of  the  more  important 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine  had  during  the 
Graeco-Boman  period  its  own  era,  yea,  even  its  own 
calendar  (see  §  23).  It  is  therefore  quite  conceivable  that 
the  Jews  on  adopting  the  imperial  era  should  modify  it  in 
accordance  with  their  calendar.  We  find,  too,  that  exactly 
this  same  era  was  in  use  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  The  year 
began  in  Damascus  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  in 
the  spring  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  413, 
437).  But  the  coins  of  Damascus  are  dated  according  to  the 
Seleucid  era.  And  although  on  an  inscription  discovered  in 
recent  times  a  specifically  Damascene  era  is  spoken  of,  this 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  Seleucid  era  beginning  in 
spring,  just  as  in  our  book.^ 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  as 
to  whether  the  era  of  our  book  begins  haK  a  year  before  or 
half  a  year  after  the  date  usually  assigned,  whether  in  spring 
B.C.  312  or  in  spring  B.C.  311.  The  French  scholar  Gibert 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  But  the  opinion 
generally  accepted,  that  spring  of  b.c.  312  is  the  starting- 
point,  can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  the  right  one.  It  will 
be  enough  here,  apart  from  all  other  grounds,  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  year.  If  the  year 
150  of  the  Seleucid  era  were  to  be  regarded,  as  Gibert  desires, 
as  equivalent  to  B.c.  162-161,  then  the  Sabbath  year  must 
be  fixed  a  year  later,  which  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with 

^  Revue  arch^logique,  troisieme  s^rie,  t.  iv.  1884,  p.  267 :  Kitrd 
AufimoKov  tTovs  0TX  [689].  And  in  addition  the  explanations  of 
Clermont-Qanneau,  pp.  267-269. 
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the  date  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  Sosius,  with 
which  Gibert  can  reconcile  himself  only  by  very  artificial  and 
fiEur-fetched  reasoning. 

The  era  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  still  more 
open  to  dispute  than  that  of  the  first  book.  We  have  also 
an  apologetic  interest  in  determining  the  era,  inasmuch  as 
certain  dates  of  the  second  book  are  reconcilable  with  those 
of  the  first  only  if  the  years  in  each  era  were  reckoned 
according  to  different  eras.  And,  indeed,  the  era  of  the 
second  book  seems  to  have  a  later  starting-point  than  that  of 
the  first  But  in  regard  to  this  matter,  too,  the  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail.  Some  assume  half  a  year's  difference,  some 
a  whole  year's,  and  some  a  year  and  a  half.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  view  of  Ideler,  who  dates  the  epoch  of  the  first 
from  spring  B.a  312,  and  that  of  the  second  from  autumn  B.C. 
311.  The  dates  upon  which  arguments  are  based  are  indeed 
very  few ;  practically  only  the  following  two : — 1.  The  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  set  down  in  1  Mace.  vi.  16  at 
the  year  149  of  the  Seleucid  era;  whereas,  according  to 
2  Mace.  XL  33,  he  must  have  died  at  the  latest  in  the  year 
148  of  the  Seleucid  era,  for  there  a  decree  of  his  successor 
Eupator  is  quoted,  bearing  the  date  of  that  year.  2.  Tlie 
second  campaign  of  Lysias,  according  to  1  Mace.  vi.  20,  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid  era;  whereas, 
according  to  2  Mace.  xiii.  1,  it  is  placed  in  the  Seleucid 
year  149.  But  in  reference  to  the  former  date,  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  different  from  what  at  first  appears.  The  subject 
treated  of  in  2  Mace.  xL  33  is  not  really  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  rather  the  date  of  the  first 
campaign  of  Lysias.  And  although  2  Mace.  xi.  33  assigns 
that  event  to  the  Seleucid  year  148,  this  is  quite  reconcil- 
able with  1  Mace.  iv.  28,  52.  The  difference  consists,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  diverse  mode  of  reckoning  time,  but  simply 
in  this,  that  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  erroneously  sets 
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down  the  first  caiupaign  of  Lysias  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  while  both  books  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the 
year  148  of  the  Seleucid  era.  In  the  other  pair  of  pas- 
sages, however, — 1  Mace.  vi.  20  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  1, — we 
actually  do  come  upon  a  diversity  of  dates.  But  Grimm  on 
2  Mace.  xiiL  1  has  justly  remarked,  after  repeating  his  own 
earlier  opinion,  that  one  "  certainly  does  too  much  honour  to 
the  abounding  historical  and  chronological  errors  of  which  the 
author  of  the  second  book  has  been  convicted,  by  a  great 
expenditure  of  combinations  either  in  reconciling  diversities, 
or  in  seeking,  by  the  assumption  of  a  different  beginning  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  to  explain  the  chronological  difference  between 
him  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees." — There  is  there- 
fore no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  special  era  for  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  We  have  therefore  before 
us  the  choice  of  regarding  the  era  of  that  book  as  the 
Palestinian  Seleucid  era  employed  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  or  as  the  Seleucid  era  prevailing  throughout  the 
rest  of  Syria. 

Comparte  on  the  eras  of  the  two  Books  of  Maccabees :  Froe- 
lich,  Annales  compendiarii  regum  et  rerum  Syriae  (ed.  2, 
1750),  Proleg.  p.  22  sqq. — Wernsdortf,  De  fide  historica  librorum 
Maccabaicorum,  1747,  pp.  18-31  (contests  the  view  previously 
maintained  by  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Usher,  Prideaux,  Foy- 
Vaillant,  des-Vignoles,  Froelich,  and  others,  that  the  era  of 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  begins  with  a  spring  year). — 
Gibert,  M^moire  sur  la  chronologic  de  I'liistoire  des  MachaWes 
(M(5raoires  de  TAcad^raie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
alte  s^rie,  t.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  112-156).— rClinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
iii.  375-382. — Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  531-534. — 
Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  63  Jahrwochen  des  Propheten 
Daniel,  1839,  p.  110 ff.  Also:  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  1864.  Also :  art.  "  Acre,"  in  Herzog's  Eeal- 
Encyclop.  1  Aufl.  i.  159  f.  Also ;  Stud,  imd  Krit.  1875,  pp.  520- 
532 ;  and  1877,  p.  510  ff. — Grimm,  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu 
den  Apokryphen,  iii.  11  f.,  iv.  186  f.  Also :  Bissel  and  Wace 
(in  Speaker's  Comm.)  in  their  Introductions  to  Maccabees. 
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B. — Non-Extant  Sources. 

The  following  survey  embraces — 1.  All  special  works  on 
the  Jewish  history  of  our  period  known  to  us  only  through 
quotations  or  fragments,  whether  they  are  used  by  Josephus 
or  not ;  and  2.  Those  of  the  more  general  historical  works  now 
lost,  to  which  the  exposition  of  Josephus  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly indebted.  To  one  or  other  of  these  categories  belong 
all  the  works  enumerated  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

1.  Jason  of  Cyrme. 

He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books  on  the  history  of  the  ^ 
Maccabean  rising,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  victory  of 
Judas  over  Nicanor  in  B.C.  161.  All  this  period  is  treated  of 
in  one  book  in  our  so-called  Second  Book  of  Maccabees :  "  All 
these  things  being  declared  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  in  five  books, 
we  shall  essay  to  abridge  in  one  volume,"  2  Mace.  ii.  23. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  not  long  after  the  events 
which  he  narrates,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.c. ;  comp.  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 

2.  The  History  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

A  history  of  John  Hyrcanus  was  known  to  the  writer  of 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees :  "  The  chronicle  of  his  priest- 
hood,*' 1  Mace.  xvL  24.  This  book,  in  a  style  similar  to 
that  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  described  his  long  and 
honourable  career.  It  seems  to  have  got  lost  at  an  early 
date,  for  it  was  evidently  unknown  even  to  Josephus.  Comp. 
Div.  ii.  voL  iii  p.  13. 

3.  PosidoniuLS  of  Apaniea. 

The  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  and  historian  Posidonius, 
from  Apamea  in  Syria,  lived  chiefly  in  Ehodes,  where  he 
founded  a  Stoic  School.     He  is  hence  called  "  the  Ehodian." 
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Since  he  was  also  a  scholar  of  Panatius,  who  at  latest  mnst 
have  died  b.c.  110,  he  cannot  have  been  born  later  than 
B.C.  130.  In  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius,  B.c.  86,  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Some,  and  there  saw  Marius  shortly 
before  his  death  (Plutarch's  Marius,  chap.  xlv.).  Immediately 
after  Sulla's  death  (b.c.  78),  Cicero  heard  him  in  Bhodes 
(Plutarch's  Cicero,  chap.  iv.).  Pompey  visited  him  there 
repeatedly.  During  the  consulship  of  Marius  Marcellus, 
B.C.  51,  he  went  once  more  to  Bome  (Suidas,  Lexicon,  art 
IIoaeiBdviof;).  He  may  therefore  be  described  as  having 
flourished  between  b.c.  90  and  B.C.  50.  According  to  iJuciaTu 
Macrdb,  chap.  xx.  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
Of  his  numerous  writings,  it  is  his  great  historical  work  that 
here  interests  us.  It  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  historical 
sketches  of  Athenaus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others.  From 
the  criticisms  in  Athenaus  it  would  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  at  least  forty-nine  books.  It  is  not,  therefore,  open  to 
doubt  that  Suidas  (Lexicon,  under  the  word  IloaeiZdvio^)  has 
this  work  in  view  when  he  makes  the  erroneous  remark 
about  the  Alexandrian  Posidonius:  iypa^ev  'laroplav  rifv 
fiera  IIoXv^iov  iv  fiifikio^  v^ ,  The  extant  fragments,  too, 
make  it  probable  that  the  work  begins  where  Polybius  ends, 
with  B.C.  146.  How  far  down  it  carried  the  history  is 
uncertain.  It  went  on,  according  to  Suidas,  ea>9  rov  irdkefiov 
Tov  Kvpr)vaiKov  teal  nrokefiatov.  Miiller  (Fragm,  hist,  graec. 
iil  250)  believes  that  instead  of  this  we  ought  to  read  &>9 
rov  IlToKefjLaiov  rov  KvfyrjvalKov,  that  is,  down  to  Ptolemaus 
Apion  of  Cyrene,  who  died  B.C.  96.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  47th  and  49th 
books  refer  to  the  period  from  B.c.  100  to  B.c.  90,  goes  to 
confirm  this  supposition.  But,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
considerable  extent  quoted  by  Athenaus,  it  appears  that 
Posidonius  also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  demagogue  Athenio  or  Aristion,  b.c.  87-86.     And 
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further,  according  to  a  notice  in  Strabo  (xi.  1.  6),  he  also 
treated  of  the  history  of  Pompey:  rijv  iaropiav  <rweypayp'€ 
rifv  irepl  avrov.  From  this  Muller  concludes  that  Fosidonius 
had  dealt  with  the  period  after  b.c.  96  in  a  ''second  part/'  or 
a  continuation  of  his  great  work.  This  elaborate  hypothesis, 
however,  has  no  substantial  support  in  the  evidently  corrupted 
words  of  Suidaa  The  fifty-two  books  may  have  quite  easily 
embraced  the  period  from  B.C.  87-86,  and  the  work,  as 
Scheppig  maintains,  may  have  been  brought  down  to  that 
time.  Arnold  would  have  it  carried  down  even  to  B.c.  82. 
Much  further  it  certainly  could  not  have  extended,  since  in 
the  47th  and  49th  books  the  writer  had  got  no  farther  than 
the  period  ac.  100-b.c.  90.  The  history  of  Pompey  must 
therefore  have  formed  a  separate  work. 

The  great  work  of  Posidonius  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
later  historians,  who  seemed  to  have  used  it  as  they  did 
Polybius,  as  a  principal  source  for  the  period  of  which  it  \^ 
treats.  It  is  certain  that  Diodorus  has  drawn  upon  it 
(MtLller,  FragmerUa,  t.  ii  p.  20,  t.  iii.  p.  251).  But  even 
Trogus  Pompeius  refers  to  it  as  an  authority  (see  Heeren  in : 
Com.  Soc.  Sc.  Gott.  t  xv.  1804,  pp.  185-245;  Teuffel, 
History  of  Soman  Literature,  §  258.  4,  and  the  literature 
given  there).  And  so  probably  it  was  used  by  most  who 
treated  of  this  period.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  passages  in  Josephus  which  deal  with  that  time  are  essen- 
tially based  upon  Posidonius,  —  not  indeed  directly,  but 
indirectly,  as  he  had  found  him  quoted  and  used  by  Strabo 
and  Nicolaus  Damascenus. 

Josephus  used  Strabo  and  Nicolas  as  authorities  of  the  first 
order  for  the  period  referred  to.  That  Strabo  had  made  use  of 
Posidonius  in  the  composition  of  his  history  is  abundantly 
evident,  for  he  quotes  him  frequently  and  with  great  respect  in 
his  Geography  (ii.  102,  xvi.  753).  In  Nicolaus  Damascenus, 
too,  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  use  having  been  made  of 
Posidonius  (Muller,  iii.  415). — Josephus  mentions  Posidonius 
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only  once,  in  his  Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7.  Strongly 
marked  resemblances,  however,  are  discernible  between  his 
exposition  and  that  of  Diodorus  and  Trogus  Pompeius. 
Compare  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii  8.  2-3,  and  in 
Diodorus,  xxxiv.  1 ;  and  that  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Demetrius 
II.  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  11,  and  in  Justin,  i,e.  Trogus 
Pompeius,  xxxvi.  1.  3.  If,  then,  these  two— Diodorus  and 
Trogus  Pompeius — rely  upon  Posidonius,  then  so  also  does 
Josephus.  Further  details  in  Nussbaum,  Observ,  in  Fl.  Jos. 
Antiq.  xiL  3-xiii.  14;  Destinon,  Die  Quellen,  §  52;  J.  G. 
Miiller  on  Josephus  "  Against  Apion,"  214  ff.,  258  f. 

The  historical  and  geographical  fragments  of  Posidonius  are 
collected  by  C.  Miiller,  Fragmcnta  historicoruvi  Grraecarum,  iiL 
245-296.  Compare  generally,  Fabricius,  Bibliothcc.  grace,  ed. 
Harles,  iii.  572-574,  iv.  34. — Bake,  Fosidonii  Rlwdii  rcliquae 
doctrinae,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810. — Clinton,  Fasti  Helle^iid,  vol.  iii. 
under  years  143,  86,  78,  62,  60,  51. — Forbiger,  Handhuch  der 
alien  Oeographie,  i.  1842,  357-363.  —  Toepelmann,  De  Fosi- 
donio  JRhodio  rerum  scriptore,  Bonnae  1867. — Scheppig,  De 
Fosidonio  ApameTisi  renim  gentium  terrarum  scriptore,  Halis 
Sax.  1869. — Nicolai,  Griechische  Ziteraturgeschichte,  ii  182  £, 
242  f.  —  Blass,  De  Oemino  et  Fosidonio,  Kiel  1883.  —  Arnold, 
Untei^suchungen  uber  Theophanes  von  Mytilene  und  Posi- 
donius von  Apamea,  in  Jahrhb.  fur  class.  Fhilologie,  13  Sup- 
plementalband,  1884,  pp.  75-150  (seeks  to  prove  that  Appian  in 
his  Mithridatica  has  used  both  of  these  authors). — Schiihlein, 
Stvdien  zic  Fosidonitcs  RhodiuSy  Freising  1886 ;  a  careful  sifting 
and  arranging  of  biographical  detail.  Zimmermann  in :  Hermes 
xxxiii.  pp.  103-130 ;  on  the  use  made  of  Posidonius  in  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Strabo. — On  Posidonius  as  a  philosopher,  see  Ueber- 
weg,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  189 ;  and  Zeller, 
The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  London  1869.  Also: 
Wendland,  Posidonius  Werk  crif?/  htiv  (Archiv  fur  Geschichte 
der  Philos.,  Bd.  i  1888,  pp.  200-210). 

4.  Timagenes  of  Alexandria, 

Timagenes,  by  birth  probably  a  Syrian,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  Alexandria  by  Gabinius  during  his  Egyptian 
campaign  in  b.c.  55.  He  was  then  carried  off  to  Eome, 
where  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reside  (Suidas,  Lexicon, 
under  the  word  Tifiayivr)^;).     He*  was  notorious  for  his  loose 
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tongue,  on  account  of  which  he  was  forbidden  by  Augustus  to 
enter  his  house.  He  was  nevertheless  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Asinius  PoUio.  Seneca 
in  his  dt  ira,  iii  23,  says :  Fimagenes  m  eontttbemio  Pdlionis 
Asinii  eansensuit,  ac  tota  dvitate  dUedus  est :  nvllum  illi  livien 
praeclusa  Caesaaris  domvs  dbsttUit.  His  numerous  works  were 
much  prized  on  account  of  their  learning  and  their  elegant 
rhetorical  form.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xv.  9,  speaks  of 
Timagenes  as  et  diltgerUia  Oraecus  et  lingua,  '  Even  Quintilian, 
X  1.  75,  names  him  among  the  most  famous  historians.  The 
few  extant  fragments  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  form  any 
definite  judgment  upon  the  contents  and  style  of  his  work. — 
The  quotations  in  Josephus  are  confined  to  the  history  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7),  of  the 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  I.  (Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3),  and  of 
Alexander  Jannaus  (Antiq.  xiii.  12.  5).  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Josephus  did  not  use  the  work  of  Timagenes  at  first 
hand«  but  borrowed  his  references  from  other  historians.  In 
Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3,  he  introduces  a  quotation  in  this  fashion:  *'as 
Strabo  bears  witness  in  the  name  of  Timagenes,  who  says  thus." 
So,  too,  the  quotation  in  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  5  is  taken  from  Strabo, 
who  is  himself  immediately  afterwards  quoted  in  Antiq.  xiii. 
12.  6. 

The  f^jagments  of  Timagenes  are  collected  by  C.  Miiller, 
Fragmcfda  historicorum  graccorum,  iii.  317-323.  Comp.  also 
Clinton,  Fasti  ffcUenid,  iii.  2nd  ed.  p.  573  fif. — Westermann  in 
Pauly's  Eeal-Encyclop.  vi.  2.  1971,  and  the  literature  quoted 
there. — Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturgesch  ii.  188. — Gutschmid 
in  a  papei;  on  "Trogus  and  Timagenes,"  in  Rhein.  Mmeum, 
vol.  xxxvii.  1882,  pp.  548-555,  seeks  to  show  that  Trogus 
Pompeius  is  only  a  Latin  reproduction  of  an  original  Greek 
work,  and  assumes  that  the  latter  was  the  work  of  Timagenes. 

5.  Asinius  Pollio. 
C.  Asinius  Pollio,  the  well-known  friend  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  composed,  besides  other  works,  a  history  of  the  civil 
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war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  17  books,  in  the  Latin 
tongua  This,  at  least,  is  the  most  probable  rendering  of  the 
confused  statements  in  Suidas'  Lexicon,  under  the  names 
UtokUov  and  ^Aaivuy;  (see  Teuffel,  History  of  Bonian  Literature, 
§  221.  3).  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  others  made  use  of  the 
work  (PliUarch.  Fompeius,  c.  72  ;  Caesar,  c.  46  ;  Appian,  Civ. 
iL  82).  Since  it  was  an  authority  of  the  first  order,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  man  of  affairs,  an  investigator 
like  Strabo  naturally  did  not  allow  it  to  escape  him.  From 
a  notice  in  Josephus  it  would  appear  that  Strabo  had  used  it 
and  quoted  from  it  in  the  history  of  Caesar's  Egyptian 
campaign.  In  his  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  3,  Josephus  thus  intro- 
duces a  quotation  :  "  Strabo  of  Cappadocia  bears  witness  to 
this,  when  he  says  thus  in  the  name  of  Asinius." 

Compare  on  Asinius  Pollio  generally,  TeufFel  in  Pauly's  Real- 
Encyclop.  i  2,  2  Aufl.  pp.  1859-1865;  Teufifel,  History  of 
Borrvan  Literature^  §  221,  and  the  literature  quoted  in  both 
places. — Something  may  also  be  found  in  Hiibner,  Orundriss  zu 
Vorlesungen  ilher  die  romische  Literaturgesch,  1878,  p.  181. — 
On  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  Thouret,  De  Cicerone,  Asinio 
Pollione,  C.  Oppio  rerum  Caesarianarum  scriptoribus  (Leipz. 
Stud,  zu  class.  Philol.,  Bd.  L  1878,  pp.  303-360 ;  on  Asinius 
Pollio,  pp.  324-346).  A  discussion  is  being  carried  on  in 
regard  to  the  authorities  used  by  Appian,  but  nothing  definite 
has  been  reached  as  to  how  far  he  may  have  employed  the 
work  of  Asinius  Pollio. 

6.  Hypsikrates, 

Hypsikrates,  a  writer  otherwise  unknown,  is  quoted  twice 
by  Strabo  in  his  Geography.  The  one  quotation  refers  to  the 
history  of  Asander,  a  governor  of  the  Bosporus  under  King 
Phamaces  II.,  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Strabo,  vii.  4.  6).  The 
other  quotation  refers  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Caucasian 
nations  (Strabo,  xi.  5.  1).  In  a  third  passage  a  quotation 
about  the  natural  history  of  Libya  is  attributed  to  Iphikrates, 
but  this  name  is  most  likely  to  be  read  Hypsikrates  (Strabo,  xviL 
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3.  5).  According  to  LtunuTL  Macrdb,  c.  22,  Hjrpsikrates  was 
a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  Since  he  treats  of  the  times  of  Caesar  he  cannot 
have  been  much  older  than  Strabo. — According  to  a  statement 
in  Josephus,  Strabo  had  borrowed  from  this  Hypsikrates  in 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Caesar :  "  The  same 
Strabo  says  thus  again,  in  another  place,  in  the  name  of 
Hypsikrates,"  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  3. 

Compare  generally,  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Aistoricorum  Grae- 
earum,  iii.  493  ff. — Bahr  in  Pauly's  Beal-Encydopaedie,  iiL  1560. 

7.  Ddlius. 

DelHus,  a  friend  of  Antonius,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  Antonius,  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part. 
(Strabo,  xi.  13.  3,  p.  523:  w  (frrja-iv  6  ^iWio^  6  rov 
'AvTtoviov  if>iKo^,  avyypd^^a^  rr/v  iirl  HapBvaiov^  airrov  arpa- 
reiav,  iv  f  irapfjv  koX  axno^  rfyeftoviav  e'xcov,  Plutarch,  Anton, 
c.  59 :  7roWov9  Se  koI  twv  aWcav  <f>L\a)v  oi  KXeoTrdrpa^ 
KoXaxe^  i^iffaXov  .  ,  ,  &v  koX  MdpKo^  fjv  Si\apo^  koI  AeKKio^ 
6  laropiicosi). 

It  is  possible,  as  Biircklein  and  Gutschmid  surmise,  that 
all  the  accounts  of  later  historians  regarding  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  the  years  B.C.  41-36,  and  so,  too,  that  of 
Josephus,  are  drawn  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 
work.  Josephus  mentions  Dellius  in  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  1  ; 
XV.  2.  6  ;  Wars  of  Jews,  i.  15.  3  ;  not,  however,  as  a  historian, 
but  as  a  comrade  of  Antony. 

Compare  Biircklein,  Qtiellen  und  Chronologie  der  romisch" 
parthischen  Fddzuge  in  den  Jahren,  713-718.  An  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  1879  (on  Josephus,  pp.  41-43).  —  Gutschmid, 
Gesehichte  Trans  und  seiner  Nacliharldnder,  1888,  p.  97. 
Generally,  Haakh  in  Pauly's  Real  -  Fncj/clopaedie,  iL  899. 
Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  255.  3. 
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8.  Straho. 
Besides  his  Geography,  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  and 
will  be  treated  of  under  §  3.  D,  among  extant  authorities, 
Strabo  was  the  author  of  a  large  historical  work  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  has  been  lost.  It  had  been 
completed  before  Strabo  began  his  Geography.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  latter  work  he  refers  to  his  history :  Atoirep  fifieU 
TreTToirjKore^  viro/ivij/iaTa  la-roptKct  j^i^aifia,  eo9  irrroXafi- 
fidvo/j£v,  ek  TTjv  ^diKr)v  koI  TroXiriKtjv  <f>i\oao<l>iav.  From 
another  quotation  which  he  makes,  it  appears  that  the  5  th 

=  I  book  of  that  history  began  where  the  work  of  Polybius  ended, 
'  \i.e,  with  B.C.  146  :  elprjKore^  Be  woWa  irepl  twi/  IladiK&p 
vo/ilfKov  iv  T0  €KTrj  T&v  laTopiK&v  VTrofivfjfAdraiv  j8t/8X^, 
Sevrepa  Sk  r&v  /lerh  UoXv^iov.  This  overlapping  of  the 
narrative  explains  how  it  is  that  the  character  of  the  first 
four  books  is  different  from  that  of  the  books  fiera  IloXvfiiov ; 
the  former  being  summary  in  the  style,  the  latter  detailed  and 
full.  In  the  earlier  books  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great 
must  have  been  treated  of,  for  Strabo  says  in  a  third  passage 
that  he  had  come  to  see  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  reports 
about  India  when  he  was  engaged  upon  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great :  kol  fjiuv  5'  innjp^v  iwl  irXeov  /cart^Beiu 
ravra  virofivqfiari^ofiivoy^  rh^  ^AXe^dvBpov  wpd^et^. 
According  to  an  explanatory  note  by  Suidas,  Lexicon,  under  the 
name  IIoXv/3ao9,  the  work  "  after  Polybius  "  was  composed  of 
forty-three  books:  "Strabo,"  it  is  said,  "wrote  the  fierci  IloXv^tov 
in  forty-three  books  ; "  while  the  whole  work  was  made  up  of 
forty-seven  books.    From  the  quotations  in  Josephus  it  may  be 

y  concluded  that  the  history  had  been  carried  down  at  least  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  in  B.a  37.  It  may  there- 
fore have  closed  with  the  establishment  of  sole  and  absolute 
monarchy  under  Augustus.  The  most  of  the  quotations  are 
made  by  Josephus,  who  evidently  used  this  work  as  his  main 
authority   for    the    history    of  the    Asmonaeans  from    John 
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Hyrcanus  to  the  overthrow  of  Antigonus,  B.o.  135-37, 
because  he  culls  from  this  large  general  history  the  passages 
and  allusions  that  have  reference  to  the  history  of  Palestine. 
Such  notices  will  be  found  in  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  4,  11.  3, 
12.  6  ;  xiv.  3.  1,  4.  3,  6.  4,  7.  2,  8.  3  ;  xv.  1.  2. 
Compare  also  a  statement  with  reference  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7.  This  history 
of  Strabo  is  also  expressly  cited  by  Plutarch,  Svlla,  c.  26  ; 
Luc\dL  c.  28  ;  Caesar y  c.  63  ;  and  by  TertuUian,  de  anima, 
c.  46.  But  much  as  the  loss  of  this  work  is  to  be  regretted, 
it  is  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Josephiis  used  it 
along  with  Nicolaus  Damascenus  as  one  of  his  principal 
authorities.  For  Strabo  was  a  thoroughgoing  investigator,, 
who  employed  the  best  sources  with  circumspection,  subjecting 
them  to  a  careful  critical  examination.  Even  in  the  few 
fragments  preserved  in  Josephus  he  three  times  cited  his 
authorities  by  name,  Timagenes,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Hypsi- 
krates.  That  he  made  use  of  the  great  work  of  Posidonius 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  though  his  name  is  not  once 
mentioned,  we  cannot  say  how  much  Strabo  may  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  the  information  given  in  his  comprehen- 
sive work.  Josephus  frequently  calls  attention  to  the  agree- 
ment between  Strabo  and  Nicolaus  Damascenus.  "  Now 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  and  Strabo  of  Cappadocia  both 
describe  the  expeditions  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius  against  the 
Jews,  while  neither  of  them  says  anything  new  that  is  not  in 
the  other,"  Antiq.  xiv.  6.  4.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  one  had  made  use  of  the  other,  seeing  that  they  were 
contemporaries.  Nicolaus  Damascenus  is  quoted  by  Strabo 
in  his  Greography  (xv.  1.  72,  73).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  work  of  Strabo  is  rather  older  than  that  of  Nicolas. 
The  agreement  between  them  to  which  Josephus  calls  atten- 
tion must  therefore  have  resulted  from  their  using  the  same 
authorities. 


\/ 
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It  was  a  decided  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lewitz  (Quaest,  Flav. 
specimen,  1835)  to  describe  Strabo  the  historian  and  Strabo  the 
geographer  as  two  different  persons.  Josephus  does  indeed 
speak  of  his  authority  as  a  Cappadociaii,  whereas  the  geographer 
belonged  to  Amasia  in  Pontus.  But  the  district  of  Pontus  is 
also  called  by  Strabo  jj  rrphg  rf  Uovrtf)  Ka^'xradoxsa  (xiii.  1.  4) ; 
and  Pliny  names  Amasia  among  the  cities  of  Cappadocia  (Nat. 
Hist.  vi.  3.  8).  Mitliridates,  king  of  Pontus,  is  styled  on  an 
inscription  :  Mi6f>addTr,g  Kacr^a3ox/[a;  /Satf/Xfuf].  See  Le  Bas 
and  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  iii.  136«.  Kuhn,  Die  Stadtische 
und  biirgerlich  Verfassung  des  rom.  Eeichs,  ii.  148. 

The  fragments  of  Strabo*s  historical  work  are  collected  by 
Miiller,  Fragmenta  historicum  graecorumy  iiL  490-494. 

9.  Commentaries  of  Herod, 

Like  other  royal  personages  of  that  age,  such  as  Augustus 
and  Agrippa  (Teufifel,  History  of  Boman  Literature,  §  220), 
Herod  the  Great  wrote  Commentaries  or  Memoirs,  which  are 
once  referred  to  by  Josephus.  "  This  account  we  give  the 
reader  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Commentaries  of  King  Herod," 
Antiq,  xv.  6.  3.  Whether  Joseplms  had  actually  seen 
them  himself  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  in  his  own  history 
of  Herod  he  follows  Nicolaus  Damascenus  as  his  chief 
authority,  and  besides  him  used  only  a  source  that  was 
unfavourable  to  Herod.  The  preterite  irepvel'^eTo  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  the  work  cited  did  not  then  lie  before  the 
writer,  but  was  known  to  him  only  at  second  hand. 

On  the  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and'  historical  studies  of 
Herod,  see  the  fragment  from  the  Autobiography  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  gra^,  iiL  350. — The  view 
which  I  had  myself  at  one  time  advocated,  that  Josephus  had 
made  a  direct  use  of  the  Commentaries  of  Herod,  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  tenable.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  Destinon, 
Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus,  1882,  121  fiF.  But  we  have  not 
the  materials  for  arriving  at  any  final  and  definite  result 

10.  Ptolemdus. 

In  the  work  of  Ammonius,  Dc  adfinium  vocabulorum  diffe- 
reniia,  the  following    statement   is   made    under  the    word 
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*ISovfidioi :  "  Idumaeans  and  Jews  (lovBaiot)  differ  from  one 
another,  as  Ptolemaus  says  in  the  first  book  of  liis  Life  of 
King  Herod.  For  the  Jews  are  the  original  inhabitants ;  but 
the  Idumaeans  were  originally  not  Jews,  but  Phoenicians  and 
Syrians."  The  work  of  one  Ptolemaus  on  Herod,  here 
referred  to,  is  otherwise  quite  unknown.  The  statements 
quoted  about  the  semi-Judaism  of  the  Idumaeans  are  without 
doubt  taken  from  an  independent  and  unbiassed  investigation 
as  to  the  descent  of  Herod,  such  as  a  royal  historiographer 
would  never  have  ventured  to  publish.  Compare  Josephus, 
Antiq,  xiv.  1.  3.  The  author  cannot  therefore  have 
belonged  to  the  court  officials  of  Herod,  among  whom  we 
meet  with  two  men  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
was  a  brother  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who,  after  Herod's 
death,  took  the  side  of  Antipas,  as  we  are  told  in  Antiq. 
xvii  9.  4,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3.  Tlie  other,  after 
Herod's  death,  joined  the  party  of  Archelaus  along  with 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  Antiq,  xviL 
8.  2,  9.  3,  5,  and  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8  ;  ii.  2.  1,4. 
Seeing  that  our  author  can  be  neither  of  these  two,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  the  grammarian  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  the 
only  writer  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  mentioned  by  Ammonius 
in  De  adf/n.  vocab.  differentia  in  any  other  passage  than  the  one 
above  quoted.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  indeed  (s,v,  'AaKoXxov) 
speaks  of  this  Ptolemy  as  a  contemporary  of  Aristarchus ;  and 
if  this  were  so,  he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ  But  Bage  (De  Ptolemaeo  Ascalonita,  1882) 
has  made  it  highly  probable  that  this  statement  of  Stephanus 
is  erroneous,  and  that  Ptolemy  had  lived  rather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  In  that  case  he  would 
be,  in  respect  of  time,  in  the  very  best  position  for  writing  a 
biography  of  Herod. 

Many  accomplished  scholars,  as  Fabricius  in  BiUioth.  grace, 
v.  296,  Ammon  in  his  note  on  the  passage  from  Ammonius,  and 
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Westermann  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  historicis  precis, 
p.  226,  regard  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon  as  the  author  of  Herod's 
biography.  Compare  in  regard  to  him  generally,  the  literature 
given  in  Div.  iL  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29. — MiUler,  Fragm,  hist  grace,, 
is  inclined  to  look  for  the  author  among  the  courtiers  of  Herod. 
The  statement  about  the  Idumaeans,  quoted  above,  is  found 
also  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  a  writing  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  of 
Ascalon,  rnpl  dia^opag  Xe^tuv,  which  has  recently  been  published 
in  a  complete  form  by  Heylbut  in  Hermes,  vol.  xxii.  1887,  pp. 
388-410.  In  this  work  the  passage  runs  as  follows :  "  Jews 
(^lovdaToi)  and  Idumaeans  ('l5ov/iaToi)  are  not  the  same;  for  the  Jews 
are  the  original  inhabitants,  but  the  Idumaeans  were  originally 
not  Jews,  but  Phoenicians  and  Syrians."  But  this  passage,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  this  reputed  work  of  Ptolemy,  appears  to 
be  nothing  else  than  an  extract  from  Ammonius,  who  had  on 
his  part  quoted  from  the  genuine  work  of  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon. 

11.  Nicolaus  Damascenus, 
No  writer  has  been  used  by  Josephns  who  yields  such  abund- 
ance of  good  material  for  the  post-Biblical  period  as  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  Herod.  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  non-Jewish  family  in  Damascus. 
His  father,  Antipater,  held  the  highest  official  appointments 
there.  Since  Nicolas,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
in  B.C.  4,  speaks  of  himself  as  about  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  been  born  about  b.c.  64.  He  acquired  a  thorough 
Greek  education,  and  in  his  philosophical  views  followed 
mainly  Aristotle.  Hence  in  the  Fragments  collected  by 
Miiller  he  is  called  "Nicolas  the  Peripatetic,"  "one  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophers."  According  to  Sophronius,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  the  children  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  When  Augustus  was  in  Syria  in 
B.C.  20,  Nicolas  saw  in  Antioch  the  Indian  ambassadors  who 
came  there  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  73).  Probably  even  then,  but 
at  the  very  latest  by  B.C.  14,  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  King  Herod,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  some 
important  diplomatic  negotiations.      In  B.C.   14  he  was    in 
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the  Tetiune  of  Herod  when  he  visited  Agrippa  in  Asia 
Minor.  At  a  later  period  he  went  with  Herod  to  Eome. 
When  Herod,  on  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Arabia,  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Augustus,  Nicolas  was  sent  to 
Borne  as  his  ambassador.  Also  in  his  conflicts  with  his 
sons;  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  Nicolas  occupied 
a  prominent  place  as  counsellor  of  the  king.  After  tKe 
death  of  Herod  he  represented  the  interests  of  Archelaus 
before  the  emperor  at  Eome.  All  these  particulars  are 
derived  from  his  autobiography,  as  given  in  Miiller's  Frag- 
ments and  the  corresponding  sections  of  Josephus.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  his  last  years  in  Eome. 

Of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  which  Nicolas  is  supposed 
to  have  written,  no  single  vestige  now  remains.  Even  of 
his  philosophical  productions  very  little  has  been  preserved. 
Undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  writings 
were  his  historical  works,  regarding  which  Suidas,  in  his 
Lexicon,  under  the  name  Ni/c6\ao<;,  makes  the  following 
remark:  "He  wrote  a  general  history  in  eighty  books, 
and  an  account  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  and  also  of  his  own 
life  and  career."  Besides  these  three  works,  he  wrote, 
according  to  Photius,  BMioth,  cod.  189,  a  irapaSo^ayv  iO&v 
Gwarftayri,  Of  all  the  four  works  we  possess  fragments  of 
greater  or  less  extent. 

We  owe  the  greater  number  of  the  fragments  that  are 
preserved  to  the  great  undertaking  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  a.d.  912-959,  who  had  the  most 
trustworthy  statements  of  the  old  historians  collected  into 
certain  volumes.  There  were  in  all  fifty -three  volumes 
or  heads  among  which  those  collections  were  distributed. 
Only  a  few  of  those  fifty-three  books  have  been  preserved,  and 
of  those  that  are  extant,  only  two  come  into  consideration  at 
present.  (1)  The  extracts  De  virtidihis  et  vitiiSy  edited  by 
Valesius  in  A.D.  1634;  and  (2)  the  extracts  De  insidiis,  first 
edited  by  Feder,  from  a  codex  Escurialensis,  in  a.d.  1848-1855, 
with  other  extracts,  in  3  vols.    At  the  same  time,  and  inde- 
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pendently  of  Feder,  Miiller  edited  the  same  manuscript  in 
his  Fra{jm,  hist,  graec,  iii.  1849. — Compare  on  the  undertaking 
of  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  generally,  Fabricius-Harles, 
Bihlioth,  graec,  viii ;  Sehulze,  De  excerptis  constantinianis  qvues- 
tiones  criticae,  Bonn  1866.  De  Boor,  Zu  den  Excerptensamm- 
lungen  des  Konstantin  Porphyrogennetos  (Hermes,  Bd.  xix. 
1884,  pp.  123-148). 

1.  The  great  historical  work  of  Nicolas  contained  144 
books  (Athenaeus,  vi,  p.  249).  When  Suidas  speaks  ofonly 
eighty  books,  this  must  be  explained  either  by  assuming  an 
error  in  the  MSS.  of  Suidas,  or  by  supposing  that  only  eighty 
books  were  known  to  Suidas.  The  extensive  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  Constantine  excerpts,  de  virttUiims  and  de 
insidiis,  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  first  seven  books,  and 
refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
Lydians,  and  Persians,  down  to  the  times  of  Croesus  and 
Cyrus.  Of  books  8-95  we  possess  as  good  as  nothing. 
Of  book  96  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus 
and  Athenaeus.  Books  96,  103,  104,  107,  108,  110,  114, 
116,  123,  124  are  distinctly  quoted.  In  books  123  and 
124  an  account  is  given  of  the  negotiations  with  Agrippa 
in  Asia  Minor  in  favour  of  the  Jews  residing  there,  in 
which  Herod  and  Nicolaus  Damascenus  represented  the  Jewish 
interests  (J ose^hns,  Antiq,  xii.  3.  2 ;  comp.  xvL  2.  2—5).  These 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  year  B.c.  14.  The  remain- 
ing twenty  books  would  undoubtedly  treat  of  the  following 
ten  years,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Archelaus, 
in  B.C.  4.  One  only  requires  to  read  Josephus  connectedly 
in  order  to  see  immediately  that  the  uncommonly  complete 
and  detailed  authority  which  he  follows  in  books  xv.— xviL 
on  the  life  of  Herod,  breaks  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Archelaus.  What  he  tells  regarding  that  reign  in 
book  xviii.  is  so  desperately  poor  and  meagre,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  had  at  his  disposal 
a  document  like  that  upon  which  he  drew  for  books  xv.— 
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xvii.  Bnt  this  complete  and  detailed  authority  can  have 
been  no  other  than  the  work  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  who 
is  expressly  cited  in  Antiq,  xvi.  7.  1,  and  who  in  his  auto- 
biography gives  a  historical  statement  that  reads  almost  like 
an  extract  from  Josephus.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  gives 
in  briefer  form  the  story  of  the  events  recorded  at  greater 
length  by  the  author  in  his  larger  historical  work. — But  the 
historical  work  of  Nicolas  is  used  by  Josephus,  not  only 
for  the  history  of  Herod,  but  also  for  the  history  of  the 
Asmonaeans,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  he  uses  the 
historical  work  of  Strabo  {Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4,  12.  6;  xiv.  4. 
3,  6.  4).  Josephus  also  expressly  cites  Nicolas'  work  for 
the  history  of  primitive  times  {ATUiq,  i.  3.  6,  3.  9,  7.  2), 
for  the  history  of  David  (Antiq,  viL  5.  2),  and  the  history 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  {Treatise  against  Apian,  ii.  7). 

2.  Of  the  biography  of  Augustus,  Blo^  Kaiaapo^,  there 
are  still  extant  two  large  fragments,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
Constantino  excerpts,  de  virtutibiis,  treats  of  the  history  of 
Octavian's  youth  and  education;  while  the  other,  which  is 
particularly  extensive,  in  the  Constantine  excerpts,  de  insidiis, 
refers  to  the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  Caesar's  assassi- 
nation, there  being  added  to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  large  note 
or  excursus,  c  19—27,  a  complete  account  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded  his 
murder.  This  second  fragment,  which  was  first  made  known 
in  the  publications  of  Feder,  Muller,  and  Piccolos,  makes  it 
possible  fairly  to  estimate  the  historical  value  of  the  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  general  panegyristic  character,  is 
considerable. 

3.  The  autobiography,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
preserved  in  the  excerpts  de  virtutibtcs,  and  upon  which 
probably  Suidas  mainly  relies  for  the  facts  given  in  his 
Lexicon^  articles  on  the  names  ^AvTtirarpo^  and  NucoXao^,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the   undisguised  self-complacency 
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and    conceit   of    its    author,    which   he    shows   in   the    un- 
bounded praise  lavished  upon  all  his  own  achievements. 

4.  The  collection  of  "Remarkable  Habits  and  Customs," 
Hapaho^tov  iO&v  avvar^toyri,  which  was  seen  by  Fhotius 
{Bihlioth,  cod,  189),  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  extracts 
in  the  Florilegium  of  Stobaeus. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Nicolas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  philosophical  fragments,  was  first  issued  by 
Muller  in  his  Fragmenta  histo7'icorum  graeeorutn,  iii.  1849,  pp. 
343-464,  and  iv.  pp.  661-664.  Compare  generally,  Clinton, 
Fasti  HeUenici,  ed.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  574  f. — Gratz,  Ge3chichte  der 
Juden,  ed.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  483,  note  20,  proving  that  Nicolas 
was  not  a  Jew. — Nicolai,  Geschichte  Literaturgeschichte,  ii. 
536  f. — On  his  exposition  of  early  history,  books  i.-vii. :  Stein- 
metz,  Herodot  und  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Liineburg  1861. — 
On  Nicolas  as  an  authority  with  Josephus :  Bloch,  Die  Quellen 
des  Flavins  Josephus,  1879,  pp.  106-116.  Destinon,  Die 
Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus,  1882,  pp.  91-120. 

The  Biog  Katifapoi  was  separately  edited  by  Piccolos,  Nicolas 
de  Damas.,  vie  de  C^sar,  fragment  recemment  ddcouvert,  etc., 
Paris  1850. — It  is  discussed  by  the  following:  Burger,  De 
Nicolai  Damasceni  fragmento  Escurialensi  quod  inscribitur  Btog 
Kaiaapoi,  Bonnae  1869  ;  and  0.  E.  Schmidt,  who  writes  in  the 
Jahrbb.  fur  class.  Philologie,  1884,  pp.  666-687,  on  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  and  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  supporting,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Burger,  the  historical  importance  of  the  B/o;  Kai<rapog, 
and  seeking  to  show  that  Suetonius  had  made  use  of  it. 

The  fragments  of  the  Uapado^uv  s&ojv  truvayuyri  have  also  been 
collected  and  edited  in  a  separate  issue  by  Westermann,  napa- 
do^oypdfot,  1839,  pp.  166,  167. — On  the  passage  referring  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  see  Trieber,  Quaestiones  Laconicae,  pars 
I. :  De  Nicolai  Damasceni  Laconicis,  BeroL  1867. 

Of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Nicolas  there  remain  only 
a  number  of  titles  and  short  fragments.  See  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  ed.  2,  iii.  p.  574  ff. — Eoeper,  Lcctioiies  Abxdphara- 
gianae,  Danzig  1844,  pp.  27,  35-43. — Muller,  Fra^gm,  hist(yi\ 
gi^aec,  iii.  344.  —  Zeller,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics, 
London  1869. — Zell  in  Pauly's  Eeal-Encyclopaedie,  i  2,  2 
Aufl.  p.  1679  £,  art.  "  Aristoteles." — Diels,  Doxographi  graeci, 
1879,  p.  84,  Anm.  1. — The  pseudo-Aristotelian  writing  de 
plantis  has   been  ascribed  by  E.  H.  F.  Meyer  to  Nicolaus 
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Damascenus,  and  published  under  his  name. — Another  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  tract,  '^rspi  x6<ffio\i,  has  been  by  several  scholars  in 
earlier  and  later  times  attributed  to  Nicolas.  The  grounds  for 
so  doing  are  very  insufficient.  Becker,  Bernays,  and  Zeller, 
however,  still  incline  to  ascribe  it  to  our  author.  On  its  later 
reproduction  by  Apuleius,  see  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture^  §  367.  6. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  quotations 
and  fragments  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Nicolas,  they  are 
closely  related  to  those  of  Aristotle,  and  were  not  so  much 
independent  works  as  short  expositions  or  compendia  and 
illustrations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Koeper,  Lectiones  Abtdpharagianae,  pp.  35-43,  and 
Usener  in :  Bernays'  Ges,  Abhandlungen,  ii.  281.  Roeper  gives 
the  most  complete  collection  of  quotations  and  fragments.  This 
is  the  view  also  taken  of  them  by  Ueberweg  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy f  voL  i.'p.  184. 


12.  The  Commentaries  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  65th  chapter  of  his  Life,  Josephus  refers  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Vespasian  as  vouching  the  correctness  of  his 
statements :  "  Nor  is  it  only  I  who  say  this :  but  so  it  is 
written  in  the  Commentaries  of  Vespasian  the  emperor." 
At  the  same  time  he  brings  the  charge  against  his  opponent, , 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  that  he  could  not  have  read  those  com- 
mentaries, since  his  statements  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this  in  the  emperor's  work:  "For  neither  wast  thou  con- 
cerned in  that  war,  nor  hast  thou  read  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  of  which  we  have  evident  proof,  because  thou  hast 
contradicted  those  Commentaries  of  Caesar  in  thy  history." 
In  the  Treatise  against  Apion  he  engages  in  a  polemic 
against  those  who  judged  unfavourably  of  bis  History  of  the 
Jewish  War,  and  denies  to  them  the  right  of  making  such 
a  criticism :  **  How  impudent  must  those  deserve  to  be 
esteemed  who  undertake  to  contradict  me  about  the  true 
state  of  those  afiairs,  who,  although  they  pretend  to  have 
made  use  of  both  the  emperor's  own  memoirs,  yet  they 
could  not  be  acquainted  with  our  affairs  who  fought  against 
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them."  These  memoirs  "  of  the  emperor's "  are  evidently 
identical  with  the  Commentaries  of  Vespasian  referred  to  in 
the  Life.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  them. 
Compare  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature^  §  3,11.  2. 
Josephus  evidently  came  to  know  them  only  after  he  had 
composed  his  work  on  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  since  he  does 
not  mention  them  among  his*  authorities  for  that  work 
{Treatise  against  Apion,  i  9-10). 

13.  Antonius  Julianus. 

Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Octavian.  c.  33.  4,  refers  for  proof 
of  his  statement  that  the  Jews  had  brought  their  misfortunes 
upon  themselves  by  their  own  evil  deeds,  to  their  own 
writings  and  those  of  the  Romans :  "  Bead  again  their 
writings,  or  if  you  prefer  those  of  the  Romans,  look  into  those 
of  Antonius  Julianus,  and  you  will  find  that  their  own 
wickedness  has  occasioned  their  calamities."  The  work  of 
Antonius  Julianus  treated  probably  of  the  war  of  Vespasian. 
For  a  MdpKo^  *Avrtovio<;  *lov\iav6<:  is  also  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  Procurator  of  Judea  during  the  time  of  the 
Vespasian  war  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi,  4.  3). 

Bernays  (Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus,  1861, 
p.  56)  conjectures  that  this  work  of  Antonius  Julianus  may 
have  been  used  by  Tacitus,  on  whom  again  the  work  of 
Sulpicius  Severus  depends.  This  is  possible.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  yet  other  works  on  the 
Vespasian  war.  Josephus,  indeed,  distinguishes  such  books 
into  two  classes.  To  the  one  class  belonged  those  who  knew  the 
events  of  the  war  at  first  hand  from  having  themselves  been 
engaged  in  it,  but  through  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Eomans 
or  against  the  Jews,  told  the  story  in  a  false  and  garbled 
manner.  To  the  other  class  belonged  those  who  knew  the 
matter  only  from  report,  and  were  often  misled  by  the  incorrect 
and  inconsistent  reports  on  which  they  relied.  "  Some  men 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  afiair  themselves  have  gotten 
together  vain  and  contradictory  stories  by  hearsay,  and  have 
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written  them  down  after  a  sophistical  manner ;  and  those  who ) 
were  then  present  have  given  false  account  of  things,  and  this 
rather  out  of  humour  of  flattery  to  the  Eomans  or  of  hatred  to 
the  Jews,"  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  preface  1.  Compare 
also  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  Antiquities, 
in  the  Treatise  against  Ajnon,  1.  8  at  the  end,  and  in  the  letter 
of  Agrippa,  quoted  in  chap.  65  of  the  Zi/e  of  Josephus. 

14.  Jtistus  of  Tiberias. 

About  the  life  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  we  know  only  what 
Josephus  has  told  us  in  his  Life  (chaps.  9,  12,  17,  35, 
37,  54,  65,  70,  74).  He  was  a  Jew  who  had  received  a 
Greek  education  (c.  9),  and  along  with  his  father  Pistus  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  position  in  his  native  city  of  Tiberias  during 
the  Jewish  war  of  a.d.  66-67.  Being  a  man  of  moderate 
tendencies,  he  attached  himself  more  under  compulsion  than 
voluntarily  to  the  revolution  party,  but  quitted  his  native 
town  even  before  the  subjugation  of  Galilee,  and  fled  to 
Agrippa  (c.  70).  Condemned  to  death  by  Vespasian,  and 
given  over  to  Agrippa  for  execution,  he  had  his  sentence 
commuted  by  him,  through  the  intercession  of  Berenice,  to  a 
long  period  of  imprisonment  He  seems  then  to  have  gone 
again  to  reside  in  Tiberias,  but  led,  according  to  Josephus,  a 
rather  mysterious  and  doubtful  sort  of  life.  Agrippa  sentenced 
him  twice  to  imprisonment,  and  had  him  repeatedly  banished 
his  native  city.  Once  he  pronounced  against  him  sentence  of 
death,  and  pardoned  him  only  at  the  entreaty  of  Berenice, 
In  spite  of  all  this,  Agrippa  entrusted  him  with  the  rd^i^ 
iirtaroK&v,  But  in  this  office,  too,  Justus  proved  himself 
unserviceable,  and  was  at  last,  for  good  and  all,  dismissed  by 
Agrippa  (Josephus*  Life,  c.  65).  He  was  still  alive  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  for  his  Chronicle 
reaches  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,  A.D.  100.  His  works  are :  1.  A  History  of  the  Jewish 
War,  against  which  the  polemic  of  Josephus  in  his  Life  is 
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directed.  The  later  writers  who  mention  this  work,  Eusebius, 
\  Jerome,  his  translator  Sophronius,  and  Suidas,  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  it  only  from  Josephus.  It  is  also  very  doubtful 
whether  Steph.  Byz.  &u  Ti/Sepui^:,  drew  directly  from  this 
work. — 2.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Jewish  Kings  from  Moses  to 
Agrippa  II.  It  was  known  to  Photius,  and  is  briefly  described 
by  him  (Biilioth,  cod.  33).  Also  Julius  Africanus,  from  whom 
the  quotations  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  and  in  Syncellus 
are  borrowed,  made  use  of  it.  A  notice  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ii.  5.  41,  has  probably  to  be  referred  to  another  work  of 
Justus. — 3.  The  existence  of  the  Commentarioli  de  scripturis, 
mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his  de  viris  illustr.  c.  14,  is  very 
questionable,  since  no  other  author  knows  anything  about  it. 

In  regard  to  the  part  played  by  Justus  during  the  Jewish 
war  utterly  false  opinions  have  very  widely  prevailed,  owing 
to  the  misleading  statements  of  Josephus.  He  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  an  extreme  patriot  and  bitter  foe  of  the 
Eomans.  So  especially  by  Baerwald,  Josephtts  in  GalUda,  1887. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  all  these  assertions  of  Josephus 
affords  us  an  essentially  different  picture.  On  the  one  hand, 
Josephus  describes  him  as  a  chief  agitator  in  pressing  on  the 
war,  and  afl&rms  that  he  had  moved  his  native  city  of  Tiberias 
to  revolt  from  Agrippa  and  the  Eomans  (Life,  9,  65,  70). 
For  proof  of  this  Josephus  adduces  his  campaign  against  the 
cities  of  Decapolis,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  on  account  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  the  representatives  of  those  cities  to 
Vespasian,  and  by  him  given  over  to  be  punished  to  Agrippa, 
so  that  he  escaped  death  only  through  the  intercession  of 
Berenice  (c.  9  at  the  end,  65,  74).  Further,  his  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  John  of  Gischala  (c.  17)  and 
Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias  (c.  54),  is  advanced  as  evidence  against 
him.  But  in  spite  of  this  effort  to  brand  Justus  as  one  mainly 
to  blame  for  the  revolutionary  rising  in  Galilee,  Josephus  is 
yet  guileless  enough  to  confess  even  at  the  outset  that  Justus 
belonged  neither  to  the  Eoman  nor  to  the  revolutionary  party, 
^  but  to  a  middle  party  which  "  pretended  to  be  doubtful  about 
!  going  to  war"  (c.  9).  And  a  whole  series  of  facts  prove  that 
Justus  was  by  no  means  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  war.  His 
nearest  relatives  in  Gftmala  were  murdered  by  the  revolutionary 
party  (c.  35,  37).     He  himself  was  one  of  the  prominent  men 
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who  opposed  the  destruction  of  tlie  palace  of  Herod  in  Tiberias 
(c  12),  Indeed,  he  wag  one  of  the  councUlors  wliora  Joaephus 
bad  put  iu  prison  just  because  they  would  not  join  in  the 
revolution,  to  whom  he  also  then  declared  that  he  did  indeed 
know  the  might  of  the  Romans,  but  that  for  tlie  present  they 
could  do  nothing  else  than  join  "  the  robbers,"  that  is,  the 
revolutionists  (a  S5.  Comp.  Wars  o/  the  Jews,  ii.  21.  8-10 ; 
Life,  32-34).  Justus  also  left  Tiberias  when  the  revolution 
there  was  just  at  its  height,  and  went  over  to  Agrippa  and  the 
Romans  (c.  65  and  70).  He  was  therefore  quite  c^irrect  in  his 
statement  that  Josephus  was  mainly  chargeable  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Tiberias,  and  in  aftirmiag  that 
Tiberias  had  been  drawn  into  the  revolt  only  under  compulsion 
(c,  65),  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  perfectly  clear. 
Jofitius  was  a  man  of  precisely  the  same  style  and  tendency  as 
Josephus.  Both  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  but  both  did  so 
only  under  the  pressure  of  circumstauces.  In  reality  neither 
of  them  wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  ao  now  the 
one  seeks  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other. 

The  work  which  Josephus  in  hia  lA/c  so  vehemently 
attacks  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  the  Chronicle  described 
by  Photius.  For,  according  to  Pholius,  that  Chronicle  was 
"  very  meagre  and  brief,  and  passed  over  much  that  was  im- 
portant and  even  necessary ; "  but  the  work  rel'erred  to  by 
Josephus  evidently  entered  into  minute  details,  and  ia  simply 
characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
"  For  ho  was  not  unskilful  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
dependence  ou  that  skill  it  was  that  he  undertook  to  write  a 
histcay  of  these  affairs "  {Li/i,  c  9),  "  Justus,  who  hath 
himseJf  written  a  history  concerning  these  affairs.  .  .  .  Justus 
onderlook  to  write  about  these  facts  and  about  the  Jewish 
war"  (c.  65).  In  this  same  chapter  {Life,  c  65)  Josephus 
speaks  of  his  astonishment  at  the  impudence  of  Justus,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  best  narrator  of  these  occurrences ;  whereas 
he  knew  nothing  at  first  hand,  either  of  the  proceedings  in 
Gidilee,  or  of  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  or  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
He  therefore  evidently  treated  in  that  work  of  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  war.  It  was  not  published  by  Justus  until 
twenty  years  after  it  had  been  completed,  when  Vespasian, 
Tltns,  and  Agrippa  II.  were  dead  {Life,  c  65).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  completed  during  the  lifetime  of  Agrippa, 
and  so,  again,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Chronicle 
which  reaches  down  to  Agrippa's  death. — Eusebius,  Jerome, 
«nd  others  derived  their  grounds  of  accusation  egaiuBt  Justus 
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from  Joseplius.  He  is  charged  (Eusebius,  Hiaf.  EccleB.  iji, 
10.  8 ;  Jerome,  de  viris  illustr.  c  14)  with  having  written  a 
history  of  Jewish  affairs  in  a  distorted  manner  to  suit  his  own 
personal  euda,  and  is  declared  to  liave  been  convicted  by 
Josephus  of  falsehood.  The  article  in  Suidas'  Lexicon  on 
'loutfrof  is  taken  verbatim  from  Sophronius,  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Jerome,  Probably  also  the  notice  in  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  on  the  name  Tiberias  is  grounded  upon  Josephus. 

On  the  Chronicle  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  I'hotius  in  his 
Sihlioth.  cod.  33,  remarks  as  follows :  ' AnyiiieSii  'louffmu  Ti^tpiia; 
yfmixiv,  e!  ij  Iviffap-ti  'luiarou  TiSifisju;  'IouJbi'oji  ^atfiXtaii  rSit  it  \ 
ri>T{  eTi/i./Lali».  Ovra;  d<ri  iriJ.cia;  rtjf  it  raXi\al<f  TiStfiHnt  VuSr*.  i 
' Af^Kai  if  rt\(  hnpltti  dti  MoiZacait,  xuraXriyii  ii  ttag  TiXtur^f 
'AyfittTit  reu  i^!i/MV  /iiv  tSiv  itri  rrn  i!xia(  'HpiiJou,  iitTareu  Ji  it  rtii 
'Uuiaiat  $afi>jZait,  if  vapi'KaSi  /tit  r^>  otfy^iv  iv)  KXaui/ou,  qu^^Jll 
ill  iri  Nipaiiee  x.al  tri  (i&X}\.»ii  ua-i  OuiWaoiHvou,  ti'I.ivt^  At  irti  rffiTifi 
Tfaiaitu,  Du  xai  q  ierefla  X'iriX7i^i>.  'Eoti  H  rii>  ppotsn  mi¥rapiiurar6{  . 
Tf  jiftj  rd  ■T?.fibToi  rut  AtayKaitTotTuv  Tafttrfiyan. — From  this  work  ■ 
also  are  taken  the  quotations  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebiua  and  ] 
those  made  by  Georgius  Syuccllus.  which  undoubtedly  made 
their  way  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  through  the  medium  of 
Julius  Africanus.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Chronicle,  Eusebius  speaks  as  follows :  "  That  Moses  flourished 
in  the  times  of  Inachua  is  affirmed  by  such  famous  teachers  as 
Clement,  Africanus,  Tatian  from  among  ourselves,  and  by 
Josephus  and  Justus  from  among  the  Jews,  each  after  his  own 
fashion  supporting  the  statement  from  primitive  histories." 
This  passage  from  the  preface  of  Eusebius  is  not  only  expressly 
quoted  by  Syncellus,  but  also  made  use  of  elsewhere  in  several 
other  passages. --Eusebius  further  mentions  Justus  in  his 
Chronicle,  arf  ann.  j46ra/t,  211 3,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  as  a  well-known  Jewish  writer.  In  Syncellus  again 
the  same  notice  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  account  of 
Trajan's  reign.  This  also  must  have  been  the  original  position 
given  to  him  in  the  Chronicle  of  Africanus.  For  undoubtedly 
the  statement  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  tlie  Chronicle  of 
Justus  reached  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. — 
Tiie  notice  in  Scaliger,  Thesaurus,  ierofiSit  mtayaiyi  ad  01. 
210,  & :  itravta  'k^yti  ri  'iduuTou  Ti^tpiiut  ^ormlt,  rests  only 
upon  Photius,  BiUioth.  cod.  33. — If,  then,  it  is  rendered  certain 
.  from  what  lias  been  adduced  that  Julius  Africanus  made  use 
',  of  the  Chronicle  of  Justus,  the  theory  is  thoroughly  confirmed  J 
'  that  certain  notices  about  Jewish  history  in  the  Chroniclers^ 
'  dependent  on  Africanus,  which  are  not  derived  from  Josepfauf 
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are  to  be  traced  back  to  Justus.  See  below,  §  10,  note  32 ;  and 
Gelzer,  Julius  Africanus,  L  246-265.  Gutschmid  had  also 
previously  guessed  that  Africanus  had  made  use  of  Justus. 
See  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

In  the  biography  of  Socrates  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  5.  41, 
we  meet  with  the  following  statement:  "Justus  of  Tiberias 
tells  that  at  his  trial  Plato  went  up  to  the  platform  and  said, 
0  men  of  Athens,  being  the  youngest  of  those  who  have  gone 
up  to  the  platform,  and  that  the  judges  cried  out :  Go  down, 
go  down."  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  so  special  a  notice 
regarding  details  in  the  history  of  Socrates  and  Plato  should 
have  had  place  in  a  brief  chronicle  of  Jewish  kings.  But  even 
a  comparison  of  the  wording  of  the  title  as  given  by  Photius 
with  that  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  Justus  had  written  other  works  \)esides  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Jewish  Kings.  The  title  (Photius,  5tJ/io^A.  cod.  33) :  'lou5a/wv 
jSao/Xfftip  rm  iv  to7q  ttrifLfiam,  cannot  mean :  "  History  of  the 
crowned  kings  of  the  Jews,"  although  ifrififia  usually  means 
crown.  But  as  crififia  also  means  a  genealogical  table,  this 
title  is  rather  to  be  rendered ;  "  History  of  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  enumerated  in  the  Tables."  But  what  arifLfiara  are 
meant?  The  Chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus  consisted,  it  iiv 
well  known,  in  great  part  of  lists  of  kings,  Greek,  Oriental,  and' 
Eoman.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  older  work  of  Justus  should 
have  been  similarly  constructed  ?  Then  there  would  have  been 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  work  known  to  Photius,  namely,  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews  designated  in  the  arsfi/nara  of 
Justus,  while  to  Diogenes  Laertius  there  was  known  another 
cTi/ifiay  therefore  another  part  of  the  whole  work. 

Compare  on  Justus  generally,  Vossius,  Be  historicis  graeds, 
1838. — Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec.  ed.  Harles,  v.  61,  x.  691. — 
Miiller,  FragmerUa  histor.  graec,  iii  523. — Vaillant,  De  His- 
toricis qui  ante  Josephum  Judaicas  res  scripsere,  Paris  1851. 
— Creuzer,  TheoL  Stud,  und  Krit,  1853,  pp.  57-59. — Gratz,  Das 
Lebensende  des  Konigs  Agrippa  II.,  des  Justus  von  Tiberias 
und  des  Flavins  Josephus  und  die  Agrippa-Munzen  {Monats- 
schr.filr  Gesch,  und  Wisscnsch,  des  Jud.  1877,  p.  337  ff'.),  gives 
an  impossible  explanation  of  the  Photius  passage.  Baerwald, 
Josephus  in  GalUda,  sein  Verhdltniss  zu  den  Parteien,  insbesan- 
dere  zu  Justus  von  Tiberias  und  Agrippa  II.,  Breslau  1877* 

1 5.  Aristo  of  Pella. 
On  Aristo  of  Fella  and  his  literary  work  we  have  only  two 
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independent  witnesses,  Eusebius  and  Maximus  Confessor. — 
1.  According  to  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  6.  3,  it 
was  told  in  a  work  of  Aristo  of  Fella,  that  after  the  conquest 
of  Bitther  and  the  overthrow  of  Barcochba,  "  it  was  enjoined 
by  regular  legal  enactments  of  Hadrian  upon  the  whole  Jewish 
race,  that  they  should  on  no  pretext  enter  within  the  region 
round  about  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  wishing  that  they  should 
not  be  able,  even  from  a  distance,  to  look  upon  their  native 
SoiL"  (to  irav  eBvo^  ef  ixelvov  Kal  rrj^  irepl  ra  'lepoaoXvfia 
7^9  Trd/iirav  hn^aiveiv  etpyerai,,  vofiov  SoyfuiTi  Kal  Siard^eaiv 
*ASpiavov,  C&9  &v  firjS*  e£  awoTrrov  OcfopoUv  to  irarpSiov  €Sa(f)o^ 
iyxeXevaafiivov.  ^Apiarcov  6  ITfXXatb?  loTopet)  On  this 
passage  in  Eusebius  is  founded  what  is  said  in  the  Chronicon 
paschcUe,  and  by  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
respecting  Aristo  of  Pella. — 2.  In  the  Scholia  of  Maximus 
Confessor  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  De  mystica  theologia, 
written  about  A.D.  630-650,  we  meet  with  the  following 
notice  :  "  I  have  also  read  the  expression  '  seven  heavens  '  in 
the  dialogue  of  Fapiscus  and  Jason,  composed  by  Aristo  of 
Fella,  which  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Hypotyposes,  says  was  written  by  St  Luke,"  (Aveyvcov  Be 
TOVTO  "  hrrct  ovpavoif^ "  teal  iv  rfj  auyyeypafi/iivrj  ^Apiarfovi, 
T^  HeKKaifp  htaXi^ei  HairiaKOv  Kal  *Idaovo^,  ^v  KXijfif)^  6 
*A\€^avSp€v^  iv  €KTip  jSi^^Xitp  T&v  'TTTOTinrdxrecjv  rov  ayiov 
AovK&v  (fyrjaiv  avar^pa-^aL)  According  to  Maximus  Confessor, 
therefore,  Aristo  was  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  between  Jason 
and  Fapiscus,  which  is  also  elsewhere  quoted,  but  always  as 
an  anonymous  work.  He  was  already  known  to  the  heathen 
philosopher  Celsus,  as  well  as  to  Origen  and  Jerome.  We 
obtain  most  information  from  the  still  extant  preface  to  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  a  certain  Celsus,  according  to 
Harnack,  belonging  probably  to  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
contained  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  Cyprian.  At 
the  dose  of  the  main  section,  cap.  8,  he  names  himself  Celsus. 
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According  to  the  statement  here  given  concerning  it,  Jason 
was  the  representative  of  the  Christian  view,  Papiscus  was  the 
representative  of  Judaism.  But  the  Christian  so  convincingly 
proves  to  the  Jew  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  that  the  latter  is 
soon  converted  and  baptized. 

Seeing  that  the  Dialogue,  as  it  lay  before  Celsus,  Origen, 
Jerome,  and  the  Latin  translator,  was  evidently  anonymous, 
for  no  one  is  named  by  them  as  its  author,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  the  testimony  of  Maximus  in  favour  of  the 
authorship  of  Aristo  is  worthy  of  credit.  Whence  should  a 
writer  of  the  seventh  century  obtain  correct  information  about 
the  author  of  whom  all  earlier  writers  knew  nothing  ?  The 
guess  of  Maximus,  however,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  In 
Tertullian's  work,  adversus  Jvdaeos,  c.  13,  at  the  beginning,  we 
have  the  imperial  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  enter  the  en- 
virons of  Jerusalem,  given  in  terms  almost  literally  identical 
with  those  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Aristo 
(interdictum  est  ne  in  conjinio  ipsius  regionis  demoretur  quis- 
quam  Judaeorum  ....  post  expugnatioYiem  Hiemsaiem  pro- 
hihUi  ingredi  in  terram  vestram  de  longinguo  cam  oculis  tantum 
videre  permissum  est).  Since  Tertullian  brings  this  forward  in 
an  anti- Jewish  controversial  treatise,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  had  extracted  the  notice  from  a  similarly  anti-Jewish  work. 
But  such  precisely  was  the  character  of  the  Dialogue  between 
Jason  and  Papiscus  (comp.  also  Harnack's  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  i.  1-2,  p.  127  ff). 

If,  then,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  adduced,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  notice  in  Eusebius  is  taken  from  the  Dialogue 
between  Jason  and  Papiscus,  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Aristo  a 
special  history  on  the  Hadrian  war ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  other  statements  in  Eusebius  about  the  Hadrian  war 
are  drawn  from  Aristo,  who  rather  makes  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  that  one  edict. — As  to  the  date  of  Aristo,  he  may  be 
put  down  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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In  the  Clironicon  pascJude,  on  the  year  A.D.  134,  the  remark 
is  made :  "  In  this  year  Apelles  and  Aristo,  whom  (ui)  Eusebins 
Pamphilus  mentions  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History^  presents 
(ividtdbxriv)  the  draft  of  an  apology  concerning  our  religion 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian."  Since  the  author  refers  expressly 
to  Eusebius,  his  testimony  has  no  independent  value.  The 
singular  i^id!8uatv  makes  it  probable  that  he  wrote  6  niXXa/b; 
*ApioTuv,  out  of  which  'ATtXX?;  xai  ' Apitrrut  arose  through  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  —  At  any  rate,  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  derived  his  information  from  Eusebius.  He 
indeed  states  that  Aristo  reports  the  death  of  King  Artases,  a 
contemporary  of  Hadrian ;  but  then  in  his  history  of  Barcochba 
he  closely  follows  Eusebius.  See  Routh,  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  i. 
101  ff.  Langlois,  Collection  des  Historiens  de  VArminie,  t.  i. 
[=  Miiller,  Fragmenta  hist,  graec.  v.  2]  p.  391  sqq.  Hamack, 
Texte  und  Untersuchuugeu,  L  1-2,  p.  126. 

The  Dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus  was  probably 
largely  used  in  the  Altercalio  Simonis  Judaei  et  Theophili 
christiani,  published  by  Mart^ne  in  his  Thesaurus  nomcs  anec- 
dotorum,  vol.  v.,  Paris  1717,  and  again  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  Hamack,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  voL  i.  div.  3,  1883, 
especially  pp.  115-130. 

On  Aristo  generally,  compare  Fabricius,  BiUioth  graec.,  ed. 
Harles,  vii.  156  fit — Grabe,  Spicilegium  Patrum,  ii.  127-133. — 
Routh,  Beliquiae  sad^ae,  i.  91-109.  —  Gieseler,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Edin.  1846,  vol.  i.  156. — Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  London  1877,  voL  i.  pp.  160,  161. — 
Pauly's  Beal'Encydop,  L  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1597. — Muller,  Fragm. 
hist,  grace,  iv.  328. — Corpus  apologetarum,  ed.  Otto,  t.  ix.  1872, 
pp.  349-363. — Hamack,  Die  Ueherliefemng  der  griechischen 
Apologeten  des  zweiten  Jcihrhunderts  in  der  alien  Kirche  und  im 
MittelaUer,  1882. — Zahn,  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neiUes- 
tamentL  Kanons,  vol.  iii.  1884,  p.  74. 


16.  Papyrus  Parisiensis,  n.  68. 

Among  the  Greek  Papyms  texts  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  we 
meet  with  certain  fragments  which  refer  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  texts,  however,  are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  quite  im* 
possible  to  detemiine  with  any  exactness  the  date  of  the  revolt 
referred  to.     Were  they  more  complete,  they  would   have 
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afforded  us  invaluable  historical  information.  For  they  had 
contained,  as  we  can  make  out  beyond  question,  among  other 
things,  one  or  two  rescripts  of  the  emperor  addressed  to  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  with  reference  to  the  outbreak,  as  well  as 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a  man  who  had  been 
already  under  sentence  of  death,  and  now,  face  to  face  with 
death,  "  will  not  shrink  from  telling  the  truth." 

The  fragments  are  published  as  Papyints  Paris,  n.  68,  by 
Brunet  de  Presle,  in  Notices  et  extraits  des  Manuscrits  .  .  . 
jmbliis  par  VInstitut  de  Frarice,  vol.  xviii.  part  2,  Paris  1865, 
pp.  383-390.     See  also  Atlas  attached  thereto,  sheet  xlv. 

17.   Teucer  Cyzicenus. 

Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  name  Tempos  6  Kv^lktivo^^ 
says  that  he  wrote  :  "  On  the  Gold-yielding  Earth ;  on  Byzan- 
tium ;  on  the  Mithridate  war,  in  five  books ;  on  Tyre,  in  five 
books ;  on  the  Arabians,  in  five  books ;  on  Jewish  History,  in 
six  books,  and  various  other  works."  {TevKpo^  o  Kv^iKrivo^y  6 
ypd'jra^  Uepi  ^va'o<f>6pov  yij?,  Ilepl  rov  Bv^avTiov^  MidpiZa- 
TiK&virpd^emv  fii^ia  e^Uepl  Tvpov  e',  *Apafii/c&v  e\^IovhalKY)v 
laropiav  iv  ficfiXiot^  f,  ^E(f>TJfi(op  rwv  iv  Kv^Utp  aa/crjaiif  y 
Kal  T^  \onrd,)  Of  this  Teucer  Cyzicenus  there  are  only  two 
small  fragments  now  extant,  which  discuss  the  etymology  of 
the  names  of  two  places  in  Epirus  and  Euboea.  Otherwise 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  him.  Whether  he  is  identical 
with  some  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Teucer  who  have 
been  occasionally  mentioned,  must  continue  undetermined. 
Comp,  Mliller,  Fragmmta  historicorum  graecoi'um,  iv.  508. 

18.  Various  Works  irepl  ^lovBalav. 

Special  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  were  also 
written  by  the  Jewish  Hellenists,  Demetrius,  Eupolemus, 
Artapanos^  Aristeas,  Gleodemus-Malchus,  and  the  classical 
Philo.     But  these  can  scarcely  come  under  consideration  here, 
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since  they  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  treat  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  history  (see  Div.  ii.  voL  iii.  pp.  200-210).  The  book 
of  the  pseudo-Hecateus  on  the  Jews  seems  to  have  dealt  in 
more  detail  than  those  just  named  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  his  own  days  (see  Div.  ii.  voL  iii.  pp.  302-306). — 
The  five  books  of  Philo  on  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiberius  and  Caligula  would  have  been  an  important  document 
for  the  history  of  his  times,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
ere,  because  the  work  is  no  longer  extant  (see  Div.  il  voL 
iii  pp.  350-354). 

Pagan  authors,  even  from  very  early  times,  made  passing 
allusions  to  the  Jews.  A  collection  of  these  may  be  found  in 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Folyhistor,  pp.  177  —  179,  and  in 
Josephus,  Treatise  against  Apion,  L  14-23.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  special  works  on 
the  Jews  by  non- Jewish  authors  came  to  be  written.  1.  The 
oldest  non-Jewish  history  of  the  Jews  known  to  us  is  the 
(TVdKevrj  Karh.  ^lovSaiav  of  Apollonius  Molon  (see  Div.  iL 
vol.  iii,  pp.  251-254). — 2.  Not  much  later  is  the  learned 
compilation  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  irepl  ^lovSaiav,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  valuable  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
Jewish  Hellenists  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iiL  pp.  197-200). — 3.  In 
the  age  of  Hadrian  lived  Philo  Byblius,  also  called  Herennius 
Philo,  who,  besides  other  works,  wrote  a  treatise,  irepl  ^lov- 
haUov,  In  it,  according  to  the  statement  of  Origen,  he  referred 
to  the  book  of  the  pseudo-Hecateus  on  the  Jews,  and  in  regard 
to  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  the  book  was  not  the 
work  of  the  historian  Hecateus,  or  that  if  Hecateus  were 
indeed  the  author,  he  must  have  out  and  out  accepted  the 
Jewish  doctrine  (Origen,  contra  Celsum,  i.  15  ;  see  the  passage 
referred  to  in  Div.  ii.  voL  iii.  p.  304),  Two  fragments  in 
Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangel,  i.  10,  are  avowedly  taken  from 
the  same  treatise,  irepl  ^lovhaUov.  The  contents  of  those 
fragments,  however,  refer  expressly  to  the  Phoenician  mytho- 
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logy,  and  the  second  of  them  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  another 
place  (Praeparatio  evangel,  iv,  16)  with  the  formula,  ix  Se  tov 
irpiorov  airfypafAfiaTO^  rrj^  fCktavo^  ^oivtKt/crj^  loropia^.  It  was 
therefore  generally  assumed  that  the  treatise,  wepl  ^lovSaioop, 
was  simply  an  excursus  to  the  large  work  of  Philo,  toiviKuci) 
ioTopia.  So,  ^.jr.,  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  34. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  contents  of  the  Eusebian  fragments, 
this  is  not  probabla  It  would  rather  seem  that  Eusebius,  L 
10,  inadvertently  ascribed  the  passages  taken  by  him  from 
the  Phoenician  history  to  the  treatise  irepl  *IovSaia>v,  with 
which,  too,  he  was  acquainted.  Comp.  on  Philo  generally, 
Miiller,  FragmerUa  histor.  gra^c.  iiL  560—576.  Baudissin,  in 
art  "  Sanchuniathon,"  in  Herzog,  xiii.  364. — 4.  A  treatise, 
ir€pX  ^lovBalcov,  was  also  written  by  a  certain  Damocritus. 
From  the  brief  statement  regarding  it  in  Suidas,  under  the 
name  AafioKpcro^:  (comp.  also  MuUer,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace. 
iv,  377),  this  only  seems  dear,  that  its  standpoint  was  one  of 
deadly  enmity  to  the  Jews. — 5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
work  of  a  certain  Nicarchus,  irepl  'lov^aloDv  (Bekker,  Aiuc- 
data,  p.  380  =  Miiller,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace,  iii.  335). — 
6.  As  a  writer  on  Jewish  affairs,  Alexander  Polyhistor  also 
mentions  one  Theophilus  (Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangel,  ix. 
34),  one  Timochares,  ^v  roh  irepX  ^Aptio^ov  (Eusebius,  ix.  35), 
and  an  anonymous  Xvpia^  o^oipofieTprjaif:  (Eusebius,  ix.  36). 
But  all  the  three  had  evidently  spoken  of  Jewish  matters 
only  in  passing.  Theophilus  treated  of  Solomon's  relation  to 
the  king  of  Tyre  ;  the  other  two  gave  interesting  details  about 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  on  all  the  three :  Miiller, 
Fragmenta  histor.  graee.  iii  209  ;  also  on  Theophilus,  Miiller, 
iv.  515  ff. 

19.   The  Chronographers. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  plundering  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Josephus  refers,  in  his  Treatise  against 
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Apion,  ii.  7,  among  others  to  the  chronographers  ApoUodorus 
and  Castor.  To  Castor  he  also  refers  in  order  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  (Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  22). 
Since  it  is  possible  that  he  also  elsewhere  derived  various 
chronological  information  for  these  treatises,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  here  examine  carefully  the  notices 
that  we  have  regarding  these  two. 

1.  ApoUodorus  of  Athens  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  and  besides  other  works  wrote 
the  XpoviKa,  which  treated  in  chronological  order  of  the  most 
important  events  in  universal  history  down  to  the  time  of 
King  Attains  II.  of  Pergamum,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ. 

A  collection  of  the  fragments  of  this  historical  work,  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extant  'Qifikia&^xn  under 
ApoUodorus'  name,  is  to  be  found  in  MiiUer,  Fragmenta  histori- 
corum  graecorum,  L  435-439.  Compare  also  MtLller,  Le,  p.  43; 
Pauly's  Eeal-Encyclopaedie,  i  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1302  t 

2.  Castor's  Chronicle  is  known  to  us  mainly  through  the 
quotations  in  the  works  of  the  Christian  chroniclers  Eusebius 
and  Syncellus.  The  first  book  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  extant 
now  only  in  an  Armenian  translation,  gives  us  particularly  valu- 
able extracts.  What  is  therein  contained  makes  it  certain  that 
the  work  of  Castor  was  carried  down  to  the  consulship  of  M. 
Valerius  Messala  and  M.  Piso,  B.a  61  ;  that  is,  down  to  the 
year  in  which  Pompey  celebrated  his  Asiatic  triumph,  by 
which  the  subjection  of  Further  Asia  was  finally  settled 
(nodrae  regionis  res  praeclaraqiie  gesta  cessarunt).  Since  the 
author  concludes  at  that  particular  point  of  time,  his  work 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  It  consisted,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, of  six  booka — ^We  meet  with  many  individuals  bearing 
the  name  of  Castor  during  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  chronographer  is  to  be  iden- 
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tified  with  any  of  these,  and  so  nothing  can  with  certainty  be 
determined  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

The  fragments  are  collected  by  Miiller  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  edition  of  Herodotus,  Paris  1844,  Appendix,  pp.  153-181. 
— ^Eusebius  mentions  the  work  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  in 
the  following  terms:  "The  six  books  of  Castor,  in  which  he 
collects  materials  for  history  from  the  ninth  to  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-first  Olympiad." — The  termination  of  the  work  is 
precisely  stated  in  passages  expressly  quoted  by  Eusebius. 
"We  set  down  in  order  the  consuls,  beginning  with  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  and  ending 
with  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  and  Marcus  Piso,  who  were 
consuls  in  the  times  of  Theophemus,  archon  of  Athens  "  (Euse- 
bius, Chranicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  295). — "  The  archons  of  Athens 
end  with  Theophemus,  in  whose  days  the  famous  deeds  and 
the  renown  of  our  land  were  brought  utterly  to  an  end " 
(Euseb.  Chron.  I  183). 

Compare  generally,  Miiller,  Herodotits,  Paris  1844,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  153-155. — Westermann  in  Pauly's  Recd-Encyclopaedie, 
ii.  207  f.  —  Bornemann,  De  Castoris  Diodori  Siculi  chronicis 
fonte  ac  norma,  Llibeck  1878.  —  Stiller,  De  Castoris  libris 
chronicis,  Berlin  1880. — Gelzer,  JiUitcs  Africantcs,  ii.  1,  1885, 
pp.  63-79  ;  on  the  person  of  Castor,  p.  70  ff. 


C. JOSEPHUS. 

Josephus,  whose  works  form  a  principal  authority  for  our 
history,  gives  in  his  Life  and  in  the  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews  several  important  particulars  from  the  story  of 
his  own  career.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  year  ^ 
of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  a.d.  37-38.^  His  father  was  called 
Matthias,  and  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  priestly 

^  The  first  year  of  CaliguWs  reign  extends  from  16tli  March  a.d.  37 
down  to  16th  March  a.d.  38.  Since  Josephus,  at  the  close  of  his  Antiqui' 
tieiy  makes  his  fifty-sixth  year  synchronize  with  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  which  extended  from  13th  September  a.d.  93  to  13th  September 
A.D.  94,  he  cannot  have  been  bom  before  13th  September  a.d.  37.  His 
birth  therefore  falls  between  13th  September  a.d.  37  and  16th  March 
A.D.  38.    Compare  Wieseler,  Chrmologie  des  apostolischen  ZeitcUters,  p.  98, 
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family^  whose  ancestors  Josephus  can  trace  back  to  the  times 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  One  of  his  forefathers,  called  Matthias, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  ( =  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  ?).  See  Life,  1,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  pre- 
face 1 ;  AntiquUies,  xvi.  7.  1.  The  young  Josephus  obtained 
a  careful  rabbinical  education,  and  even  as  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  old  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  that  the  high  priests  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city  came  to  him  in  order  to  receive  from  him  instruction 
in  regard  to  difScult  points  of  law.  Yet  he  was  not  himself 
satisfied  with  such  attainments,  but,  on  his  attaining  his  six- 
teenth year,  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  various  schools  of 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  But  even  this  did 
not  sufQce  to  quench  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  now 
withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  and  visited  a  hermit  called 
Banus,  in  order  to  receive  from  him  the  finishing  stroke  in 
his  education.  After  he  had  spent  three  years  with  him,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  openly 
joined  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  {Life,  c.  2).  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  (fter*  elKoarbv  koX  etcrov  iviavrov),  which 
corresponds  to  a.d.  64,*  he  took  a  journey  to  Bome  in  order 
to  obtain  the  release  of  certain  priests  nearly  related  to  him, 
who  had  been  carried  thither  as  prisoners  on  account  of  some 
trifling  matter.  Having,  by  means  of  an  introduction  from  a 
Jewish  actor  Alityrus,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Empress 
Poppaea,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
whereupon  he  returned  to  Judea  laden  with  rich  presents  {Life, 
c.  3).  Soon  after  his  return,  in  a.d.  66,  the  war  against  the 
Bomans  broke  out.  At  first  Josephus  kept  himself  clear  of 
all  connection  with  the  war  {Life,  c.  4);  and  this  indeed 
was  quite  possible,  since  the  Jewish  aristocracy  in  general 
entered  this  outbreak  only  under  compulsion.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Josephus,  after  the  first  decisive  battles  had  taken  place, 
*  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  apostolidck.  ZeiUUters^  p.  98. 
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attached  himself  to  the  revolution  party,  aud  indeed  became 
one  of  its  leaders.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  directors  of  the 
moTement  with  the  most  important  post  of  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  Galilee  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  20.  4 ;  Life,  c.  7).  From 
that  time  onward  his  doings  and  fortunes  are  closely  joined 
with  those  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  form  a  component 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  Compare  Life,  c.  7-74 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii  20.  4-21.  10 ;  iii  4.  1,  6.  3-8.  9 ;  ix. 
1.  5,  6.  His  performances  as  commander-in-chief  of  Galilee 
came  to  an  end  by  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eomans 
after  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Jotapata  in  A.D.  67  (Wars  of 
the  Jews,  iii.  8.  7—8).  When  he  was  carried  before  Vespasian, 
he  prophesied  to  him  his  future  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  8.  9 ;  Life,  c.  75).  But 
when,  two  years  later,  in  a.d.  69,  Vespasian  was  in  very  deed 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Palestinian  legions,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Josephus  was  thus  fulfilled,  Vespasian  remembered 
his  prisoner,  and  as  a  thank-offering  granted  him  his  freedom 
{Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  10.  7).  From  this  time  onward 
Josephus,  as  custom  required,  assumed  the  family  name  of 
Vespasian  "  Flavins  "  along  with  his  own.  After  being  pro- 
claimed emperor,  Vespasian  hasted  first  of  all  to  Alexandria 
{Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  5),  to  which  place  Josephus  accom- 
panied him  {Life,  c.  75).  Thence  Josephus  returned  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  retinue  of  Titus,  to  whom  Vespasian  had  committed 
the  continuation  of  this  war,  and  remained  in  the  company  of 
Titus  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  {Life,  c.  75  ;  Treatise 
against  Apion,  i.  9).  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he  was 
obliged,  by  order  of  Titus,  often  at  the  great  risk  of  his  own  life, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Jews  for  a  surrender  (  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
V.  3.  3,  6.  2,  7.  4,  9.  2-4,  13.  3 ;  vi.  2.  1-3,  2.  5,  7.  2 ;  Life, 
a  75).  Once  while  engaged  on  such  an  errand  he  was  struck 
by  a  stone,  so  as  to  be  rendered  unconscious  (  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
V.  13.  3).     When,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus  allowed 
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him  to  take  whatever  he  would,  he  took  only  some  sacred 
books,  and  obtained  the  release  of  many  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  his  friends,  among  whom  was  his  own  brother.  Three 
who  had  been  already  crucified  were  again  taken  down  at  his 
request,  one  of  whom  recovered  (Zi/c,  c.  76).  When  his 
property  in  Jerusalem  was  required  by  the  Boman  garrison, 
Titus  gave  him  in  place  of  it  another  in  the  plain  (Zi/e, 
a  76).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  went  with  Titus  to 
Bome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  pursuing  his  studies  and 
engaged  in  literary  work  amid  the  unbroken  favour  of  the 
emperor.  The  Jewish  priest  was  now  transformed  into  a 
Greek  literary  man.  Vespasian  assigned  him  a  residence  in? 
what  had  formerly  been  his  own  palace,  bestowed  on  him 
the  rights  of  Boman  citizenship,  and  granted  him  a  yearly 
pension  (Z?/^,  c.  76  ;  compare  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  18  : 
primics  e  fisco  Zatinis  Graecisque  rhetorihcs  anmui  centena 
constituit).  He  also  presented  him  with  a  splendid  estate  in 
Judea.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  outbreak  in  Cyrene, 
the  captive  leader  of  the  insurrection,  Jonathan,  gave  the 
names  of  many  prominent  Jews  as  being  accomplices  with 
him,  and  among  these  was  the  name  of  Josephus.  He  said 
that  Josephus  had  sent  him  weapons  and  money.  But 
Vespasian  gave  no  credence  to  this  false  charge,  and  continued 
to  show  favour  to  Josephus  {Life,  c.  76  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
viL  11.  1-3).  Like  favour  was  enjoyed  by  Josephus  under 
Titus,  A.D.  79-81,  and  under  Domitian,  A.D.  8 1-96.  The  latter 
granted  him  exemption  from  tribute  in  respect  of  his  estate  in 
Judea  {Life,  c.  76).  Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  relation  to 
the  later  emperors.  We  also  know  equally  little  as  to  the 
.  precise  time  of  his  death.  Tliis  much  only  is  certain,  that 
he  was  still  alive  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century. 
For  the  autobiography  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  II.  {Life,  c.  65).  But  Agrippa  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  a.d.   100  (Fhotiyxs,  Bihlioth,  cod.  33). — According 
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to  a  statement  by  Eusebius  (EcclesiasL  History,  iii.  9),  Josephus  \ 
was  honoured  in  Some  by  the  erection  of  a  statue. 

In  regard  to  his  family  connections,  Josephus  gives  us  the 
following  details.  During  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus  his  fore- 
father Simon  the  Stammerer  lived.  He  belonged  to  the  first 
of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  priests,  therefore  to  the  order  of 
Jehoiarib.  Simon's  son  was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  (=  Alexander 
Jannaeus  ?).  Of  this  marriage  was  bom  Matthias  Curtus,  in 
the  first  year  of  Hyrcanus  II.  The  son  of  Matthias  Curtus 
was  Joseph,  bom  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra  (?). 
His  son  was  Matthias,  the  father  of  our  Josephus,  bom  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Archelaus  {Life,  c.  1).' — The  parents  of  our 
Josephus  were  still  alive  in  the  time  of  the  great  war.  While 
he  was  commander-in-chief  in  Galilee,  he  obtained  through  his 
father  news  from  Jerusalem  (Life,  c.  41).  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  his  parents  were  within  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
were,  because  regarded  as  untrustworthy,  kept  in  prison  by  the 
revolutionists  (the  father,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  13.  1 ;  the 
mother,  Wars,  v.  13.  3 ;  comp.  also  v.  9.  4  at  the  end).  On 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  obtained  the  release  of  his  brother 
from  a  Roman  prison  (Lnfe,  c.  75).  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  full  brother  Matthias,  who  had  been  educated  along 
with  him  (Life,  c.  2).     According  to  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v. 

*  The  genealogy,  as  given  in  the  received  text  of  the  Life,  contains 
several  impossibilities.  If  Josephus'  father,  Matthias,  was  born  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Archelaus,  a.d.  6,  then  his  son  Joseph  could  not  have  been 
bom  in  the  ninth  year  of  Alexandra,  B.C.  69.  Here  we  meet  with  either 
an  oversight  of  Josephus  or  a  corruption  of  the  text.  If  we  assume  that 
Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  our  Josephus,  was  bom  somewhere  about  B.C. 
30,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Herod,  then  Matthias  Curtus  will  have  been  born 
under  Hyrcanus,  in  his  first  year,  and  we  shall  have  to  understand  this  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  high  priest  in  B.C.  78.  The  mother  of  Curtus  cannot 
then  have  been  the  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  of  the  Maccabees, 
who  died  in  B.C.  143-142,  but  only  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  died  b.c.  78,  and  who  was  also  called  Jonathan.  Josephus  has  indeed 
said  of  this  Jonathan  his  forefather  that  he  "  was  the  first  of  the  sons  of 
AsmoneuB,  who  was  high  priest,  and  was  the  brother  of  Simon,  the  high 
priest  also.**  But  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  Josephus  has  erroneously 
added  this  explanatory  note  to  th&  name  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  as 
he  found  it  in  the  list  of  his  forefathers.  If  Alexander  Jannaeus  is  meant, 
it  will  also  harmonize  with  the  statement  that  Simon  the  Stammerer  hved 
under  John  Hyrcanus. 
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9.  4  at  the  end,  his  wife  also  was  in  the  city  during  the  siege. 
In  all  probability  this  was  his  first  wife,  of  whom  there  is  no 
mention  elsewhere.  As  Vespasian's  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  at 
his  command  married  a  captive  Jewess  from  Caesarea.  But 
she  left  him  during  his  stay  with  Vespasian  in  Alexandria. 
He  then,  again,  in  Alexandria  married  another  (Zi/«,  c.  75). 
By  this  last  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  his  autobiography  only  one  survived,  Hyrcanus,  who 
was  bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  {lAfe, 
c  1  and  76).  Still  during  Vespasian's  reign,  he  got  divorced 
from  this  wife  and  married  a  Jewess  of  noble  family  in  Crete, 
who  bore  him  two  sons :  Justus,  born  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Vespasian,  and  Simonides,  with  the  surname  of  Agrippa,  born 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Vespasian.  Both  of  these  were  alive  when 
Josephus  wrote  his  life  (Zt/e,  c.  1  and  70). 

To  the  literary  leisure  of  Josephus  at  Eome  we  are  indebted 
for  those  works,  without  which  our  history  could  scarcely  have 
been  written.     They  comprise  the  four  following : — 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Jews,  IlepX  rod  ^lovSalKov  iroXifiov, 
as  Josephus  himself  entitles  the  work  in  his  Life,  c.  74.** 
It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  a  distribution  which,  as 
appears  from  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  6,  xviii.  1.  2,  it  owes  to 
Josephus  himself.  Tlie  proper  history  of  the  war  is  preceded 
by  a  very  comprehensive  introduction,  which  occupiers  the 
whole  of  the  first  book  and  the  half  of  the  second.  The 
first  book  begins  with  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes, 
B.C.  175—164,  and  reaches  down  to  the  death  of  Herod, 
B.C.  4.  The  second  continues  the  history  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  A.D.  66,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  a.d.  66-67.     The  third  treats  of  the  war 

*  Similarly  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  2 :  "  In  the  second  book  of  the  Jewisli 
War  "  (f y  T^  'ituripec  fitfiTi^  roD  '  lovieciKoiu  croTif^oi/).  In  the  manuscripts  the 
title  usually  runs  'xrtpl  A'hMnui.  This  title,  which  certainly  was  not  given 
the  book  by  Josephus,  is  first  met  with  in  Jerome,  who,  in  hia  Commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  c.  64»  says  :  "  which  Josephus,  a  writer  of  Jewish  history, 
explains  in  seven  books,  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  *0f  the  Jewish 
Captivity,'  that  is,  xc^i  ihaam.^"  Compare  also  Epist  22,  ad  EuUoekiuvi, 
c,  35  ;  adv,  Jovinian,  ii.  14  ;  de  viris  illustribuSf  c.  13. 
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in  Galilee  in  a,d.  67 ;  the  fourth  of  the  continued  course  of 
the  war  down  to  the  complete  isolation  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  describe  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  seventh  relates  the  events  that  followed  the  war, 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  smouldering  embers  of 
the  revolution. — From  the  preface  to  this  work  (c.  1)  we 
learn  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  author's  mother 
tongue,  thei^fore  in  Aramaic,  and  only  at  a  later  period 
re-written  by  him  in  Greek.  In  order  to  re- write  it,  he  took 
lessons  in  Greek  composition  (Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9). 
As  main  authority  for  the  story  of  the  war  proper,  he  relies 
upon  his  own  experience,  since  he  had  been  either  actively 
engaged  in,  or  was  at  least  an  eye-witness  of,  the  events 
recorded.  Even  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he  had  taken 
down  notes  in  writing,  for  which  he  drew  upon  the  state- 
ments of  survivors  as  to  the  state  of  matters  within  the  city 
{Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9).  When  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  handed  it  to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  assured  by  them,  as  also  by  Eang 
Agrippa  IL  and  many  Eomans  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  that  he  had  reported  the  facts  correctly,  and  with 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  truth  (Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9 ; 
Life,  c  65).  Titus  with  his  own  hand  wrote  an  order  for 
the  publication  of  the  book  (Life,  c.  65).  Agrippa  wrote 
sixty-two  letters,  in  which  he  gave  testimony  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  narrative.  During  the  composition  of  the 
work,  Josephus  had  submitted  to  him  book  by  book,  and 
had  obtained  favourable  opinions  from  him  (Life,  c.  65). 
— Since  the  completed  work  was  submitted  to  Vespasian 
(Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9),  it  must  have  been  written 
during  his  reign,  a.d.  69-79;  but  not  until  near  the  close 
of  that  reign,  for  other  works  had  been  written  on  the  Jewish 
war  before  this  one  by  Josephus  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  Preface, 
a  1 ;  Antiquities,  Preface,  c.  1). 
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2.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  ^lovSalKrj  *Apxaio\oyui, 
in  twenty  books,  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  the  Bomans  in  A.D.  66.  The  division  into  twenty 
books  was  also  the  work  of  Josephus  himself  (Antiq, 
conclusion).  The  first  ten  books  run  parallel  with  the 
biblical  history,  and  reach  down  to  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  eleventh  carries  the  history  down 
from  Cyrus  to  Alexander  the  Great;  the  twelfth  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  B.c.  323,  down  to  the  death 
of  Judas  Maccabee  in  B.a  161;  the  thirteenth  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexandra  in  B.c.  69 ;  the  fourteenth  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  in  B.c.  37 ;  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  treat  of  the  reign  of 
Herod,  B.C.  37-4;  the  last  three  books  carry  us  on  to  the 
year  66  after  Christ. — The  work,  according  to  many  paren- 
thetic statements,  was  completed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  when  Josephus  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  that  is, 
in  A.D.  93  or  94  {Antiq.  xx.  11  at  the  close).  He  had 
been  encouraged  to  cany  it  on  to  the  end,  especially  by  a 
certain  Epaphroditus,  a  man  whose  lively  interest  in  science 
and  literature  is  enthusiastically  praised  by  Josephus.* — 
That  the  entire  work  was  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
for  Jewish  but  for  Greek  and  Boman  readers,  and  that  its 
aim  mainly  was  to  afford  the  cultured  world  some  idea  of 

^  To  this  Epaphroditus  Josephus  also  dedicates  his  Life^  see  c.  76,  and 
the  Treati&e  against  Apion,  see  i.  1  and  ii.  41. — Two  men  of  the  name  of 
Epaphroditus  are  known  to  have  lived  at  this  time.  The  one  was  a 
freedman  and  secretary  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
(Tacitus,  AnnalSf  xv.  55 ;  Suetonius,  Nero^  49 ;  Domitiany  14 ;  Dio 
Cassius,  Ixiii.  29,  Ixvii.  14;  Suidas*  Lexicon^  under  'Ex/xrirro;).  The 
other  was  a  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome  from  the  time  of  Nero 
down  to  that  of  Nerva,  and  collected  a  great  library  (Suidas*  Lexicon^ 
under  ^Efr«^pod#roc.  Compare  also  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  graee.,  ed.  Harles, 
i.  612,  582,  iii.  815).  Many  regard  the  one  first  named  as  identical  with 
the  patron  of  Josephus.     But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  latter  must 
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the  much  calumniated  Jewish  race,  must  appear  evident 
from  its  general  form  and  character,  and  is  expressly 
declared  even  to  superfluity  by  Josephus  himself  (Antiq. 
xvi.  6.  8). 

As  authorities,  Josephus  employed  for  the  earlier  periods 
down  to  Nehemiah,  about  B.c.  440,  almost  exclusively  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  native  of 
Palestine,  he  displays  in  his  use  of  them,  in  many  ways,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Yet  he  makes  use 
commonly  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  translation.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  Josephus  uses  those  parts 
of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther  which  appear  only  in  the 
LXX.  (see  Div.  ii  vol.  iii.  179,  182  ;  Bloch,  Die  Qmllen  des 
Fl,  Josephtis,  pp.  69—79).  His  reproduction  of  the  Jewish 
history  is  written  from  the  following  points  of  view: — (1) 
Not  infrequently  modifications  are  made  in  an  apqlogetical 
interest,  something  offensive  is  omitted  or  smoothed  down, 
and  the  history  is  set  forth  in  the  form  best  fitted  to  glorify 
the  nation.  (2)  For  the  latter  purpose  Josephus  had  the 
help  of  the  older  legends,  the  so-called  Haggada.  The 
influence  of  that  literature  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  hStory  of 
the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses.  (3)  Josephus,  it  would  seem, 
had  not  derived  this  Haggadic  adornment  wholly  from  oral 
tradition,  but  in  part  from  the  older  Hellenistio  reproduc- 
tions of  the  biblical  history  by  Demetrius,  Artapanus,  and 
others.*     (4)  In  his  exposition  of  the  law  he   follows    the 

have  lived  beyond  the  time  of  Domitian.  Much  more  likely  would  the 
mimmarian  have  been  ;  but  even  this  could  be  only  on  the  supposition 
tnat  he  survived  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  name 
Epaphroditns  was  by  no  means  rare.  See  the  Roman  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, Corp,  Inscr,  Lot.  vi.  17181-17194. 

'  On  the  influence  of  Demetrius,  see  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhidor^ 
pp.  46,  49,  note  61,  note  63.  On  that  of  Artapanas :  Freudenthal,  pp.  160, 
note,  169-171.  On  both  :  Bloch,  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  pp.  53-62. 
Josephus  knew  neither  of  them  at  first  hand,  })ut  only  through  the  medium 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor.    See  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  197  ff. 
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Palestinian  Halacha.  For  examples,  see  Div.  iL  vol.  i  330— 
339.  (5)  In  several  particulars  the  influence  of  Philo  is 
very  observable.*  (6)  He  does  not  scruple  to  draw  upon 
extra-biblical  authors  in  order  to  illustrate,  fill  up,  and  con- 
firm the  Scripture  history.  This  is  specially  the  case  with 
his  treatment  of  the  history  of  primitive  times,  and  also  of 
that  of  the  latest  periods,  where  it  became  largely  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  neighbouring  nations/ 

On  the  post-biblical  period  he  has  made  his  inquiries 
and  set  forth  his  information  in  an  extremely  unequal 
and  disproportionate  manner.  In  filling  up  the  great  gap 
between  Kehemiah  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  B.C.  440 
to  B.C.  175,  Josephus  depends  almost  entirely  upon  two 
legendary  productions,  namely,  the  Alexander  legends  and  the 
pseudo-Aristeas,  from  whom  he  gives  a  lay  extract  (xii.  2). 
For  the  period  B.C.  175—135  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  Is 
the  principal  source,  which  indeed  towards  the  close  is  used 
in  so  slight  a  way  that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  Josephus 
could  have  had  before  him  a  complete  copy  of  that  work 
(see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  9).®  It  is  supplemented  by  Polybiusi 
(xii  9.  1),*  and,  for  the  period  beyond  that  at  which  Poly- 

•  See  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alemndrioy  pp.  278-281.  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  218.  On  the  other  side ;  Blocb,  Die  QueUen  dee 
FL  Josephus,  pp.  117-140.    Drummond,  Philo  of  Alexandria,  London  1888. 

'  In  the  first  ten  books  the  following  non-biblical  writers  are  quoted  : 
L  3.  6,  Berosus,  Jerome,  Mnaseas,  Nicolas  of  Damascus  ;  i.  3.  9,  Manetho, 
Berosus,  Mocbus,  Hestiaeus,  Jerome,  Hesiod,  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus,  Epborus,  Nicolas  ;  i.  4.  3,  Sibylla,  Hestiaeus  ;  i.  7.  2,  Berosus, 
HecataeuB,  Nicolas  ;  i.  15,  Malchus,  from  Alexander  Polyhistor ;  vii  3.  2, 
Homer ;  viL  5.  2,  Nicolas ;  viii.  6.  3,  Menander,  Dios ;  viii.  6.  2,  Hero- 
dotus ;  viii.  10.  2-3,  Herodotus ;  viii.  13.  2,  Menander ;  ix.  14  2, 
Menander ;  x.  1.  4,  Herodotus,  Berosus ;  x.  2.  2,  Berosus ;  x.  11.  1,  Bero- 
sus, Megastbenes,  Diocles,  Pbilostratus. 

^  As  to  whether  Josephus  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  and  literature  given  there. 
On  the  way  in  wbicb  be  used  it,  see  Grimm,  Exeget,  Handb,  zum  ersteji 
Makkabderb,  p.  28  ff. 

*  See  Nussbaum,  Observationes  in  Flavii  Josephi  AntiquitaUSf  lib.  xii  3- 
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bias  stops,  B.C.  146,  by  those  authorities  from  which  the 
history  of  the  Asmoneans  generally,  down  to  B.c.  135,  is 
derived.  For  this  period  Josephns  evidently  was  without 
any  written  documents  of  Jewish  origin.  He  therefore 
obtained  his  materials  by  culling  from  the  general  historical 
works  of  the  Greeks  any  statements  that  he  discovered 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Palestine.  His  chief  autho- 
rities for  the  period  RC.  135—37  were  two  historians  often, 
and  indeed  almost  exclusively,  quoted  by  him :  Strabo  (xiii. 
10.  4,  11.  3,  12.  6 ;  xiv.  3.  1,  4.  3,  6.  4,  7.  2,  8.  3  ;  xv.  1. 
2)  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (xiii.  8.  4,  12.  6;  xiv.  1.  3,  4. 
3,  6.  4).  In  recent  times  the  idea  has  been  indeed  expressed 
by  many,  that  the  very  fact  of  these  authors  being  so 
frequently  quoted  by  Josephus  shows  that  they  were  not 
his  chief  sources,  and  that  the  citations  are  to  be  regarded 
as  interpolations,  inserted  only  for  the  purpo'fee  of  supple- 
menting the  text  afforded  by  unnamed  leading  authorities 
made  use  of  by  him.^°  But  such  a  view  would  only  lead 
one  into  inexplicable  confusion.  Josephus  borrows  his 
whole  material  from  these  authors,  and  then  refers  to 
particular  passages  of  special  importance,  which  he  quotes 
in  order  to  show  that  they  state  the  author  in  the  same 
way  that  he  does.  Or  where  the  citations  are  really  an 
interpolation  in  the  given  text,  Josephus  follows  the  one 
and  supplements  it  from  the  other.  Of  any  deeper  laid 
foundation,  an  unnamed  principal  source,  not  the  least 
vestige  can  be  found.  The  careful  method  of  weighing  his 
evidence  which  characterizes  Strabo,  and  is  so  conspicuous 
in  his  geography,  is  quite  discernible  in  particular  passages 
where   he    is   not    named,  as   in    several   statements  about 

xiiL  14  (1876),  pp.  8-28.  Bloch,  Die  Quelkn  des  Fl,  Josephusy  pp.  96-100. 
Destinon,  Die  Qudlen  des  FL  Josephiu,  p.  45  ff. 

!•  So  Niese  in  Hermes,  xi.  1876,  p.  470  flf.  Blocb,  Die  Quellen 
des  FL  JosephtUj  p.  92  ff.  Destinon,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus,  p. 
53  ff. 
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numbers,  xiii.  12.  5.^^  Then,  again,  that  these  two  base 
their  conclusions  upon  earlier  authorities  is  self-evident. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  period  under  consideration,  B.C. 
135-85,  most  probably  Posidonius  would  prove  the  most 
reliable  source  (see  above,  pp.  49,  50).  Also  in  passages, 
borrowed  from  Strabo  we  find  references  to  Timagenes  (xiii. 
11.  3,  12.  5),  Asinius  PoUio,  and  Hypsikrates  (xiv.  8.  3). 
Josephus  has  scarcely  made  use  of  Livy,  who  is  only  once 
named  (xiv.  4.  3).  But  the  material  obtained  in  this  way 
from  Strabo  and  Nicolas  was  supplemented  by  Josephus  in 
respect  of  the  internal  Jewish  history  from  narratives  which, 
by  reason  of  their  contents,  deserve  to  be  characterized  as 
legends,  and  from  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative  we 
may  see  that  they  are  plainly  taken  as  such  (xiii.  10.  3,  10. 
5-6 ;  xiv.  2.  1).  These  are  evidently  derived  from  oral 
tradition. — For  the  history  of  Herod,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
\hands  that  Nicolas  of  Damascus  is  the  principal  authority 
(comp.  xii.  3.  2  ;  xiv.  1—3 ;  xvi.  7.  1 ;  and  above,  pp.  58— 
63).  It  would  seem  that  the  short  sketch  given  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews  is  drawn  exclusively  from  him.  Also  the  detailed 
account  given  in  the  Antiquities,  books  xvL  and  xvii,  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  having  been  derived  from  one 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  in  book  xv.  seams  and  joinings 
are  apparent,  which  point  to  the  employment  of  two  sources ; 
and  indeed,  in  addition  to  Nicolas,  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
made  use  of  another  authority  unfavourable  to  Herod. 
Whether  Josephus  had  himself  seen  the  Commentaries  of 
King  Herod,  mentioned  in  the  Antiquities,  xv.  6.  3,  is 
at  least  extremely  questionable  (compare  above,  p.  56). — 
Full  and  detailed  as  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  Herod 
is,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  history  of  his  immediate 
successor   is   extremely  defective.      It  seems   almost  as  if 

11  Compare  also  against  that  view  my  notices  of  Bloch  and  Destiiion  in 
the  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1879,  567  ff.,  and  18H2,  388  ff. 
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Josephus  had  at  this  point  been  deprived  of  all  written 
sources  of  information.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  Agrippa  I.,  a.d.  41-44,  that  the  narrative  enters 
again  more  into  detail.  Here  he  would  be  once  more  in 
possession  of  abundance  of  oral  tradition,  for  he  would  then 
be  informed  about  the  reign  of  Agrippa  I.  by  his  son  Agrippa 
IL  For  the  history  of  the  last  decade  preceding  the  war, 
he  would  be  able  to  rely  upon  his  own  personal  recollections. 
The  quite  unparalleled  completeness  with  which  the  events; 
even  those  which  do  not  relate  to  the  Jewish  history,  occur- 
ring in  Some  at  the  time  of  Caligula's  death,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  in  a.d.  41,  are  narrated, 
is  very  remarkable  (xix.  1-4).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  portion  of  the  history  is  borrowed  from  a  special  source 
by  the  hand  of  a  contempomry.  But  we  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  more  definite  conclusions  from  the  absence  of 
any  sure  standing  ground.^*  Josephus  paid  very  particular  , 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  high  priests.  From  what  he 
here  states,  we  are  able  to  deteimine  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  high  priests  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus.  It 
might  be  conjectured  that  for  this  purpose  he  would  have 
had  at  his  command,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  original  priestly  documents.  For  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  register  of  the 
generations  of  the  priests,  and  great  care  taken  of  it  (Treatise 
against  Apion,  i.  7).^* — Finally,  of  great  value  are  the  State 

^'  Mommsen  in  Hennes,  iv.  1870,  pp.  322,  324,  and  after  him  Sche- 
mann,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus  in  der  jitdischen  ArchUohgie,  Bach 
xviiL-xx.  1887,  p.  62,  suppose  that  the  historical  work  of  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who,  according  to  Antiq,  xix.  1.  13,  was  himself  an  eye-witness, 
would  be  a  principal  source.  The  quotations  preserved  to  us  from  this 
work,  however,  refer  only  to  the  time  of  Nero  and  the  incidents  of  the 
year  69.     See  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature^  §  314  2. 

^*  Oomp.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus^  p.  147  ff. ;  Destioon,  Die 
QudUn  des  FL  Josephus,  p.  29  ff. 
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papers  which  Josephus  frequently  embodies  in  his  nar- 
rative (xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  8.  5,  xiv.  10,  xiv.  12,  xvi.  6, 
xix.  5,  XX.  1.  2).  The  mcw3t  numerous  of  these  are  those 
of  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  which  granted  to 
the  Jews  the  privilege  of  the  free  observance  of  their 
religion.^* 

3.  The  Life  or  Autobiography.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  present  us  with  an  actual  account  of  the  life  of 
Josephus,  but  treats  almost  exclusively  of  the  part  which  he 
played  as  commander-in-chief  of  Galilee  in  A.D.  66-67,  and 
indeed  only  of  the  measures  which  in  that  situation  he  took 
preparatory  to  the  grand  hostile  encounter  with  the  Eomans 
(c.  7-74).  The  short  biographical  notices  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  work  (c.  1-6,  75-76)  form  only  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  to  this  principal  part  of  the  contents. 
According  to  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Antiquities, 
Josephus  had  then  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  account 

1*  Whether  Josephus  actually  copied  these  State  papers  is  uncertain. 
He  mokes  it  appear  as  if  he  had  seen  them  all  together  in  the  great 
archives  of  the  Capitol.  "For  since  we  have  produced  evident  mark?, 
that  may  yet  be  seen,  of  the  friendship  we  have  had  with  the  Romans, 
and  demonstrated  that  these  marks  are  engraven  upon  columns  and 
tables  of  brass  in  the  Capitol  that  are  still  in  being,  and  preserved  to 
this  day,  we  have  omitted  to  set  them  all  down  as  needless  and  dis- 
agreeable," Antiq.  xiv.  10.  26  ;  comp.  also  xiv.  10.  1.  This  library, 
after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  conflicts  of  the  year  a.d. 
69  (Tacitus,  Hut.  iii.  71,  72 ;  Suetonius,  Vitelliusj  15 ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixv. 
17  ;  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  4),  was  again  restored  by 
Vespasian.  Suetonius,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  Vespasian,  says :  "  Ipse 
restitutionem  Capitolii  adgressus,  ruderibus  purgandis  nianus  primus 
admovit  ac  suo  coUo  quaedam  extulit ;  aerearumque  tabularum  tria 
milia,  quae  sinuil  conflagraverant,  restituenda  suscepit,  undique  inves- 
tigatis  exemplaribus :  instrumentum  imperii  pulcherrimum  ac  vetus- 
tissimum,  quo  continebantur  paene  ab  exordio  urbis  scnatus  consulta, 
plebiscita  de  societate  et  foedere  ac  privilegio  cuicumque  concessis." 
But  in  that  library  only  a  small  part  of  the  documents  communicated 
by  Josephus  could  ever  have  been,  only  indeed  the  Boman  papers,  pro- 
bably only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate ;  certainly  not  the  decrees  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Josephus  communicates  a  large  number. 
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of  the  war  and  "  our  fortunes,"  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
people  "  down  to  the  present  day."  "  And  if  God  permit  me, 
I  will  briefly  run  over  this  war  again,  with  what  befell  us 
therein  to  this  very  day,"  Antiq,  xx.  conclusion.  In 
fact,  the  Life  is  represented  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Anti- 
quities.  It  begins  with  the  enclitic  Si,  which  attaches  it  to 
the  preceding  work,  and  concludes  with  the  words :  "  To 
thee,  0  Epaphroditus,  the  most  excellent  of  men,  do  I  de- 
dicate all  this  treatise  of  our  Antiquities,  and  so  for  the 
present  I  here  conclude  the  whole."  Also  the  positidh  of  the 
Life  in  the  manuscripts  is  immediately  after  the  Anti- 
quities, Eusebius  {Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  10.  8  f.)  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  Life  with  the  remark  that  the  words 
occur  **  at  the  close  of  his  Antiquities ; "  and  in  all  extant 
manuscripts,  with  only  one  exception,  the  Life  is  joined 
with  the  Antiquities.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  regard  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  Antiquities  as 
having  reference  to  the  Life,     Josephus  there  has  in  view 

Compare  Mommscn,  Corpus  Inscript,  Lai,  i.  p.  112 ;  also  Mommsen, 
Rdmischts  Staatsrecht^  iii  2,  1888,  pp.  1004-1021.  The  documents  were 
no  doubt  collected  together  from  various  places  —  from  Rome,  Asia 
Minor,  probably  also  from  Palestine.  Through  the  regular  intercourse 
that  took  place  between  the  Jewish  communities,  Josephus  could  easily 
have  obtained  from  the  several  colonies  of  the  Jews  the  State  papers  that 
bore  upon  their  interests.  In  the  collecting  of  these  he  proceeded  very 
carelessly.  Sometimes  they  are  but  mere  fragments  which  Josephus 
communicates.  Since  in  the  speech  delivered  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
before  M.  Agrippa,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  residing  there  {Antiq.  xvi.  2.  4),  reference  is  made  to  the  older 
Roman  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  Niese  conjectures  that  the 
documents  communicated  by  Josephus  had  been  previously  collected 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  had  been  borrowed  by  Josephus  from 
hifl  work  (Hermes,  xi.  1876,  pp.  477-483).  But  this  is  not  probable, 
for  among  them  there  are  certainly  found  some  documents  of  more 
recent  date  (xvL  6.  2  and  7 ;  see  Niese,  p.  480),  and  one  referring 
to  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  and  therefore  of  no  consequence  to  those  of 
Asia  Minor  (xvi.  6,  6). — On  the  genuineness  of  the  documents,  which 
IS  now  generally  doubted,  see  Egger,  J^tudes  historiques,  Paris  1866, 
P.163L 
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the  continuing  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  tlie  present 
time.  The  Lift,  however,  is  anything  but  a  fulfilment  of 
such  a  proposal  It  was  apparently  called  forth  by  the  pub- 
lication of  another  history  of  the  Jewish  war  by  Justus  of 
Tiberias  (see  on  him,  above,  pp.  64-69).  That  author  had 
represented  Josephus  as  the  real  organizer  of  the  outbreak  in 
Galilee.  This  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  Josephus  now 
that  he  occupied  a  position  of  eminence  in  Borne.  And  so 
he  now  writes  a  counterblast,  in  which  he  casts  all  the  blame 
on  Justus,  and  makes  himself  pose  as  the  friend  of  the 
Eomans.  The  attempt  is  pitifully  weak,  for  Josephus  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  deeds  which  prove  the  very  opposite  of  what 
he  desires  to  make  out  With  this  self-vindication  which  he 
had  been  driven  to  make  he  joined  a  few  biographical  notices 
I  \  by  way  of  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  then  published 
the  whole  as  an  Appendix  to  his  ATitiquities.  The  earlier 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned  and  quite  a  different  one 
substituted  for  it  In  spite,  then,  of  the  Be  that  would  attach 
it  immediately  to  the  other  work,  the  Life  must  have 
been  written  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  Antiquities, 
Now  the  Life  assumes  that  Agrippa  II.  was  already  dead 
(c.  65).  But  Agrippa  died,  according  to  Photius,  Biblioth. 
cod,  33,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100.  If,  then,  the 
composition  of  the  Life  must  be  set  down  as  at  least  after 
A.D.  100,  that  will  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  facts 
of  the  case,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  of  Photius  or  to  set  it  aside  as 
unsupported,  because  the  Life  must  have  been  written 
immediately  after  the  Antiquities}^ 

^  ^'  The  correctness  of  the  statement  has  been  questioned  \j  many. 
Giiitz  seeks  to  point  out  a  confusion  by  making  the  words  of  Photius, 
**  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,"  refer,  not  to  Agrippa,  hut  to  Justus 
of  Tiberias,  which  from  the  context  is  quite  impossible.  Niese,  too, 
without  solving  the  difficulty,  maintains  that  the  Life  was  written  in  the 
days  of  Domitian. — The  correctness  of  the  reading  in  Photius  is  confirmed 
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4.  The  Treatise  against  Apion,  or,  On  the  Extreme  Anti- 
quity of  the  Jewish  People,  in  two  books.     This  work  is  not 
solely,  not  even  in  any  part  of  it  mainly,  directed  against  the 
grammarian  Apion  and  bis  calumniating  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  rather  generally  against  the  venomous  attacks  and  the 
prejudices,  in  many  instances  absurd  enough,  from  which  the 
Jews  of  those  days  suffered.     It  is  a   careful  and  well-con- 
ceived Apology  for  Judaism,  skilfully  and  ably  wrought  out. 
The  numerous  quotations  given  from  authors  whose  works 
are  now  lost  lend  it  an  altogether  special  interest.     On  the 
writers    whose    statements    are    contested    by  Josephus,  see 
Div.  ii  vol.  iii,  pp.  249-262.     The  title  "Against  Apion" 
is    certainly   not    the   original  one.       Porphyry  in  his    De 
abstinentia,  iv.  11,  cites  the  work  under  the  title  tt/jo?  tovs 
"BlWrjva^  ;  the  earliest  Church  Fathers  (Origen,  contra  Celsum, 
L  16,  iv.   11  ;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  9  ;  Prae- 
paratio  evangel,  viiL  7.   21,  x.   6.   15)  refer  to  it  under  the 
title  Trepl  rrj^  r&v   *IovSala>v  apj^aioTrfTo^.     Both  titles  are 
probably  equally  old  and  equally  well  authenticated,  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  people  is,  in  fact, 
the  main  point  insisted  upon  in  the  Apology.     In  the  Codex 
Peiresciamis  of  the  excerpts  of  Constautiuus  Porphyrogennetus, 
de  virtutibus,  we  meet  with  the  superscription  irepX  iraino^  ^ 
Karh  'EXKrivtov, — a  singular  blending  of  right  and  wrong.     The 
title  contra  Apionem  first  appears  in  Jerome  in  HpisL  70 
ad  Magnum  oratorem,  c.3;de  viris  illtisir,  c  13  ;  adv.  Jovinian. 
ii.  14.     In  the  last-named  passage  he  transcribes  the  above 
quoted  sentence  of  Porphyry,  but  substituted  for  Porphyry's 
title  the  one  that  has  now  become  current.     For  the  full 

by  the  fact  that  Syncellus  places  the  beginning  of  the  literary  activity  of 
Justus  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  undoubtedly  for 
this  reason  that  his  Chronicle  was  carried  down  to  that  date.  But 
according  to  Photius  it  went  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  II.  The 
coins  also  prove  that  Agrippa  lived  down  to  at  least  the  year  95.  Com- 
pare genendly,  §  19,  Appendix. 
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statement  of  Jerome,  see  Div.  ii  vol.  ii.  p.  201.^* — As 
Josephus  in  this  work  quotes  from  his  Antiquities  (L  1  and  10), 
the  Treatise  against  Apian  must  have  been  written  later  than 
A.D.  93.  It  is,  like  the  Antiqiiities  and  the  Life,  dedicated  to 
Epaphroditus  (I  1,  ii.  41). 

Besides  these  four  works,  many  of  the  Church  Fathers 
ascribe  to  Josephus  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
or  the  treatise  irepl  avTOKpdropo^  Xoyia-fiov.  The  spirit  of  it 
is  certainly  very  similar  to  that  of  Josephus.  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  a  varnish  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that 
Josephus  was  not  its  author.  See  Div.  ii  voL  iiL  pp. 
244-247. 

The  writing  described  by  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod,  48,  as 
bearing  in  the  manuscripts  the  three  different  titles,  ^Itoarprov 
Ilepl  Tov  TravTOfi,  Hepl  t^9  tov  irairro<;  atrial,  Hepl  t^9  tov 
iramo^  ovaia^;,  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  belongs  to  the 
author  of  the  Fhilosophumena,  who,  in  c.  x.  32,  quotes  it 
as  his  own  under  the  title  irepl  t^9  tov  iravro^  ovaia^.  The 
author  of  both  was  probably  Hippolytus,  among  whose  works 
in  the  list  on  the  Hippolytus  statue  a  treatise  Trepl  tov 
iravTOf;  is  also  named.  See  Volkmar,  Hippolytus  und  die 
romischen  Zeitgenossen,  1855,  pp.  2  ff.,  60  S.  Besides 
Photius,  many  other  writers  refer  to  this  treatise  as  a  work 
of  Josephus.  So,  for  example,  John  Philoponus  in  De 
mundi  creatione,  iii.  16  ;  Jolm  of  Damascus,  Sacra  paralL  0pp. 
ii  789  ff.,  and  John  Zonaras,  AnnaL  vi  4. 

A  considerable  fragment  of  this  treatise  was  published  first 
by  David  Hoschel  in  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius 
in  1601,  then  by  Le  Moyne  in  his  Varia  sacra,  i  53  flf.,  where 
he  maintains  the  position  that  it  was  written  by  Hippolytus ; 
by  Ittig  and  Havercamp  in  their  editions  of  Josephus;  in 

^*  Compare  on  the  title,  Bemays,  TheopkraMoi  Schrift  uber  Frdmmigkeit, 
1866,  p.  154  f.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  FL  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  den  ApioH, 
p.  17. 
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Fabricius,  Hippolyti  0pp.  L  220-222 ;  in  Gallandi,  Biblioth,  pair. 
ii  451-454,  and  in  Migne,  Patrol,  gr.  x.  795-802.  It  has  been 
issued  in  a  more  complete  form,  according  to  codex  Baroccianus, 
in  Bunsen,  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena,  voL  i.,  and  Lagarde, 
Hippolyti  quaeferuntur,  1858,  pp.  68-73.  A  specimen  of  the 
text  according  to  three  Vatican  manuscripts  is  given  by  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  iL  1884,  p.  269  f.  Compare  generally,  Salmon 
in  article  on  Hippolytus  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  vol.  iiL  p.  100.  Eouth,  Reliquiae  sacrae, 
2nd  ed.  ii  157  ff.  Caspari,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Tauf- 
symbols,  iii.  395  ff. 

At  the  close  of  the  Antiquities  Josephus  says  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  writing  "  these  books  concerning  our  Jewish 
opinions  about  God  and  His  essence ;  and  about  our  laws, — 
why,  according  to  them,  some  things  are  permitted  us  to  do 
and  others  are  prohibited."  {Karh  tA?  '^fieripa^  Sofa?  t&p 
^lovBaicDv  iv  reaaapai  ^ij3\oi^  irepi  Beov  Koi  t^9  ovaia^  axnov 
KoX  irepl  T&v  vofiuiv,  Sta  tI  Kar^  airrov^  ra  fi€v  e^eariv  f)fuv 
irotelv  ra  Bk  KeKtoXvrai,)  By  this  he  certainly  does  not  mean 
80  many  different  works,  as  these  words  have  been  understood 
by  many,  but  only  one  work,  which  should  treat  of  the 
essence  of  God  and  the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  a  way  similar  to  Philo's  systematic  exposition  of  the 
legislation  of  Moses.  Compare  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii  pp.  338-348. 
In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Antiquities,  too,  he  frequently 
refers  to  this  work  as  one  contemplated  by  him  (Preface  4, 
i.  1. 1, 10.  5  ;  iii  5.  6,  6.  6,  8.  10 ;  iv.  8.  4,  44).  But  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  actually  written. 

Many  of  the  formulae  of  reference  used  in  the  Antiquities 
are  obscure,  seeming,  as  they  do,  to  imply  that  Josephus  had 
also  written  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Seleucidae.  He 
often  remarks,  for  example,  that  what  is  briefly  related  by 
him  is  narrated  in  more  detail  in  another  place.^^  Where 
this  is  done  by  the  passive  formula,  "as  has  been  related 

17  The  most  thorough  examination  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in 
Destinon,  Die  QueUen  des  Ft,  Josephus,  pp.  21-23. 
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elsewhere''  (tcaOm  teal  iv  aWoi^  BeBiiXmrai),  the  reference 
might  quite  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  historical 
works  of  the  writers  (Antiq.  xi.  8.  1  ;  xiL  10.  1  ;  xiii 
4.  8,  8.  4,  13.  4;  xiv.  6.  2,  7.  3,  11.  1).  But  not  in- 
frequently Josephus  distinctly  uses  the  first  person,  "  as  we 
have  informed  the  reader  elsewhere  "  (KaOoy:  /cal  iv  aK\oi<; 
BeBrjXcoKafiev,  Antiq,  vii.  15.  3  ;  xiL  5.  2;  xiii.  2.  1,  2. 
4,  4.  6,  5.  11,  10.  1,  10.  4,  12.  6,  13.  5).  Of  these 
citations  four  may  be  explained  as  references  to  other  portions 
of  the  works  of  Josephus  known  to  us.  Antiq.  viL  15.  3 
may  refer  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  5  ;  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1 
may  refer  to  c.  7.  1  of  the  same  book;  Antiq.  xiiL  10.  4 
may  refer  to  IFars,  vii.  10  ;  and  Antiq.  xiii.  3  and  xiii.  13.  5 
may  refer  to  Antiq.  iii.  10.  4.  But  so  far  as  the  rest  are 
concerned,  no  such  parallels  can  be  thought  ot  All  of  them 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  (Antiq.  xii.  5.  2  ;  xiii.  2.  1,  2.  4,  4.  6,  5.  11, 12.  6). 
Seeing,  then,  that  nothing  is  known  of  a  history  of  the 
Seleucids  written  by  Josephus,  Destinon  in  his  Quellen  des 
Josephus,  pp.  21-29,  ventures  to  guess  that  all  these  formulae 
of  reference  may  have  been  already  in  the  sources  used  by 
Josephus,  and  that  he  simply  transcribed  them  without  change 
to  his  own  pages.  Such  procedure  would  indeed  be  somewhat 
extraordinary,  but  the  conjecture  is  not  to  be  thrown  aside 
without  further  examination.  This  at  least  can  be  adduced 
in  its  favour,  that  occasionally  similar  formulae  of  reference 
are  met  with  in  the  Antiquities  and  to  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  although  both  works  were  produced 
independently  of  one  another  tvom  common  sources.  Com- 
pare Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  at  the  beginning,  with  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i  8.  8  ;  and  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  at  the  end,  with  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the 
passages  in  question,  the  writer,  immediately  after  or  before 
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speaking  in  the  first  person,  is  certainly  Josephus  himself 
(so  in  xii.  5.  2  and  xiii.  12.  6).  These  doubtful  formulae,  too, 
are  precisely  the  same  in  form  as  those  which  unquestionably 
proceed  from  Josephus  (xiii  10.  4,  13.  5).  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  pass  a  verdict  of  non  liquet 

On  the  character  of  Josephus  and  his  credibility  as  a  his- 
torian, the  most  widely  divergent  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained. In  early  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  he  was, 
as  a  rule,  very  highly  prized ;  Jerome,  for  example,  styling 
him  the  "  Greek  Livy."  '*  Modem  criticism  has  run  to  the 
precisely  opposite  extreme  of  depreciation.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  truth  lies  midway  between  these 
extremes.  No  one  will  now  be  inclined  to  undertake  the 
vindication  of  this  character.  Vanity  and  self-suflBciency  are 
the  main  elements  in  his  composition.  And  even  had  he  not 
been  the  base  and  dishonourable  betrayer  of  his  native 
country  that  he  at  a  later  period  in  his  Life  declared  him- 
self to  be,  he  at  least  carried  out  the  transference  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  Bomans  and  his  attachment  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Flavins  with  more  dexterity  and  equanimity  than 
was  becoming  in  an  Israelite  who  pretended  to  mourn  over 
the  destruction  of  his  people.  As  a  writer,  too,  he  has  his 
great  weaknesses.  But  to  be  quite  fair,  one  must  admit  that 
his  principal  weakness  as  a  writer  is  not  to  his  discredit  as  a 
man.  He  writes  with  the  purpose  of  glorifying  his  own 
nation.  With  such  a  design  he  invests  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews  with  a  halo  of  romance.  His  description  of  their 
later  history,  too,  is  dominated  by  the  same  intention.  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  philosophical  schools  which  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  of  freedom  and  immor- 
tality. The  Messianic  hope,  which,  on  account  of  the 
political  claims  which  became  attached  to  it,  had  proved  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  rebellion  against  Home,  is  passed 
^*  Ej^,  S2  ad  Euslochium,  c.  35  :  Josephus^  Graecut  Livius, 
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over  in  absolute  silence,  for  it  is  his  wish  not  to  represent 
the  people  as  enemies  of  the  Bomans.  The  war  against  Some 
was  not  engaged  upon  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  they 
were  only  driven  into  it  by  some  fanatics.  In  all  these 
directions  the  historical  statement  of  Josephus  presents  us 
with  a  distorted  picture.  In  other  respects,  his  several  works 
are  of  v^ry  varied  and  unequal  importance.  The  Wars  of  tht 
Jews  is  unquestionably  much  more  car^uUy  compiled  than 
the  Antiquities,  It  gives  an  account,  going  into  the  minutest 
details  of  events,  the  credibility  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt.  The  long  speeches  which  Josephus  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  heroes  are,  of  course,  free  rhetorical  productions, 
and  we  must  not  take  his  numbers  too  exactly.  But  these 
faults  are  shared  by  Josephus  with  many  ancient  historians, 
and  they  do  not  affect  the  credibility  of  the  works  in  other 
respects.  Only  what  he  says  about  the  drcumstanoes  of  his 
being  taken  prisoner  at  Jotapata,  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii  8, 
must  be  excepted  from  this  favourable  judgment — ^The  case 
is  considerably  different  as  regards  the  ArUiquities,  That 
work  was  evidently  much  more  carelessly  prepared  than  the 
history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  This  is  specially  true  about 
the  last  books,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  when 
writing  them  the  author  must  have  been  utterly  wearied. 
And  not  only  is  the  work  carelessly  done,  but  also  the 
sources  are  often  used  with  great  freedom  and  the  utmost 
arbitrariness,  at  least  where  we  are  in  a  position  to  criticize 
them.  This  is  not  calculated  to  produce  much  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  those  sources  that  we  can  no  longer 
verify.  Yet  here,  too,  we  meet  with  occasional  evidence  of 
his  having  subjected  his  sources  to  critical  examination 
(Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3,  xvi.  7.  1,  xix.  1.  10,  1.  14).  As  might 
be  expected,  the  value  of  the  work  in  its  various  sections 
varies  according  to  the  sources  that  had  been  used.  By  far  the 
most  faulty  production  is  undoubtedly  the  Life, — an  attempt 
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made  with  singular  blindness  to  turn  facts  upside  down,  by 
proving  that  while  he  had  organized  the  rebellion  in  Galilee, 
he  had  always  maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  Bomans. 

In  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times  Josephus 
was  diligently  read,  since  his  works  afforded  a  suitable  and 
convenient  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
testimania  veterum  regarding  Josephus  are  gathered  together  in 
Havercamp's  edition  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  volume. 

In  the  West,  Josephus  became  known  mainly  through  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  complete  works,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Id/e,  and  by  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
On  the  history  of  the  origin  of  these  texts  we  have  statements 
from  the  following  witnesses: — 1.  Jerome,  HpisL  71  ad  Ludnium, 
c.  5,  says:  "  The  rumour  that  has  reached  you  that  the  books  of 
Josephus  and  of  St.  Papias  and  St  Polycarp  have  been  trans- 
lated by  me  is  false,  for  I  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
strength  to  render  these  writings  with  the  same  elegance  into 
another  tongue." — From  this  it  follows  not  only  that  Jerome  had 
made  no  translation  of  Josephus,  but  also  that  in  his  time  the 
works  of  Josephus,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  them,  were  still 
untranslated,  otherwise  the  need  of  such  a  performance  would 
not  have  been  felt. — 2.  Cassiodorius,  De  institutione  div,  lit, 
c.  17,  says:  "As  Josephus,  almost  a  second  livy,  is  widely 
known  by  his  books  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  whom 
Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinus  Baeticus,  declares  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  translate  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  voluminous 
work.  Yet  one  of  our  own  friends  has  translated  the  work 
into  Latin  in  twenty-two  books,"  i.e,  twenty  books  of  Anti- 
quities and  the  two  books  against  Apion,  "  who  also  wrote 
other  seven  books  on  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  with  wonderful 
brilliancy,  the  translation  of  which  some  ascribe  to  Jerome, 
others  to  Ambrose,  others  to  Eufinus ;  and  its  being  ascribed 
to  such  men  suflBciently  proves  the  excellency  of  its  style." — 
From  this  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  extant  Latin 
translation  of  the  Antiquities  and  the  Treatise  against  Apion 
were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Cassiodorius,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  But  there  seems  no  ground 
whatever  for  attributing  this  translation,  as  has  commonly 
been  done  after  the  example  of  St.  Bernard,  to  a  certain 
Epiphanius,  whose  name  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  Cassiodorius,  two  sentences  farther  on,  ascribed  to  him 
the  reproduction  of  the  historia  tripartita, — It  is  uncertain 
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whether  the  remarks  of  Gassiodorius  in  reference  to  the 
Bellum  Jvdaicum  refer  to  the  Latin  translation  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Bufinus,  or  to  the  free  Latin  paraphrastic 
rendering  which  in  the  various  editions  bears  tjie  name  of 
Hegesippus.  The  designation  of  the  work  as  a  translation 
might  apply  to  either  production.  For  even  the  free 
rendering  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  translation  (compare  the 
superscription  in  cod,  Ambrosiantcs :  Amhrosius  epi  de  grego 
transtvlit  in  latinum).  But  what  Gassiodorius  says  about  its 
style  favours  the  reference  to  the  work  of  Hegesippus.  For 
although  Bufinus  also  wrote  in  good  Latin,  the  expression 
diciionis  eximiae  merita  could  only  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
work  of  Hegesippus  written  in  the  Sallustian  styla  If  the 
latter  be  intended,  then  these  two  results  would  follow  from 
the  words  of  Gassiodorius :  1.  That  this  work  was  anonymous, 
for  Gassiodorius  knew  only  of  conjectures  as  to  its  author. 
2.  Tliat  the  literal  translation  was  not  yet  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Gassiodorius ;  for  had  it  been  so  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  regarding  it,  and  have  mentioned  only  the  free 
rendering,  since  he  distinctly  states  that  care  had  already 
been  taken  to  translate  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  into  Latin. 
Before  this  question  can  be  decided  with  certainty,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  older  Latin  writers  down 
to  the  ninth  century,  from  which  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
Bufinus  are  dated,  make  use  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  Bufinus  or  in  that  of  the  so-called  Hege- 
sippus translation.  That  the  literal  translation  was  the  work 
of  Bufinus  is  in  any  case  highly  improbable,  since  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Bufinus*  translations  by  Gennadius,  De  viris  iUustr,, 
no  translation  of  Josephus  is  mentioned. 
The  free  Latin  rendering  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  in  the 
")  various  editions  bears  the  name  of  Egesippus  or  H^esippus. 
This  is  certainly  only  a  corruption  of  Josephus :  in  Greek, 
'itotfjj^o;,  'iwtfjjcTflrog,  'iwtf/o'^o; ;  in  Latin,  Josepus,  Joseppus, 
Josippus.  The  name  "  Egesippus "  is  not  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Josephus  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  earliest  references  the  work  is  quoted  simply  under  the 
name  of  Josephus ;  as,  for  example,  in  Eucherius  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  now  in  Widukind,  the  historian  of  the  Saxons,  in 
the  tenth  century.  Also  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  an  Amiro- 
sianus  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  and  a  Cassellan  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  only  Joseppus  Josephus  is 
named  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns  as  the  author.  In 
addition^  at    an    early  date    the  names  of   Ambrosius  and 
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Hegesippns  were  given.  In  the  somewhat  more  recent  part 
of  the  cod.  Ambrosiamcs,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  inscrip- . 
tion  of  the  first  book  runs :  "  Josippi"  corrected  by  a  later  hand 
into  "  Egesippi"  "  liber  primus  explicit.^'  Indpit  secundvs. 
Ambrosius  epi  de  grego  transtulit  in  IcUinum,  A  codex  JBcrnens 
of  the  ninth  century  names  Hegesippus,  a  Palat-  Vatican  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  names  Ambrose ;  yet  more  modem 
manuscripts  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
An  interesting  passage  is  brought  forward  by  Traube  in  the 
Khein,  Museum,  xxxix.  1884,  p.  477,  in  a  letter  of  the  Spaniard 
Alvarus  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  he  says  to  an  opponent : 
sdto  quia  nUiil  tihi  ex  Egesijppi  posui  verbis,  sed  ex  Josippi  vestri 
doctoris,  where  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  work  ascribed  to 
our  Hegesippus !  He  knew  the  work  therefore  only  under  the 
name  of  Josephus,  but  his  opponent  had  known  it  under  the 
name  of  Hegesippus. — In  this  state  of  matters  the  idea  of  an 
Ambrosian  authorship  need  not  be  seriously  entertained.  It  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  which  has  been  suggested  simply  from  the 
circumstance  that  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Jerome  and  Eufinus, 
acted  a  leading  part  in  transmitting  Greek  theological  litera- 
ture to  the  West.  The  work  certainly  had  its  origin  in  the 
days  of  the  great  bishop  of  Milan,  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  was  produced  most  probably  not  by  him,  as  the 
thorough  investigations  of  Vogel  in  his  De  Hegcsippo,  1881, 
tend  to  show. — ^The  text  of  Josephus  is  there  treated  with 
great  freedom, — in  many  places  abbreviated,  in  many  places 
expanded.  The  seven  books  of  Josephus  are  compressed  into 
five. — The  first  edition  appeared  in  Paris  1510.  The  work 
has  been  often  since  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is:  ITegc- 
sippus  qui  didtur  sive  Egcsippus  de  bello  Judaico  ope  codids 
Cassellani  recognitus,  ed.  Weber,  opus  morte  Weberi  interruptum 
ahsolvii  Cojesar,  Marburg  1864 — .Compare  generally :  Gronovii 
ObstrvatoTum  in  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  Monobiblos,  1651, 
capp.  1,  6,  11, 16,  21,  24. — Oudin,  De  script  eccl.  ii.  1722,  coL 
1026-1031. — Fabricius,  JBiblioth.  lot.  mediae  et  injimxie  aetatis 
iiL  1735,  pp.  582-584. — Teuffel,  History  of  lioman  Literature, 
§  433.  5-6. — Mayor,  Bibliographical  Clite  to  Latin  Literature, 
1875,  p.  179. — ^Vogel,  De  Hegesippo  qui  didtur  Josephi  inter- 
prete,  Erlangen  1881.  Also:  •O/tMiorTjri;  Sallustianae  (in  Ada 
seminarii  phUolog.  Erlangensis,  i.  1878). — Also  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  oesterreich  Gymnas,  1883,  pp.  241-249. — Lipsius,  Die 
apokrgphen  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellegenden^  ii  1, 1887, 
pp.  194-200. — ^Ronsch,  Die  lexikalischen  Eigenthumlichkeiten 
der  Latinitat  des  sogen.  Hegesippus  {Romanische  Forschungen, 
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Bd.  L  1883,  pp.  256-321).— Also :  Ein  frtihes  Citat  aus  dem 
lat  Hegesippus  {Zextschrift  filr  Wissensch.  Theol,  1883,  pp. 
239-241). — Traabe,  Zam  latein.  Josephus  (Rhdn,  Museum, 
Bd.  xxxix.  1884,  p.  477  f.). 

The  Latin  translation  of  the  works  of  Josephus  was  first 

\  printed  by  John  Schiissler  in  Augsburg  in  1470.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  Greek  edition,  the 
number  of  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  rendering  was  very 
great;  the  last  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  issued  in  1617. 
The  Latin  translations  which  after  that  date  for  the  most  part 
accompanied  the  Greek  original,  are  modem  productions ;  only 
the  edition  of  Bernard,  which  was  never  carried  to  completion, 
gives  the  old  Latin  version.  The  best  edition  of  the  old  Latin 
/  version  is  that  of  Basel  1524.  The  later  ones  are  in  various 
places  corrected  after  the  Greek  text  More  particulars  about 
the  character  of  this  translation  and  its  editions  are  given  in 
the  prolegomena  of  Ittig,  Havercamp,  and  Niese,  and  in  Fiirst, 
Mblioth,  jud.  ii.  118  fit". — A  manuscript  of  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Antiquities  vi.-x.  (with  blanks),  of  importance  owing 
to  its  age,  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  its  material, 
papyrus,  has  been  found  in  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan.  On  it 
see  Muratori,  Ardiquitates  Italicae,  iii.  919  flf. ;  Eeifferscheid, 
Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  philos.'hisL  KL,  Bd. 
Ixvii.  1871,  pp.  510-512.     Niese,  Josephi  opp,  i.  p.  xxviii. 

^  -      A  Syriac  translation  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Wars  of  the 

'  Jews  is  contained  in  the  great  Peschito  manuscript  of  the 
Ambrosiana  in  Milan,  and  is  there  given  as  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Maccabees.  It  has  been  published  in  a  complete  form,  with 
notes  by  Ceriani,  in  the  Translatio  Syra  Pescitto  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  2  vols.,  Milan  1876-1883.  —  Compare  Kottek,  Das 
sechste  Buck  des  Bellum  Judaicttm,  nach  der  von  Ceriani 
photolithographisch  edirten  Peschitta-Handschrift  iihersetzt  und 
krUisch  bearbeitet,  Berlin  1886.  The  view  there  maintained 
is  that  this  Syriac  translation  was  made,  not  from  the  Greek, 
but  from  the  Aramaic  original  of  Josephus.  See  the  opposite 
view  upheld  in  the  Lit,  CentralhL  1886,  pp.  881-884. 

On  the  free  Hebrew  rendering  of  Josephus  known  under  the 
f  name  of  Josippon  or  Joseph  son  of  Gorion,  see  below  in  the 

;    account  of  the  rabbinical  literature. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text  the  Prolegomena  of 
the  earlier  editions  gave  very  insufficient  information.  The 
manuscript  material  was  first  examined  in  a  thorough  manner 
by  Niese.  But  the  Prolegomena  that  have  up  to  this  time 
been  published  with  the  first  volume  of  his  edition,  1887,  only 
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undertake  to  deal  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  ten  boots  of 
the  ATUiguitics,  The  following  sketch  of  the  most  important 
manuscripts  of  the  complete  works  has  been  most  kindly  handed 
over  to  me  by  Niese  for  publication  at  this  place  (compare  also 
on  his  researches :  Edersheim  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  vol.  iii.  1882,  p.  450  flf.) : — 

"  The  several  works  of  Josephus  were  issued  separately.  Thd 
Antiquities  also  fell  again  into  two  divisions,  each  of  which,  vti 
respect  of  its  transmission,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

"  The  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  fall 
into  two  principal  classes.  The  most  important  representa- 
tives of  the  first  are  the  Parisinus  gr,  1425,  the  Ambrosianus 
D,  super.  50,  both  from  the  eleventh  century,  and  Marcianus 
383,  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  second  class  has  three 
different  types.  As  representative  of  the  first  type  may  be 
mentioned  the  Vatican  148,  the  Falatino- Vatican  284,  and 
the  Zipsiensis,  To  the  second  tjrpe  belongs  the  Laurent,  plut. 
69,  cod,  19 ;  and  to  the  third,  the  Urbinas  n.  84.  All  these 
manuscripts,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  several  kinds, 
belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  only  the  Palatino-  Vatican  to 
the  twelfth.  Of  the  two  classes  the  first  named  is  the  better. 
Besides  the  Greek  text  there  is  also  the  old  Latin  version  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Eufinus,  which  is  at  least  a  pre-Cassiodorian 
translation,  belonging  exclusively  to  neither  of  these  two 
classes,  but  attaching  itself  in  many  passages  to  the  superior 
class.  Also  the  still  older  free  Latin  rendering  of  Ambrose, 
the  so-called  Hegesippus  version,  comes  under  consideration  for 
the  purposes  of  criticism  and  history  of  the  text. 

"  The  manuscripts  of  books  i.-x.  of  the  Antiquities  also  fall 
into  two  classes :  the  first  and  better,  extant  in  two  specimens, 
the  Parisin.  1421  and  the  Bodleianus  miscell.  gr.  186 ;  and  the 
second,  which  embraces  all  the  other  manuscripts,  of  which  we 
may  mention  the  Marcianus  gr.  381,  Vindobon.  hist,  gr,  2, 
Parisin,  1419,  and  Laurent,  plut.  69,  cod.  20. 

"  Less  directly  marked  are  the  distinctions  of  classes  in  the 
second  division  of  the  ArUiqaitieSy  books  xi.-xx.,  together  with 
the  Life.  The  oldest  and  best  of  the  manuscripts  is  the 
Palatine-  Vatican  n.  14,  of  the  tenth  century,  in  which  indeed 
the  last  three  books,  xviii.-xx.,  are  wanting,  while  the  Life  is 
still  preserved.  Next  to  it  come  the  Ambrosianus  F,  128  sup.^ 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Laurent,  plut,  69,  cod.  10,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Laurent,  plvt.  69,  cod.  20,  and  the  Leid^nsis 
F.  13.  The  last  two  named  have  only  books  xi.-xv.  In  these 
manuscripts  the  documentary  sources  in  book  xiv.  10  are  per- 
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fectly  preserved.     The  rest,  among  wliieh  the  Vatican  147  may   ' 
be  speciiUly  mentioned,  want  these  either  wholly  or  in  part 

"  For  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Antiquities,  an 
Epitome,  extnnt  in  several  manuscripts,  and  made  use  of  by 
Zonaras,  is  of  importance.  It  may  have  been  drawn  up  some- 
where in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  For  the  first  edition  it 
follows  the  inferior  class  of  texts,  and  for  the  second  it  aaaumes 
a  middle  position, — The  Antiquities,  too,  were  translated  into 
Latin  on  the  su^eafcion  of  Cassiodorins.  The  text  lying  at  the 
basis  of  tbis  translation  was  for  the  first  division  a  representative 
of  the  inferior  class ;  but  in  the  second  division  it  rests  some- 
times upon  this  manuscript,  sometimes  upon  that.  The  Li/e  ifl 
to  be  found  neither  in  the  Epitome  nor  in  the  translation. 

"  Finally,  of  the  Books  ayaind  Apion,  there  ia  only  one  I 
Greek  manuscript  that  comes  into  consideration,  the  Laurenti'  \ 
anus  plut.  69,  cod.  22,  of  the  eleventh  century.  Besides  this,  the  I 
Gassiodorian  Latin  translation,  which  appears  in  a  fragmentary  I 
form  in  all  printed  copies,  ia  of  very  great  critical  value.  Of  I 
special  value,  too,  are  the  quotations  of  Eusebius,  which  restore  1 
to  us  several  isolated  passages  of  tbis  important  work." 


Editions  and  Literature. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  works  of  Josephos 
were  published  by  Frobenius  and  Epiacopius  at  Basel  in  1544, 
under   the   direction   of   Aruold   Feraxylus  Arlen.  —  It   was 
followed  by  the  Genevan  editions  of  1611  and  1634  —  At   I 
Leipzig,  in  1691,  the  title  falsely  bearing  the  name  Coloniae, 
appeared  the  edition  of  Ittig  with  learned  Prolegomena. — An 
edition  by  Bernard,  Antiqnitatum  Jud.  libri  quatuor  jtriores 
et  pars  magna  quinti,  De  bello  Jitd.  liher  primus  et  pars  secundi, 
Oxoniae  1700,  which  made  use  of  a  new  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  esegetical  apparatus, 
was  never  completed.  —  Hudson  was   the    first  to   issue  an 
improved  text  of  the  whole  works  according  to  the  manu- 
scripts. 2  vols,  fol,  Oxouii  1720. — Havercamp  issued  a  repertory 
of  everything  that  had  preWously  been  discovered,  and  also 
new  collections,  but   not   an  improved   text,  in   2  vols,  fol., 
Amsterdam,  Leyden.  Utrecht,  1726.     The  editions  of  OberthUr,  J 
in  3  vols..  Lips.  1782-1785,  and  Eichter,  6  vola.,  Lips.  1826^« 
1827,  follow   closely  that   of   Havercamp. — Dindorf   in   hi»^ 
edition,  2  vols.,  Paris  1845-1847,  here  and  there  amended  the'' 
text  from  materials  supplied  by  Havercamp. — Bekker  in  big 
edition,  in  6  vols.,  Lips.  1855-1856,  followed  Dindorf, — In  none 
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of  these  editions,  not  even  in  those  of  Hudson  and  Havercamp, 
is  the  manuscript  apparatus  presented  with  anything  like 
completeness.  None  of  the  editors  above  named  since  Haver- 
camp gave  themselves  any  concern  with  the  manuscripts. 
Only  for  the  Bcllum  Jtcdaicum  Cardwell  issued  a  separate 
edition  of  a  creditable  kind,  for  which  he  had  examined  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  better  manuscripts :  Flavii  Josephi  De 
hello  Jiulaico  lihri  septem,  ed.  Cardwell,  2  vols.,  Oxonii  1837. 
— A  comprehensive  collection  of  all  the  better  manuscripts  was 
first  undertaken  quite  recently  by  Niese.  Of  his  critical 
edition,  which  gives  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  text  of 
Josephus  on  the  basis  of  the  manuscripts,  two  volumes  have  up 
to  this  time  appeared,  containing  the  first  ten  books  of  the 
Antiquities:  Flavii  Jos^hi  opera  edidit  et  apparatu  critico 
instruxit  Bened,  Niese,  vols.  i.  ii.,  BeroL  1887, 1885.  He  has 
also  issued  a  smaller  edition  of  the  text  only,  without  the 
critical  apparatus :  Flavii  Josephi  opera  recognovit  B,  Niese, 
vols.  i.  ii,  Berol.  1888.  The  Life  appeared  in  a  separate  edition 
by  Henke,  Brunswick  1786.  —  Compare  generally  on  the 
editions :  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec,  ed.  Harles,  v.  31  S.  Fiirst, 
BMiotK  Jvdaica,  ii.  117  f.  Graesse,  Trisor  de  livres  rares  et 
pr^ieux,  iii.  1862,  pp.  480-484. 

On  Textual  Criticism  :  Ernesti,  Observationes  philologico- 
criticae  in  Aristoplianis  nvhes  et  Flav,  Josephi  antiqu.  Jud., 
lips.  1795. — Holwerda,  Emendatiomcm  Flavianarum  specimen, 
Grorinchemi  1847.  Also  :  Ohsei^ationes  criticae  in  Flavii 
Josephi  Aniiquitatum  Jicdaicartcm  lihrum  XVIII.  {Mnemosyne, 
1853,  pp.  111-141).  —  Bekker,  Varianten  zum  Josephtis,  in 
Monai^richte  der  Berlin,  Akad.  1860,  pp.  224-230. — Wester- 
mann,  Excerptorum  ex  hihliothecae  Paulinae  Lipsiensis  libris 
manu  scriptis  pars  altera,  Lips.  1866. — ^WoUenberg,  Recensentur 
LXXVII.  lod  ex  Flavii  Josephi  scriptis  excerpti  qui  ex  conlec- 
tan>ei$  Constantini  AugvMi  Porphyrogenetae  'rrtpi  apsrr,^  xai  xaxiag 
in  codice  Peiresdano  extant,  Berlin  1871.  —  Dindorf,  Ueber 
Josephos  und  dessen  Sprache  {Neuc  Jahrbh  fur  PhiloL  und 
Pddag,  Bd.  99, 1869,  pp.  821-847). — Naber,  Observationes  criticae 
in  Flavium  Josephum,  in  Mnemosyne,  xiii  1885,  pp.  263-284, 
352-399. 

Translations.  On  the  older  translations,  see  what  has  been 
said  above.  More  recent  Latin  translations  are  given  in  the 
editions  of  Hudson,  Havercamp,  Oberthiir,  and  Dindorf. — An 
English  translation  of  the  whole  works  of  Josephus  was  made 
by  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
C^bridge,  and  published  by  him  in  1737.    Though  by  no 
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means  invariably  correct  in  its  rendering,  nor  in  any  sense  a 
critical  work,  its  serviceableness  and  general  popularity  are 
shown  by  the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed: 
An  admirable  translation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  has  been 
made  by  Traill,  The  Jewish  War  of  Flavins  Josephus,  a  new 
translation  hy  K  Traill^  edited  hy  Isaac  Taylor,  London  1862. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  Greek  editions  a  German  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  was  made  by  Caspar  Hedio,  Strassburg  1531 ; 
then  revised  by  the  same  after  the  Greek  text,  Strassburg  1561. 
On  other  German  translations  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
centuries,  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Oraec,  ed.  Harles,  v.  31,  38, 
48 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  ii  121-123.  There  need  here 
only  be  mentioned  the  translations  of  the  whole  works  by 
Ott,  Zurich  1736;  Cotta,  Tiibingen  1736;  Demme,  Josephus* 
Werhe,  ilhers,  von  Cotta  und  Gfroerer ;  das  Ganze  von  neuem 
naeh  dem  Griechischen  hearbeitet,  etc.,  durch  C,  R,  Demme,  7th 
ed.,  Philadelphia  1868-1869.  The  translation  of  the  Antiquities 
by  Martin,  2  vols.,  Cologne  1852-1853,  2nd  ed.  by  Kaulen, 
1883 ;  of  the  11th  and  12th  books  of  the  Antiquities  by 
Horschetzky,  Prague  1826 ;  of  the  13th  book  of  the  Antiquities 
by  the  same  translator  in  1843  ;  of  the  Jeunsh  War  by  Friese, 
2  vols.,  Altona  1804-1805  ;  by  Gfroerer,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart  1836 ; 
and  by  Paret,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart  1855.  Translations  of  the 
Life  by  Eckhardt,  Leipzig  1782 ;  by  Friese,  Altona  1806 ;  by 
M.  J.  in  the  Library  of  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  on  Judaism 
and  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig  1867.  Of  the  Treatise  against 
Apion  by  Frankel  in  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Oesch.  und  Wissensch, 
des  Jitdenthums,  1851-1852,  with  some  abbreviation  ;  by  Paret, 
Stuttgart  1856  ;  and  by  M.  J.  in  Library  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
writers  on  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  1867.  On  other  trans- 
lations into  English,  French,  Italian,  etc.,  see  Fabricius,  Biblio- 
tJieca  Grace,  ed.  Harles,  v.  30  ff. ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
ii  123-127. 

General  Literature  on  Josephus  (the  earlier  literature  given 
in  Fabricius :  Bibliotheca  Grace,  ed.  Harles,  v.  49-56 ;  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  127-132). — Yossiixa,  JDc  historicis  Graeds 
(ed.  1, 1624),  ii.  8,  ed.  Westermann,  1838,  pp.  238-248.— Haver- 
camp's  edition,  iL  2,  p.  57  flf. — Ceillier,  Histoire  g6n4rale  dcs 
auteurs  sa^ris  et  eccUsiastiques,  L,  Paris  1729,  pp.  552-580. — 
Cave,  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  historia  literaria,  i.,  Oxonii 
1740,  pp.  32-36. — Meusel,  Bibliotheca  Jdstorica,  L  2,  1784,  pp. 
209-236. — Oberthlir  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  graeca,  ed.  Harles, 
t.  V.  1796,  pp.  1-64. — Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israelitcn,  ii  1821, 
Anhang,  pp.  55-73.  —  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  griecL  Literature 
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ii.  1830,  pp.  383-389.  —  Lewitz,  Qtiaestionum  Flavianarum 
specimen,  Eegiom.  Pr.  1835.  By  the  same,  De  Flavii  Josephi 
fide  atque  auctoritcUe,  Konigsberg  1857. — HoeveD,  Flavii  Josephi 
vita ;  quatemis  per  vitas  opportunitaUs  ad  conscribendam 
historiam  atque  antiquitatem  Hebraicam  idonetts  fuit?  etc., 
Traj.  ad  Eh.  1835. — Chasles,  Be  Vavtoriti  historique  de  Flavins- 
Jostphe,  Paris  1841.  —  E^er,  Examen  critique  des  histariens 
anciens  delavieet  du  rdqne  dAuguste,  Paris  1844,  pp.  189-209. 
— Bahr,  art. "  Josephus"  in  Pauly's  Beal-Encyclop.  dtr  class.  Alte^^" 
tkumsunssensch.  ii.  1846,  pp.  242-244. — Creuzer,  Josephtis  urvd 
seine  griechischen  und  hellenistischen  FUhrer  {TheoL  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1853,  pp.  45-86).  —  Eeuss,  Geschichte  der  heil,  Schriften 
A.  T,'s,  1881,  §  15. — Paret,  art.  "  Josephus  "  in  Herzog,  JReal- 
Encyclop,  1  Aufl.  BA  vii.  1857,  pp.  24-29.  —  Farrar,  article 
*'  Josephus  "  in  Kitto,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. — On 
relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Josephus :  Farrar  in  Expositor,  second 
series,  vol.  iii  p.  403  fif. ;  E.  A.  Abbott  in  Expositor  for 
January  1882 ;  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
London  1885,  pp.  638-649. — Edersheim,  article  on  "  Josephus  " 
in  Smith  and  Wace,  Bidionary  of  Christian  Biography,  iii.  441- 
460.  —  Terwogt,  Het  leven  van  den  joodschen  geschicdschrijver 
Flavius  JosepJius,  Utrecht  1863. — Hausrath,  Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte,  2  ed.,  iv.  56-74.  Also :  Ueber  den  jlidischen 
Geschichtschreiber  und  Staatsmann  Flav.  Josephus  (Sybel's 
Histor.  Zeitschr.  Bd.  xii.  1864,  pp.  285-314). — Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  voL  vii.  492  ff.,  viii.  68-75.  —  Baerwald,  Josephus  in 
Galilda,  sein  Verhdltniss  zu  den  Parteien  insbesondere  zic  Justus 
von  Tiberias  und  Agrippa  II.,  Breslau  1877. 

On  the  theological  and  philosophical  standpoint  of  Josephus : 
Bretschneider,  Capita  theologian  Judaeoncm  dogmatical  e  Flavii 
Josephi  scriptis  collecta,  Viteb.  1812.  —  Gfroerer,  PAi/o,  ii  pp. 
356-367. — Dahne,  Jud.-alex.  Beligionsphilosophie,  ii.  240-245. 
— Lutterbeck,  Die  neutestamcnilichen  Lehrbegriffe,  i.  1852,  pp. 
410-412.  —  Gerlach,  Die  Weissagungen  des  A.  T*s  in  den 
SchHften  des  FL  Josephvs,  1863,  pp.  6-19. — Poznanski,  Veber 
die  rdigionsphilosophischen  Anschauungen  des  Flavius  Josephus, 
Breslau  1887. — Lewinsky,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  dcr  religions- 
philosophischen  Anschauungen  des  Flavius  Josephus,  Breslau 
1887. — ^Drummond,  Philo-Judaeus :  or  the  Jewish-Alexandrian^ 
Philosophy  in  itsBevelopment  and  Completion,  2  vols., London  1888. 

On  the  Old  Testament  Canon  that  lay  before  Josephus  (especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  Treatise  against  Ajnon,  L  8),  compare  the 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Havernick,  Keil,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  138-140;  De  Wette,  Bleek,  iL  307-309.— Eobertson  Smith, 
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The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  Edin.  1881,  pp.  149  f., 
408.— Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  viii  337  ff,  346, 361.— DUlmann 
(Jahrhb,  fur  devische  Theologie,  1858).  —  Strack,  art.  "  Kanon 
des  Alten  Testam.,"  in  Herzog,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  vii.  1880. — Treuen- 
fels  in  Furst's  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  x.  1849,  xi.  1850. — 
Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  478-480. 

On  the  use  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint : 
Carpzov,  Critica  sacra.  Lips.  1748,  pp.  945-954. — ^Gresenius, 
GeschiclUe  der  h^hr,  Sprache  und  Schnft,  1815,  pp.  80-82. — 
Spittler,  De  usu  versionis  Alexundrinae  apvd  Josephum,  Getting. 
1779. — Scharfenberg,  De  Josephi  et  versionis  Alexandrinae  con- 
sensu, Lips.  1780. — Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavius  Josephus, 
1879,  pp.  8-22.  —  Siegfried,  Die  hebrdischen  WorterMdrungen 
des  Josephus  (in  Stade's  Zeitschrift  filr  die  alttestam,  Wissen^h, 
1883,  pp.  32-35). — A  list  of  the  Hebrew  etymologies  of  Josephus 
is  also  given  in  Vallarsi's  edition  of  Jerome,  iii.  745-752. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  biblical  history  of  Josephus :  Eder- 
sheim  in  article  "  Josephus  "  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  iii  pp.  454-457. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  120.  —  Hartmann,  Die  enge 
Verbindung  des  A,  T*s  viit  dem  Neuen,  1831,  pp.  464-514. — 
Burger,  Essai  sur  Pvsage  que  FL  Josiphe  a  fait  des  livres  canon- 
iques  de  V  A,  T,  Strasburg  1836. — Grerlach,  Die  Weissagungen 
des  A,  T  in  den  Schriften  des  FL  Josephus,  1863. — ^Duschak, 
Josephus  Flavius  und  die  Tradition,  Wien  1864.  —  Plant, 
Flavius  Josephus  und  die  Bibd,  Berlin  1867. — Tachauer,  Das 
Verhdltniss  des  FL  Josephus  zur  Bibel  und  zur  Tradition, 
Erlangen  1871. — Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  FL  Josephus,  1879,  pp. 
23-53.— Eanke,  Weltgeschichte,  iii.  2,  pp.  12-41, 1883.— Olitzki, 
Flavius  Josephus  und  die  HalacJui,  1  Thl.  1885. — Griinbaum, 
Die  Friestergesetze  bei  Flavius  Josephus,  1887. 

On  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  especially  for  the  earlier 
periods:  Brinch,  Chronologias  et  historiae  FL  Josephi  examen 
Hafniae  1701  (also  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2,  287-304). — 
Spanheim  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2,  407  f.  —  Carpzov, 
Critica  sacrae,  pp.  954-957. — Junker,  Ueber  die  Chronologie  des 
Flavius  Josephus,  Conitz  1848.  —  The  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  vol.  v.  1850,  pp.  60  -  81.  —  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  vol.  viL  1858,  pp.  178-181. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  371. — Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assure 
und  Babel's,  1857,  pp.  105-109,  347-360.— Kuenen,  De  staam- 
boom  van  den  masoretischen  tek&t  des  0,  Testaments  ( Verslagen 
en  Mededeelingen  der  koninkl,  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling  Letterkunde,  Tweede  reeks,  deel  iii.  1873,  pp.  289-339 ; 
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on  Josephu8,p.  321  ff.). — Destinon,  Die  Chronologic  des  Josephus, 
Kiel  1880. 

On  the  sources  of  the  second  half  of  the  Antiquities :  Nuss- 
baum,  Observationes  in  Flavii  Josephi  Antiquitates,  lib.  xii.  3- 
xiii.  14.  Dissertat.  inaugur.  1875.  —  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des 
Flavins  JosephtLs  in  seiner  Archaeologies  Leipzig  1879. — ^Des- 
tinon, Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephns  in  der  Jiid,  Archaeologies 
Buch  xiL-xviL=  Jild,  Krieg,  Buch  i.,  Kiel  1882. — Schemann, 
Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephu^  in  der  jildischen  Archaeologie, 
Buch  xviii.-xx.  =  Polemos  iL,  cap.  vii.-xiv.,  3  Dissert.  1887. 

On  the  communicated  State  Papers,  especially  of  times  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus :  Gronovius,  Dccreta  Romana  et  Asiatica 
pro  Judaeis,  etc.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1712. — Krebs,  Decreta  Bomanorum 
pro  Judaeis  facta  e  Josepho  collecta  et  cominentario  illustrata, 
Lips.  1768. — Egger,  Exainen  critiqice  des  historiens  andens  de  la 
vie  et  du  rlgne  d'Auguste^  1844,  pp.  193-200.  By  the  same  : 
Etudes  historiqu£S  sur  les  trait^  publics,  1866,  p.  163  flf. — 
Bonnetty,  Annates  de  philosophic  chr^tienne,  ix.,  5  s^rie. — Men- 
delssohn, Senati  consulta  Bomanorum  quae  sunt  in  Josephi 
AntiquUatibus  {Acta  Sodctatis  philoL,  Lips.  ed.  Ritschelius,  v. 
1875,  pp.  87-288). — Niese,  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Urkunden  bd 
Josephu^  Archaeologie,  B.  xiii.  xiv.  xvi.,  in  Hermes,  xi.  1876, 
pp.  466-488.  —  See  reply  to  Niese  by  Mendelssohn,  Bhein, 
Museum,  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  249-258. — ^Wieseler, 
Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  den  romischen  Urkunden  bd  Josephus 
Ant.  12.  10,  14.  8,  14.  10,  in  TheoL  Stud,  und  Kritiken, 
1877,  pp.  281-298.— Rosenthal,  Die  Erlasse  Casars  und  die 
Senatsconsulte  im  Josephus  Alterth.  xiv.  10,  in  Monatsschrift  fur 
(xesch.  und  Wissensch,  des  Judenthums,  1879,  pp.  176-183, 
216-228,  300-322. 

For  the  literature  on  the  so-called  witness  to  Christ  in 
Antiquities,  xviii.  3.  3,  which,  as  a  rule,  also  deals  with 
Josephus.  more  generally,  see  below  at  §  17. 

On  the  geographical  views  of  Josephus :  Eobinson,  Biblical 
Besearches  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  408-415,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  work. — Eaumer,  Faldstin^i,  4th  ed.  1860,  pp. 
466-471. — Berggren,  Flavins  Josephus  der  Fuhrer  und  Irre- 
fiihrtr  der  Pilger  im  aiten  und  neusn  Jerusalem,  Leipzig  1854. 
Arnold,  Die  Bibel,  Josephus  und  Jerusalem ;  Sammlung  und 
Beleuchtung  oiler  Stellen  der  Bibel  und  des  Josephns,  wdchc  auf 
die  Topographic  Jerusalem's  Bezug  nehmen,  2  Abth.,  Halle  1865- 
1866. — For  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  the  geographical 
statements :  Boettger,  Topographisch-historisches  Lacicon  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Flavins  Jos^hvs,  Leipzig  1879. 
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For  the  illustration  of  the  Treatise  against  Apian :  Cruice,  De 
Flavii  Josephi  in  auctoribus  contra  Apionem  afferendis  fide  et 
auctarUate,  Paris  1844. — Creuzer,  TheoL  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853, 
p.  64  flf. — Kellner,  De  fragmemJtis  ManetJumianis  gtuie  apud 
Josephum  contra  Apionem^  i.  14  et  i.  26  sutU^  Marburgi  1859. — 
Zipser,  Des  Flavins  Josephms  Werk,  "  Ueber  das  hohe  Alter  des 
jildisc?ien  Volkes  gegen  Apion"  nach  hebrdischen  Originalqudlen 
erldtUert,  Vienna  1871.— J.  G.  Miiller,  i?es  Flavitcs  Josephus 
Schrift  gegen  den  Apion,  Text  tend  Frkldrung,  Basel  1877. 

B. — Greek  and  Eoman  Writers. 

We  are  not  required  here  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  who  may  have  made  any  sort  of 
contribution  to  our  history,  but  only  those  who  have  contributed 
something  of  considerable  and  permanent  value.  The  Greek 
and  Boman  historians  whose  works  are  still  preserved,  afford 
us  only  a  few  notices  in  regard  to  the  special  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Of  much  greater  importance  are  the  hints 
respecting  the  general  characteristics  of  Judaism  which  we 
gather  from  contemporary  authors,  especially  from  satirists 
\  like  Horace  and  JuvenaL  But  of  yet  higher  value  are  the 
statements  made  by  those  historians  who  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  history  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucidae  and  the  Boman  period.  For  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine during  our  period  is  most  intimately  linked  with  the 
general  history  of  Syria.  The  historians  who  treat  of  the 
history  of  that  country  are  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
authorities  for  our  history.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following :  ^ — 

^  Modem  editions  of  the  original  texts  of  the  authors  here  named  are 
issued  in  the  collections  of  Didot  in  Paris  and  of  Teubner  in  Leipzig. 
— Bibliographical  lists  of  editions  and  literature  regarding  each  are 
given  by  Engelmann,  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  damcorwrn^  8th  ed.  by 
Preuss,  2  vols.  1880-1882. — A  good  estimate  of  these  writers  will  be 
found  under  their  several  names  in  Nicolai,  Grieckische  Literaturgetchichte, 
3  vols.  1873-1878,  and  Teuffel,  Hiitory  of  Boman  Literature^  2  vols. 
London. 
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1.  Oreeh  Writers. 


1.  PoLYBius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.  He  was  one  of 
the  thousand  distinguished  Achaeans  who  in  B.C.  167,  under 
suspicion  of  being  ill  -  afiTected  toward  Borne,  were  trans- 
ported to  Eome,  and  were  detained  there,  or  at  least  in  Italy, 
for  seventeen  years.  During  his  long  residence  in  Eome,  the 
conviction  gained  possession  of  him  that  there  was  a  divine 
reason  and  need-be  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eomans.  He 
gave  expression  to  this  idea  in  his  great  historical  work,  which 
in  forty  books  described  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  Eoman 
Empire  and  universal  supremacy  from  B.C.  220  to  B.C.  146. 
Of  these  only  the  first  five  books  are  preserved  in  a  com- 
plete form ;  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments,  more  or  less 
extensive,  contained  for  the  most  part  in  the  collection  of 
excerpts  by  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus.  For  the  purposes 
of  our  history,  only  the  best  fifteen  books,  xxvi.— xl.,  come  into 
consideration.  In  book  xxvL  c.  10,  Polybius  enters  first  upon 
the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

2.  DiODORUS.  This  historian  was  born  at  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
hence  called  Sicuhis,  and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  He  wrote  a  large  universal  history  of  all  times  and 
peoples,  which  he  entitled  Bi^TuoOriKri.  It  consisted  of  forty 
books,  covered  a  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  and  reached 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Britain  by  Caesar.  Of  this 
work  there  still  remain  books  i.— v.,  giving  the  early  history 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  East,  as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  books  xi— xx.,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  the 
history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.c.  302 ; 
of  the  other  books  we  have  only  fragments,  for  the  most  part 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  excerpts  by  Constantinus  Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some  of  these  fragments  have  been  brought  to 
light  only  in  recent  publications  by  Mai,  Mtiller,  and  Feder. — 
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For  our  purpose  only  the  fragment  from  book  xxix.  32,*given  in 
Miiller,  Fragvienta  histor,  graecor.  ii.,  comes  into  consideration, 
where  for  the  first  time  mention  is  made  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3.  Stbabo  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  lived  from  about  B.C.  60 
to  A.D.  20 ;  but  we  cannot  precisely  determine  the  date  either 

.  of  his  birth  or  of  his  deatL  Of  his  works  we  possess  only 
the  Feay/pa^iKd,  in  seventeen  books,  written  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  well  known  as  a  principal  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  ancient  geography.  Among  the  numerous  his« 
torical  notices  interspersed  in  this  great  work,  we  meet  with 
many  which  are  of  importance  for  the  history  of  Syria.  In 
his  description  of  Palestine,  xvi.  2.  25-46,  Strabo  has  used, 
besides  other  authorities,  one  which  treated  of  the  state  of 
affairs  during  the  ante-Pompeian  age,  for  he  speaks  of  Gaza, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  as  fiivovaa 
€fyr)fio<;  (xvi  2.  30),  without  mentioning  that  it  had  been  re- 
built by  Gabinius ;  see  Div.  iL  vol  i  p.  70.  Also,  according 
to  the  authority  used  by  him,  the  forcible  Judaizing  of  Joppa 
and  Gazara  (Gadara)  are  fresh  in  the  memory  (xvi  2.  28—29). 
These  statements  were  perhaps  derived  firom  Posidonius,  from 
whom  Strabo  here  frequently  quotes. 

4.  Plutabch  was  born  about  A.D.  50  at  Chaeronea  in 
Boeotia.  Trajan  bestowed  on  him  consular  rank,  and  Hadrian 
appointed  him  Procurator  of  Greeca  We  also  know  that  in 
his  native  city  he  filled  the  ofi&ce  of  Archon,  and  repeatedly 
presided  at  the  festival  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  He  died 
about  A.D.  120. — Of  his  works  we  have  to  do  with  the 
Biographies,  ^Stoi  irapdWfjfKoi,  of  distinguished  men  of  Greece 
and  Bome,  of  whom  generally  two,  the  one  a  Greek,  the  other 
a  Boman,  are  placed  alongside  of  one  another.  Somewhere 
about  fifty  of  these  are  preserved,  among  which  those  of 
Crassus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Antony  are  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  our  history. 

5.  Appian.     Of  Appian's  life  very  little  is  known.     He 
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sajs  of  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  his  historical  work:^ 
"  I  am  Appian  of  Alexandria,  who  attained  to  the  highest 
position  of  honour  in  my  own  land,  and  as  a  jurist  con- 
ducted processes  at  Eome  before  the  justiciary  courts  of 
the  emperor,  until  the  members  of  court  deemed  me  fit  to 
be  made  their  procurator."  From  various  passages  in  his 
works,  it  appears  that  he  lived  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and . 
Antoninus  Piua  The  composition  of  his  historical  work 
falls  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  a,d.  150.^  It 
treats  of  the  history  of  Rome,  in  twenty-four  books.  Instead 
of  the  synchronistic  method,  Appian  chose  to  follow  rather 
the  ethnographic,  "  because  he  wished  to  give  the  history  of  : 
events  in  each  separate  country  in  an  unbroken  narrative 
down  to  the  time  of  its  union  with  Eome.  Thus  he  gives 
also  the  history  of  Some  in  a  series  of  special  histories  of 
the  various  lands  and  people  that  had  been  combined  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  describing  in  detail  the  history  of  each 
from  the  period  of  its  first  contact  with  Rome  down  to  the 
time  of  its  absorption  into  the  empire,  and  then  sketching  in 
a  brief  style  the  incidents  of  more  recent  times  "  (Bahr  in 
Pauly's  Real'Encyclop),  Of  the  twenty-four  books,  the  fol- 
lowing are  extant : — Of  books  i-v.  and  ix.,  only  fragments, 
but  in  a  complete  form;  book  vL  'I/Siypticiy  {scU,  loTopia), 
viL  ^AvvifiaiKi],  viii  AtfivKt}  koX  Kap')(ijBoviKij,  xi.  XvpiaKt} 
KoX  IlapBiKri  (of  which  the  part  on  the  Parthian  history  is 
lost),  xii.  MidptBdreco^,  xiii.— xvii.  ^Efi(l>vkia  (that  is,  the  Civil 
War),  xxiii.  Aukikij  or  *I\\vpiKi],  The  extant  five  books  on 
the  Civil  War,  xiii.— xvii.,  are  usually  cited  as  Appian.  Civ,  i. 
ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  the  other  books  being  named  according  to  their 
contents  as  Libyca  (or  Punica),  Syriaca,  etc. 

6.  Dig  Cassius,  or,  more  correctly,  Cassius  Dio^.  wai5_^_bom  '    /  - 
at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  about  A.D.  ISj^^.  He  spent  the  period 

'  *A7rviapos  'AX.f£«ird^ft/f,  is  rei  vparei  ixMif  iit  rif  7reiTpt%j  »«i   hUatg  i»         \ 
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of  his  public  life  in  Eome,  and  occupied  successively  the 
positions  of  aedile,  quaestor,  praetor,  and,  about  A.D.  221, 
Consul  He  administered  the  province  of  Africa  as  Pro- 
QonsuL  In  A.D.  229  he  retired  from  official  life.  We  have 
no  information  at  all  regarding  his  later  days  or  about  the 
date  of  his  death. — ^His  great  work  on  Eoman  history  was 
most  probably  composed  about  A.D.  211-222,  but  it  was 
continued  by  him  down  to  a.d.  229.  It  consisted  of  eighty 
books,  and  comprised  the  whole  Eoman  history  from  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  at  Latium  down  to  the  year  229  after 
Christ  The  following  portions  are  still  preserved  : — Of  the 
first  thirty-four  books  only  short  fragments ;  more  considerable 
pieces  of  books  xxxv.  and  xxxvi. ;  books  xxxvii.— liv.  inclusive 
are  complete,  treating  of  the  wars  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey 
with  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  B.C.  12 ; 
of  books  Iv.— Ix.  inclusive,  we  have  considerable  portions ; 
but  of  the  rest,  books  IxL-lxxx.,  we  have  only  an  epitome 
made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the  eleventh  century ;  while  for  the 
first  thirty-four  books  we  have  not  even  this. 

2.  Latin  Writer's, 

1.  Cicero  was  born  on  3rd  January  b.c.  106,  at  Arpinum, 
and  died  on  7th  December  b.c.  43,  a  victim  of  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Antony  and  Octavian.  Cicero's  Orations  and  Epistles 
are  generally  recognised  as  a  main  source  of  information  on 
the  history  of  his  times,  and  especially  on  the  history  of 
Syria  during  the  years  B.C.  57-43. 

2.  LiVY  was  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua)  in  b.c.  59,  and 
died  in  the  same  place  aj).  17.  His  great  historical  work 
treated  of  the  history  of  Eome  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
down  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  in  142  books.  Of  these,  only 
thirty-five  have  been  preserved,  namely,  the  first,  third,  fourth 
decade,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth.  For  the  purpose  of  our 
history  only  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  decade  comes  into  con- 
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sideration.  It  comprises  books  xli.-xlv.,  dealing  with  the  period 
B.C.  1 78—1 6  7.  The  summary  of  contents  of  the  books  that  are 
lost,  relating  to  more  recent  times,  is  still  of  some  value  to  us. 

3.  MoNTJMENTUM  Ancyranum.  Augustus  at  his  death  left 
behind  him,  besides  other  writings,  a  review  of  the  most  im-  ; 
portant  incidents  in  his  reign,  recorded  on  tablets  of  brass, 
and  intended  to  be  set  up  before  his  Mausoleum  (Suetonius, 
Aug,  101 :  indicem  rerum  a  se  gestamm^  quern  vellet  incidi  in 
aeneis  tahuius,  quae  ante  Mausoleum  statu^rentur).  This  review 
has  come  down  to  us  almost  complete  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  engraved,  according  to  the  Latin  text,  and  in  a 
Greek  translation,  on  the  marble  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  What  is  there  wanting  in 
the  Latin  text  is  so  far  supplied  by  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
translation  that  only  unimportant  blanks  remain.  Another  copy 
of  the  Greek  text  is  found  in  a  temple  at  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia, 
whereof  also  extracts  are  still  preserved. — ^This  comprehensive 
documentary  memorial  is,  together  with  the  histories  of  Dio 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  our  chief  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Augustus. — The  most  recent  and  most  correct  editions  are : 
1.  Perrot,  Exploration  arcTUologique  de  la  Oalatie  et  de  la 
BUhynie,  etc.,  1862-1872,  pi.  25-29 ;  2.  Corpus  Inscript. 
Lat.  iii  1873,  pp.  769-799,  1054,  1064;  3.  Bergk,  Augusti 
rerum  a  se  gestarum  indicem^  ed.  1873;  4.  Mommsen,  Bes 
gestae  divi  Augustiy  ex  monumentis  Ancyrano  et  ApoUoniensi 
iierum  edidit ;  accedunt  tahulae  undecim,  Berol.  1883,  with  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  informing  commentary. 

4.  Tacitus  was  bom  about  a.d.  55,  and  was  praetor  in  A.D. 
88,  and  Consul  in  a.d.  98.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  seems  to  have  been  still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  may  therefore  have  died  somewhere  about  A.D. 
120. — Of  his  historical  works,  the  Annals,  which  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  books — their  exact  number  is  not  certainly  known — 
treated  of  the  times  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
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that  is,  of  the  period  from  A.D.  14  to  A.D.  68,  are  admittedly 
the  most  important  original  authority  for  the  history  of  these 
times,  and  so,  too,  for  the  history  of  Syria.  They  are  arranged 
annalistically,  so  that  they  a£ford  a  sure  determination  of  the 
chronology.  A  great  piece  is  wanting  in  the  middle.  There 
are  extant :  books  i-iv.  complete,  v.  and  vi.  partly,  and 
xi.—xvi.  defective  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  por- 
tions preserved  embrace  the  period  of  Tiberius,  the  second 
half  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  that  of  Nero,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  close. — Of  his  other  great  work,  the  History, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  or  fourteen  books,  dealing  with  the 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian, 
that  is,  from  A.D.  68  to  a.d.  96,  only  a  fragment  remains, 
books  i.-iv.  and  a  part  of  book  v.,  treating  of  a.d.  68-70. 
Of  special  interest  for  us  is  Book  v.  1-13,  where  Tacitus,  by 
means  of  a  few  graphic  strokes,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  down  to  the  war  with  Titus. 

5.  SuETONms.  In  regard  to  his  life-course,  we  know  that 
his  youth  synchronizes  with  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  81—96  ; 
that  he  had  the  rank  of  tribune  conferred  upon  him  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117;  and  that  under  Hadrian, 
A.D.  117-138,  he  was  made  magister  epistolarum,  but  after- 
wards received  his  dismissal  from  that  emperor.  Among  his 
writings  only  the  Vitae  XII.  ImpercUarum  come  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  our  history.  The  ttoelve  Im- 
peratores  are :  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 

6.  Trogus  PoMPEius  (JusTiNUs)  WTote  under  Augustus  a 
universal  history  from  Ninus  down  to  his  own  times,  in  forty- 
four  books,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Diadochen  dynasty,  full  of  material,  carefully  com- 
piled and  resting  on  good  Greek  authorities. — ^The  work  itself 
is  lost  Only  the  lists  of  contents  or  prologi  of  the  forty- 
four  books  are  preserved^  and  an  epitome  which  a  certain 
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JustinuSj  probably  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  drew  up. 
Even  this  short  epitome  is  itself  so  full  of  material,  that  it 
forms  for  us  an  important  source  of  information  r^arding 
the  Seleucid  period. 

E. — The  Rabbinical  Literature, 

Compare  specially :  Zunz,  Die  gottcsdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
Juden,  1832. — For  the  bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bihliotheca  ffcbraea, 
4  vols.  1*715-1733. — Fiirst,  Bihliotheca  Jvdaicay  3  vols.  1849- 
1863. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus  librorum  hebraeorum  in  Bihlio- 
theca  Bodleiana,  Berol.  1852-1860. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  Books  in  the  Ijihrary  of  the  British  Musevm,  London 
1867. — Strack,  Bibliographischer  Abriss  der  neuhebr.  Idtteratur, 
in  Lehrb.  der  n^euhebr,  Sprache  und  LUt.^  by  Siegfried  and  Strack, 
1884,  p.  93  flf. 

By  "  Babbinical  Literature  "  we  understand  that  literature 
which  has  grown  up  out  of  the  professional  labours  of  the 
Eabbis  or  scribes.  These  labours  consisted,  not  indeed  exclu- 
sively, but  mainly,  in  learned  discussions  and  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  such  productions  we  have  two  different  classes. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  have  discussed  the  law  hypercritically 
in  the  jurist  style ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  expanded 
and  developed  the  sacred  history  and  religious  and  ethical 
views  by  means  of  learned  combinations.  The  productions  of 
the  first  sort  constitute  the  Halacha,  or  the  traditional  law ; 
the  productions  of  the  second  kind  form  the  Haggada,  or  the 
legends,  embracing  religious  and  moral  contents.  For  further 
information  about  both,  see  §  25,  IIL 

The  Halacha  and  Haggada  were  transmitted  for  the  first 
hundred  years  by  oral  tradition  only.  In  the  Halacha  strict 
adherence  to  literal  accuracy  in  the  transmission  was  insisted 
upon ;  whereas  in  the  Haggada,  greater  freedom  was  given  to 
subjective  opinion  and  imagination.  The  final  fixing  of  both  in 
numerous  and  comprehensive  literary  works  makes  up  what  we 
style  the  Babbinical  Literature.     The  origin  of  this  literature 
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dates  almost  without  exception  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
period  immediately  after  that  treated  in  our  history.  Only 
the  Haggadic  treatment  of  Genesis,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Booh  of  Jivbilecs,  belongs  to  our  period ;  as 
do  also  the  earliest,  but  no  longer  extant,  contributions  to  the 
Halacha.  But  almost  the  whole^f  the  rabbinical  literature 
that  has  been  preserved  reaches  no  farther  back  than  the  last 
decade  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It  is  nevertheless 
an  invaluable  source  for  the  times  of  Christ,  for  the  fountain 
of  the  there  fixed  traditions  is  to  be  sought  away  back,  not 
merely  in  the  times  of  Christ,  but  in  yet  earlier  periods. 

The  Halacha  has  been  written  down;  partly  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Scripture  text,  therefore  in  the  formof  com- 
mentaries upon  Scripture,  partly  in  systematic  order<^  grotlping 
the  materials  under  various  headings  according  to  the  subjects 
dealt  with.  The  works  belonging  to  the  latter  class  very  soon 
obtained  the  pre-eminence.  They  embrace — 1.  The  Mishna  ; 
2.  The  Tosephta ;  3.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  4.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Talmudical  Literature.  In  all  of  them  Haggada 
is  mixed  up  with  Halacha;  this  blending  being  most  conspicuous 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  least  discernible  in  the  Mishna. 

The  Haggada  makes  its  appearance  mainly  in  the  form  of 
commentaries  on  the  Scripture  text  The  Halachic,  as  well 
as  the  Haggadic  commentaries,  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Midrashim.  - 

The  traditional  conception  of  the  Scripture  text  is  given 
expression  to  in  the  Aramaic  translations  or  the  Targums. 
They  too,  therefore,  are  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  they  are  probably 
to  be  dated  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Christ. 

Finally,  as  the  residuum  of  historical  tradition,  we  must 
refer  to  stiU  other  historical  works  which  make  reference  to 
the  period  of  which  we  treat. 
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I.  The  Talmudical  Literature. 

1.  TheMishna, 

The  word  n^^p  {stat,  construct,  nscfe,  varied  from  nj^,  stai. 
construct  •^.VfP)  has  generally  been  rendered  by  the  Church 
Fathers  by  Sevrepaxrif;}  This  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  verb 
njc^',  according  to  its  root  significance,  means  Seirrepovv,  to 
repeat.'  But  in  later  usage  "  to  repeat  "  came  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  teaching  or  learning  of  the  oral  law,"  traditiones 
(locere  or  discere.  For  the  mode  of  imparting  such  instruction 
was  by  the  teacher  dictating  the  matter  again  and  again  to  the 
pupils,  or  even  by  the  pupils  themselves  being  made  to  repeat 
it  over  and  over  again.'     Hence  njcfe,  which  properly  means 

^  A  rich  collection  of  patristic  passages  is  given  by  Hody,  De  biblioruyn 
texiihmoriginalihuf^cic.  1705, pp.  238-240. — I  select  the  following: — Jerome, 
Epixt,  121  ad  Algasium,  ([uaest.  z. :  '^1  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  multitude 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  which  are  now  called  civripatausy  and 
which  are  silly  fables.  For  indeed  the  size  of  my  book  forbids  ;  and  so 
many  are  vile,  that  I  would  blush  to  quot«  them." — The  same  in  Epist,  18 
ad  Damasum,  c.  20 :  "  But  lest  we  should  seem  to  omit  any  of  those  which 
the  Jews  call  Oiunfaaus^  in  which  they  treat  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,"  etc. 
— In  his  Comm.  on  Isa.  viii. :  "Shammai,  therefore,  and  Hillel,  of  whom  the 
former  is  a  quibbling,  and  the  latter  a  profane  interpreter  of  traditions  and 
hvTtpuou;,  make  void  the  precepts  of  their  own  law." — In  Comm,  on  Isa. 
lix.:  "despising  the  law  of  God,  and  following  traditions  of  men,  which 
they  call  hvrtpuastsy — In  his  Comm.  on  Ezck.  xxxvi.  :  "  For  we  expect  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  gemmed  and  golden,  not  according  to  Jewish  fables, 
which  they  call  huTipucugJ* — In  Comm-.  on  I/os.  iii. :  "  Loving  traditions 
of  men  and  dreams  of  hvTtpaous." — In  his  Comm.  on  Matt.  xxii.  23 : 
Pharisaei  iraditiminm  et  obscrvationum^  quas  illi  hvTSpucug  vocant^  justUiamf^ 
pra^ereJxvnt. — For  passages  from  Epiphanius,  see  under,  note  24. — In  the 
Constitutiones  Apostol.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  vi.  22,  the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
called  0f\nip6iatiy  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  yo^of,  or  moral  law. 

The  teachers  of  the  Tiivrtpinrui  were  called  hvrfpcjrett,  Euseb.  Praep, 
evangel,  xi.  5.  3,  xii.  1.  4.  —  Jerome  on  Isa  iii.  10,  and  on  Hab.  ii. : 
Audivi  Liddae  quendam  de  HehraeiSy  qui  sapiens  apud  illos  et  Iturtptirfis 
vocabatur,  narrantem  hujusmxtdi  fabulam^ 

'  So  in  the  biblical  Hebrew.  Compare  also  Sankedrin  xi.  2,  meaning 
to  do  something  over  again. 

•  n^^y  to  teach,  e.g.  Taanith  iv.  4 ;  n^lK'  yBin'»  't  tVn  13,  "  thus  was 
R.  Joshua  wont  to  teach."    Compare  Jerome,  Epist.  121  ad  Algasxam^ 
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"  repetition  "  came  to  be  regarded  as  signifying  the  doctrine  of 
the  law,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  oral  law  as  distinguished 
from  the  written  Thora.* 

The  work  specially  designated  by  the  name  Mishna  is  the 
oldest  codification  of  the  traditional  Jewish  law  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  material  is  here  arranged  according  to  its 
contents,  distributed  into  six  groups  (tJ^no),  containing  alto- 
gether sixty  tracts  (niroDD,  sing.  ^^dd).  In  our  printed 
editions,  by  subdivision  their  number  is  increased  to  sixty- 
^iree.*  Each  tract,  again,  is  divided  into  chapters  (D^p^B); 
each  chapter  into  paragraphs  (ni»?Kfe).  The  chapter  division 
"is  veiy  old  ;  but  the  position  and  numbering  of  paragraphs  is 
modem,  and  in  the  printed  editions  vaiy  very  considerably 
from  those  of  the  manuscripts. — ^The  language  of  the  Mishna 
is  Hebrew ;  its  contents,  as  we  might  expect,  almost  purely 
Halachic.       Only  two  tracts,  Ahoth  and  Middoth,  are  Hag- 

quaest  z. :  "  When  on  certain  days  they  expound  their  traditions  to  their 
disciples,  they  are  wont  to  say  0/  ao^ol  hvrtpawip,  that  is,  the  wise  teacli 
traditions."  In  the  sense  of  "  to  leam,"  e.g,  Aboth  iii.  7 :  "  Whoever  goes 
on  the  way  and  repeats  (njlBH)  and  interrupts  his  repetitions  (p^DDOl 
VUKID))  and  says,  How  beautiful  is  this  tree,  how  beautiful  is  this  field, 
Scripture  regards  him  as  one  who  has  forfeited  his  life." — Aboth  ii.  4 : 
'*  Say  not,  When  I  have  time  I  will  learn  (n^K^K) :  for  perhaps  thou  wilt 
have  no  time." 

^  Sometimes,  as  in  the  passage  Aboth  iii.  7,  quoted  in  the  previous  note, 
ruB^  may  be  translated  "  repetition  ; "  sometimes  by  "  instruction,"  as  in 
Aboih  iii.  8  :  '*  Whoever  forgets  a  part  of  his  lesson  on  the  law  (nriK  131 
VUKISDX  ^  regarded  by  Scripture  as,"  etc.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  simply  means 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  law,  especially  in  distinction  from  the 
written  text,  VfDpOy  Kidduschin  L  10  ;  Aboth  v.  21.  In  cases  where  later 
scholars  teach  differently  from  earlier  ones,  the  earlier  doctrine  is  called 
miBW  n^m>,  Kethuhoth  v.  3  ;  Ncuir  vi.  1 ;  GUtin  v.  6  ;  Sanhednn  iiL  4  ; 

Edujoth  vii.  2.  The  Mishna  is  distinguished  from  the  Halac^  by  pre- 
senting the  legal  tradition  as  the  subject  oUjutcugtion  rather  than  as  a 
judicial  code. 

'  According. to  the  original  ordinance  preserved,  for  example,  in  the 
cod.  de  Roan  138,  Bciba  kamma^  Boda  mezia^  and  Baba  bathra  form  together 
only  one  tracts  and  also  the  Sanhedrin  and  Makkoth  only  one.  Compare 
alao  Strack  in  Herzog's  Beai-Encydop,  2  Aufl.  xviii.  300 1 
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gadic ;  and  besides,  Haggadic  elements,  to  a  small  extent,  are 
found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tracts,  or  in  the  explanation  of 
particular  Halachas.* 

The  names  and  contents  of  the  sixty-three  tracts  are  as 
follows :  ^ — 

r 

First  Seder,  D'jnr  'd. 

1.  Bcrachoth,  ^^^1'^,  on  formulae  of  blessings  and  prayers. 

2.  Pea,  nxB,  on  tlie  comers  of  fields  which  in  harvest  must 

be  left  unreaped  for  the  poor;  and  generally  on  the 
right  of  the  poor  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  according 
to  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-22. 

3.  Demai,  ^>^o^,  on  the  treatment  of  the  fruit,  especiaUy  about 

anything  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be 
tithed  or  not. 

4.  Kilajim,  D?????,  on  the  illegal  mixing  of  what  is  hetero- 

geneous in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in 
clothing,  according  to  Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxiL  9—11. 

5.  Sliebiiih,  ^T??^,  on  the  Sabbatical  year. 

6.:  Teruvioth,  nionn,  on  the  dues  of  the  priests. 

7.  Maaseroth,  rf'^bw,  on  the  tithes  of  the  Levites. 

8.  Maaser  slteni,  ^?!?  "^^^yp,  on  secondary  tithes,  which  are 

taken  after  the  payment  of  the  first  tithes,  and  must, 
according  to  Deut.  xiv.  22  fit,  be  paid  at  Jerusalem. 

9.  Challa,  n?n,  on  the  dough  ofiferings,  a  l-24th  of  the  baking 

for  home  use,  and  l-48th  of  the  baking  for  sale,  which, 
according  to  Num.  xv.  17  fiT.,  is  to  be  given  to  the 

priesta  ^ 

» 

*  Compare  Zunz,  Die  gottesdierutl.  VortrUge  der  Juden,  p.  86  ff.  A  general 
•ketch  of  the  Haggadas  in  the  Mishna  is  given  in  Pinner's  translation  in 
German  of  the  tract  Berachoth,  Introduction. 

*  A  more  detailed  lif>t  of  contents  is  given  by  Pressel  in  Herzog,  1st  ed.  xv. 
620-639,  and  also  by  Strack  in  Herzog,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  305-328.— The  list  of 
contents  given  above  is  mainly  derived  from  "  the  explanatory  list "  given 
in  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  he  Romane  (1870),  pp.  113-118. 
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10.  Orla,  HTjy^  on  the  prohibition  against  using  the  fruits  of 

newly  -  planted    trees    during    the    first  three  years, 
according  to  Lev.  xix.  23-25. 

11.  'Bikkurim,  D^')^3?,  on  the  presenting  of  the  firstlings  of  the 

produce  of  the  ground. 

Second  Seder,  *iy^O  'd. 

1.  Shdbbath,  D2i?*',  on  the  Sabbath  festival. 

2.  UruMn,  P?^"*}?,  on  the  binding  together  of  separate  localities 

for  the  purpose  of  freer  movement  on  the  Sabbath. 

3.  Pesachim,  D^noB,  on  the  Passover  festival. 

4.  SJiekalim,  D^J'iJf,  on  the  half-shekel  tax,  Ex.  xxx.  11  £f. ; 

Matt.  xvii.  24. 

5.  Yoma,   KDi\    on  the,  "  day,"    that  is,   the  great  day   of 

atonement. 

6.  SuJcka,  nap,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

7.  Beza,  nya,  or  Yam  tob,  2\c  nS\  whether  one  may  eat  an 

egg  laid  on  a  feast  day,  and  generally  on  the  observ- 
ance of  feast  and  Sabbath  days. 

8.  Bosh  Hashana,  7^^^^  ^^,  on  the  New  Year  festival. 

9.  Taanith,  D^?yi?,  on  the  days  of  fasting  and  mourning. 

10.  Megilla,  npip,  on  the  reading  of  the  "  roll,"  that  is,  of  the 

book  of  Esther,  and  generally  on  the  Feast  of  Furim. 

11.  Moed  katan,  ipij  ^Vte,  on  the  feast  days  intervening  be- 

tween  the    first   and   last   feast  days  of    the  great 
festivals. 

12.  Chagiga,  "^J^??!,  on  the  duty  of  appearing  at  Jerusalem  to 

ofiTer  at  the  three  great  festivals. 

Third  Seder,  D^r?  'C 

!•  Jebamoth,  ^^'^^\,  on  levirate  marriage  with  the  brother-in- 
law,  according  to  Deut  xxv.  5-10. 
2.  Kethvhoth,  ribvia,  on  marriage  contracts. 
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8.  Nedarim,  D^^^,  on  vows,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
validity  in  the  case  of  women,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii 
and  Num.  xxx. 

4.  Nasir,  ">7i  on  the  Nazarite  vow,  according  to  Num.  vi, 
and  xxx. 

6.  Sota,  noiD,  on  proceeding  against  one  suspected  of  adul- 
tery, according  to  Num.  v.  11-31. 

6.  Oittin,  r??,  on  writings  of  divorcement  (^a)>  ^^d  what  gives 

legal  claim  to  the  obtaining  of  a  divorce. 

7.  Kiddiishin,  P?^^!?,  on  betrothal 

Fourth  Seder,  rp\T?  'd, 

1.  Baia  kamma,  KOi?  ^??,  **  the  first  gate,"  the  first  division 

of  the  threefold  treatise  on  injuries,  treating  of  the 
legal  damages  due  for  various  kinds  of  injuries  done 
by  one  to  another. 

2.  Baia  mezia,  fc^JTVP  ^??,  "  the  middle  gate,"  treats  of  com- 

plaints and  claims,  especially  between  masters  and 
slaves,  employers  and  employed,  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

3.  Baba  bathra,  X^na  K13,  "  the  last  gate,"  on  the  municipal 

regulations  most  influential  upon  the  development  of 
social  life. 

4.  SanJiedrin,  W\}?P,  on  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  criminal 

law. 
6.  Mdkkoth,  HiSD,  on  punishment  by  flogging. 

6.  Shebuoth,  riijnaE^,  on  oaths  and  ofiences  against  sanctity. 

7.  Edujoth,  fi^^'ij?,  "  witnesses,"  contains  controverted  proposi- 

tions from  all  departments ;  the  traditional  validity  is 
"  witnessed  to  "  by  celebrated  authorities.® 

*  The  name  of  this  tract,  according  to  Levy,  Nevhebraisck.  Wdrterhuckj 
iii.  620,  ought  to  be  given  as  Ediyoth;  and  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encydopaedie,  xviii.  319,  has  been  induced  to  accede  to  this  demand. 
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8.  Aboda   sara,    »Tjr  nni3j|,   on   idolatry   and   generally  on 

heathenism. 

9.  Aboth,  max,  or  Pirke  Aboth,  rta«  ^fna,  a  collection  of 

sentences  from  the  most  famous  scribes,  dating  from 
somewhere  about  ac.  200  to  A.D.  200.* 
10.  Horayoth,  rt^in,  decisions  on  unintentional  offences 
caused  by  erroneous  decisions  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
on  unintentional  offences  of  the  high  priests  and 
princea 

Fifth  Seder,  D^Bn^  'd. 

1.  Sebachim,  ^V^\,  on  sacrifices. 

2.  Afenachoth,  '^^njp,  on  meat-offerings. 

3.  ChuUin,  Tr^,  on  the  right  method  of  slaying  animals  not 

to  be  offered,  and  on  the  eating  thereof. 

4.  Bechoroth,  rihl33,  on  the  sanctifying  of  the  first-bom  among 

men  and  cattle. 

5.  Arachin,  P?"JJ|, "  treasures,"  treating,  according  to  Lev.  xxviL, 

of  the  redemption  of  persons  and  things  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  or  had 
so  devoted  themselves. 

6.  Temura,  ni^n,  on  the  exchanging  of  things  devoted  to 

God,  Lev.  xxvil  10. 
.  7.  Kerithoth,  rtnn3^  on  the  penalty  of  extermination,  or 
rather  what  those  have  to  do  who  have    uninten- 

But  the  Bolitary  example  on  which  Levy  relies,  namely,  maJkiyoth,  is  not 
in  point,  since  even  in  that  instance  the  correct  rendering  would  be 
maikuyoth.  So  also  for  chanuth  we  have  manuscript  authority  in  its 
plural  form  of  chanuyoth^  e.g.  cod,  de  Rossi  138  has  in  Aboda  mra  i.  4  and 
Tohoroth  vi.  3,  DWH. 

*  No  tract  of  the  Mishna  has  been  so  often  printed  and  translated  as 
this.  Some  of  the  more  recent  editions  are  mentioned  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  30.  In  addition,  compare  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna,  bj 
Baphall  and  de  Sola,  giving  translations  of  Berachoth,  Kilajim,  Shebiith, 
Erubin,  Pesachim,  Toma,  Sukka,  Yom  Tob,  Rosh  Hashana,  etc,  London 
1845. 
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tionally  broken  a  command  which  involves  the  penalty 
of  utter  destruction, 

8.  MeUa,  *^Y^*  ^^  ^^®  embezzlement  of  things  devoted  to 

(Jod,  Num.  v.  6-8. 

9.  Tamid,  *l^!Ji,  of  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices^  and  \^ 

generally  of  the  daily  temple  service. 
^  •      10.  Middoth,  fn'ip,  of  the  size  and  arrangements  of  the  temple.\'^    *^ 
^^f.'  11.  Kinnim,  Mi?,  of  the    offerings  of  doves  by  the  poor, 

according  to  Lev.  v.  1-10  and  xii  8. 

Sixth  Seder,  nhnp  'D. 

1.  Kdim,  Dv?,  on  household  furniture  and  its  purifying. 

2.  Ohaloth,  TAbnn,  on  the  defilement  of  tents  and  houses, 

specially  by  the  dead,  according  to  Num.  xix. 

3.  Negaim,  D^yj3,  on  leprosy. 

4.  Para,  niB,  on  the  red  heifer,  that  is,  on  atonement  for 

pollution   contracted   from    the    dead,   according   to 
Num.  xix. 

5.  Tohoroth,  'i^"^J|p,  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  defilements.\ 

6.  Mikwaoth,  rt«jpp,  of  the   water  fitted   for  bathing  and 

washing. 

7.  Nidda,  rn?,  of  the  defilement  peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 

8.  Machshirin,  HT??,  properly  "  making  fit,"  treating  of  the 

liquids  which,  falling  upon  fruits,  render  or  do  not 
render  them  impure,  according  to  Lev.  xi.  34,  38. 

9.  Sdbim,  ^"^^t,  on  the  running  of  ulcers  and  bloody  issue& 

10.  Tebul  yom,  rt^  T^D,  treats  of  the  defilement  which  is  j 

removed  by  bathing,  but  requires  isolation  until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

11.  Yadayim,  DHJ,  on  the  pollution  and  the  cleansing,  washing 

of  the  hands. 

12.  Ukzin,  T^P^,  on  the  defilement  of  fruits  through  their'  . 

stalks  and  rinds  or  husks. 
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Tolerably  sure  results  in  regard  to  the  age  and  origin  of 
this  work  may  also  be  gained  from  certain  indications  given 
in  the  text  itself.  In  innumerable  instances,  where  the 
opinions  of  scholars  on  particular  points  of  law  are  divergent, 
not  only  is  the  view  of  the  majority  given,  but  the  views  of 
the  dissenting  scholar  or  scholars,  with  the  distinct  mention 
of  the  names.  In  this  way  somewhere  about  150  authorities 
are  quoted  in  the  Mishna ;  the  most,  indeed,  only  very  seldom, 
but  some  almost  through  all  the  tracts.  The  most  frequently 
cited  authorities  are  the  following :  ^° — 

First  OeTuratwriy  from  about  A.D.  10  to  A.D.  100. 

Kabban"  Jochanan^  ben  Sakkai,  23  times. — E.  Zadoc  or 
Zadduc.^^ — E.  Chananya,  president  of  the  priests,  D^DHan  po, 
12  times. — R  Elieser  ben  Jacob.^^ 

Second  Generation,  from  about  A.D.  100  to  A.D.  130. 

A.  Older  Group :  Eabban^fiamaliel  IL,  84  times. — R 
Joshua  [ben  Chananya],^*  146  times. — E.  Elieser  Q)en  Hyr- 
canos],  324  times. — R  Eleasar  ben  Asarya,  38  times. — E. 
Dosa  ben  Archinos,  19  times. — R  Eleasar,  son  of  R  Zadduc.^^ 

B.  Younger  Group:  R  Ishmael,  71  times. — R  Akiba  [ben 

^^  Since  the  editions  vacillate  here  and  there  as  to  the  name,  I  may  say 
that  the  numbers  given  by  me  are  taken  from  the  so-called  Jost  edition  of 
the  Mishna,  Berlin  1832-1834. 

^^  On  the  title  Eabban,  see  Div.  iL  voL  L  p.  315.  The  simple  letter  R 
signifies  EabbL 

^*  The  name  Rabbi  Sladoc,  or  properly  Zadduc,  occurs  sixteen  times. 
But  probably  an  older  and  a  younger  scholar  have  the  same  name. 

^*  The  name  R  Elieser  ben  Jacob  occurs  forty  times.  Probably  here 
also  two  bearers  of  the  same  name  are  to  be  distinguished. 

1^  Those  patronymics  which  are,  as  a  rule,  not  given  in  the  Mishna, 
are  enclosed  above  in  brackets. 

^^  With  reference  to  this  name,  the  same  may  be  said  as  about  R. 
Zadduc. 
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Joseph],  278  times. — E.  Tarphon,  51  times. — E.  Jochanan 
ben  Nun,  38  times. — R  Simon  ben  Asai,  or  simply  Ben  Asai, 
in  the  one  form  4,  in  the  other  21  times. — ^R  Jochanan 
ben  Beroka,  11  times. — R  Jose  the  Galilean,  26  times. — 
R  Simon  ben  Nannos,  or  simply  Ben  Nannos,  in  each  of 
these  fohns  5  times.  —  Abba  Saul,  20  times.  —  R  Judah 
ben  Bethera^  16  times. 

Third  Generation,  from  dboiU  A.D.  130  ^o  A  J).  160./ 

R  Judah  [ben  Ilai,  or  more  correctly  Elai],  609  times. — 
R  Jose  [ben  Chalephta],  335  times. — R.  Meiiz^  331  times. — 
R  Simon  [ben  Jochai],  325  times.  —  Rabban  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  II.,  103  times. — R.  Nehemiah,  19  times.  —  R 
Chananya  ben  Antigonos,  13  times. 

Fourth  Generation,  from  about  AD.  160  to  A.D.  200. 

Rabbi  [i,e.  R  Juda  ha-Nasi  or  ha-kadosh],  37  times. — R. 
Jose,  son  of  R  Judah  [ben  Elai],  14  times. 

The  chronology  which  has  been  here  adopted,  while  in  its 
leading  outlines  perfectly  certain,  cannot  be  vouched  for  in 
every  individual  case.  The  fact  that  the  men  enumerated 
in  the  same  generation  were  really  contemporary  with  one 
another,  is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
more  or  less  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Mishna  as  disputing 
with  one  another.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Rabbau 
Gamaliel  II.,  R  Joshua,  R.  Elieser,  and  R  Akiba  frequently 
engaged  together  in  conversation  and  discussion,  and  that, 
indeed,  with  such  indications  as  show  that  R  Akiba  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  the  three  previously  named.**  So, 
too,  we  often  find  disputing  with  one  another,  E.  Judah,  R 

i«  For  the  documents,  see  Div.  ii  vol  L  pp.  351^379,  §  25,  notes  199 
and  207. 
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Jose,  B.  Meir,  and  R.  SimoiL  And  in  a  similar  way  in 
respect  to  other  scholars  mentioned  here,  it  can  be  determined 
with  more  or  less  certainty  to  which  of  the  four  generations 
each  belonged. — But  further,  also,  the  succession  of  the 
generations  can  be  ascertained  by  similar  statements  in  the 
Mishna.  R  Joshua  and  R  Elieser  were  pupils  of  Rabban 
Jochanan  ben  Sakkai ;  ^^  also,  R.  Akiba  is  so  described.^^ 
The  men  of  the  third  generation,  too,  are  linked  on  with 
the  men  of  the  second  by  personal  relationships,  etc.*' — 
Finally,  we  are  furnished  with  various  outstanding  points 
for  the  sure  determination  of  an  absolutely  correct  chronology. 
Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai  is  said  to  have  made  various 
arrangements  "  after  the  temple  had  been  destroyed ; "  ^  he 
was  therefore  alive  immediately  after  that  event.  With 
this  also  agrees  the  statement  that  Akiba,  who  was  about  a 
generation  younger,  was  a  contemporary  of  Barcochba  and  a 
martyr  during  the  war  of  Hadrian.  In  a  like  manner  we 
may  deal  with  the  rest.'* 

Our  statistics,  then,  have  thus   proved  that   the   Mishna 

1'  Aboth  ii.  8.    Compare  Edujoth  viii.  7.     Yadayim  iv.  3  at  the  end. 

"  Sola  V.  2. 

^^  R  Jose  passes  a  judgment  in  presence  of  R  Akiba  {Terumoth  iv. 
13). — R  Judah  was  still  a  hearer  of  RTarphon  (Nedarim  vi.  6). — R 
Simon  takes  part  in  a  disputation  with  R  Akiba  {Machschirin  vi.  8). — R. 
Jose,  Judah,  and  Simon  tell  about  the  views  of  R  Elieser  and  R  Joshua 
(Kerithoth  iv.  2,  3). 

*^  Sukka  iii.  12.     Rosh  lioshana  iv.  1,  3,  4.    Menachoth  x.  5. 

*^  Documentary  evidence  for  all  the  above  statements  is  much  too 
voluminous  to  be  given  here.  In  single  cases  where  the  Mishna  gives  no 
decision,  the  sources  that  follow,  Tosephta  and  Talmud,  are  drawn  upon. 
On  the  men  of  the  first  and  second  generations  more  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  Div.  iL  voL  i.  pp.  366-379.  On  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
compare  literature  given  in  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  351,  especially  the  articles 
in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  pt.  ii. ;  also 
Strack  in  Herzog'a  ReaUEncyclopaedie,  xviii.  346-350. — I  may  mention 
that  I  have  intentionally  characterized  the  two  groups  of  the  second 
generation,  not  as  two  generations,  because  they  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  one  another  than  either  is  with  the  first  or  with  the  third 
generation. 
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must  have  been  collected  and  edited  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  for  in  a  later  composition  it 
might  be  expected  that  more  recent  authorities  would  have 
been  employed.  In  fact,  the  composition  of  the  work  has 
been  ascribed  to  E.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  or  ha-kadosh,  called  also 
simply  Eabbi,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ"  But  our  statistics  teach  us  something  more 
even  than  this.  It  is  clear  that  a  couple  of  thousand  of 
statements  about  the  views  of  particular  scholars  could  not 
have  been  transmitted  by  oral  traditions.  If  in  a  work  issued 
toward  tHe  eiid'of  the  second  century,  by  various  scholars  of 
earlier  generations,  even  a  couple  of  hundred  particular 
decisions  were  communicated  (by  R  Judah  ben  Elai  over  six 
hundred!),  there  must  have  been  written  sources  at  their 
command.  But  the  result  of  our  statistics  makes  it  probable 
that  the  final  redaction  had  been  preceded  by  two  earlier 
summaries  of  written  documents,  one  from  the  age  of  the 
second  generation,  and  one  from  the  time  of  the  third  genera- 
tion. Certain  phenomena  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna  itself 
favour    this  theory,"   as    well   as   some  rather    obscure  and 

^'  Compare  on  him  :  Bodek,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  als  Zeitgenosse 
und  Freund  des  Rabbi  Jehuda  ha-Nasi ;  also  under  title  :  Romische  Kaiser 
injudischen  Quellen^  Till.  i.  1868. — Oelbhaus,  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hanassi  und 
die  Redaction  des  Mischna,  Vienna  1880.  Compare  here  :  Strack,  Thedog, 
Literaturzeitung,  1881, 52  fF. — Hamburger,  Re<il-E'ncyclopaediefiir  Bibel  und 
Talmud^  Abth.  ii.  pp.  440-450  (art  Jehuda  der  FUrst), — Some  more 
literature  in  Strack,  Herzog,  xyiii.  349. — On  the  period  and  the  date  of  the 
death  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  long  discussions  have  been  carried  on  between 
Rapoport  and  Jost.  See  Fiirst,  Bihliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  48,  and  the  com- 
plete report  in  Bodek,  pp.  11-64 ;  also  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und 
seiner  Seden^  ii.  118  if. — Rapoport  takes  a.d.  192  as  the  year  of  his  death  ; 
Jost,  A.D.  219-220.  The  grounds  for  either  are  not  very  certain,  but  Rapo- 
port's  view  seems  more  probable,  though  his  statements  about  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Judah  are  very  problematicaL 

*^  Kelim,  fin,  "R.  Joec  said:  Happy  thou  Kelim  (D*^3  TIBVX  *<> 
begin  with  pollution  and  end  ^dth  poverty."  It  then  appears  that  a 
redaction  of  the  tract  Kelim  appeared  in  the  times  of  R  Jose  [ben  Cha- 
lephta]. — On  various  stages  in  the  fixing  of  the  tradition,  whether  oral  or 
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doubtful  traditions.^  The  opinion,  still  firmly  maintained  by 
many  Jewish  scholars,  that  written  documents  are  not  to  be 
found  before  the  time  of  Judah  ha-Nasi,  indeed  not  even  in 
his  days,  is  based  upon  the  assumed  prohibition  of  a  written 
record  of  the  Halacha,  of  which,  however,  the  age  and  range  of 
application  are  extremely  uncertain.^ — At  any  rate  this  much 
is  beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  Mishna  the  Jewish  law  is  codified 
in  that  form  which  it  retained  in  the  schools  of  Palestine 
from  the  er\d  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ 

2.   Tosephta, 

The  Mishna  of  E.  Judah  ha-Nasi  has  generally  received 
canonical  rank,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the  further 

written,  light  is  shed  by  such  passages  as  treat  of  the  meaning  of  proposi. 
tions  laid  down  by  older  scholars,  e.g.  Ohaloth  ii.  3  ;  Tohoroth  ix.  3. 

^^  Epiphanius,  Haer.  33.  9 :  A/  yup  iretpet^oatts  ruv  irptofivripop  lisurepuasig 
'x-upu  roU  ^lov^uiotg  >ifyomett.  £/ai  Zt  etlrett  ritrvetptg'  fiiec  (Atv  9  eiV  o»o/xoc 
'Mctvvius  (PtpofcipTi'  ZitfTtpet  lis  19  rot/  KuMvfAtPOV  '"Petfifii  'Ax/jSec*  rptrri  ^Aolec 
iirot  'Iof/d«*  TtTupTTo  ru¥  viatf  ^ Atretfcapuiov,  In  almost  the  same  language 
Epiphanius  expresses  himself  in  another  passage,  Haer.  15  :  Aturfpaast;  Zi 
vetp*  etifToig  rhtretpsg  ^tfav'  ftict  flip  tig  OPOfcec  Miivtrictg  rov  TFpotpirov,  Zivrspa 
Zi  tig  rov  ZihoLOKeikav  etinuv  *AKtfi*>  ovrct  K»h.ovfAtvo¥  ^  Bttptuctfiuu'  AXhri 
2f  tig  TOP  *A.p}ieiy  *^' Kuveiv tov  Ka\  ^lovhctP'  krip*  df  slgrovg  viovg  'AoxfAayxiov. 
Quite  a  wrong  statement  is  made  in  a  third  passage,  Haer.  42  :  fieih  .  .  . 
voTk  Zs  91  irupaZoatg  etifrolg  yiyovt  rap  vptvfivripup,  xetl  tvpivug  ort  rou 
fjiip  Aflc/Si)  ftirci  tv^p  Ik  "Bxfivupog  tiretpohop,  rov  Zi  *  Axt^A  kuI  vpo  tup 
BufiuXAtPixZp  eclxf^uTiuataPf  ytyipT/treti^  rap  hi  vietp  ' Aaaetftapaiov  tp  xpopoig 
'  AMZuphpov  K»l  ^ApTioxov. — By  the  "Deuteroses  of  Moses,"  is  meant 
Deuteronomy ;  by  the  "  Mishna  of  the  Asmoneane,"  most  likely  the 
ordinances  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  set  aside  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  and 
so  created  a  new  system  of  law.  A  code  of  this  Asmonean  law  is,  it  would 
seem,  referred  to  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  10.  Compare  Derenbourg, 
Histcire  de  la  Palestiite^  p.  103. — Mention  is  also  made  of  a  series  of 
Halachoth  by  R  Akiba  in  Tosephta  Sabim  i.,  while  by  "  the  Mishna  of 
Akiba "  in  Sanhedrin  iii  4^  only  his  oral  doctrine  is  to  be  understood. 
Compare  on  Akiba's  work  as  a  redactor :  Zunz,  Die  goUesdienstlichen 
VortrUge  der  Juden^  p.  46  ;  Jost,  Geschuhte  der  Juden^ums^  ii.  112  ;  Qratz, 
Geschidhte  der  Jvden^  iv.  430  f. 

'^  For  more  detailed  information,  see  Strack  in  Herzog,  Beal-Encydop. 
xviii.  331-337.     According  to  Gratz,  even  in  the  fourth  century  the 
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development  of  the  law  Another  collection  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  so-called  Tosephta,  WDDin,  additamefUum^ 
has  not  attained  such  a  rank.  The  material  here  gathered 
together  belongs  essentially  to  the  age  of  the  Tannaites 
(D^Kan  in  Aramaic,  meaning  Bevreparrai,  the  scholars  of  the 
age  of  the  Mishna).  (jThe  arrangement  is  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mishna.  Of  the  sixty-three  tracts  of  the  Mishna, 
only  Aboth,  Tamid,  Middoth,  and  Kinnim  are  wanting  in  the 
Tosephta.  The  other  fifty-nine  tracts^  not  merely  fifty-two, 
as  Zunz  in  his  GoUesdienstlichen  Vortrage  affirms,  have  their 
exact  parallels  in  the  Tosephta.  The  two  are  therefore  [y 
closely  related.  The  precise  nature  of  their  relationship  has 
not  yet  indeed  been  made  sufiiciently  clear.  But  there  are 
at  least  two  points  which  may  be  stated  with  absolute 
certainty: — 1.  That  the  Tosephta  is  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  Mishna,  and  professes  to  be  an  expansion  ^ 
of  it,  as  the  name  itself  implies ;  and  2.  That  the  redactors 

Mishna  had  not__yeUbeen  committfici.to  writing. — Frankel  especially,  in 
modera^;iiifieSlJM»-4i^  upon  the  asBumpCi<5nr  of  written  "Misbna 
coHectionfi  befoj£^4hc^-of  ^  .  Judak .  ha-^  In  his  Hodegetica  in 

Misdinam,  1859,  he  assigns  a  Mishna  to  R.  Akiba  and  one  to  R  Meir. 
Compare  further :  Lewy,  Ueber  einige  Fragmente  avs  der  Mischna  des  Abba 
Saul,  Berlin  1876. — Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine^  pp.  399-401. — 
Hoffmann,  Di  erste  Misckna  uiid  die  Controversen  der  Tannaim  (Jahres- 
bericht  des  Rabbiner-Seminares  in  Berlin,  1882). — Lemer,  Die  Ultesten 
Mischna-Gompodtionem  {Mag.  fur  die  JVissensch,  des  Judenth.  xiii.  1886). — 
Derenbourg  sums  up  his  opinion  as  follows  {.Revue  des  Andes  juives^  vi. 
41):  **It  is  well  known  that  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  have  been  different  redactions  of  the  Mishna.  The 
first  complete  redaction  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  by  R.  Akiba 
before  the  war  of  Hadrian.  Upon  the  reopening  of  the  schools  under  the 
first  Antonine,  R.  Meir  resumed  the  same  work,  and  then  R.  Judah  the 
patriarch,  descended  from  the  famous  family  of  Hillel,  composed  the 
code  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  rabbinical  studies.'' 

^^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tosaphoth,  the  explanations  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  from  the  French  rabbinical  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  See  on  these  Tosaphists :  Zunz,  Zur  Gescfvichte  und  LiteratuVf 
1845,  p.  29  ff. 
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had  at  their  command  iu  carrying  out  their  scheme  sources 
which  are  older  than  our  Mishna.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  Tosephta  we  have  authorities  cited  which  belong  to 
the  post  -  Mishna  times ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Tosephta  has  not  unfrequently  retained  the  original  and 
complete  literal  quotation  where  the  Mishna  has  given  only 
an  abbreviated  text.^  (The  Haggada  bulk  much  more  largely 
i/in  the  Tosephta  than  in  the  MishnaTj       q  i- 

A  complete  separate  edition  of  the  Tosephta  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  quite  recently  by  Zuckermandel,  Tosephta  nach 
den  JEr/urter  urid  Wiener  HandschHften  mit  Parallelstellen  und 
Varianten,  Pasewalk  1880.  Supplement  containing  summary, 
register,  and  glossary,  Treves  1882-1883.  —  On  the  Erfurt 
manuscript:  Zuckermandel,  Die  Erfurter  Handschrift  der 
Tossefta,  Berlin  1876 ;  and  Lagarde,  St/minicta,  i.  1877,  pp. 
153-155. — Previous  to  this,  leaving  out  of  account  separate 
editions  of  special  portions,  the  Tosephta  had  appeared  only 
in  the  editions  of  the  AlfasL  On  these  and  on  the  separate 
editions  of  portions,  see  Furst,  BiUiotheca  Judaica,  i.  34-36, 173; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogue  librorum  hebr,  in  biblioth,  Bodleiana, 
col.  647  sq.,  1087  sqq. ;  Alter  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  pp.  365  f.,  757. 

A  great  part  of  the  Tosephta,  consisting  of  some  thirty-one 
tracts,  is  translated  into  Latin  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  antiqid- 
tatum  sacrarum :  in  vol.  xvii  Schabbath,  Erubin,  and  Pesaehim ; 
in  vol.  xviii.  the  other  nine  tracts  of  the  second  Seder ;  in  vol. 
xix.  the  following  eight  tracts  of  the  fiftli  Seder :  Sebaehim,  Mena- 
choth,  Chullin,  Bechoroth,  Temura,  Meila,  Kerithoth,  Arachin ; 
in  vol  XX.  the  whole  of  the  eleven  tracts  of  the  first  Seder, 

On  the  Tosephta  generally,  compare :  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lidien  Vortrdge  der  Jiiden,  1832,  pp.  50  f.,  87  f. — Dunner, 
Die  Theorien  uber  IVesen  und  Ursprung  der  Tosephta  kritisch 
dargestdlt,  Amsterdam  1874. — Zuckermandel,  Verhdltniss  der 
Tosifta  zur  Mischna  und  der  jerusalemischen  Gemara  zur 
bdbylonischen  {Monatsschrift  fur  Gcschichte  und  Wissensch, 
des  JuderUhzcm-s,  1874-1875).     By  the  same,  Tosifta- Variantem 

*^  From  this  Zuckermandel  has  wrongly  concluded  that  the  Tosephta 
preserved  to  us  contains  the  original  parte  of  the  Palestinian  Mishna 
which  formed  the  text  of  the  Jerusalem  Qcniara,  while  our  Mishna  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Babylonian  Amora  school  as  a  new  codex,  partly 
abridged,  partly  amended,  from  the  Tosephta, 
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(Mbnatsschrift,  1880-1881). — Schwarz,  Die  Tosifta  dcs  Tractates 
Sabbath  in  ihrerti  Verhdltnisse  zur  Mischna  kritisch  untersucht, 
Carlsruhe  1879.  By  the  same,  Die  Tosifta  des  Tractates 
Ervbin  in  ihrem  Verhdltnisse  zur  Mischna  kritisch  tcntcrsuchi, 
Carlsruhe  1882. — Hoffmann,  Mischna  und  Tosefta  (Magazin 
far  die  Wissenschaft  des  JudcntMcms,  ix.  1882,  pp.  153-163). — 
Hamburger,  JReal-JEncj/clopaedie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  ii.  1225- 
1227,  art.  "Tosephta." — Briill,  Beyriff  und  Ursprung  der  Tosefta 
{Juhelschrift  zum  neunzigsten  Geburtstag  des  Dr,  L,  Zunz, 
Berlin  1884,  pp.  92-110).— rick,  Die  Tosefta-Citate  und  der 
hebrdische  Text  (Zeitschrift  fixr  die  alttestamenU.  Wissensch, 
1886,  pp.  23-29). — Strack  in  Herzog,  Beal-Hncydopacdie,  xviiL 
p.  298  f. 

3.  jTAe  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Mishna  the  juristic  discussion  was 
carried  on  with  unwearied  energy  and  zeal  in  the  schools  of 
Palestine,  especially  in  that  of  Tiberias^  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  By  means  of  the  codification  of  the  new 
material  that  was  in  this  way  gathered  together,(there  sprang 
up  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  the  so-called  Jerusalem, 
or  more  correctly,  Palestinian,  Talmud.^*)  In  it  the  text  of 
the  Mishna  is  taken  statement  after  statement  in  regular 

• 

succession,  and  is  explained  by  a  casuistical  system  of 
distinctions  that  becomes  ever  more  and  more  subtle  and 
over-refined.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation  not  only  are  the 
opinions  of  the  "  Amoreans,"  the  scholars  of  the  post-Mishna 
age,  drawn  upon,  but  very  frequently  dogmatic  utterances 
of  the  Mishna  aga  Such  propositions  as  are  borrowed  from 
earlier  times  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Mishna, 
are  called  Baraytha,  ^^3'  "  ^^anea,"  soil,  traditio.    They  are 

**  IvJpPi  means  teaching,  doctrine ;    e.g,  Sota  v.  4-6,   vi.  3.   T^^n, 

\ 
ni^n,  P^<^  i«  1 ;   Kethiiboth  v.  6 ;  Kerithoth  vi.  9. — The  two  component 

T 

parts  of  the  Talmud,  the  Mishna  text  lying  at  its  basis  and  the  explana- 
tory  discussion,  are  distinguished  as  "Mishna"  and  "Gemara."  But  this 
use  of  the  words  is  unknown  in  Jewish  antiquity.  In  the  Talmud  itself 
the  so-called  Qemara  is  always  "  Talmud."  See  Strack  in  Herzog,  Real' 
Encyclopaedie^  xviii.  299. 
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quoted  in  the  Talmud  in  Hebrew,  whereas  for  the  rest  the 
language  of  the  Talmud  is  Aramaic. — The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  may  be  determined  from 
the  fact  that,  although  indeed  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and 
Julian  are  mentioned,  no  Jewish  authorities  are  referred  to 
who  can  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.®  —  Besides  the  Halacha,  which  forms  its 
principal  contents,  we  also  meet  in  it  with  rich  Haggadic 
material.^— \Whether  the  Palestinian  Talmud  ever  went  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  Mishna  is  still  a  disputed  point.  Only 
its  first  four  Seders,  together  with  the  tract  Nidda,  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  the  tracts  Eduyoth  and  Aboth  are 
wanting.'^") 

4.  The  Babylonian  Talmvd, 

The  Mishna  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Babylon  by 
Abba  Areka,  usually  called  Eab,  a  scholar  of  R  Judah.'" 
In  the  schools  of  that  place,  too,  it  came  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  continuous  juristic  discussion.  The  boundless 
accumulation  of  material  here  also  led  gradually  to  its  codi- 
fication. This  was  in  all  probability  undertaken  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  but  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion 

*^  See  especially  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  VbrtrUge,  p.  62  f.  The 
passages  referring  to  Diocletian  are  also  given  in  Lightfoot^  Centuria 
chorogr.  MattJiaeo  praemissOy  c.  81  (Opp,  ii.  28). 

'®  The  Haggadic  passages  are  collected  in  the  work  JephS  mafek  /riD^ 

n^no)  of  Samuel  Japhe  in  the  sixteenth  century.    See  here :    Wolf, 

Biblioth,  hebr,  L  1104,  iii.  1109,  iv.  995.  Fiirst,  Bibliotk  Judaicay  ii.  9, 
96.  Steinschneider,  Catalog.,  col.  2427.  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  British 
Miueum,  p.  750  1  Strack  in  Herzog,  Beat-Encyclop.  xviii.  364  f. — A 
Qerman  translation  of  Haggadic  passages  is  given  by  Wiinschc,  Der 
jeruiolemiKhe  Talmud  in  acinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen  zum  ersten 
Male  in's  Deutsche  iiberiragen,  Zurich  1880. 

'^  For  traces  of  the  existence  of  otlier  portions,  see  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge,  p.  54    Strack  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyelopaedie,  xviii.  337  f. 

*'  For  an  account  of  this  scholar,  see  Miihlfelder,  Ralh  tin  Lebensbild 
zur  Geschichte  des  Talmud,  Leipzig  1871. 
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before  the  sixth  century. — In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  well 
as  in  the  Palestinian,  the  statements  of  older  scholars  were 
frequently  given  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  Talmud 
itself  was  written  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylon. — ^The 
Haggada  is  here  represented  still  more  literally  than  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud."* — ^The  Babylonian  Talmud,  too,  is  in- 
complete. V There  are  wanting:  The  whole  of  the  first  Seder 
with  the  exception  of  Berachoth ;  Shekalim  out  of  the  second ; 
Eduyoth  and  Aboth  from  the  fourth ;  Middoth  and  Kinnim 
and  the  half  of  Tamid  from  the  fifth ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  with  the  exception  of  Nidda.  See  Zunz,  p.  54.  It 
therefore  embraces  only  36^  tracts,  while  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  39  tracts  are  dealt  with.^  Nevertheless,  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  is  at  least  four  times  the  size  of  the  Palestinian, 
has  been  much  more  diligently  studied  in  Europe  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  stands  in  much  higher  repute  than  the  other.^ 

The  literature  of  the  Mishna  and  both  Talmuds,  their  editions, 
translations,  and  commentaries,  are  carefully  enumerated  by 
WoU,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  ii.  pp.  700-724,882-913;  iv.  321-327, 

^  See  Zunz,  p.  94 — The  Haggada  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
collected  together  in  the  work  En  Jacob  (DipJ^  pj;)  or  En  Israel  (py 

^Kife^)  of  Jacob  Chabib,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.    On  this  com- 

**    T  *     * 

pare  Wolf,  Bihlioth,  Hebr,  i.  590  f.,  iii.  456  f.,  iv.  866  f.  Zunz,  p.  94  Fiirst, 
Biblioih.  Judaica^  L  151  f.  Steinschneider,  Catalog,  coL  1196  if.  Zedner, 
of  Hebrew  Books  in  British  Museum^  p.  746.  Strack  in  Herzog, 
idopaedicy  xviii.  364  f. — A  Grerman  translation  of  the  Haggada 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  given  by  Wunsche,  Der  babyUmische  Talmud 
in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen  wortgctreu  iihersdzt  und  durch  Noten 
erldutert,  3  parts,  published  in  1886,  1887,  1888. 

**  In  reference  to  the  mode  of  reference  here  adopted,  it  maybe  observed 
that  the  tracts  of  the  Mishna  are  quoted  according  to  chapters  and 
Mishnas ;  those  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  either  in  the  same  way  or 
according  to  the  page  number  in  the  editions  of  Cracow ;  those  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  according  to  the  page  numbers,  which  are  identical 
in  all  the  editions.  For  example,  M,  Berachoth  iv.  3,  or  simply  Berachoth 
Iv.  3,  means  therefore  the  Mishna  ;  jer.  Berachoth  iv.  3  refers  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud ;  bab.  Berachoth  28&,  or  simply  Berachoth  28&,  indicates 
the  Babvlonian  Talmud. 
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437-445. — Winer,  Handbtvch  der  theolog,  LUeratur,  i.  pp.  523- 
525. — Flirst,  BibliotTieca  Judaicay  ii  40-49,  94-97,  confines 
himself  to  the  Mishna  and  Palestinian  Talmud. — Neubauer, 
CatcUoffice  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  1886,  nos.  393-407.  —  Schiller-Szinessy,  Gaialogxce  of 
the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  preserved  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  vol.  ii  pp.  1-12.  —  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  1867,  pp.  545- 
555,  739-751. — Eaph.  Eabbinovicz  has  written  in  Hebrew  a 
critical  review  of  all  the  complete  and  separate  editions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  since  A.D.  1484,  Munich  1877. — Strack  in 
Herzog,  Beal-Uncyclopaedie,  xviii.  342  ff.,  357-368. — We  specify 
only  the  following : — 


Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Mishna. 

Mishna  nve  iotiua  Hehraeorum  juris,  rituum,  antiquitatum  ac  leyum  oralium 
systema  cum  clartssimorum  Rdbbinorum  Mainumidis  et  Bartenoras 
commoitariis  integris,  etc,  LatiniUUe  donavit  ac  notis  iUustravU  Guil, 
Surenhusiut,    6  vols.  foL    Amsterdam  1698-1703. 

The  Mishnah  on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  rests,  edited  from  the  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  Add. 
470,  1,  by  W.  H.  Lowe.  Cambridge  1883.  An  exact  reproduction 
of  a  valuable  Cambridge  manuscript,  which,  however,  is  not 
"  unique,''  since  there  is  certainly  another  of  the  same  kind,  the 
cod,  de  Rossi  138,  at  Parma,  representing  the  same  text  in  perhaps 
even  a  better  form. 

Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna,  Translated  by  D.  A.  de  Sola  and 
M.  J.  RaphalL    London  1843. 

'\S\  n3B^  ^no  ntW.  6  vols.  Berlin  1832-1834  Issued  by  authority 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Thora  and  Science  at  Berlin,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  M.  Jost  The  printed  text  with  a  Qerman  trans- 
lation in  Hebrew  writing  and  a  short  Hebrew  commentary. 

Mitchnajoih,  Die  sechs  Ordnungen  der  Mischna,  Hebrew  printed  text, 
German  translation  and  exposition,  by  A.  Sammter.  Part  I.  giving 
the  First  Seder.  Berlin  1887.  If  this  edition  be  carried  out  to 
completion  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  its  first  part,  it  will 
be  most  worthy  of  recommendation  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
theologian.  The  German  translation  follows  closely  that  of  Jost,  but 
it  is  printed  in  German  letters. 

Editions  of  the  Hebrew  texts,  with  short  Hebrew  commentaries,  have  in 
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all  times  been  issued  in  large  numbers.  Of  the  more  recent  editions, 
we  may  name  those  of  Sittenfeld  in  Berlin  1863,  of  Cohn  in  Berlin 
1876, 

Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 

The  editio  princeps  was  issued  by  Bomberg  in  Venice  in  folio,  without  f 
mention  of  the  year ;  but  this  was,  according  to  Wolf,  BiblioUieca 
Hebraicoy  iv.  439,  either  A.D.  1523  or  aj).  1524 

Besides  this  other  three  complete  editions  have  appeared :  at  Cracow  a.d. 
1609,  at  Krotoschin  a.d.  1866,  and  at  Shitomir  in  4  vols.  foL  a.d.  1860- 
1867. — Several  other  editions  have  been  projected,  but  were  stopped 
after  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  parts.  See  Strack  in  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyclop.  xviii.  343. 

A  Latin  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  extending^ 
to  nineteen  tracts,  appeared  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  arUiquitatum  sacrar., 
namely,  in  voL  xviL  Pesachim ;  in  vol.  xviiL  Skekalim^  Jomoj  Sukka, 
Bosk  hashanay  Taanith,  MegiHa^  Chagiga,  Beza^  Moed  Katan;  in 
ToL  XX.  Maaserothy  Challa,  Orla,  Bikkurim ;  in  vol.  xxv.  Sanhedririy 
Makkoth  ;  in  vol.  xxx.  Kiddushin,  Sota,  Kethuboth, 

An  English  rendering  of  the  French  translation  of  Moses  Schwab  has 
been  undertaken.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  tract  Berachoth 
according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  was  issued  in  tlie  end  of  1885. 
The  French  translation  began  to  appear  at  Paris  in  1871 ;  and  up 
to  this  time  ten  volumes  have  been  issued,  containing  thirty-three 
tracts. 

WuNSCHE,  Der  jerusalemische  Talmud  in  seinen  haggadischen  BestandiheUen 
in^s  Deutsche  ubertrageriy  Zurich  1880,  gives  only  the  Haggadic 
passages. 

SCHiLLSR-SziNESST,  Occasional  Notices  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts;  No.  1. 
Description  of  the  Leyden  Manuscript  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
Cambridge  1878. 

Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  editio  princeps  was  published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1 2  vols,  folio,  \ 
A.D.  1620  ff.    With  this  edition  all  subsequent  issues  agree  exactly  in 
the  nnmbering  of  pages. 

Among  later  editions  there  is  none  that  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory . 
on  critical  grounds.      The  prejudices  of  Christian  editors  led  un- 
happily to  the  perverse  corruption  of  the  text    On  this  point,  see 
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Neubauer,  CatiUogm  of  the  Hebrew  ManuecripU  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
p.  1099.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Jews 
were  subjected  occasioned  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on  their  part 
that  they  forbade,  under  severest  penalties,  the  printing  in  the  Mishna 
or  Qeiuara  anything  that  had  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  See 
1^  circular  to  this  effect  printed  by  Leslie  in  his  Short  and  Easy  Method 
tcith  the  Jews,    London  1812. 

The  Fra^ent  of  the  Talmiid  Bahli  Pesachim  of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Century, 
in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  edited  with  notes  and  an 
autograph  facsimile,  by  W.  H.  Lowe.    Cambridge  1879. 

In  UooLiNf  s  Thesaurus  antiquUatum  sacrar,,  three  tracts  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  are  translated  into  Latin  ;  in  vol.  xix.  Sebachim  and 
Menachoth;  and  in  vol.  xxv.  Sanhedrin, 

Several  single  tracts  have  been  translated  into  German :  Berachoth,  by 
Pinner,  Berlin  1842 ;  Aboda  Sara  or  Idolatry,  by  F.  Chr.  Ewald, 
Niimberg  1856  ;  Baba  Mezia,  by  Sammter,  Berlin  1876  ;  Taanith,  by 
Straschun,  Halle  1883  ;  Megilla  with  Tosafat  transl.  into  German,  by 
Rawicz,  Frankf.  1883  ;  Rosch  ha-Schanah,  by  Rawicz,  Frankf.  1886  ; 
Rabbinowicz,  Legislation  civile  du  Talmud,  6  vols.  Paris  1877-1880, 
discusses  passages  on  civil  law  from  the  various  tracts  of  the 
Talmud. 

"WOnsche,  Der  babyloni^che  Talmud  in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheikn 
wortgetreu  iibersetzt,  etc.,  2  vols.  1886-1888,  gives  only  the  Haggadic 
passages. 


For  Criticism  of  the  Text 


v/; 


Rabbixovicz,  Variae  lediones  in  Mischnam  et  in  Talmud  Babylonicum 
quum  ex  aliis  libris  antiquissimis  et  scriptis  et  impressis  tum  e  codice 
Monacensi  praestantissimo  collectae  annotationibus  instructae,  written 
in  Hebrew,  not  yet  completed.     Vols.  L-xv.     Munich  1867-1886. 

Lebrecht,  Handsckriften  und  erste  Gesammtausgaben  des  Babylonischen 
Talmud,  No.  1,  Berlin  1862,  deals  only  with  the  manuscripts. 

Helps  in  regard  to  the  Language. 

V  BuxTOBF,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum.    Basel  1640. — 

A  reprint  of  this  work  has  been  issued  by  B.  Fischer.     Leipzig 

1874 

Levy,  NeuhebrUisches  und  Chaldiiisches  Wdrterbuch  uber  die  Talmudim  und 

Midraschim,  vol  i.  1876,  K— T ;  voL  ii.  1879,  n—b ;  vol.  iii.  1883, 
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D — y  ;  voL  iv.  still  incomplete. — Also  :  CJialdUisekes  WOrUrhuch  itber 

die  Targumim  nnd  einen  grossen  Theil  des  rabbinuchen  Schri/Uhums, 

2  vols.     1867-1868. 
^  Jastrow,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim^  the  Tahnud  Babli  and  Y&xuhcUmif 

and  the  Midrashic  Literature.    YoL  L     London  1886.    Containing 

96  pp.  quarto,  and  reaching  down  to  XDHSOK* 
Hartma^n,  Thesauri  linguae  Hebraicae  e  Mischna  augendi  particular  i.  ii. 

iiL    Rostock  1825-1826.    A  diligent  collection  of  the  non-biblical 

linguistic  materials  of  the  Mishna. 
Geiqer,  Lehrbueh  zur  Sprache  der  Mischna,    Breslau  1845. 
Dukes,  Die  Sprache  derMischna^  lexikographisch  und  grammatisch  betrachtet. 

Esslingcn  1846. 
Weiss,  n^KWI   rc6  ODCtD,  Studien  iiher  die  Sprache  der  Mischna^  in 

Hebrew.    Vienna  1867. 
LuzzATTO,  Grammatik  der  biblisch-chalddischen  Sprache  und  des  Idioms  des 

Talmud  Bibli.    From  the  Italian  by  Kriiger.    Breslau  1873. 
Strack  and  Siegfried,  Lehrbueh  der  neuhebrdischen  Sprache  und  Liieratur. 

CarlBruhe  1884. 

General  Literature  on  the  Mishna. 

The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  treatises  on  the  origin  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mishna,  are  the  three  following  works  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language : — 
•^  Frankel,  Ti^'^nyiy  ^ail,  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam  librosque  cum  ea  conjundos 
Tosefta,  MechiltOj  Sifra^  Sifri.  P.  I.  Introductio  in  Mischnam,  Lips. 
1859.— Also  :  naC'Dn  ^3"n  "IDD^  nnSDI  niDDin,  Additamenta  et  index 
ad  librum  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam.     Lips.  1867. 

Brull,  natJ'lDn  KUD,  Einleitung  in  die  Mischnah^  enthaltend  das  Lehen 
und  die  Lehrmethode  der  Gesetzeslehrer  von  Ezra  bis  zum  Abschlusse 
der  Mischnah.  Frankfort  1876. — ^A  second  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Einleitung  in  die  Mischnah^  iL  ;  Plan  und  System 
der  Mischnah.  Frankfort  1884. 
'  Weiss,  VCnn^  "in  in,  ^ur  Geschichte  der  judischen  Tradition,  VoL  i. 
From  the  earliest  Times  down  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  Vienna  1871  ;  vol.  ii.  From  the  Destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mishna,  1876 ;  vol.  iiL  From  the 
close  of  the  Mishna  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  1883 ;  vol.  iv.  From  the  close  of  the  Talmud  down  to  the 
end  of  the  first  five  thousand  years  according  to  Jewish  reckoning, 
1887. 
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ScHiLLER-SziNESST,  article  *'  Mishnah  "  in  the  Encydopdedia  Britannica^ 
voL  xvi.  1883,  pp.  602-508. 

Tatlor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  comprising  Pirke  Aboth  and  Pereq 
R,  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  critical  and  illustrative  notes. 
Cambridge  1877. 

Robinson,  The  Evangelists  in  the  Mishna ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Four 
Gospels  drawn  from  Jewish  Traditions,    London  1859. 

Bennett,  The  Mishna  as  illustrating  the  Gospel    Cambridge  1884. 

JosT,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  sett  der  Zeit  der  Makkabder,  iv.  103  ff. — Also : 
\iOeschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Seden,  ii.  114-126. 

ZuNZ,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  1832,  pp.  45  f.,  86  f., 
106  f. 

Gratz,  GeschidUe  der  Juden  (2  Aufl-X  iv.  210-240,  419-422,  430  f.,  479- 
485,  494  f. — ^Also :  BeUrdge  zur  Wort-  und  SacherklUrung  der  Mischna 
(Monatsschrift  fur  Gesch.  und  TFissensdi,  des  Judenthums,  1871). — 
Also ;  Die  Mischna  in  miindlicher  Ueberlieferung  erhalten  {Monatsschr. 
1873,  pp.  35-41). 

DINNER,  Veranlassung,  Zweck  und  Entwickelung  der  halachischen  und 
halachischen  exegetischen  Sammlungen  wdhrend  der  Tannaim-Periode, 
in  Umrisse  dargestellt  {Monatsschrift  fiir  Gesch,  und  fFissensch,  des 
Jvdenihums,  1871).  —  Also :  i?.  Juda  ha-NasHs  Aniheil  an  unserer 
Mischnah  {Monatsschr.  1872,  pp.  161-178,  218-236).— Also:  Der 
Einfluss  anderer  TannaUen  auf  R.  Jehuda  HanassHs  Halachah- 
FeddeUung  {Monatsschr,  1873,  pp.  321  ff.,  361  ff.). 
.  Hamburger,  Real-Encydopaedie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  1883, 
^         pp.  789-798  (art  "  Mischna  "). 

On  the  scholars  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  Mishna,  the  ^^doctores 
Misnici,"  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  351-379  (§  25,  IV.). 

Geioer,  Einiges  uber  Plan  und  Anordnung  der  Mischna  (Geigcr's  IFiesen- 

BchafU,  Zeitschrift  fiir  jiidische  Theologie,  Bd.  ii.  1836,  pp.  474-492). 
COHN,  Aufeinanderfolge  der  Mischnacrdnungen  (Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschr, 

fiir  Wissensch,  und  Leben,  Bd.  iv.  1866,  pp.  126-140). 
Landsbero,  Plan  und  System  in  der  Aufeinanderfolge  der  einzdnen  Mischna^ s 

{Monatsschr,  1873,  pp.  208-216). 
Derenbourg,  Les  sedions  et  les  traits  ds  la  Mischnah  {Revue  des  dudes 

juives,  t  ui.  1881,  pp.  205-210). 
On  the  various  series  of  tracts  in  some  of  the  principal  manuscripts  and 

editions,  see  the  tabulated  list  by  Strack  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyclop, 

2  Aufl.  xym.  302-304. 
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DitNNER,  Einiges  uber   Ursprung  und  Bedeutung  des  Tractates  Edajoth 

(Monatssch.  1871,  pp.  33-42,  69-77). 
JsLLnnsE,  Die  Composition  der  Pirke  Aboth  (Fiirat's  Literaturllatt  des 

OrienUj  1849,  nos.  31,  34,  35). 
Frankel,  Zum  Tractad  Aboth  (Monatsschr.  1858,  pp.  419-430). 
Brull,  ErUstehung  und  urspriinglicher  Inhalt  des  Tractates  Abot  (JahrbK 

fUrjiid.  Oesch.  und  Literatur^  vii.  1885,  pp.  1-17). 
A  complete  list  of  the  Old  Testament  passages,  quoted  in  the  Mishna,  is 

given  by  Pinner,  Tract,  Berachothj  EinL  fol.  216. 

On  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 

Arguments  against  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  had  been  revised  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  are  given  in 
Furst,  Literaturblatt  des  OrientSj  1843,  nos.  48-51. 

Trankel,  ^D^KHI^n  KUD,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Latin  title :  Introdudio  in 
Talmud  Hierosolymitanum,  Breslau  1870. — Also  :  Einiges  Uber  die 
gegenseUigen  des  Beziehungen  des  jerusalemischen  und  babylonischen 
Talmuds  (Monatsschr.  jiir  Gesch.  und  Wissensch,  des  Judenthums, 
1851-1852,  pp.  36-40,  70-80). 

Geioer,  Die  jerusalemische  Gemara  im  Gesammtorganismus  der  talmud.  Lit, 
{Jiid.  Zeitschr.  1870,  pp.  278-306).— Also  :  Der  Jerusalem,  Talmud  im 
Lichte  Geiger'scher  Hypothesen  (Monatsschr.  1871,  pp.  120-137). 

WiESNER,  Oib^ih  Jeruschalaim.  A  study  on  the  nature,  sources,  origin,  > 
conclusion,  and  on  the  author  of  the  Jenisalem  Talmud,  edited  with  ' 
critical  notes  by  Smolensky.    Vienna  1872. 

On  THE  TWO  Talmuds  generally. 

Wolf,  Bihliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  657-993,  iv.  320-456. 

"Wabhner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorumy  de  Israeliticae  gentis  origins  fatisy  etc., 

voL  i.  pp.  231-584.    Gottingen  1742. 
Barclay,  The  Talmud,  London  1878 ;  containing  selected  treatises  from 

the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  with  commentary. 
LiQHTTOOT,  Horae  Heibraiccte  et  Talmudicae,  on  Gospels,  Acts,  Romans,  and 

1  Corinthians,  in  Opera  Omnia,    Francker  1699,  vol.  ii.  pp.  243-742, 

78a-928. 
OoBT,  The  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament,  reprinted  from  the  Modem 

Review,    London  1883. 
Deutsch,  The  Talmud^  in  Literary  Remains,    London  1874 
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Davidson,  article  "  Talmud  "  in  Eatto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Bihlicai  Literature, 

vol.  iii.    Edinburgh  1862. 
Pick,  article  "  Talmud  "*  in   MK:!lintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.  of  BibL 

TheoL  and  Eccl  Literature,  New  York  1881,  pp.  166-187. 
Strack,  article  "Thalmud"  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclopaediey  xviii.  297- 

369  ;  a  particularly  careful  and  complete  statement  of  rich  and 

voluminous  literature. 
JOST,  Qeechickte  der  Israeliten  seit  der  ZeU  der  MakkahSer,  Bd.  iv.  1824, 

pp.  222  f.,  323-328,  nebst  dem  Excurs  "Ueber  den  Talmud  als  his- 

torische  Quelle,"  im  Anhang,  pp.  264-294. 
Zuxz,  Die  gottesdienstl,  Vortrdge,  pp.  51-56,  94. 
PiNliTER,  Compendiuvi  dee  hierosolym,  und  babyl,  Talmud     BerL  1832. — 

Also  :    EinL  in  den  Talmud,  vor  seiner  Ausgahe  und   Ueber setz,  dee- 

IVactates  Berachoth.  —  Also   the  first  twelve   sheets  of  the  same, 

containing    Maimonides'    Preface  to   Seder    Seraim   (German   and 

Hebrew). 
FuRST,  Die  literariechen  Vorlagen  de$  Talmuds  {Literaturbl.  dee  Orients, 

1850,  n.  1  ff.). — Also  :  KuUur-  und  Literaturgesch.  der  Juden  in  Asien. 

1  Thl.  1849. 
Frankel,    Ueber  die  Lapidardyl  der  talm.  Historik  {Monatsschr,   1851- 

1852,  pp.  203-220,  403-421).— Also  :  BeitrUge  zurEinl  in  den  Talmud 

(Monatsschr,  1861,  pp.  186-194,  205-212,  258-272). 
Gratz,  Die  talmudische  Chronologic  (Monatsschr.    1851-1852,  pp.   509- 

521). — Also :  Zur  Chron.  der  talm,  Zeit  (Monatsschr.  1885,  pp.  433- 

453,  481-496).— Also  :  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  384,  408-412. 
Prbssel,  art.  "Thalmud"  in  Herzog's  Real  -  Encychpaedie,  1  Aufl.,  Bd. 

XV.  1862,  pp.  615-664. 
JosT,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  ii.  202-212. 
Bedarride,  j6tv^e  sur  le  Talmud  (142,  p.  8).     Montpellier  1869. 
AuERBACH,  Das  jiidische  Obligationsrecht,  Bd.  i.  1870. — Gives  in  the  very 

full  introduction,  especially  pp.  62-114,  a  history  of  the  development 

of  the  Talmud. 
Brull,  Die  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  babylonischen  Talmuds  als  Schrift- 

werkes  (Jdhrbb.  fiir  jiid  Oesch.  und  Literatur,  ii.  1876,  pp.  1-123). 
Derenbouro,  art.  "  Talmud  ''  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des  sciences 

religieuses,  t.  xii  pp.  1009-1038. 
Hamburger,  ReaUEncychp,  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  (1883)  art 

"Talmud,  Talmudlehrer,  Talmudschulen *»  (pp.   1155-1164),  and 

various  articles  on  individual  teachers. 
Weiss,  Zur  Geschidhte  der  jiid.  Tradition,  iii.  1883 
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Bloch,  Einblicke  in  die  Oeschichte  der  Entstehung  der  talniudi&chen  Literatur, 
Vienna  1884  (see  also  :  Bnill's  Jahrbb,  fUrjiid.  Ouch,  und  Literatur, 
vii  1885,  pp.  101-106). 

In  the  editions  of  the  Babylonian  Tahnud,  in  vol.  ix., 
at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  Seder,  we  meet  with  several 
pieces  which  do  not  belong  to  the  codex,  but  in  part  at 
least  reach  back  to  the  Talmudic  age : — 

(a)  The  Aboih  derabhi  Nathan,  an  expansion  of  the  Pirkc 
Abothy  with  many  stories  about  the  life  of  the  Sage  and 
other  Haggadic  legends.  Its  present  form  was  given  it  first 
in  post-Talmudic  times. 

A  recension  of  this  tract,  diverging  from  the  usually  printed 
text,  has  been  edited  by  Taussig,  wf?^  m3,  N'weh  Shalom ;  1st 
})art,  containing  Aboth  di  E.  Nathan,  is  a  recension  differing 
from  the  printed  text,  Seder  Tannaim  w'Amoraim  and  Varian- 
ten  or  Pirke  Aboth,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at 
^lunich,  edited  and  annotated,  Municli  1872. — Both  recen- 
sions are  given  by  Schechter,  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  hupcs 
libri  re^nsiones  dxuis  collatis  variis  apud  bibliothecas  et  piiblicas 
ef  privafas  codicihus  edidit,  Vienna  1887. — A  Latin  translation 
of  the  common  text  is  given  in  Tractatus  de  patribus :  Rabbi 
Natluzne  auctore,  in  linguam  Latinum  trandatus  opera  Francisci 
Taileri,  London  1654. — Compare  generally:  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
Hebraea,  ii.  855-857. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstli^^hen  Vortrdge,  p. 
108  f. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii.  p.  19  f. — Zedner,  Cata- 
logue  of  British  Museum,  p.  748. 

(6)  The  so-called   small    tracts:    on  these   compare  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  ii.   237  ff.;  Zedner,  Caiaiogue,  p. 
748  f. ;  Strack  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclop.  xviii.  328. 
y/l.  Sopherim,  on  the  writing  of  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  the  ( 
/^various    exercises    of   the    Synagogue.      Belonging    to    post- 
\Talmudic  times. 

Separate  edition  :  Masechet  Soferim.  Der  talmudische  Trac- 
tat  der  Schreiber,  nach  Handschriften  herausgegeben  und 
commentirt  von  Joel  Miiller,  Leipzig  1878.  Compare  gene- 
rally :  Zedner,  Catalogue,  p.  749 ;  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstL 
Vortrdge,  p.  96  f. ;  Hamburger,  Ikal-Enc,  Supplem.  p.  104. 
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,  2.  Ebel  rdbbathi,  or  euphemistically  Semachoih,  not  Simclwth, 
on  the  treatment  of  corpses,  and  on  the  customs  observed 
in  reference  to  the  dead.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud. 
Zunz,  p.  90.  Briill,  however,  contests  the  idea  that  the 
tract  cited  in  the  Talmud  is  identical  with  the  one  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  See  Hamburger,  Supplement,  pp. 
51-53. 

3.  Kalla,  on  marital  intercourse  and  on  chastity  in  general. 
According  to  Zunz,  p.  89  f.,  it  is  probably  older  than  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud. 

4.  Derek  erez  rabba,  on  social  duties,  Zunz,  p.  110  f. ; 
Hamburger,  Supplement,  p.  50  f. 

5.  Derek  erez  suta,  Precepts  for  Scholars,  Zunz,  pp.  110- 
112;  Hamburger,  Supplement,  p.  50  f.  Separate  edition: 
Der  talmudische  Tractat  Derech  Erez  Suita  nach  Hand- 
schriften  und  seltenen  Ausgaben  mit  Parallelstellen  und 
Varianten,  kritisch  bearbeitet,  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  von 
Abr.  Tawrogi,  Konigsberg  1885. 

6.  Perek  schalom,  on  peace-making,  Zunz,  pp.  110-112. 
Seven  similar  small  tracts  have  been  recently  published 

by  Raphael  Kirchheim,  under  the  title  niJOp  ninaoD  VSK' 
WO^Bm\  Septem  libri  Talmudici  parvi  Eierosolymitani,  Frank- 
fort 1851.  These  are  the  following: — 1.  Massecheih  Sepher 
Th/yra;  2.  M,  Mesusa ;  3.  M.  Tephillin;  4.  M.  Zizith;  5. 
M.  Abadim  ;  6.  M,  Kuthim;  7.  M,  Gerim, — ^The  sixth  tract 
was  published  separately,  with  a  commentary,  under  the 
title :  piOB^  ^D13,  Introductio  in  librum  Talm,  de  Samaritanis, 
Frankfort  1851. — On  the  tract  Gerim,  which  was  earlier 
recognised,  see  Zunz,  p.  90.  It  is  of  later  date  than  the 
Talmud. — On  all  the  seven,  see  Hamburger,  ReaUEncydo- 
pacdie,  Supplementalband,  p.  95,  article  "Kleine  Tractate;" 
Strack  in  Hcrzog,  Beal-Encyclapaedie,  xviiL  p.  328  f. 
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II.  The  Midbasium. 


In  the  Mishna  and  the  two  Talmuds  the  Jewish  law,  the 
Halacha,  is  codified  in  systematic  order.  Another  class  of 
rabbinical  literary  works  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  Scrip- 
ture text,  commenting  upon  it  step  by  step.  These  com- 
mentaries or  Midrashim,  D^^^'JP,  are  partly  of  Ilalachic, 
partly  of  Haggadic  contents.  In  the  older  ones,  McchUta, 
Siphra^__SiSihTt  the  Halacha  predominates;  the  more  recent 
ones,  Rahboth  and  those  following  it,  are  almost  exclusively 
Haggadic.  The  former,  in  respect  of  age  and  contents, 
stand  in  very  close  relation  to  the  Mishna;  the  latter 
belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  not  the  product  of  juristic 
discussion,  but  the  residuum  of  practical  lectures  delivered 
in  the  synagogue.  The  following  three  works  therefore  form 
a  group  by  themselves : — 

1.  Mechilta,  «n^3D,  on  a  portion  of  Exodus, 

2.  Siphra,  iT.DD,  on  Leviticus. 

3.  Siphre  or  Siphri,  neo,  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
All  the  three  were  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Talmud ; 

Siphra  and  Siphre  being  also  expressly  quoted  (Zunz,  Die 
gMesdienstl.  Vortrage,  46,  48;  on  Mechilta,  see  Geiger's 
ZeiUchr.  1866,  p.  125).  In  their  original  form  they  date 
back  to  the  second  century  after  Christ,  but  were  revised 
and  altered  in  later  times.  The  Mechilta  is  ascribed  to 
E.  Ishmael  (see  on  him,  Div.  iL  vol.  i.  pp.  373,  374). 
This  opinion,  however,  is  based  simply  on  the  fact  that 
in  Mechilta,  as  well  as  in  Siphre,  sayings  of  B.  Ishmael 
and  those  of  his  school  are  very  frequently  quoted.  The 
theory  of  Geiger  is  extremely  problematical,  that  the  original 
form  of  the  Mechilta  and  Siphre  represented  an  older  Hala- 
chic  tendency,  which  had  already  disappeared  from  the 
Mishna,  Siphra,  and  Tosephta. — The  Haggada  is  only  feebly 
represented   in    Siphra,  more  strongly   in   Mechilta,  and  in 
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Siphre  "there  are  considerable  passages  almost  exclusively 
Haggadic,  which  comprise  at  least  three-seventh  parts  of  the 
whole  work"  (Zunz,  DU  gott  Vortrdge,  p.  84  £). — The  language 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Midrashim,  is  Hebrew. 

On  the  older  editions  of  these  three  Midrashim,  see  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea.n,  1349-1352, 1387-1389 ;  iv.  1025, 1030 f. 
— Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica^  ii.  76  f.,  iii.  125,  126.  —  Stein- 
schneider,  Catalogus  librorum  Hcbr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
Berol.  1852-1860,  col.  597  sq.,  627  sq.  — Zedner,  Catalogue 
of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Musextm,  1867, 
pp.  515  f.,  699  f.— More  recent  editions  are  the  following: — 

Kn^^3D.  MechUta,  Der  alteste  halachische  und  hagadisclie 
Commentar  zum  zweiten  Buch  Moses.  Krit.  bearbeitet  von  J. 
H.  Weiss,  Vienna  1865. 

'\s\  rwa^  1DD  ^y  bsyoB^  ^n-n  «nb^DD  IDD,  MechUta  de  Rabbi 
Ishmuel,  the  oldest  Halachic  and  Haggadic  Midrash  on  Exodus. 
Edited  after  the  oldest  printed  editions,  with  critical  note, 
explanations,  indices,  and  introduction  by  M.  Friedmann, 
Vienna  1870  (reviewed  in  Monatsschr.  1870,  pp.  278-284). 
^  '131  D^:nD  mm  idd  wn  m  >m  nidd,  with  commentary  ("  Hatora 
vehamitva  '*),  Bucharest  1860. 

'di  D^anD  mvi  idd  wn  n-i  ^m  kiqd,  also  under  the  title :  Sifra, 
Barajtha  zum  Leviticus,  mit  dem  Commentar  des  Abraham  ben 
David,  etc.,  ed.  by  Weiss,  Vienna  1862. 
^  nDD.  Sifrd  debi  Rob,  der  alteste  haUuhische  und  hagadische 
Midrasch  zu  Numeri  und  Dcutcronomium,  ed.  by  Friedmann, 
Vienna  1864 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  MechUta  is  given  in  Ugolini 
Tlicsaurus  antiquitatum  sacrum,  vol.  xiv.  Also  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Siphra  in  the  same  volume,  and  of  Siphre  in  vol.  xv. 

On  the  three  above-named  Midrashim  generally,  compare : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii  1349  sqq.,  1387  sqq. ;  iii.  1202, 
1209 ;  iv.  1025, 1030  sq. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdiensUielien  Vortrdge, 
pp.  46-48,  84  f. — Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam,  p.  307  sqq. 
— Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestiiu,  pp.  393-395.  —  Joel, 
Notizen  zum  Buche  Daniel,  JEtwas  vher  die  Bucher  Sifra  und 
Sifre,  Breslau  1873. — ^Weber,  System  der  altsynag,  paldstinischen 
ThedogU,  1880,  p.  xix.  f. — Strack,  art  "  Midrash  "  in  Herzog, 
Real  -  Encyclopaedic,  ix.  1881,  p.  752  £  —  Hamburger,  Real- 
JEncydopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmvd,  ii  pp.  721-724,  1166  fif., 
articles  MechUta  and  Talmud.  Schriften,  —  Schiller -Szinessy, 
article  "  Miflhnah  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol  xvL 
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1883,  p.  507  £. — ^Hofifmann,  Bemerkungen  zur  Kritik  der  Mischna 
{Magazin  fur  die  WisseTischaft  des  Judmthums,  xi  1884,  pp. 
17-30). 

On  Mechilta  and  Siphre:  (Jeiger,  Ursehrift  und  Ueberset- 
zungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  434-450. — Also :  Jud.  Zeitschr,  fur  Wis- 
sensch.  und  Leben,  1866,  pp.  96-126,  and  for  1871,  pp.  8-30. — 
Pick,  Text-  Varianten  aus  Mechilta  und  Si/re  (Zeitschr.  filr  die 
alttesL  Wissensch.  1886,  pp.  101-121). 

On  Mechilta:  Frankel,  Monatsschrift  fur  OescK  und  Wis- 
sensch, des  Jud,  1853,  pp.  388-398 ;  1854,  pp.  149-158, 191-196. 

On  Siphra:  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1854,  pp.  387-392,  453- 
461.     Geiger,  Jiid,  Zeitschr.  xi  1875,  pp.  50-60. 

Besides  Siphre,  there  is  yet  another  Midrash,  on  Numbers,  v 
the  so-called  second  or  small  Siphre,  Siphre  suta,  KO^T  '»iD'^D,r 
which  is  known  only  from  repeated  quotations  given  from  it 
in  Yalkut  and  other  Midrashic  works.  It  seems  also  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Tannaite  period.  See  in  regard  to  it :  Zunz, 
Die  gottesdienstliclien  Vortrdge,  p.  48 ;  Briill,  Der  kleine  Sifre, 
in  the  Jubelschrift  zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstage  des  Prof  Dr,  H, 
Grdtz,  Breslau  1887,  pp.  179-193. 

The  following  Midrashim  contain  almost  nothing  but 
Haggada  : — 

4.  Eabboth,  nm,  or  Midrash  Baiboth,  nim  K^Td. 

This  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  Midrashim  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth  (the  Song,  Euth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther),  which  took  their  rise  in  very 
different  times,  but  were  subsequently  gathered  together  as 
one  whole  under  the  above  name. 

(a)  Bereshith  Bdbba,  on  Genesis.  According  to  Zunz,  it 
was  compiled  in  Palestine  during  the  sixth  centxury.  The 
last  five  chapters  on  Gen.  xlvii.  28,  and  what  follows, 
hence  from  the  opening  words  of  the  passage  "^n^,  called  also 
Vaiechi  rabba,  are  certainly  of  later  date ;  according  to  Zunz, 
p.  255  f.,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Compare 
generally:  Zunz,  pp.  174-179,  254-256.  Lerner,  Anlage 
des  Bereschith  rabba  und  seine  Quellen,  in  Mag.  filr  die  Wiss. 
des  Jud,  book  vii.  1880,  and  book  viii  1881.  Wunsche,  Der 
Midrash  Bereschit  Baiba,  in's  Deutsche  Ubertragen,  Leipzig  1881. 
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(&)  Shemoth  Bahba,  on  Exodus,  owes  its  origin  to  the  same 
pen  as  Vaiechi  rdbba,  and  so  belongs  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  Zunz,  pp.  256-258.  Wiinsche,  Ber  Midrash 
Shemoth  Bahba,  irCs  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1882. 

(c)  Vayyihra  Babba,  on  Leviticus,  was  compiled,  accord- 
ing to  Zunz,  in  Palestine,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  Zunz,  pp.  181—184.  Wiinsche,  Der 
Midrash  Wajikra  Babba,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1884. 

(d)  Bamidbar  Babba,  on  Numbers,  written,  according  to 
Zunz,  by  two  different  authors,  both  of  whom  made  use  of 
Pesikta,  Tanchuma,  Pesikta  Babbathi,  and  the  works  of  still 
later  Babbis.  Zunz  places  the  second  author  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Compare  generally :  Zunz,  pp.  258—262.  Wiinsche, 
Der  Midrash  Bemidbar  Bahba,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1885. 

{e)  Debarim  Bahba,  on  Deuteronomy,  compiled,  according 
to  Zunz,  about  A.D.  900.  Zunz,  pp.  251-253.  Wiinsche, 
Der  Midrash  Debanm  Babba,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1882. 

(/)  Shir  Hashirim  Bahba,  on  the  Song,  also  called 
Agadath  Chasith,  from  the  words  with  which  it  opens.  It 
belongs  to  the  later  Midrashim,  but  is  "presumably  older 
than  the  Pesikta  Bahbathi."  Zunz,  p.  263  flf.  Chodowski, 
Observationes  criticae  in  Midrash  Shir  Hashirim  secundum 
cod.  Monac.  50  Orient,  Halle  1877.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash 
Shir  ha-Schirim,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1880. 

(g)  Midrash  Buth,  somewhere  about  the  same  date  as  the 
preceding.  Zunz,  p.  265.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash  Bvih  Babba, 
in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1883. 

(Ji)  Midrash  Echa,  on  Lamentations,  also  called  Echa 
Babbathi.  It  was  compiled,  according  to  Zunz,  in  Palestine, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  Zunz,  pp.  179- 
181.      J.    Abrahams,    The   Sources   of  the   Midrash   Echah 
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JRdbbah,  Leipzig  Dissertation,  1881.  Wiinsche,  Ber  Midrash 
Echa  Rabbati,  in' 8  Deutsche  iibcrtragen,  Leipzig  1881. 

(i)  Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Koheleth  Sabba,  belonging  to 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  as  the  Midrashim  on  the 
Song  and  on  Ruth.  Zunz,  p.  265  f.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash 
Kohdeth,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1880. 

(k)  Midrash  Esther,  or  ffagadath  ifegilla,  makes  use  of, 
according  to  Zunz,  p.  151,  Josippon,  written  about  A.D. 
940,  and  first  quoted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Zunz,  p. 
264  f.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash  zum  Btcche  Esther,  in*8 
Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1881. — Originally,  according  to 
Jellinek  and  Buber,  closely  connected  with  this  Midrash,  is 
the  "Midrash  Abba  Gorion,"  edited  by  Jellinek,  Bet  ha- 
Midrash,  L  1853,  pp.  1-18;  and  by  Buber,  Sammlung 
agadischer  Commentare  zum  Buche  Esther,  Wilna  1886. 
Compare  also  Briill,  Jahrbb.  fUr  jiid,  Gesch,  uud  Literatur, 
viii  1887,  pp.  148-154,  who  expresses  himself  opposed  to 
Jellinek  and  Buber*s  view. 

On  the  entire  Eabboth  and  its  editions,  compare  generally : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  1423-1427,  iiL  1215,  iv.  1032, 
1058.  —  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  libr.  ffebr.  in  BMiothecum 
Bodleian,,  col.  589-594. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  pp.  539-542. — Strack,  art. 
"  Midrash  "  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  ix.  1881,  pp.  753-755. 
— Schiller-Szinessy,  art  "Midrash  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  xvi.  1883,  p.  285  f. — Theodor,  Die  Midraschim  zum 
Pentateuch  und  der  dreijahrige  palastinensische  Cyclus  {Monat, 
1885,  1886,  1887),  seeks  to  show  that  the  chapter  division 
rests  on  the  three  years'  Palestinian  cycle. — Hamburger,  Beal- 
Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Supplementalband,  pp. 
107-111,  art.  "Midrash  Eabba." — Editions  with  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries are  numerous  in  recent  times.  For  example,  that  of 
Warsaw  1874,  of  Wilna  1878. 

5.  Pesikta,  Knp^DD. 

The  Pesikta  does  not  treat  of  a  whole  bibliqal  book,  but  of 
the  biblical  lessons  for  the  feast  days  and  the  more  important 
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Sabbaths  of  the  entire  year,  taking  up  sometimes  the  readings 
of  the  day  from  the  Pentateuch  and  sometimes  those  from  the 
prophets  (Zunz,  p.  190).  Since  the  work  is  frequently 
quoted  from  in  the  later  literature,  Zunz  made  the  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  text  without  having  a  copy  of  the  work  within 
reach,  and  succeeded  in  producing  what  in  all  essential  points 
agrees  with  the  original.  The  complete  text  was  first  edited 
by  Buber  in  A.D.  1868. — Owing  to  its  manifold  resemblances 
to  Bereshith  Baiba,  Vayyikra  Rahba,  and  Echa  Babbathi, 
Zunz,  p.  195,  considered  that  the  text  of  the  Pesikta  must  be 
regarded  as  dependent  on  these,  and  hence  set  down  the  time 
of  its  composition  at  A.D.  700.  So  also  Geiger,  Weiss,  and 
Hamburger.  On  the  contrary,  Buber,  Berliner,  and  Theodor 
regard  the  Pesikta  as  older  than  those  Midrashim. — It  must 
have  originally  begun  with  the  reading  for  the  New  Year 
(Zunz,  p.  191 ;  Geiger,  Zeitschrift  for  1869,  p.  191)  ;  whereas 
in  the  manuscripts  which  Buber  follows  it  begins  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication. 

Edition :  KTip^DQ,  Pesikta,  Die  alteste  Hagada,  redigirt  in 
Palastina  von  Bab  Kahana.  Herausgegeben  nach  einer  in 
Zefath  vorgefundenen  und  in  Aegypten  copirten  Handschrift 
durch  den  Verein  Mekize  Nirdamim,  Mit  kritischen  Bpmer- 
kungen,  Verbesserungen  und  Vergleichungen  der  Lesearten 
anderer  drei  Handschriften  in  Oxford,  Parma  und  Fez,  nebst 
einer  ausfiihrlichen  Einleitung  von  Salomon  Buber,  Lyk  1868. 
German  translation :  Wunsche,  Pesikta  des  Eab  Kahana,  nach 
der  Buber'schen  Textausgabe  in's  Deutsche  ubertragen,  Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare  generally :  Zunz,  pp.  185-226. — Carmoly,  Pesikta 
(Mbnatsschrift,  1854,  pp.  59-65). — Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden, 
iv.  495  ff. — Weber,  Sykem  der  aUsynagog.  paidst  Theol.  p.  xxii. 
— Strack,  article  "  Midrash  "  in  Herzog,  Beal-JEncyclopaedie,  ix. 
1881,  p.  755  f. — Hamburger,  Peal-Enq/clopaedie  filr  Bibel  wid 
Talmud,  Supplementalband,  p.  117  ff.,  art.  "  Pesikta." 

Besides  this  Pesikta  de  Eab  Kahana,  or  Pesikta  simply, 
there  are  other  two  works  which  bear  that  name  : — 

(a)  Pesikta  BaSbathi,  which,  like  the  older  Pesikta,  treats 
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of  the  biblical  readings  for  certain  feast  days  iuid  Sabbaths  of 
the  Jewish  year.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  century.     Zunz,  p.  244. 

(b)  Pesikta  SiUarta,  a  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
five  Megilloth,  by  R  Tobia  ben  Elieser  of  Mainz,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to 
give  to  this  book  the  name  of  Pesikta,  for  it  has  nothing 
at  all  in  common  with  the  other  two  books  that  bear  this 
name.  Compare  Zunz,  pp.  293—295.  A  Latin  translation 
is  given  in  Ugolini's  Thesaunis  antiquitatum  sacrarum, 
vols.  XV.  and  xvi. 

On  these  two  works  and  their  editions  see :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
Hebraea,  i  391,  720  f.,  iv.  1031. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  vL 
160,  iii.  427. — Steinschneider,  Catalog,  libr,  Hebr.  in  Biblioth, 
Bodl.,  coL  631  sq.,  2674  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books 
in  Library  of  British  Museum,  pp.  633,  758. — Strack  in  Herzog, 
Beal'Encydopacdie,  ix.  756.  Hamburger,  Rcal'Encyclop,^  Supple- 
ment, pp.  119-122,  art.  "Pesikta." 

A  "  New  Pesikta,"  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Pesikta 
Eabbathi,  but  shorter  and  more  popular  in  style  than  it,  has 
been  edited  by  Jellinek  in  his  Bet  ha-Midrash,  vol.  vi.  1877, 
pp.  36-70. 

6.  Pirke  dcralbi  Elieser,  "iTi;^^«  'iT  ^P"iD,  or  Baraytha  derabbi 
Elieser,  irjT^K  'm  KH^nn. 

A  Haggadic  work,  in  fifty-four  chapters,  which  follows  in 
all  essential  respects  the  course  of  the  pentateuchal  history. 
It  goes  into  specially  minute  details  about  the  creation  and 
the  first  man,  and  then  again  it  lingers  over  the  story  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Mosaic  age. — It  was  written  at  the  earliest 
not  before  the  eighth  century  (Zunz,  p.  277). 

Compare :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i.  173  sq.,  iii.  110,  iv. 
1032.  —  Zunz,  pp.  271-277.  —  Sachs,  Bemerkungen  iiher  d(U 
gegenseitige  Verhdltniss  der  Beraita  des  Samuel  und  der  Pirke  de 
JR.  Eliesar  (Monatsschr.  1851-1852,  pp.  277-282).— Strack  and 
Hamburger  are  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  Pinner  gives  an 
outline  of  its  contents  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  tract  Berachoth  (1842).— =-A  Kst  of  editions,  etc.,  is  given  by 
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Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  i.  232. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus, 
col.  633  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogiie,  p.  221. — A  Latin  translation  is 
given  by  Vorstius,  Capitida  B.  Elieser  ex  Hebraeo  in  Latinum 
translata,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644. — Proof  that  the  Barajtha  derabbi 
Elieser  is  different  from  the  Barajtha  R  Samuel  is  given  by 
Zunz  in  Steinschneider's  Hebr,  BiUiographie,  vol  v.  1862, 
p.  15£. 

7.   Tanchuina,  Ktsimn,  or  Telamdenu,  131©^. 

A  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch.     Zunz  fixes  the  date  of  its 

^  composition  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  assumes 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  Greece  or  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  It  obtained  the  name  Telamdenu  from  its 
frequent  use  of  the  formula  :  "  It  is  taught  us  by  our  Master  " 
— Telamdenu  rdbbenu. — Zunz  has  proved,  pp.  226-229,  that 
both  of  these  designations,  Yelamdenu  and  Tanchuma,  were 
originally  applied  to  one  and  the  same  Midrash.  But  the 
author  of  Yalkut  had  before  him  two  dififerent  recensions, 
which  he  distinguished  as  Yelamdenu  and  Tanchuma  (Zunz, 
p.  229  f.).  And  the  common  printed  text  is  also  distin- 
guished from  both  of  these  as  a  comparatively  recent 
abbreviation  of  Tanchuma ;  so  that  we  have  in  all  no  less 
than  three  recensions  of  the  text  of  this  Midrash.  Buber 
edited  the  original  text  of  Tanchuma  in  1885.  Up  to  this 
time,  however,  we  have  no  complete  text  of  Yelamdenu.  In 
opposition  to  Buber's  opinion,  that  the  original  Tanchuma  is 
older  than  Bereshith  Babba,  Pesikta,  or  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  Neubauer  has  written  in  the  Bevue  des  itudes  juives, 
xiii.    225    sq.,  and  Briill  in  the  JahrVb.  fUr  jiid.  Geschichte 

'  und  Literatur,  viii.  121  fit  l^Tauchuma,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  Haggadic  Midrash  on  the  whole  Penta- 

» 

teuch  (Zunz,  p.  233). 

On  the  common  printed  text  and  its  editions :  Wolf,  Biblio- 
theca Hebraea,  i.  1159  sq.,  iii.  1166  sq.,  iv.  1035. — FUrst,  Biblio- 
theca  Judaica,  iiL  409. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus,  col.  596  sq. 
— Zedner,  Catalogue,  p.  543. — Recent  editions  have  been  issued 
at  Stettin  1864,  at  Warsaw  1875. 
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Midrasch  Tanchuma.  Ein  agadischer  Commentar  znm 
Pentateuch  von  Eabbi  Tanchuma  ben  Kabbi  Abba.  Zum 
ersten  Male  nach  Handschriften  aus  den  Bibliotheken  zu 
Oxford,  Eom,  Parma  und  Miinchen  herausgegeben  etc.  von 
Salomon  Buber,  3  vols.,  Wilna  1885. 

Fragments  from  Yelamdeuu  and  Tanchuma  are  given  in 
Jellinek,  BeVha-Midrash,  vol.  vi.  1877,  pp.  79-105.  Fragments 
of  Yelamdenu  in  Neubauer,  Le  midrasch  Tanchuma  et  extraits 
du  Tilamd^mc  et  de  petits  midraschim  (Revue  des  Etudes  juives, 
xiii.  1886,  pp.  224-238;  xiv.  1887,  pp.  92-113). 

For  a  general  information  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
following :  Zunz,  pp.  226-238. — Weber,  System  der  Alt- 
synagogalcn  Paldstinuchen  Theologie^  xxiv.  f.  —  Strack  in 
Herzog,  Beal-Uncyclopaedie,  ix.  757  f.  —  Theodor,  Buber's 
Tanchuma  (Monaisschr.  1885,  pp.  35-42,  422-431).— 2>ie  Mid- 
raschim zum  Pentateicch  und  der  dreijdhrige  paldstinensische 
Cyclus  (Monatsschr,  1885,  1886,  1887).  — Bacher,  Zu  Bitter's 
Tanchuvuv-Ausgahe  (Monatsschr,  1885,  pp.  551-554).  —  Ham- 
burger, Rcal'Eacyclopaedie  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Supplement- 
alband,  p.  154  f.,  art.  "Tanchuma." — Briill,  JahrhK  filr  jiid. 
Gesch.  1887,  pp.  121-144. 


8.   Yalkut  Shimoni,  ^3iyoB^  Olp5^  (from  op^,  to  collect). 

This  is  an  immense  Midrashic  compilation  on  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  which,  after  the  style  of  the  patristic 
Catenae,  explanations  of  each  separate  passage  are  put  down 
in  order,  collected  from  the  older  works.  According  to  Zunz, 
p.  299  £,  the  work  was  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. — A  certain  Rabbi  Simeon  Haddarshan  is 
named  as  the  compiler,  whose  native  place  or  residence  is 
said  to  have  been  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Zunz  supposes 
that  he  was  Simeon  Kara,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  lived  in  South  Germany. 

Compare :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i.  1129  sq.,  iii.  1138. 
— Zunz,  pp.  295-303. — Eapoport  in  Kerem  Chemed  (written  in 
Hebrew),  vii.  4  fF. — Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica^  iii.  327  sq. — 
Steinschneider,  Gaialogus,  coL  2600-2604. — Zedner,  Catalogue, 
p.  702. — Strack  in  Herzog,  Real-EncyclopoMie^  ix.  738. — Secent 
edition,  Warsaw  1876-1877. 
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III.  Targums. 

The  Targums  or  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
also  belong  to  the  Sabbinical  Literature,  inasmuch  as 
expression  is  given  in  them  likewise  to  the  traditional 
understanding  of  the  Scripture  text.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  which  are  not  strictly  literal,  but  rather  free  para- 
phrastic renderings  of  the  original. — ^We  mention  here  only 
the  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  Prophets,  for  the 
Targums  on  the  Sacred  Writings  or  Kethubim  can  scarcely 
come  under  consideration  by  us  owing  to  their  late 
origin. 

1.  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  few  notices  about 
the  person  of  Onkelos  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
describe  him  sometimes  as  a  scholar  and  friend  of  the  elder 
Gamaliel,  according  to  which  he  must  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  sometimes  as  a  con- 
temporary of  R  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
They  agree  only  in  this  one  particular,  that  he  was  a  proselyte.^ 
The  Chaldaic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Targums  by 
its  almost  painful  literalness.^  Only  in  a  few,  and  those 
mostly  poetic,  passages  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Num.  xxiv, ;  Deut. 
xxxii.-xxxiii),  does  it  incline  towards  the  Haggada  by  fanciful 
exposition.®'  In  other  places  departures  from  the  text  have 
been  occasioned  simply  by  a  desire  to  avoid  anthropomor- 
phisms  and   expressions    or   modes    of    representation    that 

^  See  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  Boston  1843, 
§  58.    Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Fropheten,  p.  4. 

»•  Noldeke,  Die  alttestamentL  Literatur,  p.  267  f. 

•''  Zunz,  Die  goiteeditnstl.  Vortrdge,  p.  62.  Specimens  of  translation  in 
Volck,  art  "Thargumim"  in  Herzog,  RecU- Encyclopaedic,  xv.  366-369. 
Havemick,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Edin.  1852,  p.  332. 
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seemed  to  be  unworthy  of  God  *  The  dialect  of  Onkelos  is, 
according  to  Geiger®  and  Frankel,**^  the  East  Aramaic  or 
Babylonian.  Noldeke  in  his  earlier  writings**  described  it 
as  "  a  somewhat  later  development  of  the  Palestinian  Aramaic 
already  represented  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ; "  but  latterly  he  has  adopted  the  more  definite  view,  that 
Onkelos  is  a  Palestinian  production  re-edited  in  Babylon,  "  in 
general  conformed  in  respect  of  language  to  the  Old  Pales- 
tinian dialect,  but  in  respect  of  particular  phrases  very 
decidedly  coloured  by  the  dialect  of  Babylon."  **  At  a  very 
early  period  Onkelos  secured  a  great  reputation.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  frequently  quote  passages 
from  it.**  And  in  later  times,  indeed,  it  had  an  entire 
Masora  devoted  to  itself.**  It  has  been  often  printed, 
t,g.  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and 
in  the  London  Polyglott.  Berliner  has  issued  a  critical 
edition.** 

2.  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
is  said  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Hillel,  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  during  the  first  decades  of  the  Christian  era.** 
The  Targum  ascribed   to   him   embraces   all    the    Prophets, 

•®  Volck  in  Herzog,  p.  361). — Langen,  Bos  Judenthum  in  PalMina^ 
pp.  209  ff.,  268  ff. — Maybaiim,  Die  Anthropomorphicn  und  Anthropopathien 
bei  Onkelos,  etc.    Breslau  1870.— Geiger,  Jiid.  Zeitschr.  1871,  pp.  96-102. 

»»  Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1871,  p.  93. 

*®  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Frophetenj  p.  6  1 

*^  Die  aUtestamentl,  Literature  p.  257. 

"  LU.  CentraXbl  1877,  p.  305. 

**  See  the  passages  in  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  VortrUge,  p.  63  f. 

**  Compare  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  §  350,  London 
1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  f.  —  Berliner,  Die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos, 
Leipzig  1877. 

^*  Targum  Onkelos.  Herauagegeben  und  erlautert  von  A.  Berliner, 
vol.  i.  text;  vol.  ii,  notes,  introduction,  and  index.  Berlin  1884 
Specimens  of  the  text  with  Babylonian  system  of  points  are  given  in 
Merx,  Chrestomathia  targumica,  1888. 

^*  See  the  passages  in  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^ 
§  58.    Volck,  p.  309. 
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Nebiim,  that  is,  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets 
properly  so  called.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  by  its  decidedly  more  paraphrastic  character. 
"  Even  in  the  case  of  the  historical  books  Jonathan  often 
acts  the  part  of  an  expositor ;  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical 
books  again,  such  a  style  of  exposition  is  uninterruptedly 
pursued  as  makes  it  really  a  Haggadic  work."  *^  In  respect 
of  dialect,  what  was  said  above  of  Onkelos  is  equally  appli- 
cable here.  Jonathan  also  soon  attained  a  high  reputation, 
and  is  very  frequently  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rashim.^®  Like  Onkelos,  it  has  been  often  printed ;  e,g.  in 
the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and  in  the 
London  Polyglott  Lagarde  issued  a  small  critical  edition  on 
^  the  basis  of  a  codex  Reuchlinianus^^ 

According  to  the  traditional  views  which  we  have  thus 
reported,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  were  written 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
Zunz  and  many  recent  scholars  still  are  inclined  to  set  them 
down  to  that  period.  But  this  opinion  has  been  ably 
contested,  especially  by  Geiger.  A  series  of  circumstances 
strongly  supports  the  idea  that  both  works  must  have  been 
wrought  up  in  Babylon,  where  a  rabbinical  school  had  been 
first  established  during  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Geiger 
therefore  assumes  that  both  Targums  were  composed,  or 
rather  revised  and  edited,  in  Babylon  not  before  the  fourth 
century.*^  Frankel  agrees  with  him  in  all  essential  points, 
only  putting  Onkelos  a  little  earlier,  as  belonging  to  the  third 

^'^  Zunx,  pp.  62,  63.  On  the  character  of  the  translation  and  para- 
phrase of  Jonathan,  see  Blcek,  Introduction,  voL  ii.  pp.  441,  442.  Keil, 
Introduction,  voL  IL  p.  260.  Havemick,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Edin.  1852,  p.  333.     Frankel,  Zu  dern  Targum  der  Fropheten,  pp.  13-40. 

^^  See  the  passages  in  Zunz,  p.  63. 

^*  Prophetae  Chaldaice,  Faulus  de  Lagarde  e  fide  codicis  Reuchliniani 
edidU,  Lips.  1872. — Specimens  of  the  text  with  Babylonian  pointing  in 
Merx,  Chrestomathia  targumica,  1888. 

••  Qeigcr,  Urschrifi  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  1857,  p.  164. 
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centnry."  This  latter  opinion  might  be  supported  by  the  fact  / 
that  Onkelos  seems  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  Jonathan." 
The  idea  that  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets  lyas  edited  in  the 
fourth  century  is  also  confirmed  by  tradition,  for  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  quotes  it  as  the  "  Targum  of  R.  Joseph/'  a 
Babylonian  teacher  of  tl^  fourth  century,*"  But  as  to 
Onkelos,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  existence  save 
that  he  composed  the  Targum  that  is  named  after  him. 
For  the  notice  which  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Megilla  3a) 
gives  of  Onkelos  and  his  Chaldaean  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  attached  to  the  name  of  Aquila  And  his 
Greek  translation  (Jer,  Megilla  i.  9).  And  the  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  form  of  the  statement.  Elsewhere, 
too,  the  names  DibpJiK  and  D^py  are  interchanged.**  It  seems 
therefore  that  in  Babylon  the  old  and  correct  statement 
about  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  proselyte 
Aquila  was  erroneously  attached  to  the  anonymous  Chaldaean 
Targum,  and  that  the  name  Onkelos  therefore  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Aquila.^  But  even  if  the  two 
Targums  were  first  issued  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  based  upon 
earlier  works,  and  only  form  the  conclusion  of  a  process  that 
had  been  going  on  for  several  centuries.  Even  the  Mishna 
speaks  of  Chaldee  translations  of  the  Bible.^  The  New 
Testament  is  sometimes  found  in  its  rendering  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  in  striking  agreement  with  the  Targums  (e.ff. 
in  Eph.  iv.  8), — a  clear  proof  that  the  latter  in  respect  of 

**  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheteriy  pp.  8-11. 
*»  Zunz,  p.  63.    De  Wette,  §  68. 
*^  Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten,  p.  10. 
^  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  58. 
**  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  voL  ii.  p.  441.     Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iiL  61-64     Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  ii.  98. 
*•  Yadayim  iv.  6. 
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their  materials  reached  back  to  the  Apostolic  aga  Also 
express  mention  is  made  of  a  Targum  on  Job  in  the  period 
preceding  the  overthrow  of  the  temple/'  Fragments  even 
Ifrom  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  are  preserved  in  our 
'  Targums.*  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  in  our  Targums 
materials  are  made  use  of  which  had  been  gradually  amassed 
during  many  generations,  and  that  the  works  which  we  now 
possess  were  preceded  by  earlier  written  treatises.  The 
linguistic  character  of  the  Targums,  as  Noldeke  has  quite 
correctly  maintained,  testifies  to  the  history  of  their  origin. 
For  in  spite  of  their  being  revised  and  issued  in  Babylon, 
the  Palestinian  character  of  their  language  is  unques- 
tionable. 

3.  PsEUDO  -  Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Besides  Onkelos,  there  are  other  two  Targums  on 
the  Pentateuch,  one  of  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, while  the  other  comprises  only  separate  verses,  and 
gives  often  only  renderings  of  isolated  words.  The  former  is 
ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel ;  the  latter  is  designated  by 
the  editors  "  Targum  Jerusalmi."  That  the  former  cannot 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Targum  on  the 
Prophets  has  long  been  generally  admitted.  But  Zunz® 
has  also  shown  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  are  only 
two  different  recensions  of  one  and  the  same  Targum ;  that 
both  are  quoted  by  older  authorities  {Aruch  and  Mia)  under  the 
name  "  Targum  Jerusalmi ; "  and  that  even  the  recension  now 
existing  only  as  a  fragment  had  been  before  the  older  authors 
in  its  complete  form.  The  last  statement  may  be  questioned. 
Geiger  thinks  that  the  fragmentary  Targum  was  from  the 
beginning  only  "  a  collection  of  detached  glosses,"  not 
probably    on   the    Pseudo  -  Jonathan    but   on    the    primary 

•'  Zunz,  Die  gotte^ienstl  VortrUgej  p.  61  f. 
^^  Noldeke,  Die  aUtestamentL  lAteratur^  p.  256b 
*•  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstL  Vortrdge,  pp.  66-72. 
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recension.^  According  to  Seligsohn  and  Volck,  the  Jerusalmi 
was  "  not  a  fragment  of  what  had  originally  been  a  complete 
paraphrase,  but  a  Haggadic  supplement  and  a  collection  of 
marginal  glosses  and  various  readings  on  Onkelos;  but 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  this  basis  and,  upon  the  whole,  with 
the  same  tendency,  composed  a  later  redaction  of  the 
Jerusalmi."^  Bacher  regards  the  fragmentary  Targum  as 
a  collection  of  portions  from  the  oldest  Palestinian  Targum. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latter  arose  on  the  one  side  Onkelos,  on 
the  other  side  Pseudo-Jonathan,  who  already  made  use  of 
Onkelos.®  At  any  rate,  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  are 
most  intimately  related  to  one  another,  and  might  best  be 
designated  as  Jerusalmi  I.  and  II.  The  attributing  to 
Jonathan  of  the   more  complete  issue  is   probably  due  to 

an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  abbreviation  *n,  which 
means  ''^'^\  D^"Ji?.^  This  Jerusalem  Targum  transmitted 
in  its  twofold  recension  is  related  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
as  "  a  midrash  for  the  simple  explanation  of  words.  Onkelos 
is  only  sometimes  an  expositor;  the  Jerusalemite  is  only 
sometimes  a  translator  "  (Zunz,  p.  72).  "  His  language  is  a 
Palestinian  dialect  of  the  Aramaic ;  hence  we  must  pitch  upon 
Syria  or  Palestine  as  its  author's  native  country ;  and  this 
assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  oldest  examples  we  have  of 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  referred  to — ^bxnb^.  H?  ^M^'^  "  ** 
(Zunz,  p.  73).  As  to  the  date,  Pseudo- Jonathan,  seeing  that 
in  his  work  there  occur  the  names  of  a  wife  and  daughter  of 
Mohammed,  cannot  have  composed  it  before  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.*^     But  besides  those  later  portions  it  con- 

*®  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uehersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  455. 
•^  Herzog,  Real-Encydopaedie,  xv.  372. 
^*  Zeitschri/t  der  deutschen  morgenland,  Gesellsch.  1874,  p.  60. 
«*  Zunz,  p.  71. 

^^  Zunz,  p.  66.     Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  16a 

^  Zunz,  pp.    75-77.     Geiger,  p  165.     Noldeke,  Die  aUtestamentlich$ 
Literal  ur J  p.  259. 
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tains,  like  the  other  Targums,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater 
'  extent  than  these,  fragments  from  a  very  early  period,  so  that 
it  may  justly  be  styled  "  a  thesaurus  of  views  from  various 
centuries,"®* — Both  recensions  have  often  been  printed,  as, 
«.y.,  in  the  London  Polyglott 

For  the  literature  on  the  Targums  and  their  editions,  see : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hehraea,  ii.  1189  sqq. — Le  Long,  Bibliotheca 
sacra,  ed.  Masch,  Part  ii  vol  i  1781,  pp.  23-49. — Fiirst,  BiMio- 
theca  Judaica,  ii.  105-107,  iii  48. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
libr.  hcbr,  in  Bibliothec,  Bodlei.  col.  165-174 — Berliner,  Targum 
Onkelos,  1884,  iL  175-200.— Volck  in  Herzc^,  Real-EntydO' 
paedie,  xv.  1885,  pp.  375-377. 

On  the  Targums  oeneraxlt. 

Havernick,  a  General  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Edin.  1852,  pp. 
328-330. 

Etheridoe,  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the 
Pentateuch  ;  with  the  fragments  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  :  from 
the  Chaldee.     2  vols.     London  1862-1865. 

Deutsch,  article  "Ancient  Versions**  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  American  edition,  voL  iv.  pp.  3395-3424 

Davidson,  article  "  Targum  **  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. Ginsburg :  Articles  in  the  same  Cyclopaedia  on  "  Onkelos " 
and  "  Jonathan.** 

De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  58,  and  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Introductions  of  Keil  and  Bleek. 

Targums  on  Ruth  and  Jonah,  literally  translated  by  0.  T.  Crane.  New 
York  1888. 

ZuNZ,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  1832,  pp.  61-83. 

Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  Palastinischcn  Tlieologie,  1880,  pp. 
xL-xiz. 

Hblvicus,  De  chaldaicis  bibliorum  paraphrasibtu,    Giessen  1612. 

Carpzov,  Critica  sacra  V.  T,  1728,  pp.  430-481.  According  to  Winer, 
Grammaiik  des  bibL  und  targum,  Chaldaismus,  what  more  recent 
works  give  about  the  Targums  is  largely  taken  from  these  treatises 
of  Helvicus  and  Carpzov. 

^  Noldeke,  Die  aUiestamentliche  Literature  p.  259. 
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Wolf,  Bibliotheca  ffebraea,  vol  ii.  1135-1191,  iv.  730-734 

EiOHHORK,  EinltUung  in  das  AUe  Testament^  Bd.  IL  (4  Aufl.  1823)  pp. 

1-123. 
Gfboerer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (1838),  i.  36-59. 
F0B8T,  LUeraturhlatt  des  Orients,  1840,  Nos.  44-47. 
Frankel,  Einiges  zu  den  Targumim  (Zeitscbrift  fiir  die  religiosen  Inter- 

essen  des  Judenthums,  1846,  pp.  110-120). 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  VoUces  Jisrael,  Bd.  ill.  (1857)  pp.  61  ff.,  651  ff. 
Geiqer,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  (1857),  pp.  162-167. 
VoLCK,  art.  "  Thargumim  "  in  Herzog^s  Real-En  cyclop.  1  Aufl.  xv.  (1862) 

pp.  672-683  ;  2  Aufl.  xv.  (1885)  pp.  365-377. 
Lanoen,  Das  Judenthums  in  PaUUtina  (1866),  pp.  70-72, 209-218,  268  ff., 

418  ff: 

NoLDEKE,  Die  alttestameTitliche  Literatur  (1868),  pp.  255-262. 

BoHL,  Forschungen  nach  einer  VoUcsbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1873),  pp.  140-168. 

Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria  (1875),  p.  281  fL 

Hamburger,  Real- Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud, 

Merx,  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Vocalisation  der  Targume  (Abhandlungen 
und  Vortiiige  des  fiinften  intemationalen  Orientalisten-Congresses  zu 
Berlin  1881,  iL  1  :  Abhandlungen  und  Yortrage  der  semitiscben  und 
afrikaniscben  Section,  Berlin  1882,  pp.  142-225). — Also:  Johannes 
Bu>xtorfs  des  Voters  Targumcommentar  Babylonia  (Zeitscbrift  fur  wissen- 
scbaftl.  Theologie,  1887,  pp.  280-299,  462-471 ;  1888,  pp.  41-48). 

On  Onkelob. 

Winer,  De  Onkeloso  ej  usque  parapbrasi  cbaldaica,  Lips.  1820. 
Maybatjh,  Die  Antbropomorpbien  und  Antbropopatbien  bei  Onkelos 

und  den  spatcm  Targumim  mit  besondcrer  Beriicksicbtigung  der 

Ausdriicke  Memra,  Jekara  und  Scbecbintba.    Breslau  1870. 
Singer,  Onkelos  und  das  Verbaltniss  seines  Targums   zur  Halacba. 

Berlin  1881. 
Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  berausgegeben  und  erlautert,  vol.  ii..  Notes, 

Introduction,  etc.     Berlin  1884. 
LuzzATTO,  "U  nmK  Fhiloxenus   sive   de  Onkelosi   chaldaica  Pentateuchi 

versions  (written  in  Hebrew).    Vienna  1830. 
Rodiger,  art   "Onkelos"  in  Erscb  und  Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyklop. 

Section  iii.  Bd.  iii  (1832)  p.  468  f. 
Levt,   Ueber  Onkelos  und  seine  Uebersetzung  des  Pentateuch  (in  Geiger's 

Wissen.  Zeitscbr.  fiir  jiid.  Tbeol.  v.  1844,  pp.  175-198  ;  continued  in 

Furst's  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1845,  pp.  337  ff.,  354  ff:). 
DIV.  L  VOL.  L  L 
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Anger,  De  Onkdo  ChaMaico  guem  ferunt  PentaUudU  paraphratte  d  quid 

ei  ratumis  intercedat  cum  Akila  Graeco  Veteris  Testamenti  interpreU, 

2  Partt.    Lips.  1846. 
Pressel,  art.  "  Onkelos  **  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopaedie,  1  Aufl.  x.  (1858) 

p.  613  f. 
ScHRdNFELDER,   Onkdos  und  Peschittho.      Studien  iiber  das  Alter  des 

Onkelos'scLen  Targums.     Miinchen  1869. 
Geioer,  Dcts  nach  Onkelos  benannte  babylonische  Thargum  zum  PentcU&uch 

(Jiidische  Zeitsclir.  fiir  Wissensch.  und  Leben  1871,  pp.  85-104). 
Neuburger,  Onkelos  und  die  Stoa  (Monatsschr.  1875,  pp.  566-568  ;  1874, 

p.  48). 
Bacher,  Das   gegenseitige    VerhUUniss    der    pentateuckischen    Targumim 

(Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1874,  pp.  59-71). 

On  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets. 

EjiiOSTERHANN,  Anzeigc  von  Lagard^s  Ausgabe^  in  den  Stud,  und  EIrit 

1873,  pp.  731-767. 
Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten.    Breslau  1872. 
Bacher,  Kritische   Untersuchungen  zum  Prophetentargum,  in  Zeitachrift 

der  deutsclien  morgenland.  Gesellscli.  zxviii.  1874,  pp.  1-72. 
Ck>RNiLL,  Das  Targum  zu  den  Propheten,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttesta- 

mena  Wissenscliaft,  1887,  pp.  177-202. 
Klein,  Bemerhungen  zu  Backet's  "  Kritischen  Untersuchungen  "  (Zeitschr. 

der  DMG.  xxix.  1875,  pp.  157-161). — Bacher,  Gegenbemerkungen 

(in  same,  p.  319  f.). 

On  Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Winer,  De  Jonathanis  in  Pentateuchum  paraphrasi  chaldaica,   Erlangen 

1823. 
Petermann,  De  dualms  Pentateuchi  paraphrasibus  chaldaicis,     P.  I.  De 

indole  paraphraseos  quae  Jonathanis  esse  dicUur.    BeroL  1829. 
Bar,  Geist  des  Jeruschalmi  {Pseudo-Jonathan\  in  Monatsschr.  /.  G.  u.  W. 

des  Jud,  1851-1852,  pp.  235-242. 
Seliqsohn,  De  duabus  Hierosolymitanis  Pentateuchi  paraphrasibus.   Breslau 

1868. 
Seligbohn  und  Traub,  Ueber  den  Geist  der  Uebersetzung  des  Jonathan  ben 

Usid  zum  Pentctteuch  und  die  Abfassung  des  in  den  Editionen  dieser 

Uebersetzung  beigedruckten  Targum  Jeruschalmi  (Monatsschr.  1857,  pp. 

96-114,  138-149). 
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Geioeb,  Das  jerusalendsche  Thargum  zum  Pentateuehj  in  Ursclirift,  etc.,  pp. 

461-480. 
Gronemann,  IHe  JonatharCsche  PentaUvxh-  Uehersetzung  in  ih/rem  VerhdU- 

nisse  zur  Halacha.    Leipzig  1879. 
Laqarde,  Eine  vergessene  Handschrift  des  sogenannten  Fragmenientargums 

(Nachricht  von  der  kQn.  GJesells.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Gott.  1888,  pp. 

1-3). 

IV.  Historical  Works. 

Besides  the  Talmud,  Midrashim,  and  Targums,  there  are 
also  the  following  treatises,  which  ought  to  be  classed  among 
the  works  belonging  to  the  circle  of  rabbinical  works,  inas- 
much as  they  stand  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  our 
history.  Only  the  first  named,  however,  can  be  regarded  as 
of  any  particular  historical  value. 

1,  MegUlath  Taanith,  properly  the  "Book  of  the  Fasts,"  a 
list  of  those  days  on  which,  owing  to  some  association  or 
another,  any  joyous  event  (especially  during  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees)  could  not  be  celebrated.  The  observance  of  such^ 
days  is  already  presupposed  in  Judith  viii  6.*^  Our  list  is 
quoted  even  in  the  Mishna,  Taanith  ii  8,  and  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  The  text  is 
Aramaic;  the  much  later  commentary  is  in  Hebrew. — The 
little  tract,  which  in  earlier  times  was  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  has  been  found  of  great  historical  importance,  and 
much  use  has  been  made  of  it,  especially  by  Derenbourg  and 
Gratz. 

Edition  with  Latin  translation:  Meyer,  Tractatus  de  tern- 
poribus  sacris  et  festis  dichus  Hcbraeoriim^  etc.  Accedit  vbyo 
n^ayn  volumen  de  jejunio,  Amstelaedami  1724 — Derenbourg  in 
his  Histaire  de  la  Palestine  (1867),  pp.  439-446,  gives  the 
Aramaic  text  with  a  French  translation. — Compare  generally : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i.  68  f.,  384  f.,  ii.  1325  ffi,  iii.  1195  ff., 

*'  Judith  viii.  6  :  tviartvtv  xetou;  rtHf  iifAtpUi  r^g  xyiptv^wg  airr^;  '/caplg 
Xetpfioou»u9  oTxov  'lapa^h. 
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iv.  1024 — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  L  9,  under  Abraham 
luL  -  Lewi,  —  Steinschneider,  Cataiog^us  libr,  Hehr,  in  Biblioth. 
BodleL  col.  582.  —  Zedner,  Catahpie  of  the  British  Museum  y 
p.  517. — Zunz,  IHegottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden^'p^,  127, 
128. — Ewald,5fe/ory  of  Israel,  y 61  v.  p.  381,  voL  viii.  p.  280  sq. 
— Gratz,  Gesch,  der  Judcn,  iii.  pp.  597-615  (n.  1),  and  685  ff. 
(n.  1). — Wellhausen,  Phar,  u.  Saduc,  pp.  56-63. — Schmilg, 
Ueber  Entstehung  und  historischen  Worth  des  Siegeskalenders 
"  MegUlath  TaanUh;'  Leipz.  1874— Joel  Muller,  Der  Text  der 
FastenroUe  {Monatsschr.  1875,  pp.  43^8,  139-144).— Brann, 
JSntstehung  und  Werth  der  Megillat  Taanit  (Monatsschr,  1876, 
pp.  375  ff.,  410  ff.,  445  ff.). — Cassel,  KHtisches  Sendschreiben 
iiber  die  Probebibel;  II.  Messianische  Stellen  des  Alten  Testaments. 
Angehdngt  sind  Anmerkungen  iiber  MegiLlaih  Taanith,  Berlin 
1885. — Hamburger,  Beal-Enq/clopaedie  filr  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Supplementalband,  pp.  104-107,  art.  "  MegilkUh  Taanith," 

2.  Seder  olam,  also  called  Seder  olam  rdbba,  an  exposition 
of  the  biblical  history  from  Adam  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 

r  ander  the  Great,  with  some  notices  also  of  later  times. — It  is 
quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  ascribed  to  R  Jose  ben 
Chalephta,  who  lived  about  the  years  130-160  after  Christ. 

\  This  supposition,  however,  rests  simply  on  the  fact  that  R. 

'  Jose  is  quoted  nine  times  as  an  authority. 

Much  more  modem,  composed  at  the  earliest  in  the  eighth 
century,  is  the  Seder  olam  svMa,  a  genealogical  work,  which 
treats  first  of  all  of  biblical  times,  and  then  seeks  to  give  an 
unbroken  list  of  the  princes  during  the  Babylonian  exile. 

An  edition  of  both,  with  a  Latin  translation:  Chronicon 
Hebraeorum  majus  et  minus,  latine  vertit  et  .commentar.  perpet. 
illtistravit  J,  Meyer,  Accedit  eftcsdem  dissertat  3,  Amstelaedami 
1699. — Compare  generally  :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Eebrasa,  L  492- 
499,  iv.  1029  sq. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  107  sq. — Stein- 
schneider, CatcUogus  Bodlei,  col.  1433-1437. — Zedner,  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  p.  689  sq. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge  der  Juden,  pp.  85, 135-139. — Ewald,  History  of  Israel, 
voL  i.  pp.  200,  209,  voL  viii.  p.  49. — Fiirst,  Literaturblatt  des 
Orients,  1846,  pp.  547-552. — Gratz,  Geschichtc  der  Juden,  iv. 
200. — Hamburger,  Beal-Encyclopaedie  filr  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Supplement  p.  132  f. 
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3.  Megillath  AiUiochus,  a  short  legendary  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes  and  the  conquests  of  the 
Asmoneans.  It  belongs  to  the  post-Talmudic  age,  and  is 
historically  worthless.  The  original  Aramaic  text  was  first 
printed  in  the  present  century.  Numerous  older  editions 
give  a  Hebrew  translation,  which  in  its  manuscript  form  is 
still  extant. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  texts,  see 
especially :  Curtiss,  Tlie  Name  Maccabee,  Leipzig  1876,  p.  36  sqq. 
In  addition,  consult :  Merx,  Chrestomathia  targumica  1888, 
p.  xvi.,  which  calls  attention  to  two  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum  {Oriental  Manuscripts,  2377,  2212)  as  giving 
the  Aramaic  text  with  the  Babylonian  pointing. — Bartolocci  in 
his  Bibliotheca  rdbhinica,  i.  388  sqq.,  gives  the  Hebrew  text  with 
a  Latin  translation.  The  Latin  translation  alone  is  copied  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Codex  pseudepigr.  Vet,  Test,  i.  1165  sqq. — A 
modem  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text :  Jellinek,  Bet  hu-Midrasch, 
i,  (1853)  pp.  142-146. — The  Aramaic  text  was  first  edited  by 
Filipowski  in  1851 :  The  Choice  of  Pearls  .  .  .  to  which  is 
added  the  Book  of  Antiochtis,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  English,  by  H.  Filipowski,  London  1851. 
Also  more  recently  by  Jellinek  in  Bet  ha-Midrash,  vL  (1877) 
pp.  4-8. 

Compare  generally:  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i.  204  sq., 
iii.  130. — Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iL  317. — Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  liiyi\  liebr,  Bodlei,  col.  206  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of 
British  Museum,  p.  51. — Zunz,  p.  134. — Ewald,  History  of  Israd, 
vol.  V.  p.  287  sq. 

4.  Josippon  or  Joseph  ben  Gorton,  Under  this  name  there 
exists,  written  in  Hebrew,  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
Adam  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus.  The 
author  wishes  to  pass  himself  off  for  the  ancient  Josephus, 
but  calls  himself  erroneously  Joseph  son  of  Gorion,  and  not 

,  infrequently  departs  so  widely  from  the  rdle  which  he  had 
assumed  as  even  expressly  to  quote  from  the  true  Josephus 
(Zunz,  p.  150).  The  latter  is,  indeed,  abundantly  made  use 
of,  but  in  a  very  free  and  eclectic  manner,  while  much  purely 
legendary  material   is    introduced  from    other   sources.      It 
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would  seem  that  this  author  bad  before  him,  not  the  Greek 
text,  but  a  Latin  translation  of  Josephus,  and  for  the  Bellum 
Judaicum,  indeed,  only  the  paraphrastic  and  loose  rendering 
;  of  the  so-called  Hegesippus.  According  to  Zunz,  pp  ISO- 
IS  2,  the  work  originated  in  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
\  tenth  century  after  Christ. 

Among  the  numerous  editions,  the  following  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  Josephits  Gorionides  s.  Josephus  Hehraiciis  juxta 
venetam  edit,  latine  versus  et  cum  exemplari  Constantinop,  collatus 
atque  notis  Ulustratus  a  J,  F.  JBreithaupto,  Gothae  1707,  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  The  same  with  a  new  title,  Gothae  et 
Lips.  1710. — A  Hebrew-Latin  edition  had  been  already  issued 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Sebastian  Miinster,  Josephus 
Hebraimcs  diu  desideratissimvs  opera  Seb,  Miinsteriy  Basil  1541 ; 
but  it  was  disfigured  by  many  arbitrary  abbreviations.  —  A 
Latin  translation  of  the  whole  text  was  given  by  Gagnier, 
Josippon  sive  Josephi  ben  Gorionis  historiae  Judaicae  libri  sex,  ex 
hebraeo  latine  vertit,  etc.,  Oxon.  1706. 

Compare  generally  on  the  work  and  its  editions :  Oudin,  De 
script,  eccles.  ii.  col.  1032-1062. — Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i. 
508-523,  iii.  387-389.— Meusel,  Bibliotheca  histor.  i.  2  (1784), 
pp.  236-239. — Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  grace.,  ed.  Harles,  v.  56-59. 
—  Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii  111-114.  —  Steinschneider, 
Catalogs  libr.  hebr,  Biblioth.  Bodlei.  col.  1547-1552. — Zedner, 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  344  sq. — Zunz,  Die  gottcs- 
dienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  pp.  146-154. — Delitzsch,  Zur 
Gesckichte  der  jildischen  Foesie,  Leipsic  1836,  pp.  37-40. — 
Kiilb,  art.  "  Josephus  Gorionides,"  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  AUgem. 
Encyclop.  Sec.  il  Bd.  23  (1844),  p.  184. 
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FIRST   PERIOD. 

FROM  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  DOWN  TO  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  POMPEY. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  MACCABEES  AND  THE  PERIOD  OF 

FREEDOM,  B.C.  175-63. 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Israel  duriDg  this  period  is  very 
much  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  Syria,  we  propose  to  give 
first  of  all — 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRIA  DURING  THE  LAST 
CENTURY  OF  THE  SELEUCID  DYNASTY,  B.C.  175-63. 

Sources. 

Eusebii  Ghronicorum  lihri  duo,  ed.  Schoene,  vol.  ii.  Berol.  1866,  voL  L 
1875  ;  especially  an  extract  given  there  from  Porphyry. — Also  the 
Chronicle  of  Sulpicius  Sevems,  ed.  Halm,  1866,  contains  some  state- 
ments of  importance.  See  Bemays,  Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulp. 
Severus,  1861,  pp.  61-63.  —  Scattered  notices  will  also  be  found  in 
PolyhiuSy  DiodoruSy  Livy,  and  Justin,  Appian  gives  a  good  summary 
sketch. — Tlie  Book  of  Daniel,  chap,  xi.,  and  the  commentary  on  it 
by  Jerome  (0pp.  Vallarsi,  v.  701-724),  come  into  consideration  only 
for  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — The  two  books  of  Maccabees,  especially 
the  first.  Josephus,  in  books  xii.  and  xiii.  of  his  AntiquitieSy 
enlarges  upon  the  story,  and  adds,  especially  for  the  Listory  of  the 
Seleucidae,  many  important  historical  statements  derived  from  other 
writers. — And,  finally,  of  the  utmost  importance  are  the  numerous 
dated  coins.  For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  above,  §  2.  D. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  Eckhel,  Mionnet,  de  Saulcy,  and 

the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  by  Gardner. 

i» 
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Literature. 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,     The  Oivil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece  and 

Rome,  vol.  iii., /rom  i^  CXXIV^  Olympiad  to  the  deaJth  of  Augustus. 

Oxford  1830.     2nd  edition,  1861,  pp.  310-350. 
EwALD,  History  of  Israel,  voL  v.    Supremacy  of  the  Seleucidae ;  the 

Maccabees  ;  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  i)p.  286-394. 
Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.     Third  series. 

2nd  edition.     London  1877.     Lect.  xlviii.-xlix.  pp.  286-396. 
NiEBUHR,   Vortrdge  iiher  alte  Geschichte,  iii.  (1861).    Also :  Historischer 

Gewinn  aus  der  armenischen   Uebersetzung  der  Chronik  des  Eusebius 

in  Klein,  Schr,  i.  179-304. 
Foy-Vaillant,  Seleucidarum  imperium  sive  Historia  regum   Syriae  ad 

fidem  numismatum  accommodata,     Paris  1681. 
Flathe,  Geschichte  Macedoniens  und  der  Reiche,  welche  von  maccdonischen 

Konigen  heherrscht  wurden.      Bd.   ii.  (1834).      The  most  complete 

modern  history  of  the  Hellenistic  Kingdoms. 
Froelich,  Annales  compendiarii  regum  et  return  Syriae  numis  veteribus 

illiLstrati.    Viennae  1744,  editio  altera  1750. 
Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philistaische  Kitste,    1852. 

A  good  summary  of  the  sources  is  given  by  Clinton. — For 
the  determining  of  the  general  chronological  framework  the 
chief  sources  are :  1.  The  Extract  from  Porphyry  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  ;  2.  Separate  statements  in  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  The  Seleucid  era,  according  to  which 
the  dates  in  this  book  are  reckoned,  begins  probably,  not  in 
autumn,  but  rather  in  spring  of.  B.C.  312  (see  above,  §  3.  A.). 
3.  The  coins,  whose  dates  have  been  lucidly  collected  and 
arranged  by  de  Saulcy,  M^moire  sur  les  monnaies  daUes  des 
S^leucides,  Paris  1871. 

Porphyry,  the  well-known  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a  chronological  work  in  which 
he  made  careful  use  of  the  best  sources.  From  it  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicle  makes  extracts  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Ptolemies  (Eusebii  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  159  sq.),  and  with 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  kings  (Eusebii  Ckron.,  ed.  Schoene, 
L  229  sq.).     But  undoubtedly  from  this  same  source,  although 
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Porphyry  is  not  there  named,  is  derived  the  whole  similar 
paragraph  on  the  history  of  the  Seleucidae  (Eusebii  Chron.,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  247-264).  The  text  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
with  this  passage  complete  is  now  extant  only  in  an  Armenian 
translation,  first  edited  by  Aucher,  Eusebii  Chron.  vol.  i.  (1818), 
translated  anew  for  Schoene's  edition  into  Latin  by  Petermann. 
Fragments  of  the  Greek  text  are  met  with  in  a  Parisian  manu- 
script, from  which  they  were  published  even  by  Scaliger  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Thesaurus  temporum,  1606,  and  more  recently 
by  Cramer,  Anecdota  Graeca  e  codd,  mamiscriptis  BiUiothecae 
regiae  Farisiensis,  vol.  ii.  (1839)  p.  115  sqq.  Muller  in  his 
Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  iii.  706-717,  gives  among 
the  fragments  of  Porphyry,  the  Armenian  and  Greek  text, 
together  with  a  historical  commentary. 

In  this  passage  Porphyry  fixes  the  chronology  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae according  to  the  Olympiad  era,  and  indeed  in  such  a 
way  that  he  takes  into  account  only  whole  years ;  hence  the 
year  in  which  a  change  of  kings  occurs  is  reckoned  to  the  one 
who  preceded  a  full  year,  while  the  reign  of  his  successor  is 
made  to  begin  with  the  following  year.  Thus,  for  example, 
although  he  makes  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  begin 
with  Olympiad  151.  3,  it  actually  began  in  Olympiad  151.  2. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  dealing  with  the  frequent 
appearances  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  he  dates  the  reign  of 
the  successful  pretender  from  the  year  in  which  his  opponent 
was  overthrown. 

From  what  sources  Porphyry  has  derived  his  information 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  statement  of  Jerome, 
although  its  immediate  reference  is  not  to  Porphyry's  Chronicle, 
but  to  his  book  on  Daniel :  Ad  intelligendas  autem  extremas 
partes  Danielis  mtdtiplex  Grraecorum  historia  necessaria  est: 
Sutorii  videlicet  Gallinici,  Diodori,  Hieronymi,  Folyhii,  Pasi- 
donii,  Glavdii  Theonis  et  Andronid  cognomento  Alipii,  qiLOS  et 
Porphyrins  esse  sequutum  se  didt ;  Josephi  quoque  et  eorum 
quos  ponit  JosephicSy  praedpiteqiie.nostri  Livii  et  Pompeii  Trogi 
atque  Jtcstini,  qui  omnem  extraerruie  visionis  narrant  historiam 
(Hieronymus,  Praefatio  in  Danielerriy  Opp,  ed.  Vallarsi,  v. 
621  sq.). 

But  valuable  as  the  work  of  Porphyry  is,  so  carefully  culled 
from  the  best  original  documents,  we  ought  also  to  guard 
against  any  over-estimation  of  its  worth.  His  statements 
about  Olympiads  are  evidently  "deductions  from  calculations 
of  the  years  of  the  several  reigns"  (Gutschmid,  Geschichte 
Iran's  und  seiner  Nachharldnder,  1888,    p.    77,   Anm.),  and 
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thus  do  not    possess  the  weight    of   immediate    traditional 
testimony. 


Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  B.C.  175-164. 

He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  brother 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.c.  187-175. 
During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Seleucus  he  lived  as  a 
hostage  at  Eome.  Seleucus  procured  for  him  liberty  to  return 
to  his  native  land  by  sending  as  hostage  to  Eome  his  own 
son  Demetrius ;  but  before  Antiochus  reached  home  Seleucus 
had  been  murdered  by  Heliodorus.  Antiochus  then  usurped 
the  throne  to  which  by  right  his  nephew  Demetrius  ought  to 
have  succeeded  (Appian.  Si/r.  45). — Antiochus  died  after  a 
reign  of  eleven  years,  in  b.c.  164,  while  engaged  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthians. 

That  his  reign  lasted  for  eleven  years  is  stated  by  Porphyry 
(Euseb.  Chron.y  ed.  Schoene,  i.  253, 263  sq.),  Jerome  {ad  Danielem, 
11.  21  sq.),  and  Sulpicius  Severus  (Chron,  ii.  22).  The  date  of 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  is  set  down  by  Porphyry  as  Olym- 
piad 151.  3,  and  so  actually  Olym.  151.  2,  which  is  equivalent 
to  B.C.  175-174.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  coins  also  begin  with  the  year  138  of  the  Seleucid  era, 
which  corresponds  to  175-174  before  Christ.  The  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand  (chap.  i.  10),  places  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  in  the  Seleucid  year  137,  that  is,  in  b.c. 
176-175,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Porphyry  only  by  supposing  that  the  Seleucid  year  was  reckoned 
from  autumn  to  autumn,  so  that  Olympiad  151.  2  would  begin 
in  the  summer  of  B.C.  175.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  Fii*st 
Book  of  Maccabees  counts  the  year  from  spring  to  spring,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  slight  discrepancy. — The 
death  of  Antiochus  occurred,  according  to  Porphyry,  in  Olym- 
piad 154. 1,  that  is,  in  B.C.  164-163 ;  according  to  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  (vi.  16),  in  the  Seleucid  year  149,  which  also 
answers  to  b.c.  164-163. 

The  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  Antiochus, 
which  is  of  importance  also  in  Jewish  history,  is  stiil  matter 
of  controversy.      But  according  to  non- Jewish  sources,  it  is 
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highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  between 
B.C.  170  and  B.c.  168.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (i.  20)  makes  mention  for 
the  first  time  of  an  Egyptian  campaign  in  the  Seleucid  year 
143,  corresponding  to  B.c.  170-169,  and  indeed  states  pre- 
cisely that  autumn  of  B.c.  170  was  the  date  of  the  return 
from  it.  Only  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (v.  1)  disagrees 
with  this  by  reckoning  that  campaign  the  second.  But  the 
iinreliableness  of  this  document  would  make  the  assumption 
of  an  earlier  campaign  in  B.C.  171  unjustifiable  apart  from 
other  evidence.  Compare  generally  on  this  question :  Droysen, 
De  Zagidarum  regno,  1831,  pp.  56-69,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  consult ;  Jo.  Christ.  Conr.  Hof  mann,  De  bellis  db 
Antioeho  JUpiphane  adversus  Ptolemaeos  gestis,  Erlangae  1835  ; 
Hitzig,  Das  Buck  Daniel,  pp.  202-208;  Stark,  Gaza  und  die 
phUistdische  Kuste,  pp.  430-434;  Grimm,  Das  erste  Buck  der 
Maccahder,  p.  15  f . ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Hoffmann,  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  1873,  pp.  36-58 ;  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  ii.  2 
(1876),  pp.  436-443. 

On  Antiochus  generally,  besides  the  works  mentioned  above, 
compare :  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  293-306 ;  Stanley, 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  third  series,  1877,  pp.  288-302. 
See  also  the  article  in  Pauly*s  Eeal-Encyclop.  der  class.  Alter- 
thumswissenschaft,  and  the  articles  by  Wieseler  in  Herzog, 
vol.  i  pp.  458-463,  and  by  Eeuss  in  Schenkel,  Bibellexikon, 
For  further  notice,  see  §  4. 


Antiochus  V.  Eupatob,  b.c.  164-162. 

This  monarch  was  the  son  of  Epiphanes.  According  to 
Porphyry  he  began  to  reign  in  "his  twelfth  year,  but  according 
to  Appian.  Syr,  46  and  66,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old. 
From  the  statement  of  Porphyry  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
been  for  a  year  and  a  half  co-regent  with  his  father ;  but  the 
text  is  probably  corrupt  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i  253). 
During  his  short  reign  of  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  years  he 
was  simply  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  his  field-marshal  and 
guardian  Lysias,  and  was  along  with  him,  by  the  order  of  his 
cousin  Demetrius,  assassinated  in  b.c.  162. 
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The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  this  reign  vacillate  between 
a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years ;  the  former  period  is  given  by 
Porphyry  in  the  Summarium  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i. 
263  sq.),  and  the  latter  by  Josephus  in  the  Antiquities,  xii 
10.  1  (Euseb.  Chron.  ii.  126  sq.,  ad  ann.  Abrah,  1852).  The 
beginning  and  end  are  determined  by  the  chronology  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  successor. — Compare  generally  :  Reuss  in 
Schenkel  and  Wieseler  in  Herzog.  Also  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  Biography. 


Demetrius  I.  Soter,  b.c.  162-150. 

Demetrius  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator.  He  had 
been  sent  by  him  as  hostage  to  Eome,  but  fled  from  thence, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  B.C.  162,  after  having 
had  his  cousin  Antiochus  Eupator  assassinated. 

In  B.C.  153,  Alexander  Balas  took  up  arms  against  him  as 
a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  claimed  to  be  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  Syrian  throne.  Demetrius  fell  in  battle  against  him  in 
B.C.  150. 

The  flight  of  Demetrius  from  Rome  and  the  consequences 
resulting  from  it  are  very  vividly  sketched  by  Polybius,  who, 
as  a  friend  of  Demetrius,  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
incidents  which  he  narrates  (Polybius,  xxxi.  12,  19-22).  Both 
Polybius  (iii.  5)  and  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255, 
263  sq.)  ascribe  to  Demetrius  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  while 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  2.  4)  allows  him  only  eleven  years. 
Porphyry  sets  down  the  commencement  of  the  reign  at  Olym- 
piad 154.  4,  that  is  really  Olym.  154.  3,  corresponding  to  B.C. 
162-161 ;  and  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (vii.  1)  makes  it 
151  of  the  Seleucid  era,  which  also  answers  to  B.C.  162-161. 
The  dated  coins  extend  from  150  to  162  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or 
from  B.C.  163-162  to  b.c.  151-150.  If  the  number  of  the  year 
be  rightly  read  as  150,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  must  be  set 
down  before  autumn  of  B.C.  162,  which  is  reconcilable  with  the 
statement  in  First  Maccabees  on  the  supposition  that  its  years 
are  to  be  understood  as  spring  years. — On  the  date  of  the 
insurrection  of  Alexander  Balas,  see  below.  The  common 
text  of  Porphyry  gives  Olympiad  157.  4  as  the  date  of  the 
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death  of  Demetrius.  Since  this  would  give  him  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  it  is  most  probably  to  be  read  Olympiad  157.  3, 
corresponding  to  B.C.  150-149.  According  to  1  Mace.  x.  50 
and  57,  the  death  of  Demetrius  occurred  not  later  than  162  of 
the  Seleucid  era,  or  B.c.  151-150. — Compare  on  Demetrius 
generally,  the  articles  in  Herzog  and  Schenkel. 


Alexander  Balas,  b.c.  150-145. 

Wlien  Alexander  had  wrenched  the  government  from 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  also  himself  bore  the 
name  of  Demetrius,  rose  up  against  liim.  With  this 
Demetrius  II.,  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt  entered  into 
alliance.  Alexander  wets  besieged  in  Antioch  by  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was  there  treacherously 
murdered  in  B.C.  145.  On  the  fifth  day  after  that  bloody 
deed,  the  head  of  Alexander  was  brought  to  Ptolemy 
(Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  4.  8). 

The  coins  of  Alexander  bear  dates  from  160  to  168  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  that  is,  from  B.C.  153-152  to  B.C.  145-144.  The 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  (x.  1)  describes  his  revolt  against 
Demetrius  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Seleucid  year  160,  or 
B.C.  153-152 ;  and  indeed  B.C.  153  must  be  fixed  upon,  since  it 
occurred  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  year  referred 
to  (1  Mace.  X.  21).  —  His  reign  proper  is  reckoned  by  Por- 
phyry and  Josephus  {Antiq,  xiii.  4.  8)  at  five  years.  The 
common  text  of  Porphyry  puts  down  the  beginning  of  it  in 
Olympiad  157.  3,  and  the  end  in  Olympiad  158.  4.  Since 
this,  according  to  Porphjrry's  style  of  reckoning,  would  give 
six  years,  probably  we  should  read  instead  of  157.  3,  157.  4, 
that  is  really  157.  3,  corresponding  to  B.C.  150-149. — The 
death  of  Alexander  is  placed  by  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(xi.  19)  in  the  Seleucid  year  167,  or  B.C.  146-145.  Porphyry's 
date  is  Olympiad  158.  4,  which  corresponds  to  B.C.  145- 
144. — Compare  on  Alexander,  the  aiticles  in  Pauly,  Winer, 
Herzog,  and  SchenkeL 
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Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  b.c.  145-138. 
Antiochus  VI.,  B.C.  145-(?).     Trypho,  (?)-138. 

One  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  Diodotus,  named  Trypho, 
disputed  the  succession  with  Demetrius  in  favour  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Alexander,  Antiochus  VI. 

Meanwhile  Trypho  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  had  his 
ward  Antiochus  murdered,  and  made  himself  king.  Soon 
after  this,  according  to  other  accounts  even  previously, 
Demetrius  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians 
in  B.C.  138.  But  Trypho  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  VIL 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  at  Dora,  then  shut  up  in 
Apamea,  and  compelled  to  end  his  life  by  his  own  hand 
(Strabo,  p.  668;  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  7.  2;  Appian.  St/r. 
68). 

The  revolt  of  Demetrius  against  Alexander  Balas  took 
place,  according  to  1  Mace.  x.  67,  in  the  Seleucid  year  165,  or 
B.C.  148-147,  while  his  reign  began  in  167  of  the  Seleucid 
era,  B.C.  146-145  (1  Mace.  xL  19).  The  dates  of  the  coins 
extend  from  167  to  174  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  146-145  to 
B.C.  139-138. — There  are  coins  of  Antiochus  VI.  from  167  to 
170  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  146-145  to  B.c.  143- 
142.  Coins  of  Trypho  bear  the  number  of  the  years  III.  (de 
Saulcy,  p.  42,  MManges  de  NumisTncUique,  t.  iL  1877,  p.  82  sq.) 
and  IV.  (Gardner,  Caialogue  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  69).  Josephus 
assigns  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VI.  a  period  of  four  years, 
and  to  Trypho  a  period  of  three  years  {Antiq.  xiii.  7.  1-2). 
According  to  this  estimate,  the  reign  of  Antiochus  would  date 
B.C.  145-141 ;  that  of  Trypho,  B.c.  141-138.  This  is  in  agree- 
ment  with  the  statement  of  Porph3rry,  who  gives  to  Demetrius, 
before  his  imprisonment,  only  a  three  years*  reign  (Euseb. 
Chron.f  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257,  263  sq.),  from  Olympiad  160.  1, 
which  is  really  Olym.  159.  4,  or  B.c.  141-140,  to  Olympiad 
160.  3,  or  B.C.  138-137.  Porphyry  evidently  reckons  the  reign 
of  Demetrius  as  beginning  with  the  displacement  by  conquest 
or  murder  of  Antiochus  VI.  In  thorough  accord  with  this, 
too,  is  the  chronology  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  xiiL  31, 
41,  which  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  murder  of  Antiochus  by 
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Trypho  to  the  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B.c.  143-142.  Finally,  it 
is  no  serious  discrepancy  when,  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  1,  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  Demetrius  is  dated  from  the  Seleucid  year  172,  or 
B.C.  141-140 ;  while  Porphyry,  on  the  other  hand,  assigns  it  to 
Olympiad  160.  2,  or  B.c.  139-138.  In  direct  contradiction, 
however,  to  the  foregoing,  stands  the  statement  made  by  many 
writers  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  11,  7.  1 ;  Appian.  Si/r,  67,  68 ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  that  Antiochus  was  not  murdered  by  Trypho 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  campaign  of  Demetrius,  and 
indeed  not  till  after  Demetrius  had  been  taken  prisoner.  This, 
however,  is  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  chronology  of  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  then 
there  is  not  left  a  three  or  four  years*  reign  for  Trypho,  which 
yet,  according  to  Josephus  and  the  coins,  must  be  admitted. 
Then  Trypho's  death  occurs  almost  contemporaneously  with 
the  seizure  of  Demetrius  by  tlie  Parthians  in  B.C.  138.  See  in 
next  paragraph  under  Antiochus  Sidetes.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  hazardous  to  assume,  with  many  modern  critics,  that  the 
last-named  authorities  should  have  the  precedence  over  1  Mace. 
— Compare  on  this  question,  and  on  Antiochus  VI.  and  Trypho 
generally:  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendaiione,  1793, 
pp.  269-274.  Clinton,  Fasti  Eellenid,  iii.  331.  MuUer,  Frag- 
nunta  hist  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  xx.  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta 
societatis  philol.  Idpsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  43-49.  Gutschmid, 
Geschichte  Iran's,  1888,  pp.  51-53.  Also  the  articles  in  Pauly, 
Winer,  Herzog,  and  Schenkel. 


Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  b.c.  138-128. 

So  long  as  Demetrius  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Parthians, 
Antiochus  VII.  held  undisturbed  sway  in  Syria. — In  B.c. 
129  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
it  he  met  his  death  in  B.C.  128.  During  the  war  the 
Parthian  king  released  Demetrius  from  his  imprisonment,  in 
order  that  he  might  seize  for  himself  the  government  of 
Syria,  and  so  compel  Antiochus  to  return  home. 

On  the  surname  Sidetes,  compare  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Chron,, 
ed.  Schoene,  i.  255) :  in  Sida  urbe  edtuxUuSj  qtuipropter  Sidetes 
utique  vocabatur.  The  city  Side  lies  in  Pamphylia. — The 
revolt  of  Antiochus  VII.  against  Trypho  occurred,  according 
to  1  Mace.  XV.  10,  in  the  year  174  Seleucid,  or  B.c.  139-133. 
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Porphyry  reckons  his  reign  from  Olympiad  160.  4,  that  is 
really  Olympiad  160.  3,  or  B.C.  138-137.  The  coins  begin  with 
the  Seleucid  year  174,  or  b.c.  139-138,  and  reach  down  to 
Seleucid  year  184,  or  B.c.  129-128  (de  Saulcy,  pp.  44-46).— 
The  beginning  of  the  Parthian  campaign  cannot,  according 
to  Livy,  Epit.  59,  be  placed  earlier  than  B.C.  129,  immediately 
after  the  consul  M.  Peperna,  whose  consulship  was  in  B.C. 
130,  and  immediately  before  the  consul  C.  Semprouius,  whose 
consulship  was  in  B.C.  129.  Porphyry  assigns  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  after  a  nine  years'  reign,  to  Olympiad  162.  4,  or 
B.C.  129-128.  According  to  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  it  occurred 
in  the  winter;  according  to  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  15  sq.,  in  spring, 
therefore  in  the  beginning  of  b.c.  128.  In  fact,  the  coins  of 
Alexander  Zabinas  (see  next  paragraph)  begin  with  the 
Seleucid  year  184,  or  B.C.  129-128. — With  these  matters  of 
fact  in  view,  some  coins  of  Antiochus,  purporting  to  belong 
to  the  Seleucid  year  185  and  186,  the  latter  corresponding 
to  B.C.  127-126,  have  occasioned  great  difficulties  to  the 
historians.  Some  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  their  date 
(so  T&chon  d'Annecy,  Dissertation  sur  V4poque  de  la  mort 
d*Antiochus  VIL  EvergUes  SidMs,  roi  de  Syrie,  sur  deux 
midailles  antiques  de  ce  prince,  et  sur  un  passage  du  II*  livre 
dcs  Maccliab^es,  Paris  1815,  pp.  61-65);  others  have  assumed 
that  even  after  the  death  of  Aiitiochus,  coins  were  issued  with 
his  name  (so  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  251  f.).  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  date  has  only  been  falsely 
read  (see  Nussbaum,  Observationes,  p.  51). — Compare  generally : 
Mendelssohn  in  Eitschrs  Acta  societatis  philol,  Zipsiensis,  t.  v. 
1875,  pp.  266-280.  Nussbaum,  Observationes  in  Flavii  Josephi 
Antiquitates,  1875,  pp.  49-54.  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Iraki's, 
Tub.  1888,  pp.  75-77,  who  places  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  B.C. 
129.     Also  the  articles  in  Pauly,  Winer,  Herzog,  and  Schenkel. 


Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  a  second  time,  b.c.  128-125  or  124  (?). 
Alexander  Zabinas,  b.c.  128-122  (?). 

After  a  ten  years*  imprisonment  among  the  Parthians,  as 
Porphyry  relates  in  Eusebius,  Demetrius  II.  once  again 
became  king  of  Syria.  There  was  soon  raised  up  against 
him,  through  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy  Physkon,  an  anti- 
king  in  the   person  of  Alexander  Zabinas,  who  claimed  to 
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be  a  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Demetrius  was  besieged  by 
him  in  Damascus,  obliged  to  fly,  and  murdered  as  he 
attempted  to  land  at  Tyre. 

Coins  of  Demetrius  are  in  existence  which  pretend  to  belong 
to  the  period  from  180  to  187  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from 
B.C.  133-132  to  B.C.  126-125  (de  Saulcy,  pp.  51,  52).  If  the 
reading  is  in  every  case  correct,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
even  during  the  Parthian  imprisonment  of  Demetrius,  coins 
were  issued  with  his  name  printed  on  them  (so  de  Saulcy,  p. 
55).  But  the  reading  is  not  by  any  means  certain  in  every 
instance  (Nussbaum,  Obscrvationes,  p.  52  sq.).  There  are  some 
which  certainly  are  marked  183-187  of  the  Seleucid  era 
(Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  76  sq. ;  Bunbury,  Num. 
Chronicle,  1883,  p.  100  sq.). — Porphyry  assigns  to  Demetrius 
after  his  imprisonment  a  rei<;n  of  four  years.  The  common 
text  gives  as  its  beginning  Olympiad  162.  2,  for  which  we 
ought  certainly  to  read  Olympiad  163.  2,  that  is  really 
Olympiad  163.  1,  or  B.C.  128-127 ;  and  as  the  year  of  his 
death.  Olympiad  164.  1,  corresponding  to  B.C.  124-123.  With 
this  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  there  exists  coins 
of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  and  of  Cleopatra,  professing  to 
belong  to  the  Seleucid  year  187,  or  B.C.  126-125.  Yet  here 
again  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  correct  reading. 
— Compare  on  Demetrius  also  the  articles  in  Pauly,  Winer, 
Herzog,  and  Schenkel. — For  Alexander  Zabinas,  Porphyry  gives 
no  direct  dates.  His  coins  range  over  the  period  from  184  to 
190  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  129-128  to  B.C.  123-122 
(de  Saulcy,  p.  57 ;  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Creek  Coins,  pp.  81-84 ; 
Bunbury,  Num.  Chronicle,  1883,  p.  103  sq.). 


Seleucus  v.,  B.C.  125  or  124(?). 

Seleucus  V.  succeeded  his  father  Demetrius  on  the  throne ; 
but  soon  after  beginning  his  reign  he  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  mother. 

Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  b.c.  125  or  124-113. 

Antiochus  VIII.  was  the  brother  of  Seleucus.  He  had 
still  to  do  battle  with  the  anti-king  Alexander  Zabinas,  but 
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conquered  him  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign ;  according  to 
Porphyry,  in  B.C.  122-121.  He  then  caused  Alexander  to 
be  executed,  as  Justin  reports,  xxxix.  2  (compare  also 
Diodorus,  xxxiv.  28).  According  to  Porphyry,  Alexander 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 

After  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  in  B.c.  113,  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Antiochus  IX.  Kyri- 
kenos,  who  was  his  cousin  on  the  father's  side,  his  brother 
on  the  mother's  side.  Antiochus  Grypos  then  withdrew  to 
Aspendos. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  is  as  follows : — Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
already  the  wife  of  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  had 
separated  herself  from  him  and  married  Demetrius  II.  Nicator 
(1  Mace.  xi.  12).  From  this  marriage  sprang  Seleucus  V.  and 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos.  But  while  Demetrius  was  detained 
among  the  Parthians,  Cleopatra  married  his  brother,  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii  7.  1).  From  this  marriage 
sprang  Antiochus  IX.  Kyrikenos  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  10. 
1 ;  Appian.  Syr.  68).     Porphyry  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene, 

i.   260,   says :    rf    ofiofitirpltf)    adO^^f  'Avr/o;^^  xai    avf^itp    rob    ex 

^arpo^ — Compare  generally  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Seleucidae 
the  table  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii  of  this  work. 

The  period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  down  to  his 
expulsion  by  Antiochus  IX.,  is  reckoned  by  Porphyry  at  eleven 
years,  from  Olympiad  164.  2,  that  is  really  Olympiad  164.  1, 
down  to  Olympiad  166.  4,  or  from  B.C.  124-123  down  to  B.c. 
113-112. — On  the  coins  Antiochus  VIII.  appears  sometimes 
as  co-regent  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  sometimes  alone.  The 
coins  of  the  former  kind  profess  to  belong  to  the  period 
between  187  and  192  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  between  B.c.  126- 
125  and  B.C.  121-120  (de  Saulcy,  p.  61  sq.).  For  an  account 
of  the  discrepancy  between  this  date  and  that  of  Porphyry,  see 
above  under  Demetrius  II.  and  Alexander  Zabinas.  The 
proper  coins  of  Antiochus  VIII.  begin  with  the  Seleucid  year 
190,  corresponding  to  B.c.  123-122  (de  Saulcy,  p.  65  sq.). 
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Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  B.C.  113-95. 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  b.c.  111-96. 

For  two  years  Cyzicenos  now  ruled  as  sole  monarch.  But 
in  B.C.  111,  Grypos  returned  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  from  his  cousin.  Only  Coele-Syria  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Cyzicenos.  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Ghron.,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  260,  says :  Kparel  fikv  avro^  t^9  Xvpia^y  o  hi  Kv^t,- 
icqvo^  T$9  KoiXri^,  Thus  was  the  kingdom  broken  up ;  and 
the  two  cousins  and  brothers  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  one 
another. 

Antiochus  Grypos  died  fifteen  years  after  his  return,  in  B.a 
96,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  13.  4,  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  His  rights  and  claims  were  heired  by  his  son 
Seleucus  YI.  He  took  up  arms  forthwith  against  Antiochus 
Cyzicenos,  and  laid  siege  to  him  in  Antioch.  In  order  to 
avoid  imprisonment  during  the  battle  in  B.c.  95,  Antiochus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Ghron. 
I  260). 

To  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  Porphyry  assigns  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  extending  from  Olympiad  167.  1,  that  is  really 
Olympiad  166.  4,  down  to  Olympiad  171.  1,  or  from  B.C.  113- 
112  down  to  B.c.  96-95.  The  coins,  indeed,  begin  as  early  as 
196  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  b.c.  117-116  (de  Saulcy,  p.  72  sq.). 
If  both  are  correct,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Porphyry,  with  his 
date  B.C.  113,  does  not  mean  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Cyzicenos, 
but  the  time  of  his  decided  victory  over  Grypos.  The  return 
of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  is  set  down  by  Porphyry  in  Olym- 
piad 167.  2,  or  B.c.  111-110,  and  a  reign  of  fifteen  years  is 
given  him,  extending  down  to  Olympiad  170.  4,  or  B.c.  97-96. 
Josephus  ascribes  to  Antiochus  Grypos  altogether  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  125-124  down  to  B.C.  96  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  13.  4). 

During  the  next  twelve  years,  from  B.C.  95  to  B.C.  83,  there 
now  followed  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  conflicts  between 
the   five    sons  of  Antiochus  Grypos,  namely,  Seleucus  VI, 
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Antiochus  XL,  Philip,  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  and  Antiochus 
XII.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenos, 
Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  on  the  other  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL 
13.  4,  14.  3,  15.  1;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chron,,  ed.  Schoene, 
i.  259-262  ;  Appian.  Syr.  69  ;  and  Clinton,  pp.  340-342). 

The  result  of  these  contendings  was  that  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  took  possession  for  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
His  reign  over  Syria  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  from  b.c.  83  to 
B.a  69. 

The  details,  according  to  Josephus,  who  is  here  the  most 
complete  in  his  descriptions,  are  as  follows : — Antiochus  X. 
Eusebes,  in  order  to  revenge  his  father,  made  war  against 
Seleucus  VI.,  conquered  him,  and  drove  him  into  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  citizens  of  Mopsuestia  on  account 
of  his  oppressions.  Then  his  brother,  Antiochus  XI.,  next  took 
up  the  conflict  against  Antiochus  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  The  third  brother,  Philip,  now 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  entered  the  lists  against  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  according  to  Porphyry,  in  Olympiad  171.  3,  or  B.c. 
94-93,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  at  least  a 
part  of  Syria,  while  the  fourth  brother,  Demetrius  Eucarus,  had 
seized  upon  another  portion,  with  Damascus  as  its  capital. 
Then  Antiochus  Eusebes,  according  to  Josephus,  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians.  The  two  brothers,  Philip  and 
Demetrius,  now  reigned  for  a  long  time,  each  over  his  own  part 
of  Syria.  But  by  and  by  Demetrius  declared  war  against 
Philip,  besieged  him  in  Beroa,  east  of  Antioch,  but  was  himself 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  confinement.  There  were  now  left 
only  Philip  and  the  youngest  brother,  Antiochus  XIL,  who 
continued  to  fight  with  one  another.  But  Antiochus  fell  in  a 
battle  against  the  Arab  chief  Aretas,  who  thereupon  took  pos- 
session of  Coele-Syria,  At  last  the  whole  of  Syria  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tigranes.  According  to  Appian.  Sijr.  48,  69,  Antiochus 
X.  Eusebes  was  still  alive  and  reigning  when  Tigranes  seized 
upon  Syria ;  and  indeed,  according  to  Justin,  xl.  2,  and  Por- 
phyry in  Eusebius,  Chron.  i.  262,  he  was  still  living  when 
Pompey  made  an  end  of  the  Syrian  empire.  The  latter  state- 
ment, however,  has  evidently  resulted  from  a  confusion  between 
Antiochus  X.  JEusebes  and  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus,  who  are 
both  clearly  enough  distinguished  by  Appian.  But  the  former 
is  in  every  respect  more  probable,  since  Appian  seems  here  to 
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have  used  reliable  sources.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that 
Antiochus  Eusebes  had  possession  of  the  greater,  Philip  and 
Aretas  of  the  smaller  part  of  Syria,  when  Tigranes  made  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  years  B.C.  95-83,  the  coins  afford 
some  important  clues  (Gardner,  Catalogvs  of  Greek  Coins,  p. 
95  sqq.).  Yet  we  have  not  materials  for  determining  all  the 
details.  There  are  dated  coins  of  Philip  from  the  Seleucid  year 
221  down  to  229,  or  from  B.C.  92-91  down  to  B.C.  84-83  (de 
Saulcy,  p.  78) ;  of  Demetrius  there  are  some  from  the  Seleucid 
year  217  down  to  224,  or  from  B.C.  96-95  down  to  B.C.  89-88 
(Gardner,  Catalogue,  p.  101 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  245) ;  of  Antiochus 
XII.  there  is  one  belonging  to  the  Seleucid  year  227,  or  B.C. 
86-85  (Imhoof-Blumer,  Monnaies  grecqv^s,  1883,  p.  437).  Very 
puzzling  are  the  coins  of  Philip  which  were  printed  in  Antioch, 
and  bear  the  figures  19,  20,  21,  22,  24, 30,  purporting  to  indi- 
cate the  numbers  of  the  years  (de  Saulcy,  p.  79).  If  the  dates 
are  correctly  read,  and  refer  to  the  years  of  Philip's  reign,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  Philip  had  been  able  to  maintain  his 
position  in  Antioch  even  during  the  domination  of  Tigranes. 
In  fact.  Porphyry  also  assumes  that  Philip  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Poinpey  (Euseb.  Chroii,  i.  262).  But  according  to 
Diodorus,  Fragm.  34  (in  Mtiller,  Fragm,  hist,  graexi,  t.  iL  p. 
24  sq.),  this  Philip,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  time  of 
Pompey  as  a  chiimant,  was  a  son  of  our  Philip,  and  so  grandson 
of  Antiochus  Grypos  (see  also  Mtiller).  We  seem  therefore  to 
have  no  alternative  but  to  assume  that  those  numbers  signify, 
not  the  years  of  Philip's  reign,  but  the  years  of  an  era  that 
began  somewhere  about  B.C.  113. 

This  much  is  known  regarding  the  period  of  Tigranes  :  that 
according  to  Appian.  Syr,  48, 70,  and  Justin,  xl.  1-2  (according 
to  the  correct  reading),  he  reigned  over  Syria  fourteen  years. 
The  end  of  his  reign,  however, — that  is,  his  defeat  by  LucuUus, 
— occurred,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Eoman  history,  in  b.c.  69. 

After  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus,  Syria  did  not  all 
at  once  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus 
assigned  it  to  a  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  69  to  B.C.  65  under  the  title  of  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus. 
It  was  Pompey  who,  on  his  victorious  march  through  Asia, 
first  made  a  complete  end  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  in  B.C.  65 
(Appian.  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Justin,  xl.  2  ;  Clinton,  pp.  344-348). 
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Syria  now  became  a  Roman  province  (Plutarch,  Pompcivs, 
39). 

Pompey  first  of  all,  in  B.C.  65,  sent  his  le^^ates  from  Armenia 
to  Syria,  and  in  B.C.  64  he  went  himself;  but  the  definite 
arrangements  of  Syrian  affairs  were  first  settled  in  B.C.  63-62 
(Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iiL  345  sq. ;  Fischer,  Rbmische  Zeittafeln, 
p.  215  ff.).  In  B.C.  65  or  64,  probably  the  disturbances  broke 
out  of  which  Diodorus,  Fragm,  34  (in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  grace, 
t  ii.  p.  24  sq.),  gives  an  account.  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus 
sought  to  maintain  his  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  aid  of 
Sampsigeram  of  Emesa.  At  the  same  time  a  struggle  was  made 
for  a  like  purpose  by  Philip,  son  of  King  Philip,  and  grandson 
of  Antiochus  Grypos,  who  sought  to  support  his  claims  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Arab  prince  Azizus.  But  Antiochus  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sampsigeram,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
and  Philip  was  able  to  escape  the  snares  of  Azizus  only  by 
flight. 

By  means  of  this  report  of  Diodorus  of  the  end  of  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  we  see  how  utterly  groundless  was  the  statement  of 
older  scholars,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus  obtained  possession  of 
the  small  kingdom  of  Commagene,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Commagene  (see  in  opposition,  Clinton,  pp.  346- 
348).  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  dynasty  of  Commagene  had 
a  connection  by  affinity  with  the  Seleucidae.  Consult  upon 
this  matter  the  inscriptions,  Corp.  Inscr,  Grate,  n.  362 ;  Corp, 
Inser,  Lat.  t.  iii.  n.  552 ;  Corp.  Inscr.  Atticarum,  t.  iii.  1,  n.  557  ; 
and  especially  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions^  t.  iii.  2,  n. 
136c?,  from  Ephesus.     The  latter  tells  of  a  fiaoiXia  'Avr/o;^ov  0ibv 

Alxaiov  '£c/^av^  ^iXopu/nam  xai  <I>/X6AX9}va,  rhv  iy  0aat}Au;  Midpa- 
dciTOv  KaWtvixov  xa/  PaaXtaafiQ  AaodUrig  &iag  ^/XadiX^ov  rijg  iy 
^affiXiug  'Avr/op^ou  'Ecr/^avouff    ^iXojtiT)Topos    KaWmxov.     This  same 

Antiochus,  with  the  same  genealogy,  appears  also  in  an  inscrip- 
tion communicated  by  Puchstein  (Puchstein,  Bcricht  iihcr  cine 
Reise  in  Kurdistan,  Sitzungsberiehie  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1883, 
p.  49  ff.).  The  Antiochus  to  whom  both  inscriptions  refer  was 
undoubtedly  a  king  of  Commagene  ;  the  other  Antiochus,  the 
father  of  Laodice,  was  evidently  a  Seleucid,  according  to  Wad- 
dington, Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus ;  according  to  Mommsen, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos.  The  latter  conjecture  is  certainly 
correct,  for  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  is  designated  on  coins 
'E-jr/pa>i;,  is  called  by  Porphyry  and  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  2, 
^iXofiTjTUjp,  and  the  cognomen  KaXXmxo;,  which  Mommsen  was 
not  then  able  to  authenticate,  has  also  been  since  confirmed 
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by  an  inscription  from  Delos  {Bidldin  de  correspondance 
hdlinique,  t.  viii.  1884,  p.  105  sq.).  His  daughter  Laodice  is 
clearly  identical  with  the  Laodice  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
Arvtiq.  xiii.  13.  4  (Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Iran's,  1888,  p.  80, 
Anm.).  Compare  generally  :  Mommsen,  Die  Di/nastie  von 
Cammagene  {Mittlieihmgen  des  deutschen  archdologischen  Insti- 
tutes in  Athen,  Bd.  i.  1876,  pp.  27-39).  Marquardt,  Bomische 
Staatsv€)ivaltung,  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufl.  1881,  p.  398  ff. 
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Sources. 

1  Mace.  i.-iv.     i  Mace,  iv.-xi. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5-7.    Epitome  of  it  in  Zonaras,  Annal.  iv.  19-20. 

The  Book  of  Daniel,  chap.  xi.  21-45,  and  Jerome's  Commentary  {Opp.y 

ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  711-724). 
Some  facts  collected  from  Megillaih  Taanith  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la 

Falestinej  pp.  59-63. 

Literature. 

Tlie  works  already  mentioned  in  p.  170  on  Syrian  history  by  Foy-Vaillant, 

Frolich,  Clinton,  Flathe,  Stark,  etc. 
Treatises  and  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Wace, 

Birrell  (Apocrypha,  with  introd.  notes,  etc.,  New  York  1880),  Wems- 

dorff,  Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  etc. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v.  286-306. 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (3  Aufl.),  iv.  219-26L 
Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  367-395. 
(rratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  ii.  2,  pp.  268-352, 
Reuss,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  Alten  Testaments,  §  451-460. 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  der  class.  Alterthumswissensch.  i.  1  (2  Aufl.),  art 

"  Antiochus  IV.'' 
Rossmann,  Die  makkabaische  Erhebung.    Vortag.    Jena  1860. 
Hofl'mann  (John  Fried.),  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  Konig  von  Syiien. 

Leipzig  1873. 
Wiederholt,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  nach  der  Weissagung,  Dan.  xi.  21, 

xii.    3,   und    der   Geschichte  (Tub,    TheoL   Quartalschr.    1874,    pp. 

567-631). 
Menke's  Bibelatlas,  Bl.  IV.  Specialkarten  iiber  "Judiia  und  Phonicien 

zur  Zeit  des  Antiochus  Epiphanes.'' 

Since  the  conquests  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  the 
Jewish  people  had  lost  their  political  independence.      The 

1«8 
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northern  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Assyrians,  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  Chal- 
deans. The  sovereignty  had  passed  from  the  Chaldeans  to 
the  Persians,  and  from  the  Persians,  after  a  supremacy  of  two 
centuries,  to  Alexander  the  Great.^  In  the  wild  commotions 
of  the  Diadochean  period,  Palestine  formed  a  main  object  of 
strife  between  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  his  opponents,  and  was 
therefore  sometimes  under  one,  sometimes  under  another 
master.  With  short  intervals  it  continued  throughout  the 
third  century  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  Antiochus  the  Great  suc- 
ceeded in  permanently  securing  possession  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine.  In  place  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucidae  now 
became  the  suzerains  of  the  Jewish  people.* 

^  According  to  Josephus,  Antiq,  xi.  8.  4-5,  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
made  a  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem.  The  story  in  its  details  perhaps  is  iinhis- 
torical.  The  thing  is  not,  however,  in  itself  impossible.  Compare 
generally :  Flathe,  Geschichte  Macedonicus,  i.  310  ff.  Henrichsen,  Das 
Verhdltniss  der  Juden  zu  Alexander  dent  Grossen  {Studien  und  Kritikeriy  1871, 
pp.  468-480).  Bliimmer,  Alexander  dcr  Grosse  in  Jervmlerriy  Festschr. 
Budingen  18'72.  Reuss,  Gcschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  T.^8,  §  426. — Also 
the  later  Jewish  legends  have  much  to  say  about  Alexander.  See  Vogel- 
etein,  Beitriige  zur  Alexandersage  (Manatsschr.  fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissen- 
tehaft  des  Judenthums,  Bd.  xv.  1866,  pp.  121-134,  161-178).  Donath,  Die 
Alexandersage  in  Talmud  wid  Midrasch  mit  Riicksicht  avf  Josephus  Flavins, 
PseudO'Corllisthenes  und  die  mohammedanische  Alexandersage,  Fulda  1873 
{Rostocker  Dissert.),  Hamburger,  Real- Ency clop,  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Abth.  ii.  art.  ^^  Alexander  der  Grossed'  Uvi,  La  Ugeixde  d! Alexandre  dans 
le  Talmud  {Revue  des  dudes  juives,  t.  ii.  1881,  pp.  293-300).  Uvi,  Les 
traductions  hebratques  de  Vhistoire  l^gendaire  d^ Alexandre  (Revue  des  dudes 
juives,  t.  iii.  1881,  pp.  238-275).  L<^vi,  La  l/gende  d Alexandre  dans  le 
Talmud  et  le  Midrasch  (Revue  des  dudes  juives,  t.  vii.  1883,  pp.  78-93). 
L^vi,  Le  voyage  d^ Alexandre  au  Faradis  (Revue  des  dudes  juives,  t.  xii. 
1886,  p.  117  sq.).  m^D^bx  nn^in  'd,  Hebrew  Text  with  Introduction 
by  L^vi,  Paris,  Durlacher,  1887  (see  Revue  des  dudes  juives,  t.  xiv.  1887, 
p.  299  sq.). 

'  See  further  particulars  in  the  above-named  works  on  Syrian  history. 
Stark  has  clearly  proved  (Gaza,  pp.  403  flf.,  423  fF.)  that  after  the  battle  of 
Paniae,  in  B.C.  198,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  continued  permanently  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae. 
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Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  domination  the  Jews 
had  resolved  to  organize  themselves  anew  as  a  religious  and 
political   community.      But  the  form  in  which   the  Jewish 

>J  commonwealth  was  restored  after  the  exile  was  essentially 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  before.  It  was  from  this 
time  forward  a  government  of  priests.  As  they  were  pre- 
eminently religious  interests  that  had  given  the  impulse  to 
the  reconstruction,  so  also  the  form  of  the  new  commonwealth 
was  more  that  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political  association.  The 
priests  had  in  it  a  predominating  influence,  at  least  from  the 
—  time  of  Ezra.  Indeed,  a  priest  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
political  organization.  For  the  so-called  high  priest  was  not 
by  any  means  simply  the  supreme  director  of  worship,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  also  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  in 
so  far  as  civil  authority  was  not  exercised  by  the  great  king 
and  his  officers.     The  rank  of  high  priest  was  held  for  life, 

'  and  was  hereditary.*    Alongside  of  him,  probably  even  during 

*  See  the  list  of  high  priests  from  Joshua,  the  contemporary  of  Zerub- 
babel,  down  to  Jaddua,  in  Neh.  zii.  10,  11.  Jaddua  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Joscphus,  Antiq.  xi.  7.  2,  8.  7).  The 
successors  of  Jaddua,  according  to  Joseph  us,  were  : — 

Onias  I.,  son  of  Jaddua  (Aiitiq,  xi.  8.  7),  or,  according  to  1  Mace  xii. 

7,  viii.  20,  a  contemporary  of  King  Areus  of  Sparta,  B.c.  309-265. 

Simon  I.  the  Just,  son  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  2.  4.    Compare 

Div.  ii.  vol.  L  355), 
Eleasar,  brother  of  the  preceding  {Antiq,  xii.  2.  4),  according  to  the 
book  of  Aristeas,  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.c.  283-247. 
Manassch,  uncle  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  4  1). 
Onias  II.,  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Antiq,  xii.  4.  1-2),  of  the  age  of 

*    Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  b.c.  247-222. 
Simon  II.,  son  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  4.  10).     Compare  Sirach 

1.  1  ff« ;  3  Mace.  ii.  1. 

Onias  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  (^w<ij.  xii.  4. 10),  of  the  time  of  Seleucus 

IV.  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.c.  175,  and  hence  referred  to  in 

the  early  history  of  the  Maccabean  struggle ;  2  Mace.  iii.-iv. ; 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  1. 

The  high  priest  Hezekiah,  spoken  of  by  the  Pseudo-Hecataeus  (quoted 

in  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  22)  as  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  is 
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the  Persian  period,  and  in  any  case  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  domination,  stood  a  council  of  elders,  the  yepovaia, 
with  the  high  priest  at  its  head  as  its  executive  organ.  How 
far  administration  and  legislation  lay  in  the  hands  of  this 
native  board,  and  how  far  these  were  exercised  by  the  Persian 
and  Greek  suzerains,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Under  the  Greek  suzerains  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  people  could  not  be  less,  but  probably 
greater,  than  it  had  been  before  (compare  generally,  §  23.  3). 
The  extent  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  which  still 
possessed  a  relatively  considerable  measure  of  independence, 
was  probably  limited  to  Judea  proper,  that  is,  the  province 
lying  south  of  Samaria,  which  in  its  range  corresponded  nearly 
with  the  kingdom  of  Judah  of  earlier  days.  All  the  coast 
cities  were  excluded  from  it,  for  these  were  mainly  occupied 
by  a  heathen  population,  and  formed  independent  communities 
by  themselves  (see  §  23.  1).  How  far  those  Gentile  districts 
extended  inland  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  even  Ekron  and 
Gazara  did  not  belong  to  Judea.    Ekron  was  first  united  with 

not  reckoned  by  Joeephus  in  the  list  given  in  his  history. — The  Christian 
chroniclers  (Eusebius,  Demonstr.  evang.^  ed.  Qaisfonl,  viii.  2.  62-72 ; 
Eusebius,  Gkfon,^  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  114-124  ;  Chronicon  FaschaU,  ed.  Dindorf, 
L  302-339, 366  sq.,  390  sq. ;  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  484,  512,  525 ;  XjPo*o- 
ypa^tiop  9virro/Aop  in  Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  L  Append,  col.  95  ;  and 
others)  have  devoted  special  attention  to  these  Jewish  high  priests,  and 
have  thus,  in  80  far  as  their  chronistic  requirements  went,  fixed  precisely 
the  period  of  each.  But  it  nowji^^mn  flTJiU  thrjr  ntitnnrntn  thnt  thry 
had  at  their  command  no  other  authority  than  Josephus.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  therefore  purely  arbitrary,  and  every  attempt  to  determiie  the 
chronology  accurately  with  their  aid  is  necessarily  doomed  to  failure.  This 
applies  specially  to  the  endeavour  of  Herzfeld,  OeschichU  dea  VoUces  Israels^ 
ii.  368  ff.,  who  makes  use  even  of  the  Pseudo-Philonic  '*  Breviarium  tern- 
porum,**  on  which  compare  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  graec.,  ed.  Harles,  iv. 
743,  and  the  article  on  Annius  of  Viterbo,  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  graec, 
1  Augs.  xiv.  211-219,  and  Wachler  in  Ersch and  Gruber's  Allgem,  Encyclop, 
Section  L  Bd.  iv.  pp.  183-185. — A  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the  lists 
of  high  priests  in  the  Byzantine  Chroniclerc  is  made  by  Gelzer,  Julixu 
Africanusy  Bd.  ii.  1885,  pp.  170-176. 
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the  Jewish  domain  and  Judaized  in  the  time  of  Jonathan 
(1  Mace.  X.  88,  89),  Gazara  first  in  the  time  of  Simon 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48).  On  the  situation  of  these  towns,  see 
below  iinder  §  6  and  7.  Also  the  whole  of  the  land  east  of 
the  Jordan  was  excluded  from  the  Jewish  territory.  We  find 
there  partly  Hellenistic  communities  (see  §  23.  1),  partly 
independent  tribes,  under  native  rulers.*  In  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  "  Judea"  and  "Samaria"  formed  each 
a  separately  administered  province  alongside  of  "  Coele-Syria  " 
and  *' Phoenicia."  *  Galilee  was  not  reckoned  as  a  distinct 
province,  and  so  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  above  named^ 
but  scarcely  to  Judea,  toward  which  it  did  not  conveniently  lia 
Now  the  Pseudo-Hecataeus,  indeed,  expressly  affirms  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  Jews  Samaria  as  a  district  free 
from  tribute.*  But  even  if  this  statement  were  more  credible 
than  it  is,  it  could  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  period  of 
the  Seleucid  rule,  since  even  under  the  Maccabean  high  priest 
Jonathan  it  is  related  as  a  proof  of  the  special  favour  of  King 
Demetrius  II.,  that  he  took  three  vofioi  from  Samaria  and 
united  them  with  Judea,  and  made  over  this  whole  district  to 
the  Jews  free  of  tribute.'     Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  territory 

^  One  such  who  may  be  cited  as  an  example  was  that  Timothy,  lyyot/yccf  »of 
of  the  Ammonites,  s^inst  whom  Judas  Maccabees  fought  (1  Mace.  v.  6, 
11,  34,  37,  40).  For  it  is  extremely  improbable,  from  what  we  are  told  in 
1  Mace.  ix.  3&-42  of  the  independence  of  the  tribes  living  there,  that  he  was 
a  general  set  over  the  Ammorites  by  the  King  of  Syria. — ^Also  Aretas,  the 
rvpawpo;  of  the  Nabateans  (2  Mace.  v.  8),  belonged  to  that  same  class. 

*  This  is  made  quite  evident  from  the  two  thoroughly  harmonizing 
accounts  given  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiL  4.  1  and  xii.  4.  4. 

^  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contra  Apianeroy  ii.  4 :  nip  2»/^oipt7Tiv 

^  1  Mace.  xi.  34  :  trraKUftiP  w»  xvrotg  rot  rt  optet  ri;  *  lovlui*(  kuI  rovg 
rpti;  POfAoit;  ^ A(p»tpffia  k»i  AvZZ»  kmV  VafAtt^if^'  'x-pootriBn^ctv  rji  ^lovimef,  dxo 
rvii  'Saf^upiinlog.  Compare  xi.  28.  This  present  was  promised  before,  but 
not  bestowed  (1  Mace  x.  30,  38);  it  was  confirmed  by  Antiochus  VI. 
(1  Mace.  xi.  57). 
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of  the  Jewish  high  priest  embraced  only  Judea.  And  that, 
too,  Judea  in  the  narrower  sense,  without  Galilee,  for  this  is 
evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.* 

The  spread  of  the  Jewish  population  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  bounds  of  Judea  in  the  political  sense.  Even 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  Maccabean  age  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  union  with  Judea  of  the  three  southern  districts 
of  Samaria  (1  Mace.  xi.  34  ;  Ephraim,  Lydda,  and  Eamathaim), 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  population  within  those 
districts  was  mainly  Jewish, — in  other  words,  that  they  had 
•not  with  the  schismatical  Samaritans  offered  sacrifices  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  but  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  had  maintained 
religious  fellowship  with  the  Jews  there.^     But  also  in  the 

*  "Judea*'  when  mentioned  alongside  of  "Samaria"  can  only  mean 
Judea  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  is,  the  southern  province.  This  also 
is  in  accordance  with  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  in 
which,  80  far  as  I  see,  always  Judea  proper  is  meant  by  yij  ^Uvla  or 
^Uvlaiet  (so  e.g,  iMacc.  xii.  46-52).  The  linguistic  usage  prevailing  in 
Joseph  us,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Mishna,  which  distinguishes 
"Judea,"  "  Samaria,"  and  "  Galilee  "  as  three  separate  districts  (see  §  22. 1), 
was  thus  already  firmly  maintained  in  the  Maccabean  age.  But  if  we 
admit  that  in  the  quoted  passages  (I  Mace.  x.  30,  38,  zi.  28,  34)  Judea  in 
the  narrower  sense  is  meant,  then  this  result  follows,  that  not  only  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  rising,  but  also  even  under  the  Maccabean 
high  piiests  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the  province  of  Galilee  did  not  belong 
to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  For  it  is  always  only  Judea 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  three  irofAoi  of  Samaria  attached  thereto.  It  is 
only  in  1  Mace.  x.  30  that  three  yo^o/of  "Samaria  and  Galilee"  are  said 
to  have  been  united  with  Judea.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  that  scheme  was 
never  fully  carried  out ;  and  so  even  here,  in  accordance  with  the  exact 
parallels  in  other  passages,  only  the  three  pofAot  in  the  south  of  Samaria 
can  be  meant.  There  has  therefore  been  either  an  interpretation  of 
Vec>itXttUiy  or  "Samaria  and  Galilee"  are  taken  together  to  mean  the 
province  of  Samaria.  Most  probably  it  was  first  through  the  conquests  of 
John  Hyrcanus  and  his  successors  that  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  also 
Galilee,  were  united  politically  with  the  Jewish  domain. 

'•*  Observe  how  in  1  Mace.  xi.  34,  "doing  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem"  is 
brought  forward  as  a  characteristic  of  the  position  of  those  who  are  free 
from  tribute. 
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province  of  Galilee,  and  even  in  Gilead,  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews  must  have  resided,  who  main- 
tained religious  intercourse  with  Jerusalem ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Maccabee  brothers,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  worship,  ta  bting  help  to  their  brethren  in  the 
faith  in  Galilee^  and  Gilead  who  had  Jjeen  oppressed^  by  the 
heathen :  Simon  went  to  Galilee,  Judas  to  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v. 
9-54).  The  manner  in  which  they  afforded  this  help  shows 
us,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  then  the  general  mass  of 
the  population  of  those  districts  was  no  longer  Jewish.  For 
neither  Simon,  nor  Judas  took  the  provinces  as  such  under 
Jewish  projection.  Bat  after  Simon  had  defeated  the  heathen 
in  Galilee,  he  led  all  the  Jews  away  out  of  Galilee  and 
Arbatta  (properly  ^^'^'}V,>  the  lower  districts  of  the  Jordan), 
together  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  possessions, 
into  Judea,  in  order  that  there  he  might  keep  them  in  safety 
.  (1  Mace.  V.  22i)^  In  precisely  the  same  way  Judas  dealt 
with  those  Jews  that  lived  in  Gilead,  after  he  had  overthrown 
the  heathen  there  (1  Mace.  v.  45-54).  It  therefore  seems 
quite  evident  that  the  Jews  in  Galilee  and  Gilead  formed 
then  a  "  dispersion  "  among  the  heathen ;  and  the  first  Macca- 
bees made  no  sort  of  attempt  to  Judaize  those  provinces,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  withdrew  from  them  their  Jewish  population. 
It  was  John  Hyrcanus,  or  one  of  his  successors  (probably  not 
before  Aristobulus  I.),  who  first  introduced  that  policy. 

•*  On  the  meaning  of  1  Mace.  v.  23,  Keil  remarks  in  his  Commentary  : 
"  In  Towf  f *  r«x.  X.  f y  'Ao/3.  it  is  not  implied  that  he  transferred  all  the 
faithful  Jews  of  those  districts  to  Judea,  for  he  does  not  use  ireLinas, 
Josephus,  in  Antiq,  xii.  8.  2,  has  therefore  applied  the  words  only  to  the 
Jews  kept  prisoners  by  the  heathens ;  but  for  this  he  has  no  authority  in 
the  phrase  employed.  Probably  only  those  are  meant  who  through  fear 
of  new  attacks  from  the  heathen  wished  to  settle  in  Judea,  and  had  made 
this  wish  known  to  Simon."  This  may  be  so  far  correct,  but  no  one 
would  be  compelled  to  settle  there.  But  undoubtedly  all  are  meant  who 
were  really  zealous  adherents  of  the  Jewish  iaith.    This  is  proved  by  the 
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The  internal  development  of  Judaism  from  the  time  of 
Ezra  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or  even  down  to  the  compilation 
of  the  Talmud,  can  be  sketched  only  in  very  general  outlines. 
The  starting-point,  indeed,  is  known  to  us  in  fuller  detail — 
the  priestly  law  introduced  by  Ezra  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ ;  and  then,  again,  the  culmination :  the  codification  of 
the  Jewish  law  in  the  Mishna  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  Between  these  two  points  lies  a  period  of  six 
centuriea  What  stage  of  development  had  Judaism  reached 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Maccabean  revolution  ?  We  can  only 
say,  it  was  already  on  the  way  to  those  results  which  are  set 
before  us  in  the  Mishna ;  and  the  Maccabean  age  was  simply  the 
period  of  the  greatest  crisis  through  which  it  was  called  to  pass 
during  that  whole  era.  The  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  its  earlier  development,  to  convert  the 
Jewish  people  to  heathenism.  The  result  was  that  the 
foundations  laid  before  ,by  Ezra  were  now  strengthened,  and 
the  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  la^  and. its  practical  appli- 
cations were  prosecuted  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  The  law 
which  Ezra  had  introduced  was  essentially  a  ceremonial  law. 
The  religion  of  Israel  is  there  reduced  to  strictly  legalized 
forms,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  more  secure  against  the 
influences  of  heathenism.  In  the  form  of  a  law  given  by 
God  Himself,  the  Jew  was  told  what  he  had  to  do  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  Jehovah,  what  festivals  he  should  cele- 

full  parallel  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Judas  in  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v. 
45-54) ;  the  omission  of  the  word  'xi»r»s  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  naturally  makes 
no  difference.  Compare  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  ersten 
Bucks  der  Maccahiier^  p.  108  :  *'  As  I  understand  the  verse,  its  meaning  is : 
Simon  took  all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Galilee  with  him  into  Judea ; 
because  after  his  withdrawal  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  new 
dangers  and  persecutions  from  the  heathen.  So  also  did  the  Syrian  inter- 
preter understand  it."  Grimm,  Ex^etisches  Handbuch,  p.  83  :  "  The  verse 
makes  no  other  impression  than  this,  that  Judas  took  with  him  into  Judea 
the  Jews  true  to  the  law  whom  he  found  in  Galilee  and  round  the  Jordan, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  new  troubles  on  his  departure.'' 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  N 
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brate,  what  sacrifices  he  should  offer,  what  tribute  he  should 
pay  to  the  priests  who  conduct  the  services,  and  generally 
what  religious  ceremonies  he  should  perform.  Precision  in 
the  observance  of  all  these  prescribed  rites  was  to  J)e  made 
henceforth  the  gauge  and  measure  of  piety.  And  in  order  to 
make  this  precision  as  exact  as  possible,  it  was  necessary  that 
an  authentic  interpretation  be  supplied.  A  special  order 
under  the  name  of  "  Scribes  "  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  engaged  upon  a  subtle  and 
refining  exposition  of  it.  But  the  pious  considered  it  to  be 
their  chief  business  to  fulfil  with  zeal  and  conscientiousness  the 
law  as  thus  expounded.  That  very  considerable  progress  in 
tins  direction  had  been  made  even  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bean  revolution.  There  was  a  religious  party  which  inter- 
preted the  Sabbath  command  so  strictly,  that  they  would 
rather  surrender  without  a  struggle  than  infringe  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  wielding  the  sword  (1  Mace  ii.^ 
32-38).  It  also  belonged  to  the  ideal  of  piety,  which  even 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  had  already  set  before  the 
eyes  of  his  comrades  in  the  faith  as  an  essential  condition, 
that  they  should  not  defile  themselves  with  the  eating  of  the 
food  of  the  heathen  (Daa.  L). 

But  alongside  of  this  legalistic  tendency  there  were  ope- 
rating in  Palestine,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
influences  of  an  altogether  difiPerent  kind,  which  proved  the 
more  decidedly  and  dangerously  hostile^  to  the  Jnterests  of 
the  law  and  its  promoters  the  longer  they  existed.  These 
were  the  Hellenizing  tendencies.  It  had  been  the  fond  dream 
of  Alexander  to  found  a  universal  empire,  which  would  be  held 
together  not  merely  by  the  unity  of  the  government,  but  also  by 
the  unity  of  language,  customs,  and  civilisation.  All  the  Oriental 
races  were  to  be  saturated  with  Hellenic  culture,  and  to  be 
bound  together  into  one  great  whole  by  means  of  this  intellectual 
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force.  He  therefore  took  care  that  always  Greek  colonists 
should  directly  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  army.  New  cities 
were  founded,  inhabited  only  by  Greeks,  and  also  in  the  old 
cities  Greek  colonists  were  settled.  Thus  over  one  half  of  Asia 
a  network  of  Greek  culture  was  stretched,  which  had  as  its 
object  the  reducing  under  its  influence  of  the  whole  surrounding 
regions.  The  successors  of  Alexander  continued  his  work ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  Greek  culture,  that 
it  fulfilled  in  large  measure  the  mission  which  Alexander  had 
assigned  it.  All  Western  Asia,  in  fact,  if  not  among  the  wide 
masses  of  the  population,  yet  certainly  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  became  thoroughly  Hellenized.  Even  in 
Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  this 
movement  was  in  full  progress.  It  cannot  indeed  be  proved 
that  all  those  cities,  which  we  have  come  to  reckon  during  the 
Boman  period  as  Hellenistic  cities  (see  §  22.  2  and  §  23.  1), 
had  been  already  Hellenized  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  period.  But  this  may  safely  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
the  majority  of  them.  Many  had  Hellenic  institutions  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  himself,  others  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  everywhere  Greek  influence  and  Greek  ideas  were 
promoted.^^  Even  in  the  pre-H^lJpr^'^  °ff>,  Qaasu.  ^  its  coins 
prove,  had  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  Greece;  from 
the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Alexander  it  was  a  Macedonian 
arsenal  and  residence  for  troops;  and  Josephus  describes  it  as  a 
TToXi^  *E\\r}vi^}^  Anthedon  by  its  very  name  betrays  its 
Greek  origin.  In  Ashkelon  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  stamped."     Ashdod  on  its  coins,  which  date  from  the 

"  See  the  proofs  given  in  §  22.  2  and  §  23.  1.  On  the  cities  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  see  :  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Helkn- 
itmtiSf  2  Aufl.  ThL  iiL  2,  pp.  202  if.,  302  if.  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philisUiische 
KiisU,  447-459. 
^*  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  6. 3.  For  the  rest,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  66  fl", 
"  The  proof  for  this  and  many  of  the  following  statements  is  given  in 
§  23.  1. 
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age  of  the  Diadocbae  or  even  earlier,  makes  use  indeed  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  but  writes  the  letters  in  Greek  characters 
(IP  AXAilA  ASINA).  Joppa  is  the  old  site  of  the  myth 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  was  in  the  age  of  the  Dia- 
docbae a  Macedonian  garrison  town.  Apollonia  is  manifestly  a 
foundation  of  the  Greek  times.  Straton's  Tower  has  indeed 
a  Greek  name,  but  was  really  founded  at  an  earlier  date  by  the 
Sidonians.  On  the  other  hand,  Dora  was  possibly  even  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  put  under  tribute  by  the  Athenians. 
In  Acre,  afterwards  Ptolemais,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Isaeus 
and  Demosthenes,  there  was  a  Greek  trading  colony.  The  coins 
impressed  there  with  the  name  of  Alexander  were  already  very 
numerous,  and  in  the  age  of  the  Diadochae  it  was  an  important 
garrison  town.  The  real  Hellenizing  and  refounding  of  it  as 
Ptolemais  was  probably  the  work  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus. 
— Along  with  these  coast  towns  we  must  also  include  a 
number  of  inland  cities.  We  know  certainly  of  Samaria  that 
it  was  colonized  by  Alexander.  Scythopolis  is  met  with 
bearing  this  Greek  name  as  early  as  the  third  century ;  and 
even  earlier  we  have  Paneion,  the  grotto  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  Along  with  Scythopolis, 
Poly  bins  (v.  70)  makes  mention  of  an  important  city  not 
otherwise  known,  Philoteria  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.c.  218,  which,  like  the 
similarly  named  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  had  its  name  probably 
from  a  sister  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus." — Of  the  cities  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  Hippus  and '  Gadara  were 
distinctly  reckoned  woXct?  'JBXX171//&9."  Pella  and  Dium  are 
denominated  Macedonian  cities,  and  were  founded  perhaps  by 

*•  On  the  Philotera  of  Upper  Egypt  (that  name  is  so  written),  see  Strabo, 
p.  769.  Our  Philoteria  in  Palestine  had  this  name  conferred  npon  it  at  a 
later  date,  and  is  identical  with  some  town  known  formerly  under  another 
designation.  A  trace  of  its  existence  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  Jannaus.    See  §  10  towards  the  conclusion. 

**  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  JetcSy  ii.  6.  3. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  latest  during  the  Diadochean  age. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  Gerasa  from  the  yipovre^,  the 
veterans  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
an  etymological  fancy.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  old 
capital  of  the  Ammonites  was  Hellenized  by  Ptolemy  II. 
PhUadelphus  under  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  And  finally, 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  speaks  generally  of  iroXei^ 
'EWrjviSe*;  within  the  boundaries  of  Judea  (2  Mace.  vi.  8). 

Within  the  encircling  network  of  Hellenistic  cities  the 
small  province  of  Judea  kept  itself  clear  of  the  influence  of 
Greek  customs  and  ways.  There,  too,  Hellenism  encroached 
more  and  more.  The  indispensable  requirements  of  daily  life 
obliged  the  Jews  to  make  use  of  the  universal  language  of  the 
Greeks.  How  otherwise  would  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands  have  been  possible  ?  But  with  the  language 
came  also  the  manners  and  customs,  and  indeed  the  whole 
culture  of  Greece.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  second  century  the 
progress  of  Hellenism  in  Palestine  must  have  already  become 
quite  observable.  For  only  thus  can  we  explain  how  a 
section  of  the  people,  including  the  upper  classes  and  the 
educated,  readily  gave  their  consent  to  the  Hellenizing  pro- 
jects of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  even  went  beyond  him  in 
carrying  them  out^* — Had  this  process  been  allowed  to  go  on 

*•  On  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  in  Palestine  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  that  even  among  men  well  disposed  towards  Judaism,  compare : 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor  (1875),  pp.  127-129.  Freudenthal  calls 
attention  particularly  to  the  following  points.  1.  The  Book  of  Aristeas 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Palestinian  scholars,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  Alexandria  for  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  were  skilled  in  Greek. 
2.  The  grandson  of  Jesus  Siracli,  who  translated  his  proverbs  into  Greek, 
was  a  native  of  Palestine.  The  Greek  translator  of  the  book  of  Esther 
was  also  a  Palestinian,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  book  in  the 
Septuagint. — But  further,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Jewish  Hellenist 
Eupolemus,  of  whose  works  fragments  are  still  extant  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  203-206),  is  to  be  identified  with  that  Eupolemus  of  Palestine  whom 
Judas  Macca1)eus  sent  as  leader  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Rome  (1  Mace 
viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 
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in  its  nataral  and  peaceful  coarse,  then  the  Judaism  of  Pales- 
tine would  probably  have  in  time  assumed  a  form  in  which 
it  would  be  scarcely  recognisable, — a  fonn  even  more  syncre- 
tistic  than  that  of  Philo.  For  it  belonged  to  the  very  essence 
of  Hellenism  that  it  should  dominate  and  colour  the  modes 
of  religious  worship,  and  at  least  clothe  them  in  Grecian 
garments.  We  find  it  so  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Nor 
would  it  have  happened  otherwise  in  Judea,  if  matters  there 
had  been  permitted  to  take  a  smooth  course.  But  the  more 
perfect  that  legalistic  Judaism  had  become  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  developed  the  central  principle  of 
Hellenism  had  grown  upon  the  other,  the  more  decided  and 
irreconcilable  did  the  opposition  between  the  two  appear. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  Jewish  people  itself  there  now  arose 
two  antagonistic  parties:  the  party  friendly  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  party  of  "  the  pious "  (Q^P!!),  ^AtriZaioi,  1  Mace, 
ii.  42,  viL  13),  who  held  stoutly  by  the  strict  ideal  of  the 
scribes.  But  the  whole  preliminary  history  of  the  Maccabean 
revolution  makes  it  evident  that  already  the  adherents  of  the 
former  party  were  in  the  majority.  Everything  seemed 
conspiring  to  present  before  Hellenism  an  open  door.  It 
appeared  as  if  nothing  else  was  now  left  for  "  the  pious  "  but 
to  form  themselves  into  a  sect  But  just  then  a  powerful 
reaction  set  in,  brought  about  by  the  attempt  of  an  unintel- 
ligent despot,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prematurely  and  with 
rude  violence  to  force  upon  them  Hellenic  institutions.  The 
Jewish  worship  was  to  be  completely  abolished,  purely  Greek 
rites  were  to  be  introduced,  all  Jewish  ceremonies  were  all  at 
once  to  be  forbidden.  It  was  just  the  extreme  and  radical 
character  of  this  attempt  that  saved  Judaism.  For  now  not 
only  the  strict  party  of  Chasidim,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  was  roused  to  do  battle  for  the  old  faith.  And  the 
further  development  of  events  led  to  the  complete  expulsion 
of  Hellenism  from  Jewish  soil,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion. 
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So  far  as  our  information  reaches,  this  is  the  only  example 
of  an  Oriental  religion  completely  emancipating  itself  from  the 
influence  of  Hellenism. 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  IV.  in  the  government  of 
Syria,  after  that  king  had  been  murdered  by  his  minister 
Heliodorus,  and  held  possession  of  the  throne  from  B.C.  175 
till  B.C.  164.^^  He  was  by  nature  a  genuine  despot,  eccentric 
and  undependable,  sometimes  extravagantly  liberal,  and  frater- 
nizing with  the  common  people  in  an  affected  manner ;  at 
other  times  cruel  and  tyrannical,  as  he  showed  himself  in  his 
treatment  of  Judea.  The  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Polybius 
describes  him  under  the  more  pleasing  aspect.  This  is  the 
sketch  he  gives :  ^^ — 

"  Sometimes  he  would  slip  away  from  the  palace  and  would 
appear  at  one  time  here,  at  another  time  there,  in  the  city,  saunter- 
ing along  in  company  with  one  or  two.  Very  often  he  was  to 
be  found  in  the  workshops  of  the  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths, 
where  he  would  chat  away  with  the  moulders  and  other  work- 
men, and  seek  to  impress  them  with  his  love  of  art.     Then 

^*  With  reference  to  tbe  particular  circumstances  under  which  Antioclius 
IV.  came  to  the  throne,  see  Appian.  Syr.  45  ;  Johannes  Antioch.  in  Miiller, 
Fragm.  hist,  graec,  iv.  558. 

^^  Polyb.  xxvi.  10:  'Hj  dvtioihpoKrKav  Ik  r^g  uvTi^;  iviart  roug  hpuTrovrec; 
w  Tvy(fit  r^;  To>vC6»;  oLKvav  i^eu'vtro  otvrepo^  k»1  Tphos-  MeiXiorx  he  Tpo^  rot; 
dpyvpoKcx-ttots  ivpioKMTO  Kui  xpi;cro;(Ofi/o/f,  tvpT/i(rt><oyuit  k»1  <Pt'K(nf)C9ap  Trpof  rov; 
ToptvTtig  Kotl  Toifs  eiXkovs  nx^itet;.  'Exc/rtf  Kui  fitrcc  hfifAoreiit  tiitipOiTFuv 
9vyKetTa^tti»6t9  uf4,i'hu  ^  rvxoty  xcei  firrei  ru9  'KetptivthTnfAOvrruv  ^iintv  trvA'tnvt 
ruv  tvrkMffTttTCiP.  'Orf  hi  ra¥  inerripup  at(f6otro  rtitu(  (rvittvujcovf*i»ov{  oxot/ 
hi^TOTi,  ouhfiiety  lfA(petvt»  'Trotiaets  'xupr^v  i7nKafttt^a»  ftfrei  Ktpetriov  k»1 
ovf^tayiast  aart  tw;  iFoKT^av;  htei  to  TUpttho^oy  din<rrufAS>ovs  ^fvyttv. 
rioXXax/;  o«  Keti  r«i»  /3<ta/X/x«)y  u'jrofiifififo;  fa^n^tt  r^^tyitup  ti»et>.etfit^»  Trtptijiu 
KctToi  rigy  ecyopecu  ecpjc^ttpsatet^avy  xal  rovg  fAtv  oe£/o(/^f»o;,  roi^s  df  xal 
vsptTTVirffCiif  'TrapiKohu  (Diptiv  etxn^  r^p  y)/^(po»y  xort  fAtit  itf  dyopttyofio; 
ysvYiTecij  TTori  hi  k»1  ug  hysfAap)CQi'  Tt;;c£jy  hi  r^;  dpxVi  ^oti  xu^ivetf  ixl  roit 
i'Kt(payTi»ov  ht'^pov  xecrd  ro  'jrctpek  '  VafAetmg  S$0Sj  hitiKOVi  rtip  Ktird  r^w  dyopdv 
ytypofAtvciv  avyotXhayfiUTUif  xeci  hiiKpiM  fAtroL  xoAX^f  oxot/^f  xal  xpo0vf*{»g. 
*££  Zp  f<V  dvopiup  iyt  ruv  dv^puxaw  rovg  irtttKug'  ol  f^iv  ydp  k^f>.^  riwd 
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he  would  condescend  to  familiar  intercourse  with  any  sort  of 
people  he  chanced  to  come  across,  and  would  carouse  with 
the  meanest  strangers  who  might  happen  to  be  present.  But 
when  he  learned  that  young  folks  anywhere  were  to  have  a 
drinking  bout,  he  would  iappear  among  them  unexpectedly 
with  horn  and  bagpipe,  so  that  most,  through  sudden  fright, 
would  rush  precipitately  away.  Often,  too,  he  laid  aside  his 
royal  robes,  and,  dressed  in  a  toga,  would  go  to  the  fonim  as 
a  suppliant  for  an  office.  He  would  then  seize  some  by  the 
hand,  others  he  would  embrace,  and  entreat  them  to  give  him 
their  vote,  sometimes  for  the  office  of  aedile,  sometimes  for 
that  of  tribune  of  the  people.  If  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  office,  and  was  seated  according  to  Roman  custom  in  the 
ivory  chair  of  state,  he  would  take  into  consideration  the 
cases  that  were  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  the  forum,  and  give 
his  decisions  with  much  earnestness  and  conscientiousness. 
Rational  people,  therefore,  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think  about 
him.  Some  regarded  him  as  a  simple  and  homely  man, 
others  looked  upon  him  as  crazed.  He  acted  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  bestowal  of  his  gifts.  To  some  he  gave  bone 
dice,  to  others  dates,  to  others  gold.  But  if  perchance  he 
should  meet  any  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  he 
would  give  him  unexpected  presents.     But  in  the  sacrifices 

ceMy  flveti  uTt^.atfifiaifoifj  0/  ii  fiCtii»6fHPoif.  Kcti  yelp  nrfpl  rug  ^upieii  iv 
TegpuirTiiato;'  fhiiov  yap  rots  fih  drrpuyatXovg  }inpKxhtiovs^  rctg  it  ^o/»/«o- 
ftetXeivovfj  uKKai;  it  ;^9t/a/ov.  K«i  f£  tL'xttrrfiatUi  ii  riatv  ipTvyx*»^Vy  ws  ftvj 
iopuKtt  xoTf,  ioilcv  hupteis  iiTpoa^ox^ot/^.  '£y  2f  rulg  'xpo:  t»(  7r6Xti;  Bwlettf 
KUt  ratg  t^o;  tovc  ^tovs  rtf4,ul{  Trttmrecg  vxtpijSecXs  rovg  /Sf/Sccff/Xfi/xcrac;.  Tovro 
2*  dp  ri{  TtKfAipeitro  g»  r«  rou  'xttp  * A^YiPcttoif  ^OhvfAxnUu  xetl  ray  'xrtpl  ro» 
ly  A^Xtf  (iafAoit  Ayhptavraif,  ^ETiot/ro  2f  koLv  ro?;  iififtoototg  l^ci>.uyfiotSj  vrt 
inf^orav  1}  roi  fiuXuPiiu  iriic'KinpufAiittL^  Kfp»fiitt»  tia(pipofAha»  etvru  fAvpu9  rZy 
ff-oXt/TcXirrMTMy.  "Ors  Ktct  rtpo:  c/xo'yro;,  MaKapm  tart  vfAug  0/  ^eutKu;  kmI 
01  roiovroi;  xP^f^*^^^  '"'^  iiuOrti  qSv,  xal  fAtihiv  rov  eLvBewroy  vpoawx-^y.,  Svov 
iicttyos  rii  i^^s  sXoDro,  fT«/crfX^«v  tToiifity  ecvrcv  Kotrcixv^^yett  rr,g  Ki(pu7^7i; 
ftiyioroy  KtpttfAtoy  xoXi^rf Af^rcftrov  fivpov^  rij;  areLxrin  KciXovfAiyniy  it;  'Jratyreii 
dyturatrems  Kv'kit9$ett  Xovfttpovs  r^  f^^P^*  ««i  oiti  riip  y>nvxP^^Ta  KavMxl'jr' 
rtrretg  ykktrm  vapix,uy^  xaBuTtp  k»1  oivtov  to»  fiuat'hiu. 
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which  he  had  offered  up  in  cities,  and  in  the  honours  which 
he  gave  to  the  gods,  he  went  beyond  all  other  kings.  As  a 
proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
and  the  images  around  the  altar  at  Delos.  He  was  wont  also 
to  bathe  in  the  public  baths,  when  they  were  quite  full  of 
their  habitual  visitors,  where  vessels  of  the  most  costly 
perfumes  would  be  brought  to  him.  When  somebody  once 
said  to  him :  '  Happy  art  thou,  0  king,  since  thou  hast  such 
perfumes  and  givest  forth  such  fragrance ;  *  he  went  on  the 
following  day,  without  having  said  anything  to  the  man,  to 
the  place  where  he  bathed,  and  showered  upon  his  head  the 
contents  of  a  large  vase  of  that  most  precious  ointment  called 
stacte ;  whereupon  all  made  a  rush  forward  in  order  to  wash 
themselves  with  the  ointment  But  on  account  of  the 
slipperiness  of  the  pavement  many  fell,  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  king  himself  joining  in  the  mirth." — Thus 
far  Polybius.  Diodonis  and  Livy  give  similar  accounts. 
They  give  special  prominence  to  his  love  of  pomp  and  his 
munificence.  Brilliant  spectacles,  magnificent  buildings, 
kingly  presents,  these  were  the  sort  of  things  in  which  he 
delighted.^®  But  in  everything  he  was  inclined  to  rush  to 
extravagant  extremes,  so  that  Polybius  already  styled  him 
hriiiavTi^  rather  than  iTn<f>avTj^}^ 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  man,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  seeking  to  discover  any  very  deep  motives  for  his 
proceedings  against  Judea.  Tacitus  has,  upon  the  whole, 
given  a  fair  estimate  of  them  when  he  said :  Antiochus  strove 
to  overthrow  the  superstition  of  the  Jews  and  to  introduce 

**  Compare  generally,  PolybiuB,  zxviii.  18.  3,  xxix.  9.  13,  xxxi.  3  f. — 
Diodonis,  xxix.  32,  xxxL  16  (ed.  Mtlller). — Livnr,  xli.  30. — Ptolemy  VII. 
in  MilUer,  Fragnu  hist,  graec  iii.  186. — Heliodoriis  in  Midler,  Fragm.  hist, 
graec.  iv.  425. 

^^  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  p.  439  (in  the  editions  of  Polybius,  xxvi.  10) : 
IIoXi//3<o;  i»  rri  tKTfi  kuI  UKO<rrp  riw  'Irro^/«y  »«Xf?  mutov  'Ev/^cey^  xul  w* 
£xi^«i>^  d/ac  ret:  Tpi^Ui. 
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among  them  Greek  customs,  but  was  prevented  by  the  war 
with  the  Parthians  "from  improving  the  condition  of  this 
most  detestable  race."**  His  endeavour  was  to  advance 
everywhere  the  lustre  of  Greek  culture.  In  Judea  a  section 
of  the  people  declared  in  favour  of  his  plans.  He  was 
naturally  prepared  to  give  that  party  his  support,  and  to  make 
over  to  it  the  government  of  Judea.  But  when  the  Jewish 
people  organized  an  opposition  to  these  schemes,  this  roused 
the  capricious  humour  of  the  despot.  He  first  of  all  chastised 
the  refractory  people  by  plundering  the  rich  treasures  of  their 
temple,  which  must  have  been  very  enticing  to  the  king,  now 
sorely  in  need  of  money.  Then,  as  the  opposition  still  con- 
tinued, he  proceeded  to  radical  and  sweeping  measures.  The 
Jewish  worship  was  completely  suspended,  all  Jewish  cere- 
monies were  strictly  forbidden,  and  with  rude  violence  a 
thoroughgoing  Hellenizing  process  was  attempted. 

At  the  head  of  the  party  in  Judea  attached  to  the  old  faith 
at  the  time  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ascended  the  throne, 
stood  the  high  priest  of  that  day,  Onias  III.  The  leader  of 
the  party  friendly  to  the  Greeks  was  his  own  brother  Jesus, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known  under  his  Greek  name,  Jason."  In 
Jerusalem  the  inclination  in  favour  of  Greek  customs  was 
already  so  strong  that  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  could  venture 
upon  the  attempt  to  seize  the  government  for  themselves,  and 
to  carry  out  their  plans  by  force.  Jason  promised  the  king  a 
great  sum  of  money, — whether  as  a  gift  bestowed  once  and  for 
all,  or  as  a  regular  tribute,  is  not  very  clear, — if  he  would 
transfer  to  him  the  high-priesthood,  permit  him  to  erect  a 
gymnasium  and  an  ephebeion,  and  finally  allow  "  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  to   be  enrolled  as  Antiocheans,"  tou?  iv 

*•  Tacitus,  HiHoriay  y.  8:  rex  Antiochus  demere  superstUionem  et  mores 
Oraecorum  dare  ddnisus^  quominus  taeterrimam  gentem  in  meHiu  mxUarety 
Parihorum  hello  prohibitus  est, 

^^  That  Jaeon  was  originally  called  Jesus,  is  mentioned  by  Joaephus, 
Antiq,  xiL  5.  1. 
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^lepoaoKv^oi^  ^Avrio'xeU  avar/pd'>^ai,  that  is,  grant  them  the 
title  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Antioch.^  Antiochus  was 
quite  ready  to  concede  all  this.  Onias  was  driven  out,  and 
Jason  was  installed  as  high  priest.'*  The  Hellenizing  process 
was  now  carried  on  with  energy.  There  is  indeed  no  mention  of 
any  attack  having  been  made  upon  the  Jewish  religion.  But  in 
every  other  direction  he  put  down  "  the  institutions  that  were 
according  to  the  law,  and  brought  up  new  customs  against  the 
law"  (2  Mace.  iv.  11).  A  gymnasium  was  erected  below  the 
castle ;  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  exercised  themselves  in 
the  gymnastic  arts  of  the  Greeks.  The  very  priests  forsook 
their  service  at  the  altar  and  took  part  in  the  games  of  the 
palaestra.  The  contempt  for  Jewish  customs  went  so  far  that 
many  sought  artificially  to  remove  the  traces  of  their  circum- 
cision.** With  a  latitudinarianism  of  a  genuinely  Hellenistic 
type,  Jason  sent  a  contribution  to  the  sacrificial  festival  of 
Hercules  at  the  games  celebrated  every  fourth  year  at  Tyre. 
This,  however,  was  so  offensive  to  the  Jews  entrusted  with 

'^  On  the  meaning  of  this  formula,  see  commentaries  by  Grimm  and 
Keil  on  2  Mace  iv.  9.  Compare  also  the  history  of  Ptolemais,  §  23 
(Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  90  f.). 

-^  2  Mace.  iv.  7-10. — Josephus  tells  the  story  differently.  For  while, 
according  to  2  Maccabees,  Onias  had  been  deposed  and  subsequently,  even 
after  Jason  had  himself  lost  the  high-priesthood,  murdered  (2  Mace  iv. 
33,  34),  Josephus  simply  says  that  after  the  death  of  Onias  his  brother 
Jesus  obtained  the  rank  of  high  priest  (Antiq.  xii.  5.  1 :  /ixo^avoVro;  ^Oviov 

But  the  narrative  of  Josephus  is  evidently  given  in  a  summary  manner 
and  inexactly ;  and  the  representation  of  2  Maccabees  is  confirmed  by 
Dan.  ix.  26,  xi.  22,  since  these  passages  probably  refer  to  Onias  III. 

'*  See  generally,  2  Mace.  iv.  11-17  ;  1  Mace  L  11-15  ;  Josephus, 
Ardiq,  xii.  5.  1.  Removing  the  traces  of  circumcision  (1  Mace.  i.  15, 
fTToifivuv  iuvTois  tLKpofivaTtai)  was  done  with  a  view  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  the  heathen  in  the  baths  and  in  the  exercise  grounds.  It  seems, 
according  to  various  reports,  to  have  become  still  more  common  in  later 
times.  See  especially,  Paulus  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  Epiphanius,  De  menmris 
et  pojiderihusy  §  16.  Jerome  {adv,  Jovinian.  i.  21,  0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  270 ; 
comm.  in  Jes.  Hi.  1  =  0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  601  sq.)  is  wrong  ia  declaring 
the  operation  impossible.     Compare  generally,  Buxtorf,  Lex,  ChalcL  coL 
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the  carrying  of  it,  that  they  entreated  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  to  building  ships.'^* 

For  three  years,  from  b.c.  174  to  b.c.  171,  Jason  admini- 
stered his  office  after  this  fashion.  Then  he  fell,  through  the 
machinations  of  a  rival,  who  continued  his  work  in  a  manner 
still  more  contemptible.  Menelaus,  by  promising  still  larger 
gifts  of  money,  was  able  to  bring  about  Jason's  overthrow, 
and  to  secure  the  transference  to  himself  of  the  high  priest's 
office.^  He  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  people  by  appropriating  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  He 
also  was  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  the  former  high 
priest  Onias  III.,  who  had  sought  the  asylum  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Daphne,  from  which,  however,  he  was  decoyed  and 
treacherously  murdered.^ 

Meanwhile  Jason  had  not  abandoned  his  claims  to  the 
high-priesthood.  In  B.C.  170,  when  Antiochus  was  engaged 
upon  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
stroke  in  making  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  forcing  his 
rival  to  betake  himself  for  protection  to  the  castle.  This 
success  of  Jason  was,  accorfing  to  the  representation  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  occasion  that  led  to  the  king's 
direct    interference    against    Jerusalem.       Antiochus    looked 

1274  sqq.,  under  the  word  ^K»D.     Lossius,  De  epispaamo  Judaico  (also  in 

Ugolini  Thes.  t  xxii.).  Qroddek,  De  Judaeis  praeputium  cUtraherUihus  (in 
Schoettgen,  Horae  hebr.  i.  1159-1177,  and  in  Ugolini  Th^s.  xxii.).  Liglit- 
foot»  Horae  hebr.  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18  {0pp.  ii.  899).  Wolf,  Curae  phil.  in 
Nov.  Test,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  Wetstein,  Nov,  Test,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec.y  ed.  Harles,  iii.  695,  on  Symniachus.  Lvibkert, 
Der  jiidische  fx/^x«w^oV  {Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  pp.  657-664). 
Winer,  RecUworterhuch,  art.  Beschneidung^  at  the  end.  Grimm.  Com- 
mentary on  1  Mace.  i.  15.     Steiner  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  L  410. 

"  2  Mace.  iv.  18-20. 

*•  2  Mace.  iv.  23-27.  According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  1,  consult 
also  XV.  3.  1,  xix.  6.  2,  Menelaus  was  Jason's  brother.  But  this  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  seems  generally  at 
this  point  to  be  pretty  accurately  informed. 

*^  See  generally,  2  Mace.  iv.  27-50. 
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upon  the  proceeding  as  a  slight  to  his  majesty,  and  resolved 
to  chastise  the  rebellious  city.^ 

When,  toward  the  end  of  B.C.  170,  he  had  returned  from 
Egypt,*^  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  in  person  with  his 
army,  and  there  gave  direction  for  a  terrible  massacre,  and 
plundered  the  enormous  treasures  of  the  Jewish  temple,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  assistance  from  Menelaus 
himself.  All  the  valuable  articles,  among  them  the  three 
great  golden  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
and  the  table  of  shewbread  (on  these  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  L  p. 
281  f.),  he  carried  away  with  him  to  Antioch.^ 

The  cup  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  the  believing 
Israelites,  however,  had  not  yet  been  completely  drained,  and 
the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Two  years  later,  in  B.C.  168, 
Antiochus  undertook  another  expedition  against  Egypt.  But 
this  time  the  Romans  took  the  field  against  him.  The 
Koman  general,  Fopilius  Laenas,  had  sent  him  a  decree  of 
senate,  in  which  he  was  required,  if  he  were  to  avoid  being 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  Rome,  to  abandon  once  for  all  his 
schenfes  against  Egypt ;  and  when  Antiochus  answered  that 
he  wished  time  to  consider  the  matter,  Popilius  gave  him  that 
well-known  brief  ulti7natum,  describing  a  circle  round  about  him 
with  his  staff  and  addressing  him  with  a  determined  "  ivravda 
fiov\€vov,'*  Antiochus  was  thus  compelled,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Romans.^  The  result 
of  this  blasting  of  his  plans  with  regard  to  Egypt  was  that 

"  2  Mace.  V.  1-11. 

'*  According  to  1  Mace.  i.  20,  supported  by  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  5.  3, 
this  expedition  was  made  in  the  Seleucid  year  143,  or  B.c.  170-169. 

^  1  Mace.  i.  20-24 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  3  ;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21. — For 
the  fact  of  the  plundering  of  the  temple,  Josephus  in  Contra  Apumtm^ 
ii.  7,  refers  to  the  statements  of  Polybius,  Strabo,  Nicolaus  Damascenus, 
Timagenes,  Castor,  Apollodorus. 

**  Polybius,  xxix.  11.  Diodorus,  xxxi.  2  (ed.  MiiUer).  Livy,  xlv.  12 
Appian,  Syriacay  c.  66.    Justin,  xxxiv.  3.    Compare  Dan.  xi.  29  1 
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Antiochus  directed  his  energies  immediately  to  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Jewish  religion.^  Since  nothing  more 
could  be  done  in  Egypt,  he  would  carry  out  all  the  more 
determinedly  his  schemes  in  Judea.  He  sent  a  chief  collector 
of  the  tribute  to  Judea  (his  name  is  not  given  in  1  Mace. 
L  29,  but  in  2  Mace.  v.  24  he  is  called  Apollonius),  with 
orders  to  Hellenize  Jerusalem  thoroughly.**  The  Jewish 
population  which  would  not  yield  was  treated  with  great 
barbarity ;  the  men  were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  into  slavery.  Whoever  was  able  escaped  from  the  city. 
In  place  of  the  Jewish  population  thus  destroyed,  strangers 
were  brought  in  as  colonists.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  henceforth 
a  Greek  city.*^  In  order  that  such  measures  might  have 
enduring  efifect,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down  ;  but 
the  old  city  of  David  was  fortified  anew  and  made  into  a 
powerful  stronghold,  in  which  a  Syrian  garrison  was  placed. 
This  garrison  remained  in  possession  of  the  citadel  during  all 
the  subsequent  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  and  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  kings  amid  all  changes.  Simon 
was  the  first,  twenty-six  years  after  this,  in  B.a  142—141,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  so  to  vindicate  the 
independence  of  the  Jews.^ 

'2  This  connection  between  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  and 
the  persecutions  in  Palestine  is  pointed  out  in  Dan.  xi.  30  f. 

*'  The  sending  of  this  Apollonius,  if  we  compare  1  Mace.  i.  20  and  i. 
64  with  1  Mace  i.  29,  occurred  in  the  Selencid  year  146,  or  B.c.  168-167. 

»*  1  Mace.  i.  29-40  ;  2  Mace.  v.  2^-26  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiL  5.  4— It 
is  evident  from  1  Mace.  L  38  compared  with  1  Mace  i.  30-32  and  2  Mace. 
V.  24,  that  what  was  chiefly  aimed  at  was  the  exterminating  of  the  Jewish 
population  and  the  repeopling  of  the  city  with  Greek  or  Qrecianized 
inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  quite  the  same  procedure  which  the  Jews 
themselves  carried  out  at  a  later  period  in  Joppa  and  Qslzslt&  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  11  and  43-48).  On  the  consequences  of  these  measures,  see  1  Mace. 
iL  18,  iiL  36,  46. 

**  The  eUp6vo>ii(  of  Jerusalem  had  been  already  frequently  referred  to 
during  the  previous  years  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  27,  v.  6).  But  it  was  now 
newly  strengthened,  1  Mace.  i.  33-36  ;  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiL  6.  4,  while 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  1  Mace.  i.  31.    On  the  taking 
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The  destruction  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Jerusalem 
was  only  a  means  towards  the  chief  end  after  which 
Antiochus  was  striving.  Throughout  the  whole  land  the  ' 
Jewish  religion  was  to  be  rooted  out,  and  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  gods  introduced.  The  observance  of  all  Jewish 
rites,  especially  of  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  was  -for- 
bidden on  the  pain  of.  death-,  the  -Jewish  mode  of  worship 
was  abolished.  In  all  the  cities  of  Judea  sacrifices  were  to 
be  ofiFered  to  the  heathen  deities.  Officers  were  sent  into 
all  the  districts,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
commands  of  the  king  were  strictly  obeyed.  Wherever 
any  one  showed  reluctance,  obedience  was  enforced  with 
violence.     Once  a  month  a  rigorous  search  was  instituted : 

of  this  citadel  by  Simon,  see  I  Mace.  ziii.  49-52  ;  during  the  period 
intervening  it  is.  often  referred  to  (1  Mace.  ii.  31,  iii.  46,  iv.  2,  41, 
vi.  18-21,  26,  32,  ix.  52,  53,  x.  6-9,  32,  xi.  20  f.,  41,  xii.  36,  xiii.  21).— 
The  situation  of  this  citadel  is  one  of  the  most  debateable  questions  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  seems  to  me  an  incontestable  result  of 
modem  investigations,  tliat  it  lay  on  the  southern  sloi)e  of  the  eastern  hill, 
therefore  to  the  south  of  the  temple  rock.  Then  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  built  in  place  of  the  city  of  David  would  be  out  of  the  questioji 
(I  Mace  L  33,  ii.  31,  vii.  32,  xiv.  36).  But  the  city  of  David,  according 
to  Neh.  iiL  15,  lay  evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siloah,  therefore 
south  of  the  temple,  and  indeed  not  on  the  great  western  hill  on  which 
at  this  day  the  main  part  of  the  city  lies,  but  on  a  separate  eminence 
of  the  rising  ground  to  the  eabt,  that  is,  on  the  temple  rock.  For  Zion, 
on  which  the  city  of  David  lay  (2  Sam.  v.  7  ;  1  Kings  viii.  1),  is  not,  a^ 
later  Christian  tradition  represents  it,  the  west  hill,  but  that  same  rising 
ground  on  which  the  temple  lay,  therefore  the  east  hilL  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  usual  phraseology  of  1  Maccabees,  where  "  Zion  "  and  "  the  temple 
rock "  are  used  as  identical  terms  (1  Mace.  iv.  37-60,  v.  54,  vi.  48-62, 
vii.  33).  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  statements  would  long  ago  have 
been  recognised,  were  it  not  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  those  days.  For  at  present  there  is  no  rising  ground 
visible  to  the  south  of  the  temple  site  which  could  have  been  suitable  lor 
a  citadel.  But  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  otherwise  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  excavations  of  Guthe,  according  to  which  "  a  tolerably  deejj 
but  not  completely  traced  depression,  which  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  turns  round  the  southern  spur  of  the  temple  rock,  so  that  a 
fortress  on  the  ridge  of  this  spur  would  liave  a  natural  protection  on  all 
sides "  (see  Furrer's  Review  of  Guthe's  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
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if  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law  were  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one,  or  if  any  one  had  had  his  child  circumcised, 
he  was  put  to  death.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  15th  Chisleu  of 
the  Seleucid  year  145,  that  is,  in  December  b.c.  166,  at  the 
great  altar  of  burnt-ofifering  a  pagan  altar  was  built,  and  on 
25  th  Chisleu,  for  the  first  time,  a  sacrifice  was  oflfered  upon 
it  (1  Maca  i.  54,  59 ;  this  is  "  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,"  DOfcto  ppE^  or  Dt?y  PP?',  LXX. :  ^BiXvyfia  rr}^ 
iprjfuaaeaf:,  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  speaks,  Dan.  xi 
31,  xii.  11).  This  sacrifice,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  was  rendered  to  the 
Olympic  Zeus,  to  whom  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
dedicated.  The  Jews  were  also  compelled  to  keep  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  crowned  with  ivy,  marching  in  procession 
as  devotees  of  Bacchus.^ 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  relates  wonderful  stories 


Theolog.  Literaturzeitungj  1884,  p.  278).  —  The  theory  here  set  forth  in 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  citadel  is  opposed  by  Olshausen,  Zur  Topo- 
graphie  des  alten  Jerusalem,  Kiel  1833,  p.  6  ff.  Caspar!,  Zion  und  die 
Akra  der  SyreVy  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit,  and  "  Chronol.  and  Geograph. 
Introduction  to  Life  of  Christ,"  Edin.  1876,  p.  271.  Menke,  Bibelatlas 
(1868),  Blatt  V.  Riess,  Tiib.  Theolog.  Quartalschr.  1870,  pp.  181-215,  and 
Biblische  Qeographie,  1872,  pp.  95-97.  Klaiber,  Zeitschr.  des  deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins,  Bd.  iii.  1880,  pp.  189-213  ;  iv.  1881,  pp.  18-56  ;  xi. 
1888,  pp.  1-37.  Spiess,  Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,  1881,  pp.  32-42. 
Guthe,  Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  Bd.  v.  1882,  pp,  313-332.  Muhlau,  art 
"  Zion  "  in  Riehm*s  Worterbuch.  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i. 
267  f.  Birch,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statements,  1877  ff. 
Then  directly  opposed  to  this  theory :  Gatt,  Tiib.  Theolog.  Quartalschr. 
1884,  pp.  34-84.  For  other  literature  see  above,  p.  19,  and  Arnold,  art 
"  Zion  "  in  1st  ed.  of  Herzog,  xviii.  620-622  ;  and  Jerusalem,  by  Schultz 
in  the  2nd  edition,  vL  575.  Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  biblische  Geschichte, 
ii.  1,  274.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1881,  p.  177  ff.  Ewald,  History 
of  Israel,  voL  v.  p.  318  flf.  Milman,  History  of  Christianity,  voL  L 
p.  318. 

^8  See  generally  :  1  Mace.  L  41-64 ;  2  Mace.  vi.  1-11.  Josephus,  Antiq, 
xii.  6.  4;  Dan.  vii.  25,  viii.  11  f.,  ix.  27,  xi.  31  if.,  xii.  11.— The  month 
Chisleu  of  the  Seleucid  year  145  (1  Mace.  i.  64)  is  not,  as  has  been  usually 
assumed,  December  B.C.  167,  but  December  b.c.  168. 
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of  the  bright  martyr  courage  with  which  a  certain  section  of 
the  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  With  consider- 
able rhetorical  extravagance  it  tells  how  an  old  man  ninety 
years  of  age,  called  Eleasar,  was  tortured ;  and  then  also  seven 
brothers,  one  after  another,  suflfered  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mother,  who  at  last  herself  likewise  met  a  martyr's  death.^ 
The  question  of  the  accuracy  of  these  details  must  be  left 
undecided.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  circle  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  all  the  violent  measures  of  the  persecutors, 
remained  true  to  the  faith  and  customs  of  their  fathers.  For 
their  encouragement  an  unknown  author,  under  the  name  of 
Daniel,  published  a  hortatory  and  consolatory  treatise,  in 
which  he  set  before  his  fellow-believers,  for  stimulus  and 
incitement,  stories  culled  from  the  history  of  earlier  times, 
and  with  confident  assurance  of  faith  represents  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  heathen  rule,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
worldly  oppressors  of  the  people  of  God  (Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  44  fif.).  The  eflfect  of  such  a  work  we  can  easily  conceive 
must  have  been  very  great. 

The  passive  resistance  thus  shown  was  soon  succeeded  by 
open  revolt, — viewed  from  a  human  point  of  view,  a  fool- 
hardy enterprise ;  for  how  could  the  small  nation  of  the  Jews 
secure  any  permanent  advantage  over  the  forces  of  the  king  ? 
But  religious  enthusiasm  waits  not  to  ask  about  possibilities 
of  success.  The  excitement  broke  forth  into  revolution  in 
the  town  of  Modein,  at  the  call  of  a  priest  of  the  order  of 
Joarib,  named  Mattathias,  and  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleasar,  and  Jonathan.*     When  the  king's  oiSBcer  had 

•'  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  42.  This  story  forms  the  theme  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees,  see  Div.  iL  voL  iii.  pp.  244-248,  and  has  also  been 
treated  in  the  later  Jewish  literature ;  see  Zunz,  Die  goUesdienstlichen 
VortrUge  der  Jvden^  p.  124.  On  the  use  made  of  it  in  Christian  ascetical 
literature,  see  Div.  iL  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 

ss  X  Mace.  ii.  1-5.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  6.  1. — The  name  of  the  place 
is  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  according  to  the  best  reading, 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  L  0 
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entered  that  place,  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  heathen  sacrifice,  Mattathias  refased  to  obey  the  com- 
mand. "  Though  all  the  nations,"  said  he,  "  that  are  under 
the  king's  dominion  obey  him,  and  fall  away  every  one 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent  to  his 
commandments,  yet  will  I  and  my  sons  and  my  brothers  walk 
in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances."     When  he  saw  a  Jew 

as  Molitv  (so  Fritzsche,  1  Mace.  ii.  1,  15,  23,  70,  xiii.  25,  30 ;  only  in  ix. 
19,  Mejhttfc);  in  Josephus,  ed.  Bekker,  AiUiq,  xii.  6.  1,  11.  2,  xiii.  6.  5,  it 
is  Mului;  in  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  1.  3,  it  is  ^Imniy,  In  the  Mislina,  Pem- 
chim  ix.  2  and  Chcujiga  iii.  5,  the  reading  vacillates  between  D^J^HIO  and 
n^jniD,  while  indeed  the  latter  form  has  in  both  cases  a  preponderating 
authority.  It  may,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  an  emendation.  In  both  passages  D^JTIIOn  p  is  rendered 
"from  Modiim,"  a  distance  from  Jerusiilem  is  represented  as  giving 
release  from  the  discharge  of  certain  legal  obligations.  It  was  therefore 
assumed  that  D^jniD  was  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  and  the  form  was 
changed  accordingly.  A  man  from  Modiim  is  called  in  Ahoth  iii.  11, 
^Xrnon.  Eusebius  writes  M>}8«//t« ;  Jerome,  Modeim.  In  regard  to  its 
variations  of  form,  it  may  be  compared  with  Sepphoris  (p1DV»  D^^DV, 
^^DV.  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  13G).  The  plural  is  formed  sometimes  in 
the  Aramaic,  sometimes  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  sometimes  in  a  quite 
independent  and  peculiar  style.  —  For  determining  its  situation  the 
following  are  decisive  : — (1)  The  fact  that  the  beautiful  mausoleum  built 
there  for  his  parents  and  four  brothers  could  be  seen  from  the  sea 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30) ;  (2)  The  statement  of  Eusebius,  to  whose  time  tlie 
place  was  still  known,  Onomasticoriy  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  281 :  Mi}dff<V,  Kufivi 

»v»  ItUvvTui.  So,  too,  Jerome,  Onomusticoii^  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  140:  Modeim, 
vicus  juxta  DiospoUm,  wide  fuerunt  Maccabaei,  quorum  hodieqiie  ibidem 
sepulcra  mondrantur.  It  must  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lydda  (Diospolis),  and  on  a  higher  site,  therefore  up  toward 
the  mountains.  The  conjecture,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  be  identified 
with  the  Soba  of  the  present  day,  two  and  a  half  hours'  journey  west  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  monkish  tradition,  cannot  be  entertained  for 
a  moment  (Tobler,  Topographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  896  ff.).  It  may  rather 
now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  modem  village  eUMedljeh,  east  of 
Lydda,  at  the  entrance  into  the  mountain  region,  marks  the  spot  of  the 
ancient  Modein.  This  was  suggested  first  of  all  by  the  Franciscan, 
Emmanuel  Forner  (in  le  Monde,  1866,  quoted  by  Guerin)  ;  then  by  Neu- 
bauer,  G^ographie  du  Talmud^  1868,  p.  99.     Fritzsche  in  SchenkePs  Bibel- 
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preparing  to  oflfer  sacrifice,  he  rushed  forward  and  slew  him 
upon  the  altar.  He  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  and 
levelled  the  altar  to  the  ground.** 

He  then  fled  along  with  his  sons  into  the  mountains. 
But  soon  a  terrible  disaster  proved  to  him  that  mere  flight 
meant  nothing  less  than  utter  destruction.  Multitudes  of 
like-minded  men  had  now  withdrawn  into  hiding-places  in 
the  desert.  There  they  were  sought  after  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  attack  was  made 
upon  them  on  a  Sabbath  day ;  and  since  they  declined  to 
offer  any  resistance  because  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were 
remorselessly  hewn  down  to  the  last  man,  along  with  their 
wives  and  children.*^  To  the  vigorous,  strong  -  minded 
Mattathias  such  a  martyrdom  seemed  a  poor  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  cause  of  God.  He  and  those  about  him 
resolved  to  proceed  to  action,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  not 
even  to  scruple  engaging  in  battle  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  now  the  "  Pious,"  'AaiSatoi,  D^*}^pn,  attached  themselves 
to  him ;  that  is,  those  who  proved  faithful  in  their  observance 
of  the  law,  who  had  hitherto  showed  their  resolution  simply 
in  endurance.*^  Mattathias  then  gathered  together  all  the 
men  fit  for  battle,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  faith, 
passed  with  them  up  and  down  through  the  country,  over- 
turned the  altars,  slew  the  apostate  Jews,  circumcised  un- 

hxicon,  iv.  233.  Sandreczki  in  Ausland,  1871,  Nr.  36.  Qu^rin,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Palestinej  Sarmne,  ii.  66-64,  396,  404-413,  416-426  ;  Galilee,  i. 
46-57.  Miihlau  in  Riehm's  Handw&rterbiich  des  bibL  AUertumSy  p.  1009^ 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Gonder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  297, 
341-352;  and  the  great  Englisli  Map,  Sheet  xiv. 

*^  1  Mace.  ii.  15-26.     Josephus,  Aniiq.  xii.  6.  2. 

^^  1  Mace.  ii.  27-38.     Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  6.  2. 

**  The  reading  at/i»»y«y^  *A<7/J«/«*»,  1  Mace.  ii.  42,  has  been  rightly 
received  by  Fritzsche  into  the  text  That  the  Asidaeans  were  not  iden- 
tical Mdth  the  circle  of  Mattathias  has  been  specially  emphasized  by  Well- 
liausen  in  his  Pharisder  und  SaddtLcUer,  pp.  78-86.  They  did  indeed 
make  common  cause  with  the  Maccabees,  but  afterwards  they  again 
separated  from  them  (1  Mace.  vii.  13).    Compare  also  Lucius,  Der  Essen- 
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circumcised  children,  and  gave  encouragement  to  all  to 
engage  in  open  hostility  to  the  heathen  persecutors.** 

The  work  thus  begun  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  long  to 
carry  on.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  in  B.C. 
167-166,  in  the  Seleucid  year  146  (1  Mace.  ii.  70), 
Mattathias  died,  after  exhorting  his  sons  to  continue  the 
work,  and  recommending  Simon  as  a  man  of  counsel,  and 
Judas  as  best  qualified  to  act  as  leader  in  battle.  Amid 
great  lamentations  he  was  buried  at  Modein.^ 

And  thus  now  Judas  came  to  the  front  as  head  of  the 
movement  His  surname,  6  Maxxa^alo^,  from  which  the 
whole  ^party  has  received  the  name  of  Maccabees,  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  designate  him  as  the  vigorous,  sharp- 
beating  warrior,  from  •"'^^o,  "  the  hammer."  ^     "  In  his  acts 

ismuSf  1881,  p.  91  f. ;  and  Div.  ii.  of  this  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  26  ff.  The 
correct  view  of  Wellhausen  is  adopted  by  Montet  in  his  Essai  sur  Us 
origines  des  partis  saduceen  et  pharisieny  1883,  pp.  139-142,  161  ff., 
especially  177-188.  —  The  word  D^TDPI  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old 

• 

Testament  (e.g.  Ps.  xxx.  5,  xxxi.  24,  xxxvii.  28),  and  means  simply  the 
"  pious ; "  but  it  is  used  to  designate  specially  those  who  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  piety  or  rigid  observance  of  the  law.  So  also 
in  the  Mishna,  Berachoih  v.  1 ;  Sukka  v.  4 ;  Chagiga  ii.  7  ;  Sola  ill.  4, 
ix.  15.  It  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  circle  which  subsequently 
received  the  party  name  of  Pharisees. — Of  the  literature  we  may  here 
mention :  Drusius,  De  HasidaeiSf  qiu)rum  mentio  in  libria  Machabaeorumy 
libellus,  1603.  Serarius,  Trihaereswny  1604.  Scaliger,  EUnchus  Trihaeresii 
Serariif  1605  (all  three  together  in ;  Triglandius,  Trium  sariptorum  iUus- 
trium  de  trOms  Judaeorum  udis  syntagma^  2  Bde.,  Delphis  1703.  Compare 
the  account  of  the  controversy  about  Daniel  in  his  article  "  Pharisaer " 
in  Ersch  and  Qruber's  Enqfdop.  sec.  iii.  Bd.  xxii.  p.  18).  Carpzov, 
Apparatus  historxco-crUicuSj  pp.  165-172.  Herzfeld,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel^  Bd.  iii.  pp.  357  ff.,  384, 395  f.  Hamburger,  Real-Encydcp.  fur  Bibel 
und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  p.  132  ff.,  art.  "  Chassid." 

4>  1  Mace.  ii.  39-48.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  2. 

**  1  Mace.  ii.  49-70.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  3-4. 

**  On  the  various  interpretations  of  the  name,  see  Conrad  Iken,  De 
Juda  Maccahaeo  (in  Symbolae  Uterariae,  t  i.  pars  1,  Bremae  1744,  pp.  170- 
194);  Winer,  RWB.  I  631  f.,  art  "Judas;"  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu 
1  MaJck.  p.  ix.  f.  The  derivation  which  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  especially 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  nsbS  ^D 
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he  was  like  a  Hod,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his 
prey."  Thus  the  i'irst  Book  of  Maccabees  (iii.  4)  charac- 
terizes him  a  hero  of  chivalry,  bold  and  powerful,  not 
waiting  to  ask  about  the  possibility  of  success,  but  enthusias- 
tically sacrificing  his  goods  and  his  blood  in  a  noble  cause.^ 
The  triumphs  which  he  achieved  could  indeed,  in  presence  of 
such  a  terrible  array  of  hostile  forces,  only  be  temporary. 
The  cause  which  he  represented  must  certainly  have  been 
lost  if  it  had  to  depend  only  on  the  sword. 

In  its  earliest  stage  the  movement  had  a  course  of 
singularly  good  fortune.  In  one  battle  after  another  Judas 
won  brilliant  victories,  which  resulted  in  the  restoring  of  the 
Jewish  worship  on  Zion.     A  Syrian  battalion,  under  Apol- 

rrtn^  U^HH  (Ex.  xv.  ll),  would  have  deserved  serious  examination  if  the 

word  had  first  of  all  been  used  as  the  secret  watchword  of  the  party,  as 
ix^vi  was  among  the  early  Christians.  But  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  surname  of  Judas  (o  M«x««/3«?o;).  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
usually  explained  as  meaning  napD,  "hammer."      Against  this  deriva- 

tion  Curtiss  in  his  work.  The  Name  Machabee,  Leipzig  1876  (compare 
Theolog.  Liter aturzeitungy  1876,  436  f. ;  Herzog,  Real- Enqf clop.  2nd  ed.  L 
506  f-X     He  writes  •»3DD,  and  explains  it,  after  Isa.  xliii.  17,  as  "  the 

extinguisher,"  that  is,  the  exterminator  of  his  enemies.  This  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  extremely  problematicaL  The  conclusions  drawn  by 
Curtiss  from  the  orthography  are  doubtful,  since  we  no  longer  know  the 
original  Hebrew  form.  All  the  more  modem  texts,  the  rabbinical,  which 
write  sometimes  ^MD,  sometimes  ^DpD,  as  well  as  the  Latin  texts,  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  gives 
0  M«xx«j3«/u;.  Also  Jerome's  form  of  the  word  Machabaeus,  does  not 
prove  that  he  had  known  a  Hebrew  form  ^33D,  since  he  undoubtedly 
adopted  the  Latin  orthography  then  prevalent  But  the  Greek  MttKKu- 
fixto;  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  >2pDi  rather  than  to  ^330,  although  even 
the  latter  is  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  of  Curtiss 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  n2i^0  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  vi. 

7 ;  Isa.  xliv.  12 ;  Jer.  x.  4 ;  also  Judg.  iv.  21)  does  not  mean  the  great 
battle-axe  or  smith's  hammer,  which  elsewhere  is  called  yBO  or  ppD 

or  t^*^t^B>  but  the  small  workman's  hammer.    But  should  this  considera- 

•     ^ 

tion  be  regarded  as  decisive  ? 
^^  Compare  generally  the  characteristics  given  in  1  Mace.  iiL  1-9. 
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lonius,  probably  the  same  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made  at  page  206,  was  cut  down  by  Judas,  and  Apollonius 
himself  was  slain.  The  sword  which  he  took  from  him  as 
spoil  was  the  one  w,hich  Judas  from  this  time  forth  always 
himself  used  in  battle/*  Also  a  second  Syrian  army,  which 
Seron,  "  the  prince  of  the  army  of  Syria,"  whom  Judas  went 
forth  to  meet,  was  completely  routed  by  him  at  Beth-horon, 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.*' 

The  king  found  it  necessary  to  take  vigorous  measures  in 
order  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Judea.  While  he  himself,  in 
B.a  166-165  (1  Mace,  iil  37  gives  the  Seleucid  year  147), 
went  forth  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,*®  he 
sent  Lysias  back  to  Syria  as  imperial  chancellor  and  guardian 
of  the  minor  Antiochus  V.,  and  gave  him  orders  to  fit  out  a 
large  army  against  Judea  to  quell  the  rebellion  there.** 
Lysias  sent  three  generals,  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  against  Judea.  The  defeat  of 
the  Jews  seemed  so  certain,  that  foreign  merchants  accom- 
panied the  Syrians  in  order  to  purchase  as  slaves  the  expected 
Jewish  captives.*^ 

Meantime,  however,  Judas,  and  those  adhering  to  him,  had 

not  been  inactive.     Now  that  Jerusalem  had  been  wrested 

from    the    heathens,    Judas    collected    his    fighting    men    in 

Mizpah,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Israel  in  the  times  of  the 

**  1  Mace  iii.  10-12.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  1. 
<7  X  Mace.  iii.  13-26.    Joscphus,  Lc, — B»i$upuify  in  the  Old  Testament 
jiin  n^2l;  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomastkon^  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  233,  sixteen 

miles  west-north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  identical  with  the  present 
Beit-ur.  See  Robinson,  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  69-63.  Raumer, 
PalUstinay  p.  180.  Querin,  Description  de  la  PaUHine^  Jvd^e^  i.  338-344. 
Henderson,  Palestine,  p.  137. 

**  1  Mace.  iii.  31.    Tacitus,  Historian  v»  8. 

*•  1  Mace  iii.  27-37.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  7.  2. 

30  1  Mace.  iii.  38-41.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  3.  2  Mace.  viii.  8-11. 
According  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  Ptolemy  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  who  transferred  the  military  operations 
to  Nicanor  and  Grorgias. 
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Judges,  not  far  from  Jerusalem.**  It  no  longer  consisted 
merely  of  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts,  but  was  a  regular 
Jewish  army,  which  he  had  there  organized  according  to 
military  rules ;  he  "  ordained  captains  over  the  people,  even 
captains  over  thousands,  and  over  hundreds,  and  over  fifties, 
and  over  tens."  By  prayer  and  fasting  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  unequal  struggle.  In  the  province  of  Emmaus,  west 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  entrance  into  the  hill  country,  the  armies 
encountered  one  another,®^ 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Syrian  army  remained  in 
camp  at  Emmaus,  Gorgias  endeavoured  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment to  engage  the  Jewish  army.  When  Judas  heard  of 
this  he  circumvented  him,  and  got  between  him  and  the 
main  body  lying  at  Emmaus.  His  brave  words  of  encourage- 
ment aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the  Jews,  that  the 
Syrian  troops  were  completely  overpowered.  When  the 
detachment  under  Gorgias  returned,  they  found  the  camp 
already  in  flames,  and  the  Jews  quite  prepared  to  join  with 
them  in  battle.  Without  venturing  on  such  a  conflict,  they 
at  once  fled  into  the  Philistine  territory.  This  victory  of  the  - 
Jews,  in  B.c.  166-165,  was  complete.^ 

^^  MauTOTfi^u^  1  Mace.  iii.  46,  is  the  ancient  HQ^TD,  which  in  the  times  of 

the  Judges  was  the  religious  and  political  capital  of  Israel  (Judg.  xx.  xxL; 
1  Sam.  viL  5  ff.,  x.  17  if.).  According  to  1  Mace.  iii.  46,  it  lay  Kurtvotrrt 
Itpowet'Kifi,  therefore  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  Its  situation  cannot  with 
any  certainty  be  more  exactly  determined.  See  generally,  Bobinson, 
Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  143,  144.  Raumer,  PaUistina,  p.  213. 
Smend  in  Biehm's  Handworterhuch  des  bibl.  AlterthuTtis,  p.  1003  f. 
Gu^rin,  Jiid^  i.  395-402. 

^^  1  Mace  iii.  42-60.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  3. — ^Efic/nuovfA  (1  Mace 
iii.  40,  67),  in  the  Roman  times  the  capital  of  a  toparchy,  exists  down  to 
the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Amwas.  The  New  Testament 
Emmaus  is  probably  a  different  place  lying  near  Jerusalem.  Compare 
generally,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  159,  and  the  literature  quoted  in  the  note 
on  that  page. 

**  1  Mace.  iv.  1-25.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  4 ;  2  Mace.  viiL  12  ff. — 
The  chronology  is  made  out  by  means  of  a  combination  of  1  Mace.  iiL  37, 
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In  the  following  year,  b.c.  165-164,  and  indeed,  as 
farther  details  show,  in  autumn  of  B.C.  165,  Lysias  himself 
led  a  new  and  still  more  powerful  army  against  Judea.  He 
did  not  make  his  attack  directly  from  the  north,  but  came 
against  Judea  from  the  south  by  the  way  of  Idumea  (1  Mace, 
iv.  29).  He  must  therefore  have  fetched  a  compass  round 
about  Judea ;  it  may  have  begun,  as  Hitzig  conjectures,  p. 
393,  on  the  east,  round  about  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  on  the  west,  since  he  had  marched  along  the 
Philistine  coast  and  round  about  the  hilly  region.  At  Beth- 
zur,  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron,"  the  con- 
tending forces  met.  Although  the  Syrian  army  greatly 
exceeded  in  numbers,  Judas  this  time  again  won  so  complete 
a  victory  that  Lysias  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to 
Antioch  in  order  to  collect  new  forces.** 

After   these    two  brilliant  and  decisive    successes,  Judas 

which  gives  the  Seleucid  year  147,  with  1  Mace.  iv.  28,  h  rf  txfifAtv^ 
htetuT&y  or,  what  is  the  same,  ip  rf  ipxofAi*^  htttvr^,  meaniDg  "in  the 
following  year,"  and  chap.  iv.  52,  which  gives  the  Seleucid  year  148. 
The  incidents  in  question  therefore  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  Seleucid 
era  147,  or  B.C.  166-165 ;  but  whether  in  b.c.  166  or  in  Ra  165  cannot  be 
determined. — As  the  enemy's  general,  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  names 
only  Gorgias,  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  names  only  Nicanor.  Both 
are  probably  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  former  led  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  the  latter  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army. 

«♦  BaiBawpa  (A  and  t«),  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  vL  7,  26,  31,  49,  50,  ix.  52, 
X.  14,  XL  65,  xiv.  7,  33;  in  the  i^v  n^3  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 

Testament ;  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon^  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  235  sq.,  20 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  Hebron  (je«i  irt  pvw  KOf^fi 
Bn^oMpM  KetMiTUt  i7i$6prap  dro  A/Xm;  ilg  XifipMP  t»  ffKWt  9vifitiot(\  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  Beit-Sur  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hulhul  (the  distance  is  really  somewhat  less).  See 
Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palegtinef  430-462.  Banmer, 
PaUistina,  p.  181  f.  Gudrin,  Jud^  HI  288-295  ;  The  Survey  of  Wetiem 
Palestijiej  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iiL  311  sq.,  324  sq. ;  also 
Sheet  xxi.  of  the  great  English  Chart 

**  1  Mace  iv.  26-35.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7. 5.  2  Mace.  xL  1-16.  On 
the  agreement  of  the  statement  in  First  and  Second  Maccabees,  see  Grimm 
on  both  passages. 
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again  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  the  services  of  divine  worship.  The 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  was  indeed  still  held  by  Syrian  troops, 
but  Judas  kept  them  continually  in  check  by  his  people,  so 
that  the  works  of  the  temple  could  not  be  destroyed  by  them. 
Thus  protected,  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  Everything 
impure  was  carried  out  from  the  temple.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
ofTering,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen  sacrifices,  was 
wholly  taken  down  and  a  new  one  built  in  its  place.**  The 
sacred  garments  and  furniture  were  replaced  by  new  ones ; 
and  when  everything  was  ready,  the  temple  was  consecrated 
anew  by  the  celebration  of  a  great  feast.  This  took  place, 
according  to  1  Mace.  iv.  52,  on  25th  Chisleu,  in  the  Seleucid 
year  148,  or  December  b.c.  165,  or  precisely  the  same  day 
on  which  three  years  before,  for  the  first  time,  the  altar  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  offering  up  of  heathen  sacrifices.^'  The 
festivities  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
every  year  the  memory  of  those  events  should  be  revived  by 
the  repetition  of  the  festival  observance.* 

*®  The  stones  of  the  heathen  altar  of  sacrifice,  or  rather  of  several  such 
altars,  were  carried  out  to  "  an  unclean  place,"  therefore  completely  out- 
side of  the  temple  precincts  (1  Mace.  iv.  43).  Tlie  stones  of  the  earlier 
Jewish  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  laid  on  the  temple 
mount,  on  a  suitable  place,  "  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show 
what  should  be  done  with  them  "  (1  Mace.  iv.  46).  According  to  Mishna, 
Middoih  i.  6,  the  stones  of  the  Jewish  altar  were  laid  down  in  a  chamber 
witliin  the  bounds  of  the  inner  court,  but  no  longer  on  "  holy "  ground. 
With  1  Mace.  iv.  43  and  46,  Derenbourg,  pp.  60, 61,  combined  two  obscure 
passages  in  Megillath  Taanith  (§17  and  20),  according  to  which  the  stones 
of  the  Jewish  altar  were  removed  on  23rd  Marchcschwan,  that  is, 
November,  those  of  the  heathen  altar  somewhat  later,  on  the  3rd  Chisleu, 
or  December.  The  exposition  of  the  two  passages,  however,  is  still  very 
uncertain. 

*'  The  date  25th  Chisleu  as  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
is  obtained  from  Megillath  Taanith,  §  23.     Compare  Derenbourg,  p.  62. 

**  Compare  generally :  1  Mace.  iv.  36-59.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7. 
6-7.  2  Mace.  x.  1-8. — To  this  date  Iwlongs  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Temple,  T<i  iyKuivm  of  John  x.  22.     Compare  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii. 
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The  reconsecration  of  the  temple  forms  the  first  era  ia  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Hitherto  the  struggles  of 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  had  been  invariably  crowned  with 
success.  Judas  had  led  his  followers  on  from  one  victory  to 
another.  The  future  must  now  prove  whether  their  power 
was  elastic  enough,  and  their  enthusiasm  enduring  enough,  to 
keep  permanent  possession  of  what  had  thus  in  so  rapid  a 
course  been  won. 

7.  7:  K»l  fi§  ixitifov  f^i)CP*  ^^ypo  r^y  ioprr,»  AyofAiw  K»Xov»ris  ttitrip 
^«T«,  because  during  this  festival  it  was  the  custom  to  bum  lights  (com- 
pare Baba  kamma  vi.  6,  and  Maimonides).  According  to  2  Mace  x.  6,  it 
was  celebrated  after  the  manner  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  is  there- 
fore actually  called  in  2  Mace.  i.  9,  "  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the 
month  Cliisleu."  Tlie  Egyptian  Jews  were  invited  to  take  part  in  its 
celebration  by  two  letters  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees.  For  the  literature  with  reference  to  this  see  Div.  ii. 
voL  iii.  p.  215.     It  was  called  in  Hebrew  nSDPI,  Megillath  Taanithf  §  23> 

and  was  observed  for  a  period  of  eight  days  ;  Bikkurim  i.  6 ;  Bosh 
Hashana  i.  3  ;  Taxinith  ii.  10 ;  Megilla  iii.  4,  6 ;  Moed  katan  iiL  9 ; 
Baba  kamma  vi.  6.  A  complete  description  of  the  festival  in  post-Tal- 
mudic  times  is  given  by  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Megilla  tca-ChaniLkhay  c 
iii.-iv.,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work,  Jad-ha-chasaka  or  Mischne 
Tora,  St.  Petersburg  1850-1852,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  532-542  ;  also  in  Schulchan-  . 
Arukh,  §  670-685.  Bodenschatz,  Kirchliche  Verfassung  der  heutigen 
Juden,  ii.  248-251.  Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrauche  des  talmudisch- 
rabbinischen  Judenthums,  1851,  pp.  159-163. — At  the  synagogue  services 
at  the  Chanuka  festival,  Num.  viL  was  read  {Megilla  iii.  6);  the 
festival  psalm  was  Ps.  xxx.  (Tract  Sqferim  xviii.  2 ;  Miiller,  Masediet 
Soferim  251).  Hence  the  superscription  of  Ps.  xxx.  is  nun  n33n""l^B^. — 
Compare  generally  the  article  "  Kirchweihfest "  in  Winer,  RWB. ;  Schen- 
kel's  Bibellex.  by  Dillmann ;  Riehm's  Handworterbueh  ;  also  Oehler, 
article  "  Feste  der  Juden  "  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedie,  and  the  commen- 
taries on  1  Mace.  iv.  59  (Michaelis,  Grimm,'  Keil,  Bissel,  Wace)  and  on 
John  X.  22  (Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebr. ;  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test. ;  Wolf,  Curae 
phil,  etc.). 


§6.  THE  TIMES  OF  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS,  B.C.  165-161. 

Sources. 

1  Mace,  v.-ix.  22 ;  2  Mace.  xii.-xv. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8-11.     A  summary  of  this  is  given  in  Zonara$s 

AmujU.  iv.  20-22. 
M^llath  Taanith,  §  30,  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  63. 
The  coins  ascribed  to  Judas  by  de  Saulcy,  Recherches^  p.  84  sq.,  belong 

rather  in  all  probability  to  Aristobulus  I. ;  see  §  9. 

Literature. 

The  works  on  Syrian  history  by  Foy-Vaillant,  Frolich,  Clinton,  Flathe, 

Stark,  etc. 
The  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  by  Wernsdorif, 

Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  Bissel,  Wace,  etc 
EwALD,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v.  306-323. 
Herzfeld,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  272-296. 
HiTZio,  Gsschiekte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  395-421. 
GrAtz,  GeschichU  des  Juden,  Bd.  ii.  2,  pp.  352-376. 
CoKDER,  Jvdas  MaccdbaeuB  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence,    London 

1879. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  1877,  vol.  iii.  pp.  285-343. 
Articles,  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in  Winer,  RWB.,  and    in    SchenkeVs 

Bihellexicon, 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half  after  the  reconsecration  of 
the  temple  down  to  the  summer  of  b.c.  163,  Judas  remained 
master  of  Judea.  The  central  government  of  Syria  took  no 
concern  in  the  movements  there,  for  its  attention  was  wholly 
taken  up  elsewhera  Hence  Judas  was  able  unhindered  to 
arrange  for  the  strengthening  of  his  position.  The  temple 
mount  was  furnished  with  stony  fortifications.  On  the 
southern  frontier  of  Judea,  Beth-zur,  which  constituted  the  key 

t19 
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to  Judea,  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  Jewish 
troops.^  And  also  throughout  all  the  border  districts  military 
raids  were  made,  partly  in  order  to  protect  the  Jews  dwelling 
there,  partly  for  the  establishment  of  their  own  dominion. 
The  Edomites,  the  Bajanites  (a  tribe  otherwise  unknown), 
and  the  Ammonites,  all  of  whom  had  shown  themselves 
hostile,  were  sharply  chastised  one  after  another.* 

Complaints  soon  came  from  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
from  Galilee,  of  persecutions  which  the  Jews  dwelling  there 
had  been  subjected  to  on  the  part  of  the  heathens.  It  was 
resolved  that  help  should  be  sent  to  both.  Simon  went  to 
Galilee  with  three  thousand  men,  Judas  to  Gilead  with  eight 
thousand  men.*  In  neither  case  was  there  any  idea  of 
making  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  territory  in  question. 
But  after  Simon  had  won  many  battles  against  the  heathen 
in  Galilee,  he  gathered  together  the  Jewish  residents,  with 
their  women,  children,  and  goods,  and  led  them  amid  great 
rejoicing  to  Judea,  where  they  would  be  kept  secure.*  Judas 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  Gilead.  In  a  series  of  successful 
engagements,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  he  subdued  the  native  tribes,  whose  leader  was 
one  Timotheus,  then  gathered  together  all  the  Israelites  in 
Gilead,  great  and  small,  women  and  children,  with  all  their 
possessions,  and  led  them  carefully,  after  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  passage  for  himself  by  Ephron,  a  town  of 

1  1  Mace.  iv.  60,  61.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  7. — Beth-zur  is  in  the 
subsequent  history  often  referred  to  as  an  important  post  See  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  note  54  under  the  previous  section. 

2  1  Mace.  V.  1-8.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  8.  1. — The  Edomite  district 
Akrabattine,  1  Mace.  v.  3,  has  its  name  from  the  high  ridge  Akrabbim, 
Num.  xxxiv.  4,  Josh.  xv.  3,  Judg.  i.  36,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  this  well-known  toparchy  of  Akrabattenc,  lying  in  the  north  of 
Judea.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

•■*  1  Mace.  V.  9-20.     Josephus,  Antiq,  xiL  8,  1-2. 

*  1  Mace.  V.  21-  23.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiL  8.  2.  For  an  explanation  of 
1  Mace.  V.  23,  compare  above,  page  192. 
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the  east  Jordan  country  otherwise  unknown,  through  Beth- 
sean  or  Scythopolis  to  Judea.* 

During  the  period  when  Simon  and  Judas  were  absent 
from  Judea,  the  direction  of  afifairs  there  had  been  assigned  to 
certain  men  called  Joseph  and  Asariah.  These  two,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  Judas,  undertook  a  military  expedi- 
tion against  Jamnia,  but  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss  by  Gorgias,  who  since  his  defeat  had  remained  at  Emmaus 
in  Philistine  territory.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  does  not 
fail,  in  recording  this  incident,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  that 
salvation  was  to  be  wrought  for  Israel.* 

But  Judas  carried  his  military  expedition  farther  a-field. 
He  went  out  again  against  the  Edomites,  besieged  and 
destroyed  Hebron  ;  then  passed  through  Marissa  (for  thus  we 
are  to  read  in  place  of  Samaria  in  1  Mace.  v.  66)  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  overthrew  Ashdod,  cast  down  the 
altars  there  and  the  idols,  and  returned  back  to  Judea  with 
rich  spoiL^  The  object  now  quite  evidently  was  no  longer 
the  protection  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  the  strengthening  and 
extending  of  the  Jewish  power. 

Meanwhile  a   change   had   taken   place   in   the  affairs  of 

•  1  Mace.  V.  24-54.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  3-6.  Compare  2  Mace.  xii. 
10-31.  For  the  geography,  compare  also  Griitz,  Oeschichte  der  Jvden,  ii. 
2,  pp.  453-459.  Epliron  is,  as  Giiitz  rightly  remarks,  certainly  identical 
with  the  Tt^povs  or  rfq>povif  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polybius, 
V.  70.  12). 

•  1  Mace.  V.  18, 19,  55-62.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6.  On  Jamnia,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  78  f. 

^  1  Mace.  V.  63-68.  Instead  of  2«^«f  §/«>,  1  Mace.  v.  66,  we  have  in 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6,  Maipto<r»Py  as  also  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  codex 
Sangermanensis.  Compare  also  2  Mace.  xiL  35.  Marissa,  in  the  Old 
Testament  riKHD,  is  a  very  well  known  town  in  the  south  of  Judea,  then 

T      "T 

under  Edomite  rule  (Antiq.  xiii.  9.  IX  and  lying,  according  to  Eusebius, 
Onomasticon^  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  279,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis, 
that  is,  just  between  Hebron  and  Ashdod.  The  reading  given  by  Jose- 
phus is  thus  undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  and  it  was  early  adopted,  as  e.g. 
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Syria.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  his  UDdertakings  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  had  been  no  less  unfortunate  than 
his  generals  had  been  in  Judea.  He  had  advanced  into 
the  province  of  Elymais,  but  after  making  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  rich  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  there,  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  back  upon 
Babylon,  and  on  the  way,  in  the  Persian  town  of  Taba,  he 
died  in  B.c.  164,  or,  according  to  1  Mace.  vi.  16,  in  the 
Seleucid  year  149,  that  is,  B.c.  164-163.*  Before  his  end 
he  appointed  one  of  his  generals,  Philip,  to  be  imperial 
chancellor,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  during 
his  minority.  But  instead  of  him  Lysias  secured  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  obtained  absolute 
sovereign  power  in  the  empire.* 

The  revolted  Jews  might  not  perhaps  have  been  interfered 
with  for  a  long  time  had  not  pressing  appeals  been  made  to 
Antioch  directly  from  Judea.  Judas  now  laid  siege  in  B.C. 
163-162,  the  Seleucid  year  150  (1  Mace.  vi.  20),  to  the 
Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
garrison,  notwithstanding  the  siege,  escaped,  and  in  company 
with   representatives  of  the  Greek  party  among  the  Jews, 


by  Grotius,  Reland  and  Michaelis.  Grimm,  indeed,  thinks  that  no 
iiiutive  can  be  found  for  mentioning  a  mere  march  thi'ough  by  Marissa. 
But,  as  Keil  has  correctly  remarked,  the  march  through  is  recorded  for 
the  reason  that  there  a  number  of  priests  in  a  rash  and  ill-considered 
l>attle  met  their  death  (v.  67).  On  Ashdod,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  L 
p.  76  f. 

*  1  Mace.  vi.  1-16.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  1.  Polybius,  xxxi.  11. 
Porphyry  in  Jerome  on  Dan.  xi.  44,  45  (Hieronym.  Opp,  ed.  Vallarsi,  v. 
722). — Instead  of  Artemis,  as  given  by  Polybius,  Appian.  Syriaca^  c  66, 
names  A])hrodite.  Compare  in  regard  to  the  chronology,  above,  p.  172. — 
The  stories  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  are  purely  legendary 
(i.  13-16  and  ix.).  Gi*atz  in  the  Monatsschr.  filr  Gescfi.  und  Wissensch.  des 
JudenthumSy  1883,  pp.  241-254,  makes  a  venturous  attempt  to  drag  in 
the  statements  of  Dan.  xi.  45  in  order  to  determine  the  place  where 
Antiochus  died. 

*  1  Maca  vi.  14-17.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  2. 
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betook  themselves  to  the  kiug  in  order  to  urge  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  his  interfering.  The  representatives  of  the 
Greek  party,  in  particular,  complained  of  how  much  they  had 
to  sufiFer  from  their  hostile  fellow-countrymen,  so  that  many  of 
them  had  been  slain  and  had  their  possessions  taken  from  them.^^ 
It  was  this  that  first  again  roused  those  in  Antioch  to 
take  active  measures.  Lysias  himself,  in  company  with  the 
youthful  king,  went  forth  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and 
marched  against  Judea.  He  once  more  made  his  attack  from 
the  south,  and  began  with  the  siege  of  Beth-zur.  Judas  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
go  forth  to  meet  the  kiug.  At  Beth-Zachariah,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Beth-zur,  the  armies  met.^^  It  soon  appeared 
that  over  against  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  Syrian  troops 
the  Jews  with  all  their  valour  could  not  secure  any  decisive 
or  lasting  victory.  They  went  forth  boldly  to  the  conflict 
Judas's  own  brother  Eleasar  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  rest.  He  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  elephant 
on  which  the  young  king  was  seated  ;  he  crept  forward,  stabbed 
the  elephant  from  below,  and  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  falling  animaL  His  self-immolation  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Jews,  however,  were  in  vain.  The  Jewish  army  was 
beaten,  and  that  so  completely,  that  the  king's  army  soon 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  laid  siege  to 
Zion,  the  temple  mount.** 

^0  1  Mace.  vi.  18-27.     Joseph  us,  Antiq,  xii.  9.  3. 

^^  BetiB^AXotptet  (1  Mace.  vi.  32),  according  to  Josephus,  AtUiq,  xii.  9.  4, 
seventy  stadia  north  of  Beth-zur,  is  in  the  present  day  called  Beit- 
Sakaria.  See  Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  pp. 
276-277.  Raumer,  Paliistina,  p.  181  ;  Gudrin,  Judde,  iii.  316-319.  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii. 
35  sq.,  108 ;  and  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xviL  Ritter,  in  his 
Geography  of  Palestine  and  Sinai,  wrongly  identifies  Beth-Zachariah 
with  edh-Dhoheriyeh,  in  which  case  it  would  have  lain  to  the  south- 
west of  Hebron. 

^'  1  Mace.  vi.  28-48.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  3-5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jevcs^  i. 
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Beth-zur  also  was  obliged  to  yield  and  to  receive  a  Syrian 
garrison.  Those  besieged  in  Zion,  however,  soon  began  to 
sufTer  from  want  of  the  means  of  life,  since  owing  to  the 
Sabbatical  year  no  provision  had  been  made  beforehand.^' 
The  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Jews  now  seemed  imminent, 
when  suddenly  Lysias,  on  account  of  events  occurring  in  Syria, 
found  himself  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Jews  for  peace 
under  favourable  conditions.  That  same  Philip  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  nominated  as  imperial  chancellor 
and  tutor  of  his  son  Antiochus  V.  during  his  minority,  had 
marched  against  Antioch  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  power 
to  himself.  In  order  to  have  a  free  hand  against  him,  Lysias 
^  granted  to  the  Jews  that  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  the  liberty  freely  to  celebrate  their  own 
religious  ceremonies.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  permitted  them 
to  "  observe  their  own  institutions  as  formerly."  On  this  con- 
dition those  besieged  in  Zion  capitulated ;  its  strongholds  were 
reduced,  contrary  to  the  promise  sworn  to  by  the  king.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  was  accomplished,  but  only  after 
that  had  been  granted  to  them  on  account  of  which  the  Syrian 
government  had  declared  war  against  them  five  years  before.^* 

1.  5.  2  Mace.  xiii.  1-17.  The  defeat  is  only  very  shyly  hinted  at  in 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  vL  47  ;  while  in  the  Second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees it  is  actually  transformed  into  a  victory  !  See  with  reference  to  this, 
Grimm,  Exeyet.  Handbuch  zu  1  Makk.  p.  103,  zu  2  Makk  p.  191  f. 

'^  1  Mace.  vi.  49-^4.  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xii.  9.  5.  2  Mace.  xiii.  18-22. 
The  mentioning  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (1  Mace  vi.  49 :  on  aififiecreif 
iv  rri  yn  ;  vi.  53  :  hei  to  t/ilofioif  Ito$  tlitut)  shows  US  that  the  events 
occurred  in  b.c.  163.  For  the  Seleucid  year  150  (in  which  they  are  placed 
by  1  Mace.  vi.  20  compared  with  vii.  1)  runs,  according  to  the  mode  of 
reckoning  followed  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  from  spring  of  b.c. 
163  to  spring  of  B.c.  162.  The  Sabbatical  year,  however,  always  begins 
in  autumn  (Mishna,  Rosh  hashana  i.  1).  Since,  then,  they  were  already 
in  want  of  victuals,  they  must  have  been  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  after  the  fields  during  winter  and  spring  had  been  left 
unsown.    This,  therefore,  brings  us  to  the  summer  of  RC.  163. 

1*  1  Mace.  vi.  55-62.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  9.  6-7.  2  Mace  xiii. 
23-26. 
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The  understanding  with  the  Jews  at  which  Lysias  and 
Antiochus  V.  in  their  own  interests  had  arrived,  was  not 
interfered  with  by  any  of  the  following  kings.  None  of 
them  resorted  again  to  the  foolish  attempt  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  forcibly  to  introduce  pagan  culture  and  ceremonies 
among  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  worship,  which  had  been 
restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  amid  all  the  changeful  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  continued  to  be  observed  in  essentially  the 
same  way.  This  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  in  order  that 
a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  conflicts  which 
followed.  The  end  aimed  at  in  the  struggle  was  now  different 
from  that  previously  before  them.  It  had  to  do  no  longer 
with  the  preservation  of  religion,  but,  just  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Maccabean  revolt, 
with  the  question  whether  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
national  party  within  the  Jewish  nation  itself  should  have 
the  supremacy.  It  was  essentially  a  Jewish  internecine  war, 
in  which  the  Syrian  superiors  took  part  only  in  so  far  as  they 
supported  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  two  Jewish 
parties.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  religious  interests  did 
come  into  consideration.  For  the  Greek  party  were  inclined 
to  go  farther  in  the  way  of  favouring  Greek  institutions, 
while  their  nationalist  opponents  seemed  more  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.  But  the  fundamental  points  were  no 
longer  in  dispute.** 

In  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  previous  year,  the 
party  in  Judea  friendly  to  the  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  the 
government,  and  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  persecuted. 
Judas  stood  practically  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people.^* 

^*  Compare  Wellhausen,  Pharisiier  und  Sadducaer,  p.  84 :  "  The  year 
162  marks  the  proper  end  of  the  religious  war  of  the  Jews.      There- 
after the  occasion  of  the  conflict  was  not  religion,  but  government" 
1*  We  get  no  information  from  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  P 
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It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  opposition  party  did  not 
quietly  submit  to  this  arrangement,  but  made  vigorous  efforts 
on  their  part  to  obtain  again  the  governing  power.  But  they 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  only  after  a  change  had  occurred  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  throne.  Antiochus  V.  and  Lysias  had, 
indeed,  after  a  short  struggle  overcome  that  Philip  who  had 
contended  with  them  for  the  supremacy."  But  they  them- 
selves were  soon  driven  out  by  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown, 
Demetrius  I.,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  cognomen  Soter, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  therefore  nephew  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  cousin  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  who 
had  previously  lived  as  a  hostage  at  Eome,  and  had  vainly 
entreated  from  the  Eoman  senate  permission  to  return  home, 
succeeded  in  secretly  making  his  escape,  and  landed  at 
Tripolis  on  the  Phoenician  coast^®  He  was  able  soon  to 
gather  around  Mm  a  considerable  number  of  followers ;  ^* 
indeed  the  very  bodyguard  of  King  Antiochus  deserted  him 
and  his  guardian  Lysias,  and  joined  Demetrius.  By  the  orders 
of  Demetrius  both  were  murdered,  and  he  himself  proclaimed 
king  in  B.C.  162,*°  The  Koman  senate  was  at  first  in  con- 
person  who  administered  the  office  of  the  high  priest  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  worship.  Nominally  Menelaus  was  still  high  priest.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  when  he  made 
definite  concessions  to  the  Jews,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was 
that  Menelaus  by  his  evil  coimsels  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7 ;  compare  2  Mace  xiii. 
3-8).  But  Menelaus  was  naturally  unable  in  presence  of  Judas,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  actual  power,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest's  office.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.,  may  have 
officiated.  But,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  1,  he  was  not  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  went  immediately  down  into  Egypt, 
and  so  after  the  execution  of  Menelaus  the  office  was  given,  not  to  him, 
but  to  Alcimufl  (Antiq,  xii.  9.  7). 

*'  1  Mace.  vi.  63.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  9.  7. 

^8  Eusebius,  Chr&ni^on,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  254  (=SyncelL  ed.  Dindorf,  L 
550  sq.).     2  Mace.  xiv.  1. 

'^  Justin,  xxxiv.  3  :  Delatiu  in  Syriam  secundo  favore  omnium  exdpitur. 

*®  1  Mace.  viL  1-4.    Josephua,  Antiq.  xiL  10.  1.    2  Mace  xiv.  1-^ 
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sternation  over  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  but  by  and  by  Deme- 
trius managed  on  his  part  to  induce  the  Romans  to  recognise 
him  as  king.^^ 

Soon  after  Demetrius  had  entered  upon  the  government, 
the  leaders  of  the  Hellenistic  party,  with  a  certain  Alcimus 
at  their  head,  or  as  his  Hebrew  name  properly  reads,  Jakim,^ 
made  representations  to  the  king  with  reference  to  their 
oppression  under  the  party  of  Judas.  Judas  and  his  brothers 
had  meanwhile  slain  the  adherents  of  the  king,  or  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Demetrius  was  naturally  readily 
impressed  by  such  a  statement.  Alcimus  was  appointed 
high  priest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Syrian  army  under  the 
command  of  Bacchides  was  sent  to  Judea,  in  order  to  instate 
Alcimus  by  force,  if  need  be,  in  his  office.^^ 

The  further  development  of  affairs  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees.  The  opposition  to  Alcimus 
on  the  side  of  the  strict  Jewish  party  was  by  no  means 
engaged  in  by  all  its  adherents.  In  consequence  of  quieting 
assurances  which  he  gave,  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  the  representatives  of  the  strictest  section  of  the  scribes 
and  the  "pious"  (A<nSaloc,  1  Mace.  vii.  13),  as  the  legiti- 
mate high  priest  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Only  Judas  and 
his  adherents  persevered  in  their  opposition.  They  did  not 
trust  the  promises   of   Alcimus,   and    considered   that  their 

Livy,  Epit  xlvi.  Appian,  Syriaca,  c  47.  In  regard  to  the  chronology, 
see  above,  p.  174. 

^^  Polybius,  xxxi.  23,  xxxii.  4. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7  :  *AA«/^of  o  Kttl  'latKUfAos  Kkmhig,  In  the 
sketch  given  by  Josephus  in  Antiq.  xx.  10,  be  names  bim  simply  'i«x/^o^ 
Also  in  the  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  viL  5,  12,  20,  21,  23,  26, 
and  ix.  54-57,  as  well  as  2  Mace.  xiv.  3,  various  manuscripts  have  the 
addition  o  kolI  ^latKtfioS' 

^  1  Mace.  viL  5-9.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  10.  1-2.  2  Mace.  xiv.  3-10. — 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7,  Alcimus  had  been  already  nomi- 
nated as  high  priest  by  Antiochus  V.  Eupator.  According  to  2  Mace.  xiv. 
3  fP.,  he  had  once  even  earli^  than  this  filled  the  office  of  high  priest 
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religious  interests  could  only  be  secured  if  they  got  the 
government  into  their  own  hands.^* 

Results  showed  that  they  were  not  wrong.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Alcimus  was  to  order  the  execution  of  sixty 
men  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Asidaeana  This  struck 
fear  and  trembling  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  had  also 
the  effect  of  arousing  more  determined  opposition.  Bacchides 
now  thought  that  his  presence  in  Judea  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Leaving  behind  a  military  force  in  Judea  for  the 
protection  of  Alcimus,  he  himself  returned  to  Syria  Then 
Alcimus  and  Judas  had  practically  an  opportunity  of  measur- 
ing their  strength  and  testing  their  own  resources  against  one 
another.  The  open  war  between  the  two  parties  which  now 
began  seemed  to  tend  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  Macca- 
bees, so  that  Alcimus  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  king 
and  to  entreat  of  him  further  support.^ 

Demetrius  sent  now  against  Judea  another  general,  Nicanor, 
with  a  great  army.  Nicanor  sought  first  of  all  through 
stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  Judas.  But 
Judas  got  information  of  this  plot,  and  so  the  scheme  mis- 
carried.     An  engagement  thus  took  place  at  Capharsalaraa,^ 

**  1  Mace  vii.  10-15.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  2.  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees,  xiv.  6,  falsely  identifies  the  Asidaeans  with  the  party  of 
Judas.  See  regarding  this,  Wellhausen,  PharisUer  und  Sadducder,  p. 
79  ff. 

2*  1  Mace.  vii.  16-25.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  10.  2-3. 

*•  The  position  of  this  place  is  unknown.  Expositors  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  (Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  etc.,  on  1  Mace.  vii.  31)  set  it  south 
of  Jerusalem,  "  since  Nicanor  after  losing  the  battle  withdrew  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Beth-Horon"  (Keil).  But  this  argument  is  not  con- 
vincing. Nicanor  did  not  sustain  an  actual  defeat  at  Capharsalama,  since  his 
loss  consisted  only  of  500  men  (so  1  Mace.  vii.  32  is  to  be  read,  instead  of 
5000).  We  may  therefore  represent  the  state  of  matters  thus  to  ourselves, 
that  Nicanor,  after  he  had  failed  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over 
Judas  at  Capharsalama,  wished  to  make  himself  sure  of  the  protection  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  had  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  to  back  up  his  efforts. 
Under  these  circumstances  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our  setting 
CapharsalamA  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  identifying  it  with  the 
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which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Nicanor.  He  then  advanced 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  innocent 
priests.  While  tbey  greeted  him  respectfully,  he  treated 
them  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  to  him  Judas  and  his  army,  he  would  on  his 
victorious  return  set  their  temple  on  fire.^' 

Therefore  he  returned  to  the  district  of  Beth-Horon,  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements  from 
Syria.  Judas  lay  encamped  over  against  him  in  Adasa.* 
On  13  th  Adar,  B.C.  161,  a  decisive  conflict  was  engaged  in 
which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Syrians,  Nicanor 
himself  fell  in  the  tumult.  When  his  people  saw  this,  they 
threw  their  weapons  away,  and  betook  themselves  to  hasty 
flight.  The  Jews  pursued  them,  surrounded  them,  and  cut 
them  down  to  the  last  man ;  so,  at  least,  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  affirms.      The  victory  must  certainly  have  been 

Carvasalim  near  Eamleh,  not  far  from  Lydda,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  eleventh  century  (so  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
voL  iii.  46-59  ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  321).  A  ob^  "IM  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Talmud  (Reland,  Palest,  p.  690 ;  Neubauer,  G^ographie  du  Tal- 
mud, p.  173),  and  by  the  Arabic  geographer  Mukaddasi,  translated  by 
Gildemeister,  Zeitschrift  des  DPV,  vii.  170. 

2'  1  Mace.  vii.  26-38.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  4-5. 

*•  *A^«ff«,  1  Mace.  vii.  40,  45,  according  Xjq  Josephus,  Ardiq.  xii.  10.  5^ 
thirty  stades  from  Beth-Horon,  is  identical  with  the  *AB*a«  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gophna  which  was  known  to  Eusebius  {Onovfiasiicon,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  220 :  ka\  tan  pvp  Kaf4.in  iyyiti  Tou^paif),  It  lay  therefore  north- 
east of  Beth-Horon.     Quite  distinct  from  it  is  the  similarly  named  riBhn 

T      T-. 

belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37  ;  Mishna,  Eruhin  v.  6),  which, 
since  it  was  in  the  district  of  Judali,  cannot  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gophna,  as  Eusebius  erroneously  assumes  (see  on  the  contrary, 
Jerome,  OnomaMicon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  93).  Compare  the  articles  "  Adasa  " 
and  "  Hadasa"  in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm. — Many 
are  now  inclined  to  identify  our  Adasa  with  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  Adasa 
on  the  great  road  north  of  Jerusalem  (Gu^rin,  Jud^e,  iii.  5-6  ;  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii. 
30,  105  f. ;  also  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xvii.).  The  identification 
seems  to  me  doubtful,  since  Khirbet  Adasa  is  about  sixty  stades  from 
Beth-Horon,  and  not  toward  Crophna,  but  in  a  southerly  direction. 
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overpowering  and  complete.  For  from  this  time  the  13th 
Adar,  corresponding  roughly  to  our  March,  was  annually 
observed  as  a  festival  under  the  name  of  "  Nicanor's  Day."  ^ 

Judas  was  thus  once  more  master  of  the  situation.  Joseph  us 
assigns  to  this  period  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  from  this 
time  reckons  the  priesthood  of  Judas.  But  the  death  of 
Alcimus,  according  to  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  occurred 
considerably  later ;  and  that  Judas  exercised  generally  the 
functions  of  the  high  priest,  is  extremely  improbable.^ 

There  is,  however,  this  element  of  truth  in  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  Judas  now  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  And  it  was  his  determined  plan  to 
maintain  himself,  or  at  least  his  party,  in  that  position.  But 
the  events  which  had  occurred  taught  him  that  this  w^as 
possible  only  after  they  had  completely  freed  themselves  from 
the  Syrian  yoke.     The  king  of  Syria  had  indeed  showed  his 

^^  1  Mace.  vii.  39—50.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  5.  2  Mace.  xv.  1-3G. 
MegiUath  Taanith,  §  30  (in  Derenbourg,  p.  63). — The  year  in  which 
Nicanoi-'s  defeat  oeeurred  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  but  by  a  comparison  of  1  Mace.  vii.  1  with  ix.  3,  it  must  be 
set  down  as  the  Seleucid  year  151,  or  B.C.  162-lGl.  But  the  month  Adar 
of  the  Seleucid  year  151  is  equivalent  to  March  b.c.  161.  The  considera- 
tion which  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  re^rded  as  telling  against 
this  date,  that  it  made  the  time  since  the  accession  of  Demetrius  too  short 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  events,  I  can  no  longer  regard  as  offering  any 
serious  difficulty. 

••  On  the  death  of  Alcimus,  see  1  Mace.  ix.  54-56.  On  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Judas,  Josephus,  AiUiq,  xiL  10.  6,  11.  2.  In  itself  it  would  not  be 
inconceivable  that  Judas  should  also  have  usurped  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest  But  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  nothing  about  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. There  was  also  a  legitimate  claimant  present  in  the  person  of 
Onias  IV.,  who  w^oiUd  certainly  be  respected  as  such  by  Judas.  Josephus 
himself  in  another  place  expressly  says  that  after  the  death  of  Alcimus 
the  office  of  the  high  priest  remained  unoccupied  for  seven  years  {Antiq. 
XX.  10  :  hfhi^etro  2f  ovlflg  eturoit,  mXXw  htriy^^ffftit  ^  voht^  itfietvroif;  error  )Cfi*P^* 
dpx^tpiug  otff«).  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  investigations  of 
Wieseler  {Stvdien  und  KrUik^n^  1877,  pp.  293-298)  and  Gnitz  {Gcscliichte  Jcr 
Juden,  ii.  2,  p.  365  ff.  ;  Monatsschr.  fiir  Gesch,  uiid  Wissensch,  des  Juden- 
ihums,  1883,  pp.  1-6). 
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inclination  to  secure  the  supremacy  in  Judea  to  the  opposition 
party  by  force  of  arms.  The  resolve  was  therefore  made  to 
shake  off  once  and  for  all  every  sort  of  subordination  to  the 
Syrians.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  Judas  applied 
to  the  Romans  for  help.  The  rulers  of  the  Western  empire, 
ever  since  their  conflicts  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  between 
B.C.  192  and  B.C.  189,  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
matters  that  afiected  the  Syrian  empire,  and  looked  closely 
into  everything  that  occurred  with  watchful  eyes.  They 
repeatedly  interposed  their  authority  to  decide  upon  the  affairs 
of  Syria.'^  All  centrifugal  movements  in  that  quarter  might 
therefore  count  upon  their  support.  It  was  thus  very  natural 
that  Judas  should  make  the  attempt  with  the  help  of  the 
Eomans  to  secure  permanently  that  freedom  which  had  been 
temporarily  wrung  from  their  enemy.  In  grand  pictorial 
style  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  describes  how  Judas  had 
heard  of  the  deeds  and  might  of  the  Eomans,  and  how  this 
led  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain  their  aid.  Even  the  in- 
accuracies which  are  mixed  up  in  this  story  serve  to  set 
before  us  very  strikingly  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eomans,  which  was  then  current  in  Judea.  Judas  therefore 
sent  two  men  of  his  party  as  ambassadors  to  Eome,  Eupolemus 
son  of  John,  and  Jason  son  of  Eleasar,  the  former  perhaps 
identical  with  that  Eupolemus  who  is  known  to  us  as  a 
Hellenistic  writer,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  203-206.  The 
end  which  he  had  in  view  in  so  doing  was  avowedly  the 
throwing  off  of  the  Syrian  yoke  (1  Mace.  viiL  18  :  tov 
apac  TOP  ^ir/op  air  avT&p),  The  Eoman  senate  readily 
granted  an  audience  to  the  Jewish  embassy,  and  a  treaty  of 
friendship  was  made  of  which  the  principal  provisions  were 

3^  Thus  Antiochuff  Epiphanes  was  obliged  to  abandon  Egypt  by 
Popilius  Laenas.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Roman 
senate  forced  from  Antiochus  Eupator  and  his  regent-guardian  Lysias  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  standing  army  of  Syria  (Polybius,  xxxL  12  j 
Appian.  Syriaca,  c,  46). 
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that  the  Jews  should  give  help  to  the  Eomans  and  the 
Eomans  to  the  Jews  in  times  of  war  (cn;/i/ia;^/a),  but  not  on 
precisely  equal  terms,  and  in  every  case  just  as  circumstances 
required  (1  Mace.  viiL  25,  27:  &^  &v  6  Kaipb^  xnroypa^fl). 
It  therefore  practically  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
Eomans  how  far  they  should  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  agreement.^ 

About  the  same  time  as  this  treaty  was  concluded  the 
Eomans  issued  a  missive  to  Demetrius,  wherein  they  ordered 
him  to  desist  from  every  sort  of  hostile  proceeding  against 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Eomans.^  Their  inter- 
position of  authority  came  too  late.  Demetrius  proceeded  so 
rashly  and  energetically,  that  the  overthrow  of  Judea  had 
been  already  completed  before  there  was  any  possibility  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Eomans.**  Immediately  after  he 
had  received  news  of  the  death  and  defeat  of  Nicanor,  he  sent 
a  great  army  under  Bacchides  to  Judea,  which  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  first  month 
of  the  Seleucid  year  152,  that  is,  in  April  B.c.  161  (1  Mace. 
ix.   3),  only  about  two  months  after   the  fall   of  Nicanor.** 

'2  1  Mace.  viii.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  10.  6. — A  similar  treaty  of  friend- 
ship between  Rome  and  Astypalaca,  of  date  B.c.  105,  is  known  from  an 
inscription,  C&rp.  Inscr.  Graec,  n.  2485  (also  in  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek 
HidoriccU  Inscriptions,  Oxford  1882,  pp.  347-349). — For  an  explanation  and 
criticism  of  1  Mace  viii.,  besides  the  commentaries  of  Michaelis,  Grimm, 
Keil,  Bissel,  Wace,  compare :  Grimm,  Zeiischrift  fiir  wissenscJiafil  TheoL 
1874,  pp.  231-238,  with  communications  from  Mommsen  and  Mendels- 
sohn in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philologae  Lipsiensis,  t  v.  1875,  pp.  91-100. 

««  1  Mace  viii.  31,  32. 

**  From  the  general  drift  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Judas  had  first  arranged  the  embassy  after  the  victory  over 
Nicanor.  On  this  supposition  he  cannot  have  lived  to  see  the  return  of 
his  ambassadors,  for  his  death  occurred  only  two  months  after  Nicanor's 
defeat    Compare  Grimm,  Exeget,  Handbuch  zu  1  MaJck.  p.  131. 

••  As  to  the  reckoning  of  the  date,  compare  above,  page  39. — Since 
Nicanor  fell  on  the  13th  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year  (1  Mace 
viL  43,  49),  while  Bacchides  appeared  before  Jerusalem  "  in  the  first 
month "  of  the  Seleucid  year  152  ^1  Mace  ix.  3),  a  period  of  one  and  a 
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Bacchides  encamped  beside  Berea,  Judas  beside  Elasa  (written 
also  Elcasa  and  Alasa).^  The  superiority  of  the  Syrians  was 
so  evident,  that  even  in  the  ranks  of  Judas  there  no  longer 
remained  any  hope  of  victory.  His  followers  deserted  in 
large  numbers.  With  a  few  faithful  men  Judas  ventured 
with  the  wild  courage  of  despair  on  the  hopeless  conflict 
The  result  was  just  what  had  bee^  clearly  foreseen  :  the 
troops  of  Judas  were  hewn  down,  and  he  himself  fell  in  the 
battle.  To  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon  were  granted 
the  sad  privilege  of  burying  him  in  the  grave  of  his  father 
at  Modein.^^ 

With  the  overthrow  of  Judas  it  was  finally  and  definitely 
proved  that  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  nationalists  to  measure  swords  with  the  mighty  forces 
of  Syria.  Brilliant  as  the  earlier  achievements  of  Judas  had 
been,  he  was  largely  indebted  to  the  recklessness  and  self- 
confidence  of  his  opponents.  Continuous  military  success  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  if  only  the  Syrian  authorities  seriously 
roused  themselves  to  the  conflict.  The  following  age  cannot 
show  even  one  conspicuous  victory  of  the  kind  by  which 
Judas  had  won  renown.  What  the  Maccabean  party  finally 
reached,  it  won  through  voluntary  concessions  of  claimants  of 
the  Syrian  throne  contending  with  one  another,  and  generally 
in  consequence  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Syrian  empire. 

half  months,  which  is  quite  enough,  is  allowed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Syiian  army.  "But  yet  even  should  forty-five  days  seem  to  any  one  too 
little,  I  could  even  then  come  to  his  help  with  other  thirty  or  thirty-one 
days.  The  year  must  have  heen  an  intercalary  year,  that  is,  it  must  have 
had  the  month  Veadar  intercalated  "  (Michaelis,  Anm.  zu  1  MakL  ix.  3). 

^^  Both  places  are  unknown.  Also  the  remark  in  1  IVIacc.  ix.  15 :  Mg 
' A^cnov  opou:,  scarcely  gives  suflBcient  ground  for  determining  its  locality, 
since  the  statement  is  very  suspicious,  and  is  owing  perhaps  to  a  transla- 
tor's mistake.  (Michaelis  guesses  that  in  Hebrew  it  stood  '^nt^  nnK^» 
"  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ; "  Josephus  reads  fitixpis  'A^« 
ipGv;.) 

'^  1  Mace.  ix.  1-21.    Josephus,  ArUiq,  xiL  11.  1-2. 
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Sources. 
1  Mace.  ix.  23-x.  30. 
Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  1-6.    A  summary  of  the  history  in  Zonaras,  AnndL 

iv.  22-24. 
The  coins  ascribed  to  Jonathan  by  de  Saulcy,  Recherches^  pp.  85-93,  belong 

to  Alexander  Janniius,  see  §  10. 

Literature. 

The  works  on  Syrian  history  by  Foy-Vaillant,  Frolich,  Clinton,  Flathe, 

Stark,  etc. 
The  Treatises  and  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  by  Wems- 

dorfif,  Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  Biaeel^  Wace,  etc 
EwALD,  History  of  Israel,  v.  324-333. 
Herzfeld,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  296-320. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  •/twfen,  Bd.  iii.  4  Aufl.,  under  title :  Geschichte  der 

Judaer  von  dera  Tode  Juda  Makkabi's,  etc.,  1888,  pp.  1-23. 
HiTZio,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  421-450. 
Articles  "Jonathan"  in  Winer's  i? TFB.,  and  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon. 

The  power  of  the  Jewish  national  party  was  quite  anni- 
hilated by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Judas.  The  party  friendly 
to  the  Greeks,  with  the  high  priest  Alcinius  at  their  head, 
was  able  now  unhindered  to  carry  on  the  government  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  king.  Wherever  any  opposition  was 
offered,  it  was  at  once  vigorously  suppressed.  The  friends 
of  Judas  were  sought  out  and  brought  to  Bacchides,  who 
"  took  vengeance  on  them."  The  "  unrighteous "  and  the 
"  ungodly,"  as  the  opponents  of  the  Maccabees  are  designated 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  had  now  the  rule  in  Judea,^ 

*  1  Mace  ix.  23-27.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  1.  1. 

SS4 
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But  the  friends  of  Judas  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
abandon  all  sort  of  resistance.  They  elected  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas,  as  their  leader,  "  in  order  that  he  might 
direct  the  conflict."  *  No  regular  or  serious  undertakings 
indeed  were  at  first  to  be  thought  of.  They  required  first  of 
all  gradually  to  gather  together  their  forces  and  wait  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  earliest  incidents  of  this  period 
which  we  have,  represent  the  doings  of  Jonathan  more  in  the 
light  of  the  raiding  of  a  freebooter  than  the  acts  of  a  religious 
party.  When  their  personal  property  was  no  longer  secure 
in  Judea,  they  sent  it  under  the  guardianship  of  John,  a 
brother  of  Jonathan,  over  into  the  country  of  the  friendly 
Nabathaeans.  While  so  engaged,  John,  along  with  his  bag- 
gage, was  attacked  by  a  robber  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Ambri,  near 
Medeba,  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  slain.  In 
order  to  avenge  his  death,  Jonathan  and  Simon  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  fell  upon  the  sons  of  Ambri  when  these  were 
engaged  in  great  festivities  in  connection  with  a  wedding 
celebration.  Many  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the 
mountains.  On  their  return  Jonathan  and  his  followers  were 
met  at  the  Jordan  by  Bacchides  and  a  Syrian  army,  and  were 
in  great  jeopardy,  but  saved  themselves  by  swimming  across 
the  Jordan.' 

Bacchides  now  took  measures  to  secure  that  the  subjection 
of  Judea  under  the  Syrian  rule  should  be  more  decided  than 

'  1  Mace.  ix.  28-31.    Josephua,  Lc 

^  1  Maec  ix.  32-49.  Joseph U8,  Antiq,  xiii,  1.  2-4. — The  fight  with 
Bacchides  took  place  on  the  eastern  bani  of  the  Jordan.  For  the  account 
in  1  Mace.  ix.  43-49  goes  back  again,  after  the  intercalated  story  of  1  Mace 
ix.  35-42,  upon  the  statement  of  1  Mace.  ix.  34  {BetKxioins  .  .  .  «5xtffi»  .  .  . 
cTf^eey  roD  *  lopoiuov).  If,  then,  Jonathan  and  his  adherents  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  over  the  river,  they  must  have  reached  the  western  bank, 
and  so  remained  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  (compare  ix.  33).  Hitzig  is 
therefore  in  error  (ii.  422  f.),  who  represents  the  case  as  if  Jonathan  had 
been  driven  by  Bacchides  into  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan ;  compare 
Keil,  Comme7itar,  p.  160. 
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hitherto.  He  fortified  the  cities  of  Jericho,  Emmaus,  Beth- 
Horon,  Bethel,  Thamnatha,  Pharathon,  Tepbon,  and  occupied 
them  with  Syrian  garrisons.  He  likewise  gave  orders  that 
the  fortifications  of  Beth-zur,  Gazara,  and  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  strengthened.  Finally,  he  took  the  sons 
of  distinguished  Jews  as  hostages,  and  put  them  in  ward  in 
the  citadel  of  Jemsalem.* 

About  this  time,  in  the  second  month  of  the  Seleucid  year 
153,  that  is,  in  May  B.C.  160  (1  Mace.  ix.  54),  the  high  priest 
Alcimus  by  his  ungodly  conduct  caused  great  offence  to  those 
who  adhered  strictly  to  the  observance  of  the  law.  He  threw 
down  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  and  "so  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  prophets."  In  his  death,  which  speedily  followed,  they 
beheld  God's  righteous  judgment  on  such  wickedness.'^     The 

*  1  Mace.  ix.  50-53.  Joseplms,  ArUiq.  xiii.  1.  3. — The  most  of  the  towns 
here  named  are  otherwise  unkuo^n.  On  Emmaus,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  159  ;  on  Beth-Horon,  see  above,  i)age  214 — Bethel  is  the  well-known 
ancient  centre  of  Israelitish  worship,  according:;  to  Eusebius,  Onom<isticon^ 
cd.  Lagarde,  p.  209,  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. — Tliamnatha 
is  in  Hebrew  nn^Oin   or  PiDOn,  the  name  of  these  places  in  Southern 
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Palestine,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  158.      The  best  known  is  mD"n31Din, 

whefe  the  tomb  of  Joshua  was.  Acconling  to  the  received  text  of  1  Mace, 
ix.  50,  Thamnatha- Pharathon  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  one  place.  But 
probably  Josephus,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vet,  Lat.  are  right  when  they  read 
xeti  between  the  two  words.    Pharathon  is  in  Hebrew  pnjnQi  *  town  in 

the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Judg.  xii.  13, 15,  perhaps  the  modern  Ferata,  south- 
west of  Nablous  (Robinson,  Later  BihL  Researches,  p.  65  sq. ;  Gudrin,  Samuria, 
ii.  179  f.).  But  this  Pharathon,  as  well  as  Thimnath-Serach,  belonged  to 
Samaria,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  It  is  therefore  questionable  whether 
other  similarly  named  towns  in  Judea  may  not  be  meant. — Tk^av  or 
Tt^«  is  usually  identified  with  the  Hebrew  men.     If  this  were  only 

more  certain  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  doubtful  which  of  the  different 
Old  Testament  towns  of  the  name  wei-e  meant  (see  Mtihlau  in  Riehm's 
HayxdwMerbuch^  p.  1612,  art  "  Tappuah  ;  "  and  p.  185,  art  "  Beth- 
Tappnah  "). — On  Beth-zur,  see  above,  p.  216  ;  on  Gazara,  see  §  7  on  the 
history  of  Simon. 
*  1  Mficc.  ix.  54-56.    Josephus,  Ardiq,  xii.  10.  6  (Josephus  places  the 
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office  of  the  high  priest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again 
filled." 

death  of  Alcimus  before  the  death  of  Judas,  see  above,  p.  230).  The  level- 
ling of  tlie  walls,  according  to  1  Mace.  ix.  54,  was  only  partially  carried 
out. — It  is  doubtful  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Ti7;cof  t^;  uifhric  rap 
iyiay  rii:  tvtnipttf  of  1  Macc.  ix.  54  In  the  temple  of  the  Herodian  age  the 
inner  court,  that  is,  the  inner  court  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  was 
surrounded  first  of  all  by  a  strong  wall.  Then  a  narrow  terrace  ran 
round  about  this,  the  so-called  ChH^  from  which  the  ascent  was  made  by 
steps  into  the  outer  court  Under  the  steps  ran  a  low  breastwork,  the 
so-called  Soreg^   iliD>    which  marked  the  boundary  beyond  which  no 

Gentile  was  allow^ed  to  penetrate.  When  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
speaks  of  a  riixfii^  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  actual  wall  of  the 
inner  court  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Mishna 
the  tradition,  that  the  Soreg  had  been  thrown  down  in  thirteen  places 
(p^  ^3^0)  hy  the  Greek  kings,  and  that  these  thirteen  "  breaches  "  (nivns) 

had  been  subsequently  closed  up,  and  that  in  memory  of  this  thirteen  obeis- 
ances were  ordered  to  be  made  before  it  {Middoth  ii.  3).  It  was  an  easy  step 
in  advance  to  combine  this  tradition  with  the  fact  mentioned  above,  in  which 
case  Tf/xo;  would  be  considered  an  inexact  translation  of  y^SO  (so,  for 

example,  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  10  f.  ;  Monatsschr.  fur 
Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Jiuhmthuvis,  1876,  p.  395  ff. ;  on  the  other  hand : 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  348,  Anm.  iii. ;  Derenbourg, 
Histoircy  p.  65,  note  3).  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  in  the  simple 
arrangements  of  the  pre- Herodian  temple,  wall  and  Soreg  were  found 
already  existing  alongside  of  one  another.  In  any  case  the  offence  con- 
sisted in  the  attempt  made  by  Alcimus  to  destroy  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  "holy"  space  of  the  court  and  the  unholy  outer  space,  and 
thus  to  admit  the  Gentiles  freely  within  the  court — The  interpretation 
is  certainly  wrong  which  supposes  that  by  the  inner  court  only  the  so-called 
court  of  the  priests  was  to  be  understood,  and  so  by  the  TiJx^s  the  boundary 
which  within  the  court  proper  marked  off  the  space  for  the  Israelites  (so 
e.g.  Keil).  For  this  boundary  was  no  ntxo;,  but  a  Ipv^xKTo:  (Antiq.  xiii. 
13.  5)  or  ytlaiou  {JVars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5.  6  ;  compare,  Antiq,  viii.  3.  9),  and 
did  not  probably  exist  before  the  time  of  Alexander  Janniius  (the  mode 
of  expression  in  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5  is  at  least  indistinct).  The  avy^vi 
iacnipot  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  is  called  by  Josephus :  ^  ty^ov  «yX^ 
[}Vars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5.  6/n.),  o  hlortpog  x«p//3«Xo;  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  v. 
1.  2),  e  ijfTOf  xip/jSoXo;  (Antiq.  xv.  11.  5),  to  hlcripa  iupo*  {Wars  of  the  Jews, 
iv.  6,  v.  3.  I  fin.,  vi.  1.  8),  to  SpIov  Upoit  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  4.  4),  to  ttan 
itp6p  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi  2.  7),  to  fa«tfc»  it  pop  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  4.  1), 
that  is,  the  court  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  which  all  Israelites  but 
no  Gentiles  were  admitted  ;  compare  also  Div.  ii.  voL  L  pp.  299-305. 
0  Josephus  assumes  this  in  AnHq,  xiii.  1.  5. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Alcimus,  Bacchides  returned  to 
Syria,  believing  that  the  subjugation  of  Judea  was  now  com- 
plete/ There  follows  a  period  of  seven  years,  B.a  160-153, 
about  which  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  almost  nothing. 
But  these  seven  years  must  have  been  of  very  great  import- 
ance for  the  reinvigorating  of  the  Maccabean  party.  For  at 
the  close  of  that  period  it  stands  forward  as  the  one  party 
really  capable  of  forming  a  government  and  as  actually  having 
Judea  under  its  control,  so  that  the  Syrian  kings  in  their 
contentions  with  one  another  are  found  eagerly  seeking  to 
secure  its  devoted  adherence.  Only  by  one  episode  is  light 
shed  upon  the  darkness  of  this  era  in  the  record  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  Two  years  after  the  retirement  of 
Bacchides,  that  is,  in  b.c.  158,  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Jews  favourable  to  the  Greek  customs  made  urgent  repre- 
sentations to  the  king's  government  about  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Maccabean  party.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Bacchides  went  again  with  a  still  larger  army  in  order  to 
utterly  destroy  Jonathan  and  his  adherents.  But  his  follow- 
ing had  already  become  so  strong  that  Bacchides  could  not 
so  easily  be  done  with  them.  A  portion  of  them  entrenched 
themselves  under  Simon's  leadership  in  the  wilderness  at 
Bethbasi,  a  place  not  otherwise  known,  and  was  there  laid 
siege  to  by  Bacchides  in  vain.  With  another  portion 
Jonathan  went  forth  on  a  plundering  expedition  into  the 
country.  When  Bacchides  observed  how  difficult  the  task 
assigned  to  him  was,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the 
Graeco-Jewish  party  which  had  brought  him  into  such  diffi- 
culties, he  made  peace  with  Jonathan  and  returned  again  to 
Syria.* 

The  Jewish  parties  appear  now  to  have  made  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  one  another.    The  result  of  this  seems 

^  1  Mace.  ix.  67.    Josephus,  Antiq,  ziii.  1.  5. 

*  1  Mace.  ix.  57-72.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  1.  6-6. 
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to  have  been  that  Jonathan  more  and  more  secured  again  to 
himself  the  leadership.  "  The  sword  was  now  at  rest  in  Israel, 
and  Jonathan  dwelt  at  Michmash  ;  and  he  began  to  judge  the 
people,  and  drove  out  the  ungodly  from  Israel."  With  this 
laconic  notice  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  passes  over  the 
following  five  years.^  This  can  only  mean  that  Jonathan, 
while  the  official  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  was  still  filled  by 
those  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  established  at  Michmash  a  sort 
of  rival  government,  which  gradually  won  the  position  of 
main  influence  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was  able  even  to 
drive  out  (a<pavi^€iv)  the  ungodly,  that  is,  the  Hellenizing 
party.  The  Hellenistic  or  Greek  favouring  party  had  no  root 
among  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  had  still  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  Hellenism,  even  if  it  should  tolerate 
the  religion  of  Israel,  was  irreconcilable  with  the  ideal  of  the 
scribes.  So  soon,  then,  as  pressure  from  above  was  removed, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  gave  themselves  heart  and  \ 
soul  to  the  national  Jewish  movement.  The  Maccabees, 
therefore,  had  the  people  soon  again  at  their  back.  And  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  during  the  struggles  for  the 
Syrian  throne  now  beginning,  the  claimants  contended  with 
one  another  in  endeavouring  to  secure  to  themselves  the  good- 
will of  the  Maccabees.  The  Syrian  kings  were  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  force  upon  the  people  a  Hellenistic  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate  and 
win  the  favour  of  the  Jews.  But  this  they  could  have  only 
under  the  sway  of  the  Maccabees.  The  concessions  they 
made,  however,  furthered  at  the  same  time  those  tendencies 

•  1  Mace  ix.  73.     Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  1.  6.  —  Metxfiteis  is  the  Old 
Testament  DD3D   according  to  Eusebius,  OTiomasticon,  ed.  Laganle,  p.  280^ 

nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kama,  the 
mo<:lem  Mukhmas,  See  Robinson,  BibL  Researches  in  Palestine^  vol.  iii. 
59-63.  Raumer,  Pal  p.  212.  Gudrin,  Judee,  iii.  63-65.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine^  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  12  and  149. 
Also  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xvii. 
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which  actually  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Syrian 
empire. 

In  the  Seleucid  year  160,  or  B.c.  153—152,  and  indeed,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  as  early  as  B.C.  153  (1  Mace.  x.  1,  21), 
Alexander  Balas,  a  youth  of  mean  extraction,  and  merely  a 
tool  of  the  kings  leagued  against  Demetrius,  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  claimant  of  the  throne.^®  The  despotic  Demetrius 
was  himself  no  favourite  in  the  country,  and  so  all  the  greater 
was  the  danger  threatening  him  from  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
rate kings.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  Jews  might  go  over 
to  his  opponent  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  promise  to  set  up 
among  them  a  national  government.  Demetrius  now  sought 
to  meet  this  danger  by  himself  granting  concessions  to  Jona- 
than. He  gave  him  full  authority  to  summon  together  an 
army  in  order  to  support  the  king,  and  for  this  purpose  agreed 

'®  The  details  arc  as  follows  :  In  Smyrna  there  lived  a  hoy  {iaup^kUko; 
Diodorus)  of  the  name  of  Balas  (Justin.),  who  greatly  resembled  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  but  in 
truth  was  of  mean  origin  {sortis  extremae  jurenis,  Justin).  Attains  II., 
king  of  Pergamum,  had  the  youth  brought  to  him,  gave  him  the  name 
Alexander,  and  set  him  up  in  rivalry  to  Demetrius  as  a  claimant  to  the 
Syrian  throne  (Diodorus  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Oraec,  ii.  praef.  j).  12,  n. 
14  ;  Justin,  xxxv.  1).  Under  the  direction  of  Heraclides,  formerly  finance 
minister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  Demetrius  had  dismissed  (A])pian. 
Syr.  45,  47),  Alexander  went  to  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  recog- 
nition from  the  Roman  senate.  Although  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions 
was  quite  plain,  the  senate  took  him  up  and  promised  him  its  support 
(Polybius,  xxxiii.  14,  16).  Besides,  Alexander  was  aided  not  only  by 
Attains  II.  of  Pergamum,  but  also  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  of  Egypt 
and  Ariarathes  V.  of  Cappadocia  (Justin,  xxxv.  1  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  4  2,  p. 
624  ;  Appian.  Syr,  67  ;  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255) ;  and  the 
people  of  Syria  themselves,  on  account  of  the  overbearing  and  tyrannical 
character  of  Demetrius,  were  decidedly  inclined  to  favour  the  new  claimant 
(Diodorus  and  Justin.  ;  compare  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  2.  1).  Thus 
Alexander  began  the  war  against  Demetrius,  *'  totius  ferme  orieutis  viribus 
Ruhcinctus*'  (Justin.). — From  this  statement  of  the  facts,  for  which  see 
especially  Justin.,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  incorrect,  with  Josephus  {Antiq. 
xiii.  4.  8  :  'AXi S«y3^o;  6  Bahxf  Xtyo/Mfvo^),  to  represent  "  Balas ''  as  the 
cognomen  of  Alexander.  Rather  Balas  w^as  his  own  proper  name,  and  so 
Strabo  correctly  names  him  (xvL  2.  8,  p.  751) :  rov  B«A«y  ' Ahiietflpop. 
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to  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  hostages  who  were  still  detained 
in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  then  went  to  Jeru- 
salem invested  with  full  power.  The  hostages  were,  in  fact, 
set  free,  and  given  back  to  their  parents.  But  Jonathan  now 
formally  seized  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  the  city 
and  the  temple  mount.  Also  the  Syrian  garrisons  of  most  of 
the  fortresses  built  by  Bacchides  were  sent  away.  Only 
in  Beth-zur  and  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  did  these 
garrisons  remain." 

But  Demetrius  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  his  concessions 
to  Jonathan.  He  was  immediately  far  outbidden  by  Alexander 
Balas.  He  appointed  Jonathan  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
sent  him,  as  a  badge  of  princely  rank,  the  purple  and  the 
diadem.  Jonathan  was  not  slow  to  grasp  these  new  ofiers. 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  Seleucid  year  160,  in  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  153,  he  put  on  the  sacred  vestments.^^  He 
had  thus  all  at  once,  even  formally,  become  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Greek  party  was  driven  out  of  the 
government  in  Judea,  and  never  again  regained  power,  for 
Jonathan  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  amid  all  the 
changes  of  the  following  year.  Favoured  by  circumstances, 
he  was  able  toVatCainffx)  that  which  Judas,  with  all  his  braveiy, 
had  never  been  able  to  reach*   •  ^   * 

When  Demetrius  heard  that  Jonathan  had  gone  over  to  the 
party  of  Alexander  Balas,  he  endeavoured  by  yet  more  liberal 
promises  to  win  him  back  to  his  side.  The  gracious  offers 
which  he  now  made  the  Jewish  leader  were  indeed  too 
good  to  be  credited:  the  tribute  was  to  be  remitted,  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  given  over  to  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  terri- 
tory to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three  districts  of 
Samaria,  the  temple  to  be  endowed  with  rich  presents  and 

^^1  Mace.  X.  1-14    Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  2.  1. 
^^  1  Mace.  X.  15-21.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  2.  2-3. 
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privileges,  the  expense  of  buildiDg  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  treasury." 

Jonathan  was  prudent  enough  not  to  yield  to  these  tempting 
joffers.  It  was  quite  foreseen  that  Demetrius  would  succumb 
to  the  superior  strength  of  his  opponent  But  even  should 
be  go  forth  conqueror,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
fulfil  such  extravagantly  liberal  promises.  Jonathan  therefore 
remained  on  the  side  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  never  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  his  doing  so.  Demetrius  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  and  his  confederates  in  B.c.  150,  and  lost  his  own 
life  in  the  battle.    Alexander  was  crowned  king.^* 

In  the  same  year,  however,  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  57, 
Seleucid  year  162),  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Alexander 
of  showing  marked  respect  to  Jonathan,  and  loading  him  with 
honours.  Alexander  had  treated  with  King  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  of  Egypt  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy  had  promised  her  to  him,  and  the  two  kings  now 
met  together  in  Ptolemais,  where  Ptolemy  himself  gave  away 
his  daughter  to  Alexander,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence.  Alexander  also  invited  Jonathan 
to  be  present,  and  received  him  with  marked  respect  The 
deputies  of  the  Hellenistic  party  in  Judea,  who  made  accusa- 
tions against  Jonathan,  were  indeed  also  there.  But  the 
king  gave  them  no  audience,  but  only  showed  his  favour 
toward  Jonathan  the  more  conspicuously.  He  had  him 
clothed  in  the  purple  and  seated  beside  him,  and  appointed 
him  0TpaTr)y6f;  and  /M€piBdpxn^>  presumably  for  the  province 
of  Judea,  and  thus  the  political  privileges  already  actually  exer- 
cised were  now  formally  confirmed.^^ 

^*  1  Mace  X.  22-45.     Josephus,  Antiq.  ziiL  2.  3. 

^^  1  Mace.  X.  45-60.  Joeephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  2. 4.  Polybius,  iii.  5.  Justiu. 
xxxY.  1 ;  Appian.  Syr,  c  67. — The  account  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  is 
given  in  fullest  detail  by  Josephus,  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  Justin  : 
invido  animo  inter  confertissimoa  fortisdnie  dimicans  cecidit, 

1'  1  Mace.  z.  46-50.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  1-2. — St^obtii/cV  and 
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During  tbe  next  year  Jonathan  was  exposed  to  no  danger 
from  any  side  in  maintaining  the  position  which  he  had 
reached.  The  Greek  party  had  been  thoroughly  silenced. 
Alexander  Balas  was  an  incapable  ruler,  who  abandoned  him- 
self to  sensual  gratifications,  and  never  thought  of  restricting 
the  concessions  that  had  been  made  to  the  Jewish  high  priest.^^ 
The  Syrian  suzerainty  continued  indeed  to  exist  But  since 
Jonathan  and  his  party  ruled  in  Judea,  the  aims  hitherto 
striven  after  by  the  Maccabees  were  reached.  Soon,  however, 
the  revolutions  about  the  Syrian  throne  brought  new  dangers, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  new  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
political  power.  We  see  Jonathan  now  as  a  political  partisan, 
sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  another  claimant  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  and  using  in  a  clever  manner  the  weakness  of  the 
Syrian  empire  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages  to  the 
Jewish  people.  But  the  aims  of  the  Maccabean  movement 
pointed  higher  than  this.  It  no  longer  seemed  enough  that 
the  party  of  Jonathan  ruled  unopposed  in  internal  affairs. 
The  troubles  of  the  Syrian  empire  were  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  territory — 
partly  by  donation,  partly  by  conquest  at  their  own  hand,  and 
finally  with  a  dogged  determination  to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Syrian 
empire. 

In  B.C.  147  (1  Mace.  x.  67,  Seleucid  year  165),  Demetrius 

fAtptlupxTii  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to*  military  and  civil  governor. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  x.  65.  It  specially  deserves 
notice,  that,  in  spite  of  Jonathan's  appointment  as  vrpumyogy  a  Syrian 
governor  still  continued  to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 

^^  On  Alexander's  character,  see  Diodorus  in  MiiUer,  Fragm,  HisL 
Graec,  ii.  praef.  p.  xvi.  n.  19  (he  speaks  of  a  'xarrtXvis  dlvvuf^iei  rin  ypvxv: 
uvTou). — Livy,  Epit.  50 :  In  Syria,  quae  eo  tempore  etirpe  generis  parem  reyi 
Maeedcmum,  inertia  socordiaque  similem  Prusiae  regem  habebat,  jacejite  eo  in 
ganea  et  IvMriSj  Ammonius  regnahat. — Justin,  xxxv.  2  :  Alexandrum  inspe- 
ratae  opes  et  alienae  felicUatis  omamenta  velut  captum  inter  scortorum  greget 
desidem  in  regia  tenehant. 
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II.,  son  of  Demetrius  I.,  set  himself  up  as  rival  king  in 
opposition  to  the  contemptible  weakling  Alexander  Balas. 
ApoUonius,  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  took  his  side,  while 
Jonathan  continued  faithful  to  Alexander.  Consequently 
hostilities  were  commenced  between  Apollonius  and  Jonathan, 
in  which  Jonathan  was  victorious.  He  drove  out  a  garrison 
of  ApoUonius'  from  Joppa,  then  defeated  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Apollonius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashdod,  de- 
stroyed Ashdod  and  the  temple  of  Dagon  in  that  city,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  rich  spoils."  In  acknowledgment 
of  this  support,  Alexander  Balas  bestowed  upon  him  the  city 
of  Ekron  and  its  territory.^* 

But  Jonathan  was  the  only  one  who  stood  by  Alexander  in 
opposition  to  Demetrius.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and 
Alexander's  own  soldiers,  declared  in  favour  of  Demetrius.'* 
Even  his  own  father-in-law,  Ptolemy,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  Alexander's  opponent,  took  Cleopatra  back  from  Alex- 
ander, and  gave  her  to  the  new  candidate  for  the  throne  as 
his  wife.*  Ptolemy  also  led  a  strong  army  against  Alexander, 
with  which  he  attacked  him  at  the  river  Oenoparas,  on  the 
plains  of  AntiocL     Alexander  fled  to  Arabia,  where  his  life 

^^1  Mace  X.  67-87.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  4.  3-4  Josephus  describes 
the  afiiair  so  erroneously  as  to  make  Apollonius  take  the  side  of  Alexander 
Balas. — On  Joppa  and  Ashdod,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  79  flf.,  76  flf. 

^B  1  Mace  X.  88-89.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  4. 4  Joseph  us  assigns  as  motive 
for  the  donation,  that  Alexander  Balas  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
ApoUonius,  as  his  general,  had  attacked  Jonathan  against  the  king's  will 
— ^Axxupav  is  the  old  Philistine  }^1py,  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon, 

ed.  Lagarde,  p.  218,  between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  toward  the  east,  there- 
fore probably  identical  with  the  modem  Akir,  east  of  Jamnia.  See 
Bobinson,  BibluxU  Researches  in  Palestine^  voL  iii.  189,  234.  Raumer, 
Palcistina^  p.  185.  Gu^rin,  Jud/e^  ii.  36-44  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine^  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iL  408.  Also  the  large 
English  Map,  Sheet  xvi 

*•  Justin.  xxxY.  2. 

*^  1  Mace  xL  1-13.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  4  5-7.  Diodonu  in  Miiller, 
Fragm,  Hist.  Oraec  ii  p.  xyL  n.  19.   Livy,  Epit.  52. 
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was  put  an  end  to  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Immediately 
afterward  Ptolemy  also  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle.** 
Thus  Demetrius  became  king  in  B.C.  145  (1  Mace  xi.  19, 
Seleucid  year  167.  Comp.  on  this  subject,  above,  page  175). 
As  the  confederate  of  Alexander  Balas,  Jonathan  had 
occupied  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Demetrius.  It  would 
appear  that  he  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  the 
attempt  to  secure  by  force  emancipation  from  the  Syrian 
empire.  In  a  regular  manner  he  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  a  Syrian  garrison  still  lay.  Here  again, 
as  so  often  happened  in  similar  cases,  it  was  the  opposition 
party  in  his  own  nation,  the  avSpe^  rrapavofioi  and  avofioi,  as 
they  are  called  in  1  Mace  xi.  21,  25,  who  called  the  attention 
of  the  Syrian  king  to  these  revolutionary  measures.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  reports,  Demetrius  summoned  Jonathan  to 
Ptolemais  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  But  Jonathan  was 
daring  enough  boldly  to  claim  concessions  from  Demetrius. 
He  allowed  the  siege  still  to  proceed,  betook  himself  with  rich 
presents  to  Ptolemais,  and  demanded  of  Demetrius  the  cession 
to  Judea  of  three  provinces  of  Samaria,  and  immunity  from 
tribute  for  this  whole  district.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  concessions  which  Demetrius  I.  had 
made  to  Jonathan.  Demetrius  did  not  venture  to  refuse  these 
demanda  He  agreed  to  add  to  Judea  the  three  Samaritan 
provinces  of  Ephraim,  Lydda,  and  Eamathaim,  made  over  this 
enlarged  Judea  to  Jonathan  free  from  tribute,  and  confirmed 
him  in  all  dignities  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  Of 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  no  mention  whatever  was  then  made. 
Evidently  these  concessions  were  the  price  on  account  of  which 
Jonathan  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.^ 

**  1  Mace.  xi.  14-19.  Joseph  us,  Antiq,  xiii.  4.  8.  Diodorus  in  Miiller, 
Fragm.  Hist,  Graec.  ii.  p.  xvi.  n.  20.  Livy,  Epit.  52. — The  locality  of  the 
battle  is  given  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  8,  p.  751. 

"  1  Mace.  xi.  20-37.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  4.  9. — Confirmation  of 
former  dignities,  1  Mace.  xL  27.    The  three  provinces,  xi.  34  (compare  x. 
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Such  a  receding  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  king  before  the 
Jewish  demands  ten  yeara  previously  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  But  now  the  power  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  was  broken.  None  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was  henceforth 
sure  of  his  throne.  And  Jonathan  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
this  weakness,  and  skilfully  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  next  years  gave  him  abundant  opportunities  for  carrying  out 
his  policy  of  annexation.  Demetrius  had  scarcely  made  these 
concessions,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  new  pro- 
mises in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  Jonathan  in  circum- 
stances of  serious  difficulty.     A  certain  Diodotus,  surnamed 

30,  38,  xi.  28,  57) ;  freedom  from  tribute,  xi.  34,  35. — ^A^ettptf^u  is  in  all 
probability  that  Ephraim  to  which  Christ  withdrew  shortly  before  the 
Passover  (John  xi.  54),  according  to  Josephus,  JVars  of  the  JevjSj  iv.  9.  9, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel ;  according  to  Eusebius,  Qnomasticonj  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  254,  twenty  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  {kuI  hrt  »vit 
tUi,UTn  ^y^^pcttlfi  fiiy!<rrfi  Trtpl  rei  fiopuu  A/x/«e;  u;  dTro  oTnvLiiav  k\  and  five 
Roman  miles  cast  of  Bethel  (Jerome,  Onomasticon^  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  94,  et 
est  hodie  t^icus  Efrcm  in  quinto  miliario  Bethelis  ad  orientem  respicicns  ;  the 
parallel  Greek  text  of  Eusebius,  p.  222,  is  defective).  Also  D^"»SX  of 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  and  piay  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  designate  probably  the  same 
place.  For  conjectures  about  its  situation,  see  Robinson,  Researches  in 
Pale^tiney  vol.  iii.  G7-72.  Guorin,  Jude'e,  iii.  45-51.  —  On  Lydda,  the 
modem  Ludd,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  159. — '  VetfiuHfA  is  certainly  the  well- 
known  city  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  D^SiV  D^DDl,  elsewhere  more  shortly 

•    -    T       T 

named  niDin  ;  but  its  position  still  continues  very  doubtfuL    According 

T     T   T 

to  1  Sam.  i.  1,  it  lay  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diospolis  -  Lydda  {Onomasiicony  ed.  Lagarde,  p. 
225  sq. :  *Apiu,»6ifA  2f/^«e*  toX/;  'EAxffva  k»1  Stf^of/^X*  Ktlrat  ^i  avm 
irXnoioif  Aioo'T67\.iaSj  ohv  iv  'la^o-i}^,  h  tvayyt'Kiot;  diro  *Aptf€ci6iuf.  In 
Jerome,  Onoimsticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  96,  the  passage  runs:  Armnthem 
Soj^im  civi(<is  Helcanaeet  SamuJielis  in  regione  Thamnit lea  jtixta  Dio^Kdiiriy 
unde  fuit  Joseph,  qui  in  evangeliiSj  de  Arimaihia  scrihitur).  One  passage, 
1  Mace.  xi.  34,  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  for  it  says 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  city  belonged  to  Samaria.  It  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Beit  Rima,  north-east  of  Lydda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thamna  (see  Furrer  in  SchenkeFs  Btbellexicon, 
art  "  Rama  '*).  Distinct  from  this  one  is  another  Ramah,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  lay  much  nearer  Jerusalem  (against  Graf,  Stndien  und 
Kritiken,  1854,  p.  858  if.,  and  Miihlau  in  Riehm's  Handwthierlmchj  art 
"  Rama,''  who  identify  the  two  places).    Compare  Geseniua,  Thesaurus^ 
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Tiypho,  of  Apamea,*^  a  fonner  general  of  Alexander  Balas, 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  person  of  the  youthful  son  of 
Alexander,  called  Antiochus,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
Arab  Imalkue,  and  set  him  up  as  rival  king  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius.**  The  situation  was  fraught  with  extreme  peril  to 
Demetrius,  since  his  own  troops  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  In  face  of  these  dangers, 
he  promised  to  surrender  to  Jonathan  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  fortresses  of  Judea,  if  Jonathan  would  place  at 
his  disposal  auxiliary  troops.  Jonathan  soon  sent  three 
thousand  men,  who  just  arrived  at  the  right  moment  in  order 
to  afford  powerful  aid  to  the  king  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
that  had  now  broken  out  in  Antioch.  It  was  admittedly  by 
their  assistance  that  the  rising  in  the  city  was  crushed.  With 
the  thanks  of  the  king,  and  with  rich  booty,  the  Jewish  troops 
returned  to  Jerusalem.^ 

p.  1275.  Tlienius,  Die  Biicher  Samuels,  on  1  Sara.  ix.  4.  Winer,  RWB. 
art.  "  Rama.'*  Stanley,  Siiiai  and  Palestine  (1881),  pp.  224,  225.  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel,  ii.  421.    Henderson,  Palestine,  p.  111. 

'*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  6.  1  :  'Ax«^8i/$  to  yhog.  More  exactly,  Strabo, 
xvi.  2.  10,  p.  752  :  ^uXo?  ^i  r^y  Zvpufitv  tolvt^v  (sciL  r^;  ^  ATetfitiet:)  i  rt 
rot/  Tpv(puifo;  f^ix A i9^f vro;  Atooorou  Tupuv^inirt;  k»1  ividtaii  r^  fitiat7\.ttcf  rHif 
"^vpctv,  hnvhv  cpfivi^iyro;.  'Kyiykviiro  fAtit  yeip  §¥  Kuatuitots,  (ppovpi^ 
Ttifl  r^i  * ATTocjxiaif  yvj f,  rpu^tl:  V  iif  rfi  'A^a^f/^  kuI  ovtrrudtls 
T^  fietctTiU  Keti  rotg  ':rspl  ccvtom,  st-^/^^  viuripd^uv  apfifiTfp,  fx  r^(  TroXeatf 
ratmns  i(J)C^  rat;  eltopfAcH;  k»i  ruit  TfptotKiOav,  \otpiani  ft  xcti  ruit  Kaatetvav 
Koti  Miyupup  Kul  ^Axo7\7\.uviag  Ka\  AKKuv  TOtouraVf  ctl  auinriAov»  tig  r^y 
'A-xretuueiif  ei^uaeit. — The  fortress  of  Apamea,  famous  on  account  of  its 
Btrength,  lay  on  the  Orontes,  south  of  Antioch.  Compare  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 
8-^10,  pp.  751-753.    Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  2.  1070,  1076-1086. 

^^  1  Mace  xi.  39,  40,  54.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  5. 1  and  2.  Diodorus  in 
Miiller,  Fragm,  Hist.  Grace,  t  ii.  p.  xvii.  n.  21.  Livy,  EpU.  52. — Appian. 
Syr.  c.  68,  erroneously  calls  the  young  king  Alexander.  The  name  of  the 
Arab,  Eifi»>iKoveti  or  'IfietXxovi  (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  in  Hebrew  ^3^%  which  is 
met  with  on  Palmy rian  inscriptions  ;  see  NQldeke  in  Euting,  NabatUtsche 
Inschrifien  (1885),  p.  74.  Josephus,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin  text  of  the 
cod.  Sagerm,  read  here  Malchus ;  Diodorus  gives  Jamblichus,  which  also 
is  nothing  else  than  13^%  Latin  Jamblichus,  Corp.  Inscr.  Rhenan,,  ed* 
Brambach,  n.  1233. 

2»  1  Mace.  xL  33,  41-52.    Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  5.  2-3. 
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But  Demetrius  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had 
made.  It  also  soon  appeared  that  he  must  yield  before  the 
new  claimant  to  the  throna  With  the  help  of  the  troops 
that  had  deserted  from  Demetrius,  Trypho  and  Antiochus 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital  Antioch,  and  in  this 
way  secured  the  sway  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Without 
delay  they  sought  also  to  win  over  Jonathan  to  their  side. 
Antiochus  confirmed  him  in  possession  of  all  that  Demetrius 
had  granted  him.  At  the  same  time  his  brother  Simon  was 
appointed  military  commander  for  the  king,  from  the  ladder 
of  Tyre  down  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.* 

In  view  of  the  faithlessness  and  weakness  of  Demetrius, 
Jonathan  regarded  it  as  justifiable  as  well  as  useful  to  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  Antiochus.  He  therefore  joined  his 
party,, and  undertook,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Simon, 
to  reduce  the  provinces  of  the  empire  lying  next  to  Judea 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  claimant.  A  beginning  was  made 
in  those  districts  over  which  Simon  had  been  appointed 
military  commander.  So  Jonathan,  at  the  head  of  Jewish 
and  Syrian  troops,  went  out  against  the  cities  of  Ascalon  and 
Gaza.  The  former  readily  declared  its  submission  to 
Antiochus;  the  latter  yielded  only  after  Jonathan  had 
recourse  to  forcible  measures.  He  compelled  the  city  to 
give  hostages,  and  took  them  with  him  to  Jerusalem.*'     Then 

*•  1  Mace.  xi.  53-69.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  6.  3-4. — The  *x/^«£ 
Tvpw  or  Tvplav  is,  according  to  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  10.  2,  a 
high  hill,  a  hundred  stades  north  of  Ptolemais.  By  the  appointment  as 
ffrparriyof  over  the  district  named,  Simon  became  an  officer  of  the  king  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  that  also  outside  of  Judea.  The  position  must  first 
have  been  given  him  in  opposition  to  the  rrpMrnyoe  of  Demetrius.  Com- 
pare Stark,  Oazoy  p.  491  f. 

*'  1  Mace.  xi.  60-62.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  5.  6. — On  Askalon  and 
Qaza,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  74  ff.,  68  ff.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Jonathan  is  here  regarded  as  a  partisan  of  Trypho  and  Antiochus.  It 
was  not  therefore  intended  to  unite  these  cities  with  the  Jewish 
territory,  but  only  to  compel  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  party  to 
which  Jonathan  belonged. 
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Jonathan  proceeded  to  northern  Galilee,  and  oflfeied  battle 
in  the  valley  of  Hazor  to  the  general  of  Demetrius,  which  at 
first  went  against  him,  but  at  last  resulted  in  a  victory." 
At  the  same  time  Simon  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Beth- 
zur  in  the  south  of  Judea,  where  still  a  garrison  adher- 
ing to  Demetrius  lay.  After  a  long  siege  he  compelled 
them  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  placed  in  it  a  Jewish 
garrison.** 

While  taking  those  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  his 
power,  Jonathan  did  not  forget  to  strengthen  his  position 
still  further  by  diplomatic  negotiations  with  foreign  nations. 
He  sent  two  ambassadors,  Numenius  and  Antipater,  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  Eoraans  that  had 
been  concluded  in  the  time  of  Judas.*^  These  ambassadors 
were  also  bearers  of  letters  from  the  high  priest  and  Jewish 
people  to  Sparta  and  other  places,  in  order  to  open  up  and 

**  1  Mace.  xi.  63-74.     Joseph  us,  ^nfi^.  xiii.  5.  6-7. — ^Aae/pj  1  Mace, 
xi.  67,  is  the  livn  of  Josh.  xi.  1,  10-13,  xii.  19,  xix.  36 ;  Judg.  iv.  2, 

17 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9 ;  1  Kings  ix.  15  ;  2  Kings  xv.  29.  According  to 
Josephus,  Antiq.  v.  5.  1  (compare  Josh.  xi.  5),  it  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  Semcchonitis  or  Merom  (vxfpKitr»i  rijg  'SifAtx^in'rtZos 
'kifAvn(:\  therefore  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  The  name  is 
probably  still  retained  in  the  modern  Merj  Hadireh  (valley  of  Hadireh), 
and  Jebel  Hadireh  (Mount  Hadireh),  west  of  the  Merom  lake,  in 
the  great  wady  running  down  to  the  Merom  lake.  See  Sheet  iv.  of 
the  large  English  Map.  Robinson  describes  "the  ruins"  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Khureibeh  as  marking  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Hazor.  See  generally,  Hobinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
p.  365.  Gu^rin,  GaliUe,  ii.  363-368.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  204  Also  Raumer,  PalUstijia,  p. 
127  f.,  and  the  article  Hazor  or  Hasor  in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  Ritter  is  mistaken  when  in  his  Erdkunde,  xv.  1. 
260-265  (Eng.  transl.  ii.  221-225),  he  places  Hazor  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Merom  lake.  That  it  lay  on  the  western  side,  a  little  south  of  Kadish,  is 
proved  by  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  67,  73. 

*®  1  Mace.  xi.  65,  66.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6f  6. 

'°  1  Mace.  xiL  1-4 ;  the  names  of  the  ambassadors,  xii.  16.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8. — Compare,  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  Societatis 
philologae  Lipsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  101-104- 
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secure  friendly  relations  with  them.*^  From  these  documents 
we  also  learn  that  such  relations  between  the  Jews  and 
foreign  peoples  were  not  wholly  without  example  in  earlier 
times.  In  the  letter  to  the  Spartans^  Jonathan  i^efers  to 
the  fact  that  King  Areus  of  Sparta  had  addressed  a  friendly 
communication  to  the  high  priest  Onias.^ 

The  conflict  between  Jonathan  and  Demetrius  meantime 
continued,  and  was  so  conducted  by  him  that  he  not  only 
served  the  interests  of  Trypho  and  Antiochus,  but  also 
advanced  his  own.  Soon  after  the  defeat  which  the  troops 
of  Demetrius  sustained  in  the  valley  of  Hazor,  Demetrius 
sent  a  new  army  to  attack  Jonathan.      But  this  time  the 

®*  1  Mace.  xii.  2  :  x^o;  'STretpnuTus  x«i  roxov;  iripovg.  The  letter  to 
the  Spartans  in  particular,  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8. 
The  answer  of  the  Spartans,  1  Mace.  xiv.  16-23. 

'*  1  Mace.  xii.  7,  8,  19-22.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xii.  4.  10,  xiii.  5.  8. — The 
name  of  the  Spartan  king  seldom  occurs  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  In  1  Mace.  xii.  7  it  is  given  as  Aapuo;,  in  xii.  20  as 
'OpixpYi;  ;  but  the  codex  Sinaiticus  has  the  better  reading  opiueipifis,  that  is, 
'OwV  "Apijf,  for  the  rare  name  Oniares  is  produced  simply  by  combination 
with  the  previously  occurring  name  of  Onias.  In  both  places,  as  both 
Josephus  and  the  Vetiis  Lat.  agree  in  showing,  the  original  form  was 
"Apito;.  The  more  correct  form  is  *Apsv{.  It  is  thus  given  in  Greek 
authors  and  inscriptions.  See  Corpus  hiscriptionum  Atticarum^  t.  ii.  1,  n. 
352.  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  InscriptianSj  Oxford  1882,  p.  286  f. ; 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscript.  grace,  n.  163.  There  were  two  Spartan 
kings  of  this  name  :  Areus  I.,  who,  according  to  Diodorus,  xx.  29,  reigned 
for  forty  years,  from  b.c.  309  to  b.c.  265 ;  and  Areus  II.,  who  reigned  about 
B.C.  255,  but  died  while  only  a  child  of  eight  years.  See  Pausanias,  iii. 
6.  6.  On  the  Spartan  kings,  see  Clinton,  FaMi  Hdlenidy  ii.  255-271,  and 
article  "Areus"  in  Pauly's  ReaUEncycl.  While  Onias  II.  could  scarcely 
have  been  contemporary  with  Areus  IL,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Areus  I. 
was  the  contemporary  of  Onias  I.  The  combination  of  Josephus  is 
certainly  erroneous  in  Antiq.  xii.  4.  10,  which  brings  down  the  latter  to 
the  time  of  Onias  III.  The  latter  therefore  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Diadoehae,  when  the  Spartans,  in  their  conflict  with  Antigonus  and  his 
son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  might  very  naturally  have  been  supposed  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  making  the  situation  difficult  for  their  opponent  by 
exciting  agitations  in  the  East — Compare  generally  on  the  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans :  Wernsdorff,  Commentatio  kistorico- 
critica  de  fde  historica  librorum  Ma^cahaicorum^  1747,  pp.  140-171.    H.  J. 
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Jewish  leader  withdi-ew  farther  to  the  north,  into  the  district 
of  Hamath,  north  of  Lebanon.  No  decisive  engagement  had 
taken  place,  when  the  Syrian  army  was  recalled.*'  Jonathan 
then  turned  his  forces  against  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans,  then  against  Damascus,  and  then,  again,  he 
directed  his  course  southwards.  When  he  had  returned 
to  Jerusalem  he  saw  to  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  high  wall  cut 
off  the  Syrian  garrison  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
city.^  Even  before  Jonathan's  return  Simon  had  placed 
a  Jewish  garrison  in  Joppa.  He  now  also  fortified  Adida 
in  the  "Sephela,"  that  is,  in  the  lowlands  in  the  west  of 
Judea.*^ 

K  Palmer,  De  epistolarum,  quas  Spartani  atque  Judaei  invicem  tibi  misisse 
dicurUurj  vtritaU,  Darmst.  1828.  Grimm,  Exegctischen  HandJbuch  zwm 
1  Makkabderbuchy  pp.  184  if.,  210  f.  The  articles  "Sparta,"  "Spartaner," 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  The  curious  fancy 
which  led  Hitzig  to  seek  the  Spartans  in  Asia  Minor,  scarcely  deserves 
mention.  See  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenland,  GesseUschofl^  Bd. 
ix.  1855,  pp.  731-737 ;  GeschicMe  des  Volkes  Israel,  iL  346-349.— The 
fiction  of  a  relationship  between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which  con- 
stituted the  motive  for  the  Spartans  to  write  their  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  6,  7, 
21  ;  compare  2  Mace.  v.  9),  was  not  unheard  of  during  the  era  of  Hellenism. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  29,  Anm.,  refers  in  illustration  and 
for  proof  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  under  the  word'Iot/dff/«.  .  ,  .  ug  Yik»uhf^i 
'loi^X/o;  dxo,  Ovhetlou  "Sxeiprcty  i»6g  Ik  0^/3)};  fAtroi  Atovvaou  fcrpUTevKoros. 
In  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  18.  22)  thei-e  is  also 
mention  of  a  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the  Pergamenes.  Compare 
also  J.  G.  Miiller,  Die  Scmiten  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zu  Chamiten  und 
Japhetiten  (1872),  p.  101. 

3^  1  Mace.  xii.  24-30.  Josephus,  ^nfig.  xiii.  5. 10. — On  the  fact  recorded 
here  and  in  what  follows,  Derenbourg  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp. 
99,  100,  would  refer  to  the  statement  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  33  :  "On  the 
17th  Adar,  when  the  Gentiles  had  risen  against  the  little  group  of  the 
scribes  in  the  districts  of  Chalcis  and  Zabdea,  there  came  salvation  to  the 
house  of  IsraeL"  This  combination  seems  to  me  exceedingly  venturous, 
although  even  Wellhausen  in  his  Pharisaer  und  SadducUer,  p.  68,  is 
inclined  to  agree  to  it. — On  Hamath,  see  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  Riehm,  and  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  2.  1031  ff. 

^*  1  Mace.  xii.  31-37.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  10-11. 

'*  1  Mace,  xii  33,  34,  38.   Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  6.  10. — 2c^9A«  is  the 
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All  these  operations  were  avowedly  carried  on  by  Jonathan 
and  Simon  in  the  interests  of  the  young  king  Antiochus  and 
his  tutor-regent  Trypho.  But  the  latter  seems  to  have 
regarded  with  considerable  misgivings  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish  power.  And  not  without  reason.  For  the  more  the 
power  of  the  Jews  themselves  increased^  the  greater  became 
the  danger  of  their  shaking  themselves  free  of  the  Syrian 
dominion  altogether.  It  may  therefore  be  quite  easily  under- 
stood how  Trypho,  so  soon  as  Demetrius  allowed  him  a  free 
hand,  turned  against  Jonathan.  According  to  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  this  came  about  because  Trypho  wished  himself 
to  assume  the  crown,  while  Jonathan  would  not  allow  it 
This  may  indeed  have  been  so,  only  the  motives  by  which 

Hebrew  rh^vf,  the  lowland  west  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Judea. 

In  the  Mishna,  Schebiith  ix.  2,  a  distinction  is  made  between  "n^  n^B^ 
(lowlands  near  Lydda)  and  omn  nbeC'  (lowlands  of  the  south).  So,  too, 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Obadiah  ver.  19  {0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  vi.  381) : 
qui  autem  hahitabant  in  Sephela  id  est  in  campestrihus,  Liddam  d  Emmaus^ 
IHospolim  scilicet  Nicopolimqtiey  significans,  .  .  .  Alii  veto  pvJtard  earn  Sephe- 
lam  id  est  campestrem  regionem^  qiuu  circa  Eleutheropolim  est,  repromitti 
etc.  Less  definite  is  the  statement  in  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  296 :  Sft^iiAtf.  ...  Kcii  its  tri  vvv  ^t(p/{hei  KahureiL  mCtth  itrrh  xiia  ij  vtpi 
Tify  '£Xft/tff^oVoX/y  xt^/yii  x^P*  """P^i  ^ppA»  »«i  ^vc/aol;.  In  our  pa8sa<;e  the 
district  of  Lydda  is  meant. — 'Ao/J*,  1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13,  to  the 
•]^n    of  Ezra  ii.   33 ;    Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34.     In  the  Mishna,  Arachin 

•  T 

ix.  6,  *i^*in  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  old  cities  which  were  surrounded 
with  walls  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua.  A  Rabbi  Jakim  of  Chadid  is 
met  with  in  Edujoth  vii.  5.  Tlie  common  printeil  text  has  been  indeed 
Tin  or  iin,  but  all  the  better  copies  have  inn-  The  Greek  forms  "Khhlti 
or'A^/)«  are  given  in  Joseph  us,  ArUiq.  xiii.  6.  4,  15.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^ 
iv.  9.  1.  According  to  the  latter  passage,  it  commanded  the  main  road 
which  led  from  the  west,  therefore  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
that  in  Ezra  ii.  34  and  Neh.  vii.  37  it  is  named  together  with  Lydda 
and  Ono,  is  in  agreement  with  this.  The  Aditha  juxta  Diospolim  quasi 
ad  orimtaUm  plagam  respiciensy  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  93,  is  therefore  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  modern  Haditheh,  east  of  Lydda.  See  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Riehm  ;  also  Raumer,  PaUistina,  p.  168  f.  Gucrin,  Samarie, 
ii.  64-67.  The  Survey  of  JFestem  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  ii.  297,  322.    See  also  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xiv. 
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Jonathan    was    actuated    were    not    so    much    moral    as 
political'^ 

Trypho  went  therefore  with  an  army  to  Palestine,  in  order 
to  reduce  within  moderate  limits  the  increasing  Jewish  power. 
At  Beth-sean  or  Scythopolis  he  met  Jonathan.  The  inter- 
view was  at  first  of  a  friendly  nature,  although  Jonathan  had 
with  hiin  as  large  an  army  as  that  of  Trypho.  Trypho 
sought  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  Jonathan  by  heaping 
upon  him  tokens  of  respect.  He  represented  to  him  that 
a  great  army  was  superfluous,  since  they  did  not  occupy 
toward  one  another  a  warlike  attitude.  If  Jonathan  should 
follow  him  with  a  small  select  company  to  Ptolemais,  he 
should  give  over  to  him  that  city  and  "the  rest  of  the 
fortresses  and  troops,"  meaning  those  between  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre  and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  over  which  Simon  had  been 
appointed  military  commander.''  Jonathan  actually  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  those  promises.  He  dismissed  his 
army,  and  followed  Trypho  to  Ptolemais  with  only  a  thousand 
men.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  that  place  when  he  was 
put  in  prison,  and  his  people  murderously  cut  down.^ 

The  news  of  this  faithless  proceeding  of  Trypho  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  Judea.  It  was  natural  that  Simon,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  five  brothers  of  the  Maccabees,  should  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  By  the  decree  of  a  popular 
assembly  he  was  formally  chosen  leader.  His  first  acts  were 
the  acceleration  of  the  works  on  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem, 
and  taking  definite  possession  of  Joppa.  The  latter  place 
had  never  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Jewish  territory.  But  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  official  authority  as  military  com- 
mander over  the  coast  districts,  Simon  had  placed  there  a 

**  1  Mace.  xiL  39,  40.    Joeephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  6.  1. 
*^  On  Beth-sean  or  Scythopolis,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  110.    On  Ptolemais, 
see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  90. 
*•  1  Mace.  xii.  41-63.     Josephus,  Aniiq,  xiii  6.  1-3. 
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Jewish  garrison.  The  Gentile  inhabitants  were  now  expelled 
from  Joppa,  the  city  was  Judaized  and  united  with  the 
Jewish  territory.® 

Trypho,  now  carrying  Jonathan  as  prisoner  with  him,  went 
against  Judea  with  a  great  army.  At  Adida,  Simon  obstructed 
his  march  into  the  interior  by  opposing  him  with  his  troops. 
Thereupon  Trypho  sent  ambassadors  to  Simon  and  let  him 
know  that  he  kept  Jonathan  prisoner  only  for  this  reason, 
that  he  had  failed  to  pay  the  money  due  for  the  offices  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  him.  If  the  money  should  be  paid, 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  future  fidelity,  the  sons  of  Jonathan 
delivered  up  as  hostages,  he  would  then  set  him  free.  But 
although  Simon  now  sent  all  that  was  demanded,  Jonathan 
was  not  liberated.  Trypho  sought  rather  by  going  round 
about  the  mountains,  to  push  on  to  Jerusalem  over  Adora  in 
Idumaea  from  the  south.  When  he  was  prevented  from 
accomplishing  this  by  a  heavy  snowfall,  he  marched  his 
troops  on  to  Gilead,  that  is,  through  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  murdered  at  Bascama,  and 
returned  back  to  Syria.*^ 

Simon  now  actually  entered  into  his  brother's  place  as 
high  priest  of  the  Jews.  He  had  the  remains  of  Jonathan 
carried  from  Bascama,  and  buried  him  beside  his  parents 
and  three  brothers,  at  their  native  Modein.  Over  their 
common  sepulchre,  Simon,  at  a  later  period,  erected  a 
magnificent  monument,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  sea.^^ 

'*  1  Mace.  xiii.  1-11.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  6.  3. — On  Joppa,  see 
Div.  iL  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

^^  1  Mace  xiii.  12-24  Josephus,  AiUiq.  xiii.  6.  4-5.  Adora  is  an 
Idumean  city,  which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Antiq. 
xiii.  9.  1 ;  see  below,  §  8). — Bascama  is  otherwise  unknown.  According 
to  the  connection  of  the  story,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

*i  1  Mace  xiii  26-30.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  5. — The  sepulchral 
monument  at  Modein  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
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SOUBCES. 

1  Mace.  xiiL  31-xyi  22. 

Josephus,  Aritiq.  xiii.  6-7.    A  summary  of  it  in  Zonarae,  AnnaL  iv.  24, 

V.  1. 
Some  dates  from  Megillaih  Taanith ;  see  Derenbourg,  pp.  67-69. 
On  the  Shekel  coins  which  have  been  ascribed  by  many  to  Simon,  see 
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By  the  heroic  deeds  and  successes  of  Jonathan,  the  Maccabean 
party  had  passed  out  far  beyond  its  original  aims.     It  had 

^  The  date  of  Jonathan's  death  is  not  given  in  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  which  between  xi.  19  and  xiii.  41  makes  no  mention  of  any 
particular  year.  But  since,  according  to  xiiL  41  and  xiv.  27,  the  year  of 
Simon's  rule  is  to  be  connected  from  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B,a  143-142, 
Jonathan's  death  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  B.C.  143  or  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  142.  It  is  given  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  22  as  occurring  in  winter.  With 
this  also  agrees  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Simon  reigned  for  eight 
years  (Antiq.  xii.  7.  4^  from  B.O.  142  to  B.C.  135 ;  while  the  statement  in 
Antiq.  xiii.  6.  5,  that  Jonathan  had  been  high  priest  for  four  years,  is 
erroneous. 
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not  at  first  intended  to  strive  for  anything  more  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  securing  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  even  Judas,  when 
he  had  attained  this  end,  did  not  rest  satisfied  therewith. 
He  and  his  party  then  wished  also  to  gain  the  supremacy  in 
the  control  of  home  affairs.  In  the  time  of  Jonathan  this 
end  was  completely  won.  By  Jonathan's  appointment  as 
high  priest  the  ruling  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maccabean  party,  and  the  Hellenistic  party  was  driven  out 
But  even  this  no  longer  seemed  suflBcient  Favourable 
circumstances — the  weakness  of  the  Syrian  empire — tempted 
them  to  strive  after  thorough  emancipation  from  the  Syrian 
suzerainty.  The  last  acts  of  Jonathan  were  important  steps 
in  this  direction.  The  significance  of  the  reign  of  Simon 
consists  in  this,  that  it  completed  the  work  of  Jonathan,  and 
made  the  Jewish  people  wholly  independent  of  the  Syrian 
empire. 

In  Syria,  Demetrius  and  Trypho,  as  tutor-regent  for  the 
young  king  Antiochus,  still  occupied  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  one  another.  Trypho,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  only  as 
representative  of  his  youthful  proUgiy  about  this  time  or  not 
much  later,  let  fall  the  mask,  secured  the  assassination  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  and  had  himself  crowned  king.* 

After  the  last  hostile  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Trypho,  it 
was  clear  that  Simon  would  unhesitatingly  attach  himself  to 

'  1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32.  Joseph  us,  Aidiq.  xiii  7.  1.  Diodorus  in  MtLller, 
Fragm,  Hist,  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  xix.  n.  25.  Livy,  Epit,  56.  Appian,  Syr,  c.  68 ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1. — The  murder  was  committed  by  surgeons.  Compare 
Livy :  Alexandri  filiuSf  rex  Syriae,  decern  annos  admodum  habenSy  a  DiodqtOy 
qui  Tryphon  cognomiruihatury  ttUore  suOj  per  fraudem  ocdetis  est  corruptis 
vnedicii,  qui  iUum  calculi  dolore  consumi  ad  populum  merUitiy  dum  secant, 
occiderurU. — Josephus  and  the  non- Jewish  sources  place  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  somewhat  later,  after  Demetrius  II.  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  records  it  in 
the  above  connection,  even  before  Demetrius  had  entered  upon  his 
Parthian  campaign.    Compare  on  this  discrepancy,  above,  page  176. 
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Demetrius.  But  he  did  this  only  after  he  had  exacted  the 
promise  that  Demetrius  would  recognise  the  freedom  of  the 
Jews.  While  he  continued  eagerly  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  fortresses  of  Judea,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Demetrius  "  to  secure  for  his  country  exemption  from  tribute." 
Since  Demetrius  had  actually  no  longer  any  power  in  the 
south  of  the  empire,  it  was  in  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
the  munificent,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  Jews  all  that  they 
desired.  He  therefore  not  only  granted  remission  of  all  out- 
standing taxes,  but  also  perfect  exemption  from  all  paying  of 
tribute  in  the  future.'  Thus  was  the  political  independence 
of  Judea  recognised.  "  The  yoke  of  the  Gentiles,"  as  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  expresses  it,  "  was  taken  away  from 
Israel"  In  order  to  give  expression  to  this  fact,  they  now 
adopted  a  mode  of  reckoning  of  their  own,  beginning  with 
the  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B.C.  143-142.  Documents  and 
treatises  were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  Simon  as  high 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews.* 

With  this  statement  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  we 
ought  to  combine  a  fact  derived  from  a  study  of  numismatics. 
There  are  Jewish  shekel  and  half-shekel  coins  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  numismatists,  were  stamped  in  the  time  of 
Simon.  They  bore  on  the  one  side  the  inscription  D^BTi^ 
nenp  or  n&npn  D^Bm%  on  the  other  side,  according  to  their 

*  Gnitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden^  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  566,  and  Derenbourg, 
p.  69,  refer  to  MegiUath  TcumUhf  §  6.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
27tli  Ijjar,  or  May,  was  the  day  when  the  tribute  was  remitted. 

*  1  Mace.  xiiL  3^-42  ;  compare  xiv.  27.  JosephuB,  AnUq,  xiii.  6.  6. — 
In  Justin's  extract  from  Trogus  Pompeius  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  is 
made  to  date  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  I.  He  says  of  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes  (Justin,  xxxvi  1.  10)  :  Judaeos  quoque,  qui  in  Macedonico  imperio 
sub  Demetrio  pa;hre  armis  u  in  libertatem  vindicaveranty  mbegit  (instead  of 
patre,  Merzbacher  proposes,  in  ZeitKhrififwr  Num.  y.  310,  to  read  fratre^ 
because  Demetrius  II.  is  meant).  Also  Justin,  xxxvi  3.  9  :  il  Demetrio 
cum  descivisserU,  amidUa  Bomanorwn  peUta  prvmi  omnium  ex  orienUUibm 
lihertaUm  accepenmt^  facile  tunc  Bomanie  de  alieno  largierUibus. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  B 
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weight,  either  btr\^  bpr,  Israers  shekel,  or  hp\i^n  ^vn,  half- 
shekel.  On  the  whole  shekel  and  on  the  half-shekel  the 
number  of  the  year  was  impressed,  and  there  are  specimens 
of  both  coins  with  the  year  numbers  K,  3,  3, 1  (1,  2,  3,  4),  and 
one  specimen  of  a  whole  shekel  with  the  date  n  or  5.*  Tlie 
era  here  used  is  held  to  be  the  era  of  Simon  referred  to  in 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  Now  these  coins,  if  indeed 
they  were  stamped  in  the  time  of  Simon,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered properly  as  coins  of  Simon,  but  as  coins  of  the  civic 
commune  of  Jerusalem,  for  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hellenistic 
communes  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  in  a  position  of  authority 
over  all  Judea  (compare  §  23,  I.  and  II.).  Also  the  number 
of  the  year  on  the  coins  does  not  designate  the  year  of 
Simon's  reign,  but  the  year  of  a  civil  era  of  Jerusalem ;  as 
also  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  such  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ascalon, 
had  begun  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  in  token  of  the  freedom  which  they  had  obtained,  to 
adopt  a  cycle  of  their  own.*  But  even  were  it  possible  that 
the  era  used  upon  the  coins  was  identical  with  "  the  years  of 
Simon  "  spoken  of  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  first 
year  of  Simon  is  just  the  same  as  the  first  year  of  Jewish 
freedom.^  But  a  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  out  of  the  great  number  of  specimens  of 
shekel  coins  only  one  piece  is  found  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
year  5  ;  and  that  no  higher  numbers  are  found,  wliereas  the 
era  of  Simon,  according  to  1  Mace.  xiiL  41,  42  and  xiv.  27, 
began   in   the   Seleucid  year   170,  and   Simon   did  not  die 

*  The  literature  about  these  shekel  coins  is  given  in  the  Appendix  IV. 

*  Tyre  has  an  era  beginning  B.c.  126,  Sidon  one  beginning  b.c.  Ill, 
Ascalon  one  beginning  b.c  104.  See  on  this  subject  the  works  enume- 
rated in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  67,  especially  those  of  Noris  and  Eckhel.  On 
Ascalon,  also  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  75. 

'  The  striking  statement  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  runs  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  42) :  xmI  Sipiaro  6  XaioV  'lapaiilX  ypa<pu9  u  TUtg  avyypa^utg  xeil 
9V9AKkayfJLtMi9''  'Erouf  vpurov  fxi  ^ifiuvog  Ap^ttpiui  fittyaMv  kolI 
OTpuTviyov  xal  iiyov/Ahov^lovhaitiP. 


fc 
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before  the  Seleucid  year  177  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14),  so  that  coins  . 
of  his  time  might  have  been  expected  at  least  with  the  years  • 
6  and  7.  Merzbacher  has  therefore  assumed  that  the  era 
of  Simon  had  been  made  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
to  begin  two  years  too  early.  Its  actual  starting-point  was 
the  third  year  of  Simon,  the  Seleucid  year  172,  or  RC. 
141—140,  in  which  Simon  was  pronounced  by  a  popular 
decree  hereditary  high  priest  (1  Mace.  xiv.  25-49).  Then, 
too,  for  the  first  time  did  Demetrius  confer  the  privileges 
that  have  been  mentioned  upon  the  Jews.  But  the  author 
of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  has  erroneously  used  the 
official  "  first "  year  of  Simon  as  interchangeable  with  his 
actual  first  year.®  The  reasons  for  this  hypothesis  are  set 
forth  by  Merzbacher  with  acuteness  and  skill  of  combination, 
but  on  closer  examination  they   do  not   prove   convincing.* 

*  Merzbacher  in  Sallet^s  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik,  Bd.  v.  1878,  pp. 
292-319.     He  is  followed  by  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881,  pp.  65-67. 

•  Merzbacher  refers  specially  to  the  following  :  1.  In  the  popular  decree 
of  the  Seleucid  year  172  it  was  determined  among  other  things  that  all 
State  documents  should  be  written  in  Simon's  name  (1  Mace.  xiv.  43 :  ox«if 
yp»<parreti  £xi  r^  owofAtiri  uvrov  VMrat  ovyypettpal  i»  r^  jc^pec).  If  this 
was  then  resolved  upon  for  the  first  time,  they  could  not  have  begun  two 
years  earlier  to  date  documents  and  treaties  according  to  the  years  of 
Simon,  as  is  affirmed  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  42  :  yp»(ptt9  u  reus  vvyypet^ms  kuI 
cvuxAT^uy/xctatM'  'Erovg  irpinov  fxi  ItfMUfOfj  etc.  But  even  if  we  should 
grant  that  ypoi(pu¥  i'lFt  r^  oMOficun  precisely  means :  to  date  according  to  the 
years  of  Simon,  the  contents  of  that  popular  decree  are  by  this  argumen- 
tation adjudged  to  be  false.  When  this  has  been  done  nothing  new  is 
introduced,  but  only  that  which  we  already  had  is  firmly  established  and 
confirmed.  2.  Merzbacher  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  as  motive 
for  the  popular  decree  of  the  Seleucid  year  172,  among  other  things,  it  can 
be  shown  that  King  Demetrius  confirmed  Simon  in  his  position  as  high 
priest,  and  assigned  to  him  distinguished  honours,  because  he  had  heard 
that  the  Romans  had  respectfully  received  the  ambassadors  of  Simon 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  38-40).  The  charter  of  Demetrius  thus  belongs  to  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Simon's  embassy  to  Rome,  which  was  sent  in  the 
Seleucid  year  172  (1  Mace.  xiv.  24  compared  with  xiv.  1).  Hence  that 
charter,  for  the  issuing  of  which  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  dating  of 
the  years  of  Simon,  woidd  not  have  been  sent  out  in  the  Seleucid  year 
170,  but  in  172,  immediately  before  the  popular  decree.    But  this  arga- 
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The  plain  and  distinct  statement  of  the  Fii*st  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, that  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  Seleucid  year  170  to 
number  the  years  of  Simon  (xiii.  41,  42 ;  compare  xiv.  27), 
cannot  be  thus  set  aside.  Also  Merzbacher's  theory  is  set  up 
simply  in  order  to  overcome  the  diflSculty  above  referred  to 
which  the  year  numbers  on  the  shekel  occasion.  But  besides 
this  difficulty  there  are  still  other  considerations  which  tell 
against  the  supposition  that  the  shekel  was  issued  under 
Simon.^®  It  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
certain,  though  indeed  most  numismatists  are  in  favour  of  the 
idea.^^ 

mentation  proves  too  much.  At  the  time  of  the  popular  assembly  Simon's 
embassy  was  still  on  its  way  to  Rome  ;  perhaps  it  had  not  yet  even  started, 
for  it  did  not  return  before  the  Seleucid  year  174  (1  Mace.  xv.  15  com- 
pared with  XV.  10).  If^  then,  it  had  been  in  consequence  of  its  success 
that  Demetrius  granted  the  charter,  then  it  must  have  been  issued  after 
the  popular  gathering  that  gave  forth  the  decree,  which  naturally  Merz- 
bacher  does  not  assume.  The  statement  that  the  charter  of  Demetrius 
was  occasioned  by  the  success  of  Simon's  Roman  embassy  must  therefore 
be  pronounced  untenable.  It  is  an  inexact  expression  of  the  fact  that 
Demetrius's  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  determined  by  their  friendly 
relations  with  the  Romans,  which  had  already  existed  for  a  long  time 
(compare  Eeil,  Commenta/r,  p.  233,  Anm.).  But  with  this  admission  the 
whole  argument  fEdls  to  pieces. 

^^  According  to  1  Mace.  xv.  6,  it  was  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  in  the 
Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.c.  139-138,  who  first  gave  Simon  the  right  of 
issuing  coins.  On  this  point,  however,  no  special  weight  should  be  laid, 
since  it  may  quite  fairly  be  regarded  as  simply  the  confirmation  of  a 
privilege  that  had  been  previously  usurped.  Of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  coins  of  Simon's  immediate  successor,  John  Hyrcanns,  are 
of  quite  a  different  style.  Hence  a  very  thorough  change  in  the  art  of 
minting  must  have  taken  place. 

^^  See  details  about  the  minting  of  the  shekel  and  its  date  in  Appendix 
IV. — Besides  the  shekel,  copper  coins  with  the  inscription  on  the  obverse 
P^  nbwS  M^d  on  the  reverse  yaijc  ro^ :  the  deliverance  of  Zion,  year  4, 
are  assigned  by  many  numismatists  to  the  age  of  Simon.  The  support 
for  this  supposition  is  even  less  certain  than  that  for  the  shekel  coining. 
Decidedly  f&lse,  and  now  generally  abandoned,  is  the  conjecture  of  the 
earlier  numismatists,  that  the  coins  which  bore  the  name  of  Simon  belong 
to  Simon  the  Maccabee.  See  on  these  two  classes  of  coins  the  details  iu 
Appendix  IV. 
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The  charter  of  Demetrius  conferred  privileges  which, 
indeed,  Demetrius  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  away.  It 
was  Simon's  policy  rather  to  emphasize  and  give  efiTect  to  these 
in  face  of  the  power  of  Trypho,  which  was  more  perilous  to 
him.  In  order  to  confirm  his  position,  Simon  sought  above  all 
to  get  possession  of  two  of  the  fortresses  that  would  be  of 
chief  value  to  him — the  city  of  Gazara  and  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  in  both  cases  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
successful.  Gazara,  the  old  Geshur,  not  far  from  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
had  been  up  to  that  time  a  Gentile  city.  Possession  of  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  Jews,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
places  which  commanded  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  holding  of  it  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  connection  between  Jerusalem  and  the  port  of 
Joppa,  which  had  been  already  annexed  by  the  Jews.  Simon 
opened  against  the  city  a  skilfully  directed  siege,  conquered 
it,  expelled  all  Gentile  inhabitants  from  it,  and  settled  it 
with  "  men  who  observed  the  law."  ^*  Simon's  son  Jonathan 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gazara." 

^'  1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48  ;  compare  xiv.  34.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  6. 
Strabo,  p.  759  :  h  ^i  r^  ^kra^v  k»1  ii  TuhapU  i9r/>,  ^>  kuI  uvt^m  i^tha- 
cuuro  01  ^lovluht.  The  Qadaris  here  referred  to  by  Strabo  is  identical 
with  our  Gazara.  —  The  manuscripts  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
liavc  in  our  passage  (1  Mace.  xiii.  43)  Fee^oo.  That  instead  of  this 
VoL^itpx  shouhl  be  read,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  parallel  text  of  Josephus, 
but  eIao  by  the  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  another  passage 
referring  to  our  incident  (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xiv.  7,  34,  xv.  28,  35,  xvL  1, 
xix.  21).    It  is  the  Old  Testament  nTH,  an  important  Canaanitish  town. 

On  its  situation  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  244,  remarks : 
K»t  Mvit  KaXtiTUi  Tat^etpu  Kuctm  N/xoxoAf«f  dvixowtt  afifitiotg  V  h  fiopeion. 
This  statement  of  Eusebius  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  researches.  The 
Tell-Jezer  discovered  by  Clermont-Ganneau  in  A.D.  1873,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  Abu  Shusheh,  lies  in  fact  four  Roman  miles  from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis,  though  rather  in  a  westerly  than  a  northerly  direction. 
Clenuont-Qanneau  found  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  equal 
distances  from  Tell-Jezer,  the  similarly  expressed  inscription  nT3  Dnn» 
"  the  borders  of  Gezer,"  by  which  it  is  highly  probable  the  limits  of  a 
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Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Gazara,  Simon  compelled  the 
Syrian  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  to  capitulate 
through  famine.  The  national  struggles  of  the  Maccabees 
had  long  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  for 
so  long  as  the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  kings 
the  Jews  were  reaUy  their  subjects.  Now  at  last  Simon 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  this  stronghold.  On 
the  23rd  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Seleucid  year  171, 
that  is,  in  May  B.C.  142,  he  entered  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  into  the  citadel.^* 

Sabbath  day's  journey  from  the  town  were  indicated.  The  statements  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  aj^ree  ;^vith  the 
assigning  of  this  locality  to  the  town,  1  Mace.  iv.  15  and  also  vii.  45, 
which  makes  it  a  day's  journey  from  Adasa,  and  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  t^¥  Ti^upot 
T1JV  ivl  ruv  opiay  'Afwroy  ;  for  that  the  district  of  Gazam  should  border 
upon  that  of  Ashdod  is,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  extension  of  the 
district  belonging  to  that  city,  extremely  probable.  It  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Gezer  or  Qazara  is  to  be 
fixed  in  acconlance  with  these  statements.  Compare  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bulletin  de  la  Socid^  de  gdoijraphie,  sdr.  vi.  t.  5,  Paris  1873,  p.  123  sqq., 
which  was  not  accessible  to  me.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Comptes  rendus  de 
VAcademu  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  de  Vannee,  1874,  pp.  201,  213  sq. 
Palestine  Expl(yration  Fund  Quarterly  StatementSy  1873,  p.  78  sq. ;  1874, 
pp.  56,  276  sqq. ;  1875,  pp.  6,  74  sqq.  Miihlau  in  Riehm's  ffandw&rter- 
btich,  art.  "  Geser."  37i€  Survey  of  Western  Palestine^  Memoirs  by  Oonder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  417,  428-440,  and  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xvi. 
(right  above  at  Abu  Shusheh).  Clermont-Ganneau,  Eevue  critujue^  1881, 
No.  50,  p.  476 ;  and  in  Archives  des  missimis  scientijiques,  troisieme  sdrie, 
t  xi.  1885,  p.  243  sq.  Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palastina,  ii.  192  if.,  455.  The 
inscriptions  are  given  in  Chwolson,  Corpus  Inscr.  Hehraicarum  (1882), 
col.  58-60,  225,  tab.  1.  n.  2  and  2a. — Older  literature  on  Gezer :  Winer's 
RWB.  and  Schenkel's  Bihellexicon.  Grimm,  Exe^jetisches  Ilandbuch  on 
1  Mace.  iv.  15.  Eaumer,  Palastina,  p.  191.  Gu^rin,  Jud^e^  i.  26-29. 
Henderson,  Palestine^  79. 

13  1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1,  19,  21. 

1*  1  Mace.  xiii.  49-62 ;  compare  xiv.  7,  36,  37.  Josephus,  AfUiq.  xiii. 
6.  6.  The  date  23rd  Ijjar,  that  is,  the  second  month,  is  given  not  only  in 
1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  but  also  in  Megillath  Taanithy  §  5.  Compare  Gratz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  565.  Derenbourg,  p.  67.  If  the 
conjecture  is  correct  that  the  Seleucid  era  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
begins  in  spring,  inNisan,  then  Ijjar  of  the  Seleucid  year  171  corresponds 
to  May  B.C.  142. — With  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  citadel  Josephus 
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Since  the  S3rriaii  kings  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  give  any  attention  to  proceedings  in  Judea,  several  years 
passed  of  undisturbed  prosperity  and  peace  for  the  Jews. 
As  such  a  period  the  reign  of  Simon  is  generally  characterized 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  securing  of  Joppa  as  a 
harbour,  and  the  conquest  of  Gazara,  Beth-zur,  and  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  are  there  represented  as  the  chief  services 
rendered  by  him."  Also  express  mention  is  made  of  his  care 
for  the  spiritual  and  material  wellbeing  of  the  country,  for 
strict  administration  of  justice  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jewish  law.  "  Then  did  they  till  their  ground  in  peace, 
and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field 
their  fruit.     The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the  streets,  commun- 

connects,  in  Antiq,  xiii.  6.  6  and  JFars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4.  1,  the  remarkable 
statement  that  not  only  was  the  citadel  destroyed,  but  also  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  was  built  was  levelled  by  the  uninten'upted  labour  of  the 
people  during  three  years,  so  that  the  site  of  the  temple  should  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  citadeL  Since  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  nothings; 
about  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Simon  strengthened  the  citadel 
and  placed  in  it  a  Jewish  garrison  (1  Mace.  xiv.  36,  37,  compare  also 
XV.  28),  the  historical  reliability  of  the  statement  is  very  questionable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  since  the  place 
where  the  citadel  stood  is  now  in  fact  almost  level,  whereas  it  must  pre- 
viously have  had  another  form  more  suitable  as  a  position  for  a  citadel. 
The  Jews  had,  indeed,  a  strong  inducement  to  level  it  in  the  fact  that 
from  that  point,  so  soon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power,  the 
temple  mount  would  immediately  be  placed  in  extremest  peril.  This 
only  in  the  narrative  is  unhistorical,  that  Josephus  makes  the  levelling 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Simon.  This,  according  to  1  Mace 
xiv.  3G,  37  and  xv.  28,  is  quite  impossible.  Compare  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion the  above  cited  literature ;  also  Crome,  art.  "  Jerusalem  "  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber*8  AlUjem,  Encyklop,  section  ii.  Bd.  15  (whereas  pp.  291-295, 
the  history  of  the  fortress,  is  given  in  detail,  and  the  reasons  against  the 
story  of  Josephus  are  wrought  out  fully,  but  in  part  on  the  basis  of 
false  premises);  Grimm,  Exegctisches  Handhich  on  1  Maccabees,  pp. 
22  f.,  205. 

^'^  1  Mace.  xiv.  4-7.  Compare  also  the  motive  for  the  popular  decree 
in  1  Mace.  xiv.  33-37.  In  these  two  i)assage8  are  gathered  together  what 
had  already  previously  been  told  in  connection  witli  the  story  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  Compare  on  Beth-zur,  1  Mace.  xL  65  fF. ;  on  Joppa, 
xii.  33  f.,  xiii.  11 ;  on  Gazara  and  the  citadel,  xiii.  43-52. 
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ing  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young  men  put  on 
glorious  and  warlike  apparel.  He  provided  victuals  for  the 
cities,  and  set  in  them  all  manner  of  munition,  so  that  his 
honourable  name  was  renowned  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great 
joy :  for  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree,  and 
there  was  none  to  fray  them  :  neither  was  there  any  left  in 
the  land  to  fight  against  them  :  yea,  the  kings  themselves 
were  overthrown  in  those  days.  Moreover  he  strengthened 
all  those  of  his  people  that  were  brought  low  :  the  law  he 
searched  out ;  and  every  contemner  of  the  law  and  wicked 
person  he  took  away.  He  beautified  the  sanctuary,  and 
multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple."  ^* 

In  these  words  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  expression 
is  given  to  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  in  Simon's  reign.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the 
Maccabean  struggles  had  been  secured.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  party  ;  the  country  was  emanci- 
pated from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Syrians.  Thus  Simon  now 
reaped  the  full  fruit  of  the  common  labours  of  the  Macca- 
bees :  the  formal  legitimizing  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
their  family  as  the  ruling  sacerdotal  family.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  an  act  of  usurpation  by  which  the  son  of  Mattathias 
attained  unto  the  supremacy.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Maccabean  revolt  the  office  of  high  priest  had  been  heredi- 
tary in  another  family.  In  the  course  of  events  that  family 
had  been  driven  out  of  its  place.  The  Maccabean  brothers 
had  undertaken  the  leadership  of  the  national  party,  and  the 
Syrian  king  had  transferred  to  them  the  high-priestly  rank. 
For  the  maintenance  of  Simon's  government  it  was  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  legitimacy  of  his  rule  should  be  expressly 

^*  1  Mace.  xiv.  8-15. — On  the  severe  proceedings  of  Simon  against  the 
apostates,  Griitz,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  665,  and  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p. 
68  sq.,  refer  to  the  statement  in  Megillath  Taanith^  §  15. 
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recognised  by  a  popular  decree  as  afifecting  his  own  person 
and  that  of  his  descendants.  Such  an  act  was  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  third  year  of  Simon's  reign.  On  the  18th 
Elul  of  the  Seleucid  year  172,  that  is,  in  September  b.c.  141, 
it  was  resolved  in  a  great  assembly  "  of  the  priests,  and  the 
people,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  and  the  elders  of  the 
land,"  that  Simon  should  be  high  priest  and  military  com- 
mander and  civil  governor  of  the  Jews  (apx^cpev^,  arpaTrjyS^ 
and  idvapxn^),  and  that  "  for  ever  until  there  should  arise  a 
faithful  prophet"  (1  Mace.  xiv.  41).^^  By  the  last  phrase 
it  was  meant  that  this  popular  decree  should  remedn  in  force 
until  an  authentic  communication  from  God  should  make 
some  other  enactment.  Henceforth  therefore  Simon's  ofl&cial 
rank  was  regarded  as  "  for  ever,"  that  is,  hereditary.  The 
significance  of  this  popular  resolution  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  it  conveyed  to  him  any  new  dignity,  but  rather  in 
this,  that  it  legitimized  and  pronounced  hereditary  those 
dignities  which  he   already  had.     In  this  way  a  new  high- 

^'  See  generally,  1  Mace.  xiv.  25-49.  The  content  of  the  decree, 
1  Mace.  xiv.  41-46,  is  made  dependent  by  a  or/,  xiv.  41,  on  the  preceding 
iiKovcdn,  xiv.  40.  That  this  on  must  be  erased,  has  long  been  admitted 
by  expositors. — The  official  title  of  Simon  was  a  threefold  one,  as  is  shown 
by  the  three  following  passages  which  in  all  essential  points  agree : 
1  Mace.  xiii.  42  :  ivl  lifAavo;  elpjctfpio:  fciyxXov  xxl  crpUTViyov  kcii  iyou- 
fAtyov  *\fivh»iMP  ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  41,  42  :  rov  tt^ai  uvru¥  ^if^uuei  ifyovfAtifop  k»1 
ecp)Ci*ptct  .  .  .  Keil  roD  that  f^  uurutf  arpetrfiyop ;  1  Macc  xiv.  47  : 
ecpxtfp»''^t^ii^  X'»l  that  orparinyoe  xal  i$ifapx^>  ruv  ^lovhaiuv  Kal  itpfu». 
Less  complete  is  1  Macc.  xv.  1 :  hptt  Kal  iB^apxji  taij^  'Iot/2a/«ir,  and 
XV.  2  :  iiptt  fAtyak^  Kal  i0¥apx,fs»  Also  in  the  passage  1  Macc.  xiv.  27 : 
iTTt  ^tptupof  dpxttpia;  tPcapafAt'ky  the  enigmatical  word  t»oapafAix  or 
i¥a^apaiAi>L  belongs  certainly  to  his  title.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
aapa/xix  is  ^n^  up  ife^)  and  so  equivalent  to  ifiitapxfiS'    The  tp  remains 

unaccounted  for.  I  venture  to  gness  that  originally  vtytv  for  the  Hebrew 
po  stood  here  ;  for  that  corresponds  to  the  Greek  vrpaxfiyif.  Compare 
Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p.  258,  note  131.  Other  attempts  at  explanation  are 
given  in  Winer's  RWB.  art.  "Saramel,"  and  Schenkel's  BibelUxicon^ 
v.  179 ;  and  by  Michaelis,  Qrimm,  and  Keil  in  their  commentaries  on 
1  Macc  xiv.  27,  and  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire^  pp.  67,  450  sq. 
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priestly  and  princely  dignity  was  founded,  that  of  the 
Asmoneans.^^  The  terms  of  the  popular  decree  were  en- 
graved on  brazen  tablets,  and  these  were  set  up  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.^' 

The  legitimizing  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  soon 
followed  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Just 
about  the  time  when  that  popular  decree  was  issued,  Simon 
sent  an  embassy,  under  the  leadership  of  Numenius,  to  Rome, 
which  carried  as  a  present  a  golden  shield  weighing  a 
thousand  minas,  and  treated  about  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  embassy  was  courteously  received  by  the  senate, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  senate,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews 
unrestricted  possession  of  their  own  territory.  Information 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  decree  of  senate  was  sent  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Pergamum,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia, 
and  to  many  of  the  smaller  independent  states  and  communes 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
charged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Jewish  high  priest  any  evil-doers 
who  might  have  fled  to  them  from  Palestine.^^  The  terms  of 
the  decree   of  senate   is    given   us  probably  in  the  Scnahi-s 

18  Compare  on  the  significance  of  the  popular  decree,  Lncius,  Essenigmus 
(1881),  pp.  86-88. — The  family  name  of  the  dynafity  is  o/  'A<7«^«»«/oi/ 
Tuths  (Josephus,  Life^  i. ;  Antiq,  xx.  8.  11,  xx.  10),  to  ' Avu/Aavutay  ytpo: 
(Antiq.  xv.  11.  4),  o/  ^ AvufcaMutot  {Wars  of  the  JewSj  ii.  16.  3,  v.  4.  1),  after 
the  ancestor  of  the  race  'Affuuupuiof  {Antiq.  xii.  6.  1,  xiv.  16.  4,  xvi.  7.  l\ 
not  mentioned  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  In  the  Mishna,  Muldoth 
i.  6,  they  are  called  ^K:^Dt^*^  ^33  or  ^^IDK^n  ^33,  the  latter  form  in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  edited  by  Lowe.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
1  Sam.  ii.  4  they  are  ^XJIDBTI  n^l«  For  other  rabbinical  i)assages,  see 
Levy,  Chald,  JVorterhuck  und  Neuhebr.  Worterhuchy  under  the  word 
^WIDK'n. — Wellhausen,  PJiarisaer  und  Sadducder^  p.  94,  Anm.,  had  ven- 
tured the  guess  that  Hasmon  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Mattathias, 
and  that  in  1  Mace  ii.  1  hen  chushmon  may  have  stood  in  place  of  rou 
2y;t8«>.  ^'  1  Mace.  xiv.  27,  48,  49. 

2®  Compare  generally,  1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  15-24. — The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  speaks  as  if  the  Romans  liad  even  previously,  of  their  own 
accord,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Jews  about  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
(1  Mace  xiv.  16  flf.).     This  is  scarcely  historical. — According  to  1  Mace. 
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consultus  communicated  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  which 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  to  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.  The 
relations  presupposed  in  this  document  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  1  Mace.  xiv.  24  and  xv.  15-24:  Jewish  ambas- 
sadors, of  whom  one  is  named  Xumenius,  carried  as  a  present 
a  golden  shield,  with  a  request  for  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  the  senate  concluded  in  consequence  of  this  to  insist 
upon  the  autonomous  cities  and  kings  respecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Jewish  territory.  The  session  of  senate  referred  to 
took  place,  according  to  Josephus,  elBoU  ^eKCfifipiai^,  that  is, 
on  the  13th  December,  under  the  presidency  of  the  praetor 
Lucius  Valerius.  This  president  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  "Consul  Lucius,"  who,  according  to  1  Mace.  xv.  16,  sent 
out  the  circular  letter  to  the  kings  and  cities."^  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  possible  that  by  this  term  is  intended  L.  Calpumius 
Piso,  one  of  the  consuls  for  B.a  139,  who,  according  to  the 
correct  reading  of  Valerius  Max.  i.  3.  2,  has  the  praenomen, 
not  of  Cneius,  but  of  Lucius.^    In  any  case,  the  arrival  of  the 

xiv.  24  compared  with  xiv.  25  ff.,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  embassy 
had  already  gone  away  before  the  iioi)ular  decree  of  18th  Elul  of  the 
Seleucid  year  172,  or  September  B.C.  141.  Tliis  is  hardly  conceivable, 
since  it  did  not  return  before  the  Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.C.  139-138 
(1  Mace.  XV.  10.  16).  Perhaps  the  author  hatl  by  anticipation  inserted 
the  account  of  the  starting  of  the  embassy  before  tliat  of  the  popular 
decree,  because  in  consequence  of  the  incorrect  version  of  the  popular 
(le<'.ree  (1  Mace.  xiv.  40)  he  was  led  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  that 
embassy. — It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  list  of  states  to  which  the 
Roman  circular  letter  was  addressed  (1  Mace  xv.  16,  22,  23)  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  state  of  matters  at  that  time.  For  all  the  little  separate 
states  and  communes  which  are  named  alongside  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Pergamum,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia,  were  at  that  time,  in  fact,  sub- 
ject neither  to  the  Romans  nor  to  any  of  these  kings.  See  the  proof  of  this 
in  Marquardt,  Bdmische  Staatsvcncaltungj  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufl.  1881,  p.  333  if., 
and  elsewhere  ;  also  Mommsen,  E&misches  Staaisrccht^  iii.  1  (1887),  p.  670. 

-^  So  Mendelssohn  (in  the  work  referred  to  in  the  next  note),  although 
he  assumes  that  in  consequence  of  translation  into  Hebrew,  and  from 
Hebrew  again  into  Greek,  the  word  "praetor"  was  erroneously  changed 
into  "  consul." 

^^  So  Ritschl  and  others. — The  identity  of  the  Senatus  coTisulttu  in 
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Jewish  ambassadors  at  Borne  must  be  assigned  to  B.c.  139, 
for  they  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  Seleucid  year  174,  that 
is,  B.C.  139-138  (1  Mace.  xv.  10,  15).  Without  doubt, 
therefore,  the  statement  of  Valerius  Maximus  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  propaganda  at  Rome  in  b.c.  139 
has  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  these  ambassadors.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  Simon  seems  not  to  have 
been  going  on  so  smoothly  as  it  had  hitherto.  He  became 
once  more  involved  in  Syrian  affairs.  Just  about  this  time 
Demetrius  II.  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
scene  of  Syrian  politics.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  a  tedious  war  with  the  Parthian  king  Mithri- 
dates  I.,  which  ended  by  Demetrius  being  taken  prisoner  by 

Joseph U8,  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  5,  with  that  occasioned  by  Simon's  embassy,  was 
admitted  by  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  iv.  336,  and  Grimm,  Exegetisches 
Handbiich  on  1  Mace.  p.  226  f.,  and  independently  of  them  also  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  in  this  opinion  most  moderns,  with  the  exception  of  Momm- 
sen,  agree.  In  consequence  of  Mendelssohn's  researches  on  this  question, 
and  on  matters  related  thereto,  a  whole  literature  has  sprung  up  in  the 
years  1873-1877.  See  Mendelssohn,  De  senati  consuUi  Romanorum  ah 
Josepho  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  5  relati  teinporibus.  Lips.  1873,  incorporated  in 
Ritschl's  Acta  sodetatis  philologae  LipsiensiSj  t  v.  Lips.  1876. — Ritschl, 
Eine  Berichtigung  der  repuhlicanischen  Consularfasteriy  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman -Jewish  international  relations,  in  the  Ehein, 
Museum,  Bd.  xxviii.  of  1883,  pp.  586-614. — Ritschl,  Nachtrag  (appendix  to 
preceding)  in  Bhein,  Museum,  Bd.  xxix.  of  1874,  p.  337  ff. — Grimm  on 
1  Mace.  viii.  and  xv.  16-21,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mommsen  and 
Ritschl  in  Zeitschrift  fur  toissenschaft,  Theologie,  1874,  pp.  231-238. — Lange 
in  Bursian's  Jahreshericht  uber  die  FortschriUe  der  classic,  AUerthum^sfwissen- 
schaft,  Bd.  L  for  1873,  pp.  872-876.— Mommsen,  Der  Senatsbeschluss  bei 
Josephus,  AiUiq,  xiv.  8.  5,  in  Hermes,  Bd.  ix.  1875,  pp.  281-291. — Mendels- 
sohn and  Ritschl,  Nochmals  der  rbmische  Senatsbeschluss  bei  Josephus, 
Aniiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  in  Bhein.  Museum,  Bd.  xxx.  of  1876,  pp.  419-435. — Keil, 
Cmnm.  Uber  die  Backer  der  MakkabOer,  1875,  p.  239  if.— Wieseler,  TheoL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1876,  p.  624  ff. — Grimm,  Die  neuesten  Verhandlungen  Uber 
den  "Consul  Lucius,"  1  Makk.  xv.  16,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  vnssenschaftL 
Theol,  1876,  pp.  121-132.— Wieseler,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Knt.  1877,  pp.  281-290. 
**  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  3.  2 :  "  Idem  (viz.  the  praetor  Hispalus)  Judaeos, 
qui  Sabazi  Jovis  cultu  Romanos  inficere  mores  conati  erant,  repetere 
demos  suas  coegit"    Compare  in  addition,  Div.  ii.  voL  ii.  p.  233  f. 
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the  Partbians  in  B.c.  138.^  In  place  of  Demetrius,  his  father 
Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  now  took  up  the  struggle  against 
Trypho.  Like  all  Syrian  pretenders,  who  had  first  of  all  to 
win  their  throne  by  conquest,  Antiochus  hasted  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  Jews  by  flattering  promises.  He  had  heard  in 
Khodes  of  the  imprisonment  of  Demetrius.  Even  before  his 
landing  on  the  Syro-Phoenician  coasts,  "  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea "  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  in  which  he  confirmed 
to  him  all  the  privileges  granted  by  former  kings,  and 
expressly  gave  him  the  right  of  coining  money.^^  Soon 
thereafter,  in  the  Seleudd  year  174,  or  B.C.  139  —  138 
(1  Mace.  XV.  10),  Antiochus  landed  in  Syria,  and  quickly 
gained  the  victory  over  Trypho.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Dora,  the  strong  fortress  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  was 
there  besieged  by  Antiochus.^^  Trypho,  indeed,  succeeded 
in  efiTecting  his  escape  from  that  place.  He  fled  by  Ptole- 
mais  ^  and  Orthosias  ^  to  Apamea.  But  there  he  was  again 
besieged,  and  in  the  siege  lost  his  life.** 

**  1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6. 11.  Appian,  Syr.  c  67.  Justin, 
XXX vi.  1,  xxxviii.  9.  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  266  sq.  Syncellus, 
ed.  Dindorf,  i.  664  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  page  176. — Almost  all 
the  sources  give  the  name  of  the  Parthian  king  as  Arsaces,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  xv.  1.  36,  p.  702,  and  Justin,  xli.  6,  was  a  name  common  to 
all  the  Parthian  kings.  But  according  to  Justin,  xxxviii  9,  Demetrius 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  predecessor  of  that  Phraates  who  afterwards 
set  him  free  again.  But  the  predecessor  of  Phraates  was,  according  to 
Justin,  xlL  6,  xlii.  1,  Mithridates  L 

'*  1  Mace.  xv.  1-9. — An  explanation  of  the  d^o  riw  vivttv  ri^  fiuTiivm; 
of  1  Mace.  XV.  1  is  supplied  by  Appian,  Syr.  c.  68  :  %v46fH9os  ly  'Po)f»  wtpl 
tin  ttixf4.a'Kuoioii» 

**  1  Mace.  XV.  10-14.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  7.  1-2. — On  Dora,  see 
Div.  ii.  voL  L  p.  87. 

^^  Charazj  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  under  the  word  Aapog.  On  this 
see  Miiller,  Fragmenta  hitt.  graec  iii.  644,  n.  40. 

**  1  Mace.  XV.  37. — Orthosias  lies  north  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Phoenician 
coast  See  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  xviL  1.  806  ff. ;  Winer,  RWB.  under  word 
"  Orthosias  " ;  Eneucker  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexieon,  iv.  370  f. 

29  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii  7.  2.— 'Compare  also  Appian,  Syr.  68,  and 
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No  sooner  had  Autiochus  gained  some  advantage  over 
Trypho  than  he  assumed  another  attitude  toward  the  Jews. 
Even  during  the  siege  of  Dora,  Simon  sent  him  two  thousand 
auxiliary  troops,  and  besides,  silver  and  gold  and  weapons  for 
their  equipment.  But  Antiochus  declined  to  accept  what  was 
offered,  repudiated  all  his  former  promises,  and  sent  one  of 
his  confidants,  Athenobius,  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Simon  the  surrender  of  the  conquered  cities  of  Joppa  and 
(Jazara  and  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  all  places 
outside  of  Judea  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Jews.  If  Simon  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  them,  then 
he  was  to  pay  for  them  altogether  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
talents,  to  be,  as  it  was  made  to  appear,  once  for  all  the  sum 
of  acquittance.  The  demands  were  justified  by  the  plea  that 
for  their  conquests  the  Jews  had  not  been  able  to  show  any 
legal  title.  But  Simon  refused  to  yield  to  these  terms,  and 
declared  that  he  would  pay  only  one  hundred  talents.  With 
this  answer  Athenobius  returned  to  the  king.^ 

Antiochus  had  resolved  to  enforce  his  claims  by  violent 
measures.  While  he  himself  was  still  engaged  in  conflict 
with  Trypho,  he  appointed  his  general  Kendebaus  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  Simon.  Kendebaus  made  Jamnia  his 
headquarters,  fortified  Kedron, — a  place  not  otherwise  known, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamnia, — and  made  raids 
upon  Judea.®^  Simon  was  prevented  by  his  age  from  per- 
sonally taking  the  field.  He  sent,  therefore,  his  sons  Judas 
and  John  with  an  army  against  Kendebaus.     Both  justified 

Strabo,  xiv.  5.  2,  p.  668.  The  latter  says  of  Trypho :  rourot  fttw  wv 
^Arrtoxos  o  AnfAiirpiov  KureiKMicu:  tts  t/  x^ploy  ijvciyKctfft  ^ifpyuvctafiut  ro 
oiifitt, 

*<*  1  Mace.  XV.  26-36.   Josepbus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  2-3. 

'1  1  Mace.  XV.  38-41.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  7.  3. — Ki»Ji/3«<off  as  well  as 
Kawlv^iu;  is  from  the  town  Ka»^vfi»  in  Lycia  ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  on 
the  word ;  Pliny,  Hist.  not.  v.  101.  Benndorf  and  Niemann,  Reisen  in 
Lykien  und  Karien,  1884,  p.  133. 
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the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  father.  In  a  decisive 
engagement  Kendebaus  was  utterly  defeated.  When  Judas 
was  wounded,  John  undertook  the  pursuit,  and  chased  the 
enemy  to  Kedron  and  down  into  the  territory  of  Ashdod. 
He  returned  as  conqueror  to  Jerusalem.*' 

So  long  as  Simon  lived,  the  attack  was  not  repeated  on 
the  part  of  Antiochus. 

It  thus  seemed  as  if  Simon  were  to  be  allowed  to  end  liis 
days  in  peace.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Like  all  his 
brothers,  he  too  died  a  violent  death.  His  own  son-in-law 
Ptolemy,  who  was  military  commander  over  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  entertained  bold  and  ambitious  schemes.  He  wished 
to  secure  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  and  so  plotted  by 
what  stratagem  he  could  put  Simon  and  his  sons  out  of  the 
way.  When,  therefore,  in  the  month  Shebat  of  the  Seleucid 
year  177,  that  is,  in  February  B.C.  135  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14), 
Simon,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  cities  of  the  land, 
visited  Ptolemy  in  the  fortress  of  Dok  near  Jericho,  Ptolemy 
made  a  great  feast,  during  which  he  had  Simon  and  his  two 
sons  who  were  with  him,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  treacherously 
murdered.^ 

Thus  was  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias  gathered  unto 
his  fathers. 

3*  1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10.     Joseph  U8,  l.c, 

**  1  Mace,  xvi  11-17 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  4. — A^x,  1  Mace.  xvL 
15,  is  in  any  case  identical  with  the  Auym  of  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  8.  1 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  3.  The  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the 
fountain  Ain  ed-DiLk,  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  the  mountain 
land,  in  a  position  very  suitable  as  the  site  of  a  fortress.  See  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  voL  iL  309.  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  1.  460 ; 
English  translation,  vol.  iii.  18,  36.  Eaumer,  Paliistina,  p.  184.  Miihlau 
in  Riehm's  WUrterbu^,  art.  "  Doch."  Gudrin,  Samarie,  i.  218-222.  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  173, 
190,  209,  and  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xviii. 
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Sources. 

The  Bistory  of  John  Hyrcanus,  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  23,  24,  is  not 

extant 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  8-10 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.     Zonaras,  Annal,  v. 

1-2  (a  summary  from  Josephus). 
Mishna,  Maaser  scheni  v.  15  ;  Sota  ix.  10.     Other  rabbinical  traditions  in 

Derenbourg,  pp.  70-82. 
The  most  complete  account  of  the  coins  is  given  by  Madden,  Coins  of  the 

Jews  (1881),  pp.  74-81. 

Literature. 

EwALD,  History  of  Israel,  v.  342-384 

Qratz,  OeschichU  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  1888,  pp.  64-117. 

HiTZiG,  OeschichU  der  VoUces  Israel,  ii.  45d-472. 

Werner,  Johann  Hyrkan,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Oeschichte  JudUas  im  zweiten 

vorchristlichen  Jahrhundert.    Wemigerode  1877. 
Hamburger,  Real-Encyclop,  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  pp.  421-426. 
Wellhausen,  Die  Pharis&er  und  die  Sadducder  (1874),  pp.  89-95. 

1  On  the  chronology  of  the  Asmoneans  the  following  statement  may  be 

made  once  for  all.    Josephus  gives  as  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  the 

princes  from  John  Hyrcanus  I.  to  Alexandra  inclusive  the  following 
dates : — 

John  Hyrcanus,       .  .        .31  years  {ArUiq.  xiii.  10.  7). 

Aristobulus,    .        .  .        .      1    „     {AnJtiq,  xiiL  11.  3). 

Alexander  Jannaus,  .        .    27    „     {ArUiq.  xiii.  15.  5). 

Alexandra,      .        .  .        .      9    „      {ArUiq.  xiii.  16.  6). 

These  dates  are  also  given  by  Josephus  in  two  other  places :  Antiq,  xx. 
10,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  2-5.  Only  in  regard  to  Hyrcanus  do  these 
accounts  vary.  In  Antiq,  xx.  10  he  is  assigned  thirty  years,  and  in  Wars 
cf  (he  Jews,  L  2.  8,  it  is  given  as  thirty-three.  The  latter  is  probably 
erroneous,  and  like  much  else  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  is  corrected  in 
the  later  production  of  the  Antiquities,  The  discrepancy  in  the  AvJtiquiiies 

ITS 
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Seeing  that  the  bigh-priestly  and  princely  ofiSces  had  been 
declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon,  bis  third  son 
still  surviving,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had  held  the  post  of 
governor  of  Gazara,  was  nominated  his  successor.*  Against 
him,  therefore,  were  first  directed  the  attacks  of  the  pretender 
Ptolemy,  who  had  murdered  his  father  and  his  two  brothers. 
Immediately  after  the  bloody  deed  the  assassin  Ptolemy 
sent  to  Gazara  in  order  to  do  away  also  with  John.  That, 
prince,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  warned  by  friendly 
messengers,  and  so  he  had  the  murderers  apprehended  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival.     Then  he  hasted  to  Jerusalem, 

itself,  however,  is  only  apparent,  for  Hyrcanus  reigned  between  thirty 
and  tliirty-one  years. 

The  following  points  are  well  established :  1.  The  death  of  Simon  in 
the  month  Shebat  of  the  Scleucid  year  177,  or  in  February  B.c.  135 
(I  Mace.  xvi.  14)  ;  and  2.  The  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
l)rother8  Aristobulus  11.  and  Hyrcanus  II.,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexandra,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
177th  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  summer  B.C.  70-69,  and  during  the  con- 
sulate of  Q.  Hortensius  and  Q.  Metellus  Creticus.  These  were  consuls 
in  B.C.  69.  The  beginning  of  that  war  of  the  brothers,  and  consequently 
also  the  death  of  Alexandra,  occurred  therefore  in  the  first  half  of  B.C.  69. 
Tliis  is  confirmed  by  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  4,  Wars  of  the  Jews  i.  5.  3,  accord- 
ing to  which  Alexandra  survived  the  attack  of  Lucullus  on  the  Armenian 
empire,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  69.~From  the  death  of  Simon  to  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  B.C.  135-B.c.  69,  is  thus  a  period  of  sixty-six  years, 
while  by  adding  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  we  obtain  sixty-eight 
Joseph  us  has  therefore  also  reckoned  the  current  year  as  if  it  were 
complete.  If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  the  two  statements  will  be 
found  thoroughly  to  agree,  and  we  obtain  the  following  dates  : — 

John  Hyrcanus, ac.  135-106. 

Aristobulus, „    106-104. 

Alexander  Jannaus, „    104-78. 

Alexandra, „      78-69. 

It  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  8.  2,  to  fix  the  first 
year  of  John  Hyrcanus  in  the  162nd  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  a  summer 
during  the  period  B.c.  132-128. 

'  Eusebius  and  others  explain  the  surname  Hyrcanus  by  saying  that 
John  had  conquered  the  Hyrcanians  (Eusebius,  Chron.^  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
1 30  sq. ;  in  Greek,  in  Syncellus,  i.  648  : '  tpxavtivg  inKiicas '  TpKUPog  it9oiAet9$n ; 
in  Latin,  in  Jerome :   adversum  Hyrcano*  belium  gerens  Hyrcani  nomen 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  L  8 
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which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  before  Ptolemy. 
When  the  latter  arrived,  he  found  that  the  city  was  already 
in  the  power  of  Hyrcanus.* 

Ptolemy  then  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  identical 
probably  with  that  of  Dok,  near  Jericho.  There  he  was 
besieged  by  Hyrcanus ;  and  undoubtedly  the  city  would  soon 
have  been  conquered,  and  the  murderer  given  over  to  his  well- 
deserved  doom,  had  not  Hyrcanus  been  restrained  by  affection 
for  his  mother.  She  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy. 
And  so  often  as  Hyrcanus  threatened  to  storm  the  foitress, 
Ptolemy  had  her  led  out  upon  the  walls,  and  threatened  to 
hurl  her  down  unless  Hyrcanus  would  abandon  his  project 
This  caused  him  to  hesitate  in  his  proceedings.  And  so  the 
siege  was  protracted,  until  at  length  the  return  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  necessitated  its  abandonment  Ptolemy  was  thus  set  free ; 
but  nevertheless  he  had  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  murdered, 
and  then  fled.* 

Thus  through  Ptolemy  had  Hyrcanus  lost  both  his  parents 
and  his  two  brothers,  without  having  been  able  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him. 

An  evil  fate,  however,  overtook  the  murderer.     Antiochus 

iuxepit ;  and  also  SulpiciuB  Severus,  ii.  26  :  qui  cum  adversum  Hyrcanos, 
gentem  vcUidissimam,  egregie  pugnasset,  Hyrcani  cognomen  accent).  In  favour 
of  his  explanation  the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  John  actually  did  take 
part  in  the  campaign  of  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  against  the  Parthians. 
But  it  falls  to  pieces  over  the  fact  that  the  name  Hyrcanus  had  been  in  use 
in  Jewish  circles  long  before  the  time  of  Jolin  Hyrcanus  (Josephus,  Antiq, 
xii  4.  6-11  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11).  It  may  conceivably  be  explained  according 
to  the  analogy  of  ^^33n  jprW  Bdba  mezia  vii.  7  ;  nsn  D^nj,  Schabhath  ii.  1 ; 

Nasir  v.  4  ;  Baba  bathra  v.  2.  The  Jews  were  transported  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  to  Hyrcania  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  223).  A  Jew  belonging  to 
a  family  settled  there,  who  had  gone  back  again  to  Palestine,  would  at 
first  be  distinguished  by  the  personal  designation  o  'tpKotvig.  And  thus 
the  name  would  come  to  be  a  distinctive  designation  of  the  family. 

•  1  Mace.  xvi.  19-22.     Josephus,  Anivi,  xiii.  7.  4. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  8.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i  2.  3-4. — In  regard  to 
the  Sabbatical  year,  see  above,  pp.  41-43. 
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VII.  Sidetes  had  hitherto  made  no  further  attempt  upon 
Judea.  We  know  not  the  reason  of  this,  but  it  was  perhaps 
because  the  home  affairs  of  Syria  were  occupying  all  his 
attention.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  forget 
the  demands  which  he  previously  made  of  Simon.  In  the 
first  year  of  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  135-134,  he  invaded 
Judea,  devastated  the  whole  country,  and  finally  laid  siege 
to  Hyrcanus  in  his  capital,  Jerusalem.*  He  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  and  cut  ofiT  the 
besieged  from  all  egress  from  the  city.  Hyrcanus  on  his  part 
sought  to  harass  the  besiegers  by  sallies.  In  order  to  make 
the  victuals  last  longer,  he  sent  the  non-combatants  out  of  the 
city.  But  Antiochus  would  not  let  them  pass,  and  drove 
them  back  again,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  roam  about 
between  the  circle  of  the  besiegers  and  the  city,  and  many 
of  them  perished  of  hunger.     It  was  not  till  the  Feast  of 

*  In  regard  to  the  date,  the  statements  of  the  various  sources  do  not 

agree.     According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  2,  the  invasion  of  Antiochus 

occurred  nreipTa  fitp  tru  ria  (ietfft>.iiei{  auTOV,  vpar^  Zi  rva    tpxatw  dpxViy 

6'KvfA'jrtotht  tKurooTri  xccl  f^YiKoarfi  hivrip^    The  fourth  year  of  Antiochus 

and  the  first  year  of  Hyrcanus  are  both  B.C.  135-134,  whereas  the  162nd 

Olympiad  corresponds  to  B.C.  132-128.     In  the  latter  period,  in  Olympiad 

162,  3,  or  B.C.  130-129,  Porphyry  puts  the  attack  upon  Jerusalem  by 

Antiochus  (Eusebius,  Chronicon^  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255  :  Judaeosque  hie  subegit, 

per  obsidionem  muros  urbis  evertebaty  atque  eUdimmos  ipsorum  tritcidahat 

anno  tertio  CLXII.  olympiadis),    A  reconciliation  of  these  statements  is 

possible  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  bad  lasted  for  four  years. 

At  least  more  than  one  year  must  have  been  occupied  with  it,  since  the 

siege  of  Jerusalem  alone  seems  to  have  lasted  over  a  year.    Josephus 

speaks  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  as  occurring  at  its  beginning  {Antiq. 

xiii.  8.  2X  which  took  place  in  November  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  47.  125 : 

jpod  id  aequinoctium  diebiis  fere  quaJttuor  et  quadraginta  vergiUarum  occasus 

hiemem  inchoat,  quod  tempus  in  III.  iduue  Novembres  in  incidere  consuevit). 

And  the  siege  had  not  been  raised  when  the  next  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

came  round  in  October  (compare  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenidy  iii.  333). — 

Owing  to  the  discrepancy  of  the  sources,  it  would  be  exceedingly  risky 

to  fix  a  xMirticular  year  for  the  siege  (Clinton,  /.c,  gives  b.c.  134-133). — 

Sieges  lasting  for  a  year  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  history  of 

that  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Samaria  {Autiq.  xiii.  10.  3),  and  of  Gaza  (Antiq, 

xiii.  13.  3),  and  of  Qadara,  lasting  ten  months  {Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3). 
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Tabernacles  tbat  Hyrcanus  received  them  again  into  the 
city.  For  the  celebration  of  this  feast  he  had  begged  of 
Antiochus  an  annistice  for  seven  days.  Antiochus  granted 
not  only  this,  but  sent  also  gifts  for  sacrifice  into  the  city, 
which  they  were  to  present  in  the  templa  This  generous 
act  raised  the  spirits  of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  now  hoped,  by 
timely  capitulation,  to  obtain  favourable  terms.  He  sent 
therefore  an  embassy  to  Antiochus  to  treat  for  conditions  of 
peace.  After  protracted  negotiations  an  understanding  was  at 
last  come  to.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  that  the 
Jews  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  pay  tribute  for  Joppa  and 
the  other  towns  lying  outside  of  Judea  which  they  had 
conquered,  give  hostages,  and  besides  pay  500  talents.  The 
conditions  were  indeed  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Yet  in  the 
circumstances  Hyrcanus  was  indeed  very  glad  even  at  this 
price  to  obtain  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Syrian  army.  The  walls  of  the  city  too  were  thrown  down.* 
The  remarkable  moderation  of  Antiochus  had  perhaps 
other  reasons  than  those  assigned  for  it  by  the  historians. 

^  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  ziii.  8.  2-3.  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  1,  ed.  Muller. 
Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  ChronicoUy  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255.  Justin,  xxxvi  1  : 
Jvdaeos  quoque^  qui  in  Macedonico  imperio  sub  Demdrio  patre  armis  se  in 
libertatem  vindicaverant,  mbegit. — The  words  of  Josephus,  »«^?Xf  2f  K»i  r^y 
9npoL9¥i»  r^s  «'6A*«f,  are  understood  by  many  {eg,  Winer,  R  WB,  i.  65, 
Anm. ;  Qratz,  Geschichte  derJuden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  76  £),  not  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  wall,  but  only  that  of  the  coping,  in  which  case  the 
description  of  Josephus  is  divergent  from  that  of  Diodorus  and  Porphyry. 
But  such  an  interpretation  is  not  necessary.  At  least,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  Porphyry,  the  wall  itself  was  thrown  down.  Among  the 
later  services  performed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  1  Mace  xvi.  23  gives 
prominence  to  his  rebuilding  of  the  walls. — Hyrcanus  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  sum  demanded  by  Antiochus  by  extracting  three  thousand 
talents  from  the  sepulchre  of  David.  So  says  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii.  15.  3, 
whereas  in  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4  he  merely  says  that  Hyrcanus  applied  the 
money  thus  taken  to  the  payment  of  his  soldiers.  Compare  on  tlie 
sepulchre  of  David,  Neh.  iii.  16 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  1  ;  Acts  ii. 
29.  According  to  Neh.  iii.  15,  16,  it  lay  in  the  south  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  Siloah. 
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In  a  decree  of  the  Boman  senate,  which  Josephus  com* 
municates  in  Antiq,  xiiL  9.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  a  King 
Antiochus  had  taken  from  the  Jews  in  war,  Joppa,  Gazara, 
and  other  towns  (iro\€fi&p  eXafiep  ^Avrloyp^),  on  account  of 
which  a  Jewish  embassy  had  gone  to  Eome  with  the  prayer 
that  the  senate  should  order  Antiochus  to  restore  these  towns. 
This  Antiochus  can  have  been  no  other  than  Antiochus  YII. 
Sidetes,  for  under  no  earlier  Antiochus  were  the  Jews  in 
possession  of  the  towns  of  Joppa  and  Gazara,  and  of  the 
later  kings  there  was  none  able  to  usurp  any  authority  worth 
mentioning  over  the  Jews.  Evidently  Antiochus,  as  is 
indeed  in  itself  most  probable,  had  in  that  war,  before 
advancing  to  the  siege  of  the  capital,  seized  upon  and  taken 
from  the  Jews  Joppa,  Gazara,  and  the  other  towns  that  had 
been  conquered  by  them.  But  then  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
of  his  own  accord,  by  a  peaceful  treaty,  he  would  have  left 
the  Jews  in  possession  of  these  cities,  and  only  have  imposed 
on  them  a  tribute  for  the  holding  of  them.  The  mild  con- 
ditions are  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the  interference  of 
the  Eomans.  The  senate  certainly  did  not  at  first,  in  the 
decree  referred  to,  formally  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Jews, 
but  rather  put  off  any  final  decision.  It  appears,  however, 
that  very  soon  afterwards  a  second  Jewish  embassy  went  to 
Bome,  which  did  secure  the  result  desired.  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  22,  a  decree  of  the  Boman  senate  is 
given  by  Josephus,  erroneously  inserted  in  a  decree  of  the 
Pergamenes,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  matters  now  under 
discussion.  In  consequence  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Hyrcanus, 
a  command  is  issued  to  King  Antiochus  that  he  must 
restore  all  the  cities  taken  by  him  from  the  Jews,  and  in 
particular  that  he  roust  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Joppa  (r^y 
kv  ^loirp  Bk  if>povpitv  iKfiaXelv).  The  king  is  there  indeed 
called  "AntiocliUS,  son  of  Antiochus,"  instead  of  "son  of 
Demetrius,"  but  he  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  Antiochus 
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Sidetes.  For  if  the  Jews,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
him,  obtained  possession  again  of  Joppa  by  the  payment  of 
tribute,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  weak 
successors  of  Sidetes  could  have  again  placed  a  garrison  there. 
In  any  case,  the  Jews  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  call  in 
the  help  of  the  Romans  against  such  an  adversary.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  decree  of  senate  in  question 
preceded  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
was  pre-eminently  the  means  of  securing  for  the  Jews  such 
mild  and  favourable  conditions.^ — If  these  combinations  are 
correct,  we  must  assume  that  the  war  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  conflicts  which  took  place  during  those  first  years  of 
Hyrcanus,  gave  new  proofs  that  the  small  Jewish  state  could 
maintain  its  freedom  from  Syrian  suzerainty  only  so  long  as  the 
Syrian  empire  was  internally  weak.  Before  the  first  vigorous 
onslaught  of  Antiochus,  the  freedom  that  had  previously  been 

^  In  the  above  the  results  are  related  which  Mendelssohn  Las  reached 
in  his  investigations  (Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philologae  LipsiermSf  t  v. 
1875,  pp.  121^158.  It  was  previously  published  separately :  Mendels- 
sohn, Be  senati  consultis  Jiomanorum  ab  Josepko  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  10. 
22,  rdatis  commentatio,  Leipzig  1874).  Compare  in  addition  the  recension 
Ly  Gutschmid  in  the  LitercUur  Centralblatt,  1874,  No.  38,  and  the  criticism 
in  the  Theol.  Literaturzeitungy  1876,  392  f. — Gutschmid  understands  by 
"Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus,"  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  son  of  Antio- 
chus VII.,  although  in  other  respects  he  agrees  with  Mendelssohn,  that 
the  conquest  of  Joppa  and  Gazara  was  accomplished  by  Antiochus  VII. 
But  this  combination  falls  through  for  this,  besides  other  reasons,  that 
in  the  second  Senatscoiisult  it  is  distinctly  presupposed  that  the  con- 
queror and  he  who  was  to  restore  to  them  what  he  had  taken  {Antiq,  xiv. 
10.  22 :  Koil  it  r/  cSlAAo  «^£/'XiT6  aifTa»\  was  one  and  the  same  person. 
Owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which  these  documents,  and  especially  the 
names  in  them,  Imve  been  drawn  up,  the  appearance  of  a  clerical  error, 
such  as  ^Amoxfiv  for  Aifif4.inrpiovj  would  present  very  little  difficulty, 
indeed  much  less  than  others  that  have  actually  been  found.  Compare 
against  Gutschmid,  Mendelssohn  in  Rhein.  Museum^  1875,  p.  118  f. — For 
proposed  emendation  of  the  names  in  Antiq.  xiiL  9.  2,  compare  also 
Mommsen's  Bemerkungen  zum  SenatsconsuU  von  Adramjfttium,  Ephemeris 
epigr.  iv.  217. 
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won  by  Simon  was  again  lost.  Hyrcanus'  dependence  on 
Antiochus  YII.  also  obliged  him  to  take  the  field  with  the 
Syrian  monarch  against  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  129.  But  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  disaster  that  overtook  Antiochus.* 

The  death  of  Antiochus  in  the  Parthian  campaign,  in  B.G. 
128,  was  for  Hyrcanus  a  favourable  occurrence.®  His  place 
upon  the  Syrian  throne  was  taken  by  the  weak  Demetrius  II., 
who  had  previously  been  released  from  imprisonment  by  the 
Parthians.^^  He  was  immediately  involved  in  a  civil  war, 
which  obliged  him  to  seek  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Jews. 

Hyrcanus  as  soon  as  possible  turned  to  account  the  altered 
circumstances.  Without  troubling  himself  about  Demetrius, 
he  began  to  seize  upon  considerable  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Judea,  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south. 
First  of  all  he  marched  into  the  laud  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
conquered  Medaba  after  a  six  months'  siege.^^  Then  he 
turned  to  the  north,  took  Shechem  and  Mount  Gerizim,  sub- 

*  Josephiis,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4,  with  reference  to  Nicolaus  Damasccnus. 

*  On  the  campaign  and  death  of  Antiochus,  compare  Justin,  xxxviii. 
10,  xxxix.  1  ;  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  15-17,  ed.  Mtiller ;  Livy,  Epit  59 ; 
Appian,  Syr.  68 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4  ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
CJironicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255.  In  regard  to  the  chronology,  see  above, 
pp.  177-178. 

*^  On  Demetrius  II.  compare  Justin,  xxxvi.  1 :  Demetritts,  et  ipse 
rerum  succesmt  corruptus,  vitiis  adulescentiae  in  segnitiam  lahUur  iantumqm 
contemptum  apud  omnes  inertiae^  quantum  odium  ex  superbia  pater  habtterat, 
contraxit. — On  the  other  hand,  Justin,  xxxix.  1,  speaks  also  of  a  superbia 
regis,  quae  conversatione  Parthicae  critdelitatis  intolerabilis  facta  erat. — On 
the  doings  and  fortunes  of  Demetrius  during  his  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
his  final  liberation,  see  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9-10 ;  Appian,  Syr.  67, 
68  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4 ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  255. 

^  ^  Medaba  is  a  well-known  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  south 
of  Heshbon,  and  its  name  and  ruins  are  preserved  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
Old    Testament  K3T0,  Num.   xxi.  30 ;  Josh.   xiii.  9,  16 :   Isa.   xv.  2 

1  Chron.  xix.  7.  Comi)are  1  Mace.  ix.  36 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  2 
xiii.  I').  4,  xiv.  1.  4 ;  Ptolemy,  v.  17.  6,  viii.  20.  20;  Stephen  of  Byzan 
tium  on  the  name  ;  Mishna,  Mikwojoih  vii.  1 ;  Eusebius,  Onoma^icon,  ed 
Lagarde,  p.  279. — Reland,  Palestina,  p.  893.    Seetzen,  Reieen  durch  Syrien^ 
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dued  the  Samaritans,  and  destroyed  their  temple.  Finally, 
he  went  south,  took  the  Idumean  cities  Adora  and  Marissa, 
and  compelled  the  Idumeans  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and 
to  receive  the  Jewish  lawJ*^  The  policy  of  conquest,  which 
had  been  already  inaugurated  by  Jonathan  and  Simon,  was 
carried  out  vigorously  by  Hyrcanus.  The  purely  worldly 
character  of  his  policy,  however,  is  shown  conspicuously  in 
this,  that  first  among  the  Jewish  princes  he  no  longer  con- 
ducted the  war  by  means  of  Jewish  soldiers,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  foreign  mercenaries.** 

This  independent  procedure  on  the  part  of  Hyrcanus  was 
possible  only  on  account  of  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Syrian 
empire.  Demetrius  II.,  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
was  again  guilty  of  the  folly  of  waging  war  with  Ptolemy 
VII.  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  monarch  there- 
fore set  up  over  against  Demetrius  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  Egyptian,  whom  he  gave  out  to 
be  an  adopted  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  was,  however, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Alexander  Balas.**  This  pre- 
tender was  named  Alexander,  and  was  surnamed  by  the 
Syrians  Zabinas,  i.e.  "  the  purchased."  **     Conquered  by  this 

i.  407  f.,  iv.  223.  Ritter,  Erdkwndt,  xv.  2.  1181-1185  (EngL  transL  iii. 
73).    Winer,  R  WB.  wb  voce,    Baedeker-Socin,  PaUtstinOj  p.  318. 

^*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1 ;  TFars  of  the  JewSj  i.  2.  6 ;  compare 
Antiq.  xv.  7.  9. — Adora  is  the  modem  Dura,  west  of  Hebron,  see  Robin- 
son, Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine^  vol.  iii.  2-5  ;  Gu^rin,  Jud^  iii.  353  sqq. 
On  Marissa,  see  above,  page  221  (on  1  Mace.  v.  66). — In  consequence  of 
the  Judaizing  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Idumeans  came  by  and  by  to  regard 
themselves  as  Jews  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  4.  4).  The  Jewish  aristocracy 
would  only  have  them  treated  as  iifituculeitu,  and  so  considered  even  the 
Idumean  Herod  as  not  equal  to  them  in  birth  {ArUiq.  xiv.  15.  2  :  'Hpulfi 
•  •  .  i^iiiTfi  rfi  orr/  xetl  ^ihovfiect^  rovrimif  if^ttovlat^), 

*•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4. 

^*  The  former  according  to  Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  the  latter  according  to 
Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chroniam,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257  sq. 

1*  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Ghronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  268,  correctly 
explains  the  surname  Zabinas  (kj^2T  iu  Ezra  x.  48)  by  dyopams,  — The 
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Alexander  at  Damascus,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ptolemais,  and  to  take  ship  from  thence  to  Tyre,  where  as 
soon  as  he  landed  he  was  murdered,  in  B.C.  125  or  124.^^ 

Alexander  Zabinas,  however,  had  on  his  part  to  contest 
the  sovereignty  with  the  son  of  Demetrius,  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos.  So  he  was  -»ofr  forced  by  necessity  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  Hyrcanus.'^ 

After  some  years,  somewhere  about  B.C.  122,  Alexander 
Zabinas  was  subdued  by  his  opponent  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos  conquered  him,  and  had  him  executed ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  brought  his  own  life  to  an  end  by  poison. — 
There  now  followed  a  long  period  of  quiet.  For  eight  years 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  held  undisputed  sway  in  Syria.'* 
Nevertheless  even  he  made  no  attempt  against  Hyrcanus. 
He  had  no  longer  the  ambition  to  restore  to  Syria  its  ancient 
dimensions.  In  b.c.  113  he  was  driven  out  by  his  cousin 
and  step-brother,  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  who  ruled  Syria 
for  two  years,  and  then,  when  Antiochus  Grypos  again 
secured  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Syria  in  b.c.  Ill, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Coele-Syria,  the  part  adjoining 
Palestine,  and  made  it  his  headquarters.^* 

orthography  vacillates  between  Zf/3/y«^  (Joseph us,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  SX* 
Zei^t»A{  (Diodorus,  ed.  Miiller,  xxxiv.  22 ;  Poi'phyry  in  Eusebius,  l.c. ; 
inscription  in  Letronne,  Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  de 
VEgypte,  ii.  61)  ;  Zabbinaeus  in  Justin,  Prolog,  xxxix. 

*•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  3 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Ckroniconj  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257  sq. — On  his  death  especially,  Justin :  Cum 
Tyrum  religions  se  templi  defensurus  petissety  nam  egrcdiens  praefedi  jtissu 
interficitur,— According  to  Appian,  Syr,  68,  his  wife  Cleopatra  was  the 
instigator  of  the  murder.  Compare  Livy,  Epit.  60 :  Motus  quoque  Syriae 
refemnturj  in  quibus  Cleopatra  Demetrium  virum  suuTn^interemit, 

^^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xxxiii.  9.  3 :  (ptXtup  voitlren  ^pos  'tpKetwop  rw 
dpxttpiei- 

^®  Justin,  xxxix.  2.  9 :  Parta  igitur  regni  securitate  Gryptts  odo  annis 
quietem  et  ipse  habuit  et  regno  praestitit. — In  accordance  with  this,  the 
description  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1,  is  to  be  corrected. 

^^  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicwty  ed.  Schoene,  i  260;  Josephus, 
Aiitiq.  xiii.  10.  1 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  2-3 ;  Appian,  Syr,  69. 
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Of  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  who  ruled  in  Coele  -  Syria 
from  B.C.  113  to  B.c.  95,  Diodorus  gives  the  following 
description  :  ^  "  So  soon  as  he  attained  the  throne,  Antiochus 
Cyzicenos  gave  way  to  drunkenness  and  shameful  sensuality, 
and  to  habits  most  unbecoming  in  a  king.  He  took  great 
delight  in  theatrical  displays  and  the  performance  of  comedies, 
and  generally  in  all  sorts  of  showmen,  and  tried  to  learn 
their  art  He  also  zealously  promoted  the  exhibition  of 
marionettes,  and  sought  to  fabricate  in  silver  and  gold  animals 
five  ells  long  that  would  move  of  themselves,  and  other  such 
arts.  On  the  other  hand,  battering-rams  and  engines  of  war, 
which  would  have  brought  him  great  advantage  and  renown, 
he  did  not  make.  He  also  was  passionately  fond  of  adven- 
turous expeditions ;  and  often  through  the  night,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three 
servants,  he  would  go  out  into  the  country  to  hunt  lions, 
panthers,  and  boars.  In  such  escapades  he  often  engaged  to 
the  extreme  peril  of  his  life  in  foolhardy  encounters  with  wild 
beasts." 

We  see  here'  traditions  of  an  earlier  Antiochus  IV.  imitated 
again  after  a  baser  fashion.  From  such  a  ruler,  who  was 
taken  up  with  such  pursuits,  Hyrcanus  had  nought  to  fear. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  from  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  in  b.c.   128,  Judea  had    been   able  to  keep  itself 

'^  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  34,  ed.  Miiller :  *0  ^Amtoxoe  o  Ki/f/*»j»of  dpriaq 
vetpitXii^u;  rriif  ^oufi'KtioiVt  iitTtafif  tig  fAifius  xai  Tpv<pip  dyupii  xeti  ^))A«. 
fcurec  ^eufthtioig  d'h'korpiuretra.  "Exottp*  y^P  fictfiotg  x«i  vpohf^KTUts  xoti 
Ket6oKov  vuat  rot;  6aivfA»TOxoiot;^  xetl  rei  tautup  ivnifihsvfAura  fia»iayu» 
f^/Aar/^£<TO.  ^ETtriZivaf  ^i  xal  vivpwnrtumh  K»t  2/  aurov  Ki¥ih  d^  vivra- 
^ix^  xatTotpyvpai  xul  K»TUxpv9»  kolI  irtoet  Trhftova  roioturec  fAi/ix*PVpt>ara, 
Ovx  u%i  \i  ihi'Ki'Ktuv  ot^^i  opyufvp  TohiopxnTtKap  xecreiaKivct;^  et  k»1  dolcfy 
fAtyuhn*  Kui  XP*^**  u^tO^oywg  Sl9  'x-uptcx^ro.  ^Ryi^ovatec  Of  xai  too;  Kvvnytaittg 
uKuipovi^  K»l  7roX>.»Ktg  vuKTup  y<u$pep  raif  (pl'httf  fAfrd  Zvotv  ^  rptup  olxtratf 
f^tap  ixl  TfiP  x^pU9y  iKvifiyn  Xfo»r«;  xetl  vup^othui  xotl  vg  dyplwi.  Tlttpa- 
/3oAa»^  ^i  avfAxMxofitfo:  dXoycts  ^np/o/;,  ToXTiccxtg  vih.$ep  tig  ro^f  hxotrovg 
xiMfovg, 
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absolutely  independent  of  Syria.  The  taxes  laid  upon  Judea 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes  were  not  paid  to  any  of  the  following 
kings.  "  Neither  as  their  subject  nor  as  their  friend  did  he 
longer  pay  them  any  regard."  ^ 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Hyrcanus  undertook  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
After  having  previously  subdued  the  borders  of  Shechem  and 
Mount  Gerizim,  he  now  directed  his  attack  against  the  city 
of  Samaria,  whose  inhabitants  had  given  him  occasion  to 
complain.  He  had  them  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  trench, 
and  then  transferred  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  his  sons 
Antigonus  and  Aristobulus.  The  Samaritans  in  their  straits 
called  in  the  aid  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenos,  who  went  indeed 
very  willingly,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Jews.  So  then 
a  second  time  Antiochus  sought  to  bring  them  help  by 
means  of  Egyptian  auxiliary  troops,  which  Ptolemy  Lathurus 
supplied,  and  by  their  help  devastated  the  Jewish  territory, 
without,  however,  securing  any  decided  advantage.  After 
sustaining  great  loss,  Antiochus  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  leaving  his  generals,  Callimander  antf  Epicrates,  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  to  its  close.  Of  these  the  one  was 
defeated  by  the  Jews  and  lost  his  life,  while  the  other, 
Epicrates,  also  achieved  nothing,  but  treacherously  gave  over 
Scythopolis  to  the  Jews.  Thus  Samaria,  after  a  year's  siege, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  was  utterly  razed  to  the 
ground.*^ — The  Jewish  legends  relate  that  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  over  Antiochus 

^^  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1 :  otrri  its  vvixoog  oun  ug  (pl'hoi  aurois  oiihu 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  2-3  ;  IFars  of  the  JewSy  L  2.  7.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  Scythopolis  was  not  surrendered 
to  the  Jews  by  treachery,  but  was  conquered  by  them.  Compare  on  this 
important  city,  Div.  ii.  voL  1.  p.  110. — The  day  of  the  conquest  of  Samaria 
was,  according  to  MegiUaih  Taanithj  the  25th  Marcheschwan,  or  November. 
See  Gratz,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  666 ;  Dcrenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  72  sq.     The  year 
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Cyzicenos,  the  occurrence  was  made  known  to  Hyrcanus  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  while  he  was  presenting  a  burnt-offering 
in  the  temple."^ 

What  has  now  been  told  is  all  that  is  known  to  us  as  to 
the  external  events  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  truly 
brilliant  reign  of  Hyrcanus.  The  record  is  scanty  enough. 
But  even  still  more  fragmentary  is  the  reports  which  have 
come  down  to  us  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
government.  Something  may  first  of  all  be  gained  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  coins.^  These,  in  common  with  the 
coins  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Hyrcanus,  bear  the 
inscription — 

Dnin\T  -inm  ^lan  pan  prriiT 
or:  cmrrn  inn  t*vn  b^:r\  pan  pmn^ 

The  reading  of  this  last  word  is  doubtful.  Probably  it  is 
to  be  read :  clieber  hajjehvdim ;  and  by  cheber,  which  literally 
means  fellowship,  association,  is  to  be  understood,  not  the 
yepovala,  but    rather    the    assembly  of  the  whole    body  of 

niay  be  approximately  fixed  from  this,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Antioclnis 
Cyzicenos  was  already  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  which 
began  with  B.c.  Ill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  Lathurus  was  still 
co-regent  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  which  lasted  till  B.c.  107.  The 
conquest  of  Samaria  therefore  falls  between  B.C.  111  and  B.c.  107,  proba))ly 
not  long  before  B.c.  107,  for  Cleopatra  was  so  enraged  at  Ptolemy  for 
affording  assistance  to  Antiochus,  that  she  had  "almost  already"  driven 
him  out  of  the  government.  So  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  2 :  evof  wvti 
r^g  dpx^S  »vr69  fKj5tiSXTHKvtag. 

^'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  3.  The  rabbinical  passages  in  Derenbourg, 
p.  74. 

**  On  the  coins :  De  Saulcy,  Recherches^  1854,  pp.  95-102.  Cavedoni, 
Bibl.  Numismatikf  iL  13-18.  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jwL  Miinzen,  pp.  46-53. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish.  Coinage^  1864,  pp.  51-61.  Reichardt  in  the 
Wiener  Numisnud.  Monatsheften,  B<1.  iii.  1867,  pp.  103-108.  De  Saulcy, 
Numismatic  Clironicle,  1871,  p.  236  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Revue  archdologique, 
nouv.  s(5rie,  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  8-13.  Merzbacher,  Zeitxhrift  fiir  Numigmatiky 
iii.  1876,  pp.  190-195.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881,  pp.  74-81  (tliere 
the  material  is  most  fully  given). 
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the  people.**  The  inscription  would  therefore  run  thus: 
"  Jochanan  the  high  priest  and  the  congregation  of  the 
Jews,"  or  "  Jochanan  the  high  priest,  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Jews."  This  ofiBcial  title  shows  us  that  John 
Hyrcanus  regarded  himself  as  in  the  full  sense  still  high 
priest.  As  in  the  pre-Maccabean  age,  so  also  still  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  was  a  government  of  priests,  and  the  chief  priest 
standing  at  its  head  was  not  an  autocrat,  but  simply  the  chief 
of  the  congregation.  The  coins,  at  least  those  of  the  first  order, 
were  not  only  stamped  in  his  name,  but  also  in  that  of  the  con- 
gregation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
prominence  given  to  the  possession  of  princely  prerogatives, 
that  John  has  had  his  name  engraven  on  the  coins.  He 
is  the  first  of  the  Jewish  princes  who  did  so.  Then  from 
the  coins  of  the  second  order  the  name  of  "  the  congrega- 
tion "  disappears  altogether,  and  instead  thereof  he  is  himself 

**  The  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  n^n  are 
in  some  cases  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Madden  in  Cains  of  the  Jews, 
p.  77,  gives  a  summary  of  them.     One  renders  lan,  "  doctor,  scholar " 

(ReichardtX  another  makes  it  "friend"  (de  Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  84; 
Revue  Num.  1864,  p.  382,  subsequently  abandoned  by  him);  others, 
13h,  "  general "  (Ewald,  Gott,  gel.  Anz.  1855,  p.  643).     Arnold  in  Herzog's 

Real-Encyclop.  1  Aufl.  iv.  766,  speaks  of  the  word  as  having  its  signification 
first  discovered  by  Ewald.  On  the  coins  with  I2n  BVl,  Ewald  reads 
I3rn  BVl,  and  translates  "commander-in-chief"  (OiftL  gel.  Anz.  1862,  p. 
844). — The  inscription  D^T^n^n  13n  fiWl  shows  that  n^n  is  necessarily  a 
corporation,  as  Hyrcanus  is  described  as  its  head.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
read  (as  Hos.  vi  9 ;  Prov.  xxi.  9)  I2n,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable 

whether  an  assembly  in  the  more  exact  sense,  therefore  the  Jewish  senate, 
is  meant  (so  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  121  f. ;  Levy,  Jiidische  Mitnzen,  p.  50 ; 
Madden,  History,  pp.  54^56 ;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  78 ;  Derenbourg, 
Histoire^  p.  83  ;  Wellhausen,  PharisUer,  p.  28  f. ;  De  Saulcy,  Melanges  des 
Numismatique,  ii.  1877,  p.  86^  or  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  (so 
Cavedoni,  Bihl  Numismatik,  ii.  14 ;  Hitzig,  Geschidite,  p.  473 ;  Reuss, 
Geschicht^  der  heil.  Schr.  A.  T.\  §  503 ;  Merzbacher,  Zetisehrift  fur  Numis- 
matik,  iii.  1876,  pp.  190,  196  f.).  The  expression  "  congregation  of  the 
Jews,"  and  their  usage  of  the  language,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  meaning.    See  Div.  ii  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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designated  under  his  twofold  title  of  rank  as  "  High  Priest," 
and  as  "  Chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Jews." 

In  reference  to  the  internal  policy  of  Hyrcanus,  during  his 
thirty  years'  reign,  one  fact  at  least  is  well  established,  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  importance :  his  breaking  away  from 
the  Pharisees,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  Sadducees.  These 
two  parties  now  appear  for  the  first  time  under  those  names 
upon  the  arena  of  history.  Their  beginnings  lay  far  back ; 
their  consolidation  under  those  names  seems  to  have  been  a 
consequence  of  the  Maccabean  movement.**  The  Pharisees 
are  nothing  else  but  the  party  of  strict  zealots  for  the  law : 
essentially  the  same  circles  as  we  meet  with  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Maccabean  movement  under  the  name  of  the  Pious  or 
Chasidim.  Diametrically  opposed  to  them  were  those  who  in 
the  most  extreme  fashion  favoured  everything  Greek,  who 
even  went  beyond  the  Hellenizing  movement  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  opening  the  door  to  Hellenism,  not  only  in 
the  domain  of  social  life,  but  also  in  that  of  religious  worship. 
These  extreme  Grecianizers,  who  were  found  specially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  higher  priesthood,  had  been  swept  away  before 
the  blast  of  the  Maccabean  revolution.  Ideas  of  this  sort 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  find  expression  in  the  league 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  the  foundations  on  which 
that  type  of  thought  had  grown  up  had  still  continued  to 
exist  there.  It  was  the  essentially  worldly  spirit  of  the 
higher  priesthood,  opposed  to  any  kind  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
They  wished  to  maintain  their  position  on  the  basis  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  whatever  therein  transcended  the  mere 
letter,  they  rejected  with  a  lofty  assumption  of  superiority. 
They  had  far  heartier  interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  this  life 
than  in  those  of  the  time  to  come.  The  spirit  which  among 
the   higher    priests  was  represented  pre-eminently  by  "the 

^^  Josephus  tells  the  Btory  first  of  all  in  connection  with  the  times 
of  Jonathan,  Antiq,  xiii.  5.  9. 
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sons  of  Zadoc/*  was  now  called  that  of  the  Zadocites  or 
Sadducees.^ 

The  Maccabees  belonged  properly  neither  to  the  Pharasaic 
nor  to  the  Sadducean  party.  The  zeal  for  the  law,  which 
had  led  them  to  take  the  sword  in  their  hand,  associated 
them  indeed  with  the  Chasidim,  who  also  at  the  outset 
took  part  in  the  war  of  independenca  But  soon  the  two 
went  their  several  ways,  and  as  time  advanced  they  parted 
farther  and  farther  from  one  another.  The  Chasidim  had  no 
interest  in  political  supremacy  and  political  freedom.  With 
the  Maccabees  this  was  the  point  of  most  vital  importance. 
They  did  not  indeed  at  a  later  period  abandon  their  original 
aim,  the  preservation  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  But 
as  time  wore  on  they  became  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  other  political  schemes.  In  this  way  they  were  brought 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Sadducees.  As  political  up- 
starts, the  Maccabees  could  not  venture  to  ignore  the  influen- 
tial Sadducean  nobility.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  yepovala  of  the  Maccabean  age,  the  Sadducean  party  was 
represented. — But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  religious  sympathies 
the  Maccabees  originally  stood  far  nearer  to  the  Pharisees  than 
to  the  Sadducees.  They  were  the  conservers  of  their  fathers' 
faith  and  their  fathers*  law.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  stated, 
even  in  regard  to  Hyrcanus,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign,  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  he  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees.  For  it  was  his  abandonment  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  which  formed  the  chief 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  stricter  Jews.'^ 

The  interests  and  activities  of  the  Maccabees  were  thus 
going  forth  in  two  different  directions,  the  religious  and  the 

^^  Sec  further  details  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  §  26,  Div.  ii.  voL  iL  pp.  1-46. 
**  Josephus  says  in  regard  thereto,  Antiq,  xiii.  10.  6  :  f^uinr^t  8*  «vt5* 
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political,  and  this  explains  to  us  the  change  of  front  which 
took  place  during  the  course  of  Hyrcanus*  reign.     The  more 
the  political  interests  were  brought  into  the  foreground  by 
fj  him,  the  more  were  the  religious  interests  put  in  abeyance. 

And  just  in  proportion  as  this  policy  was  carried  out, 
Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Pharisees  and 
associate  himself  with  the  Sadducees.  Any  close  and  hearty 
relationship  with  the  Pharisees  could  not  possibly  continue 
while  he  wrought  out  the  devices  of  his  purely  worldly 
policy.  Hence  it  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected, 
that  he  should  openly  break  with  the  Pharisees  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Sadducean  party. 

The  ostensible  occasion  of  the  breach  between  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Pharisees  is  described  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
in  a  similar  manner  as  follows.  Hyrcanus  once  made  the 
request,  when  many  Pharisees  were  with  him  at  dinner,  that 
if  they  observed  him  doing  anything  not  according  to  the  law, 
they  should  call  attention  to  it,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
right  way.  But  all  present  were  full  of  his  praise.  Only 
one,  Eleasar,  rose  up  and  said :  "  Since  thou  desirest  to  know 
the  truth,  if  thou  wilt  be  righteous  in  earnest,  lay  down  the 
high-priesthood  and  content  thyself  with  the  civil  government 
of  the  people."  And  when  Hyrcanus  wished  to  know  for 
what  cause  he  should  do  so,  Eleasar  answered :  "  We  have 
heard  it  from  old  men  that  thy  mother  had  been  a  captive 
under  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes."  But  this  statement 
was  incorrect.  On  account  of  it  Hyrcanus  was  incensed  against 
him  in  the  highest  degree.  When  then  Hyrcanus  laid  before 
the  Pharisees  the  question  as  to  the  punishment  which  Eleasar 
deserved,  they  made  answer,  "  stripes  and  bonds."  Hyrcanus, 
who  believed  for  such  an  offence  nothing  less  than  death  was 
due,  became  now  still  more  angry,  and  thought  that  Eleasar 
had  given  expression  to  a  sentiment  that  was  approved  of  by 
his  party.     Forthwith  he  separated  himself  entirely  from  the 
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Pharisees,  forbade  under  penalties  the  obaervance  of  the  lawa 
ordained  by  them,  and  attached  himself  to  tbe  Sadducees."* 

The  story  indeed,  in  its  anecdotal  form,  bears  on  it  the 
imprint  of  a  thoroughly  legendary  character,  and  is  even  by 
JosephU3  given  only  as  a  tale  derived  from  oral  tradition. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  Hyrcanua  did 
turn  away  decidedly  from  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  and 
abolished  the  Pharisaic  ordinances.  For  it  was  a  conscious 
reaction  against  the  policy  pursued  from  the  time  of  Hyrcanua, 
when  Alexandra  returned  again  to  the  observance  of  the 
Pharisaic  institutions.*  Two  of  the  particular  ordinances  set 
aside  by  Hyrcanua  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  But  in 
view  of  the  thoroughgoing  opposition  of  Hyrcanus  to  every 
sort  of  Pharisaic  ordinance,  the  cases  referred  to  in  the 
Mishna  are  spoken  of  as  being  only  unimportant  matters  of 
detail" 

*°  Josepbnfl,  Anliq.  xiii.  10.  5-6.  The  rabbinical  tradition  is  given  in 
Grfttz,  iiL,  4  AuB.  684  IT.  (note  11) ;  Derenbourg,  pp.  70,  80  ;  Honti't,  Le 
premier  conHit  entre  Pliarisieus  et  Saduci^nB  d'aprlM  trcin  ilocumenls 
Drienlanx  [JoBephuB,Taliiiud,  and  Samaritan  Chronicler  Abu! rath], in  tiie 
Journal  aiiati^e,  Vlllme  si^rie,  t.  ix.  1887,  pp.  415-423.— On  itie  feet 
itwlf,  see  WeUhaneen,  ZH«  PharitS^^  inid  SadducHer  (1874),  pp.  eU-9S. 

*"  Jo«ephuB,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2. 

*'  Maaicr  Kheni  v.  16  =  Sola  ix.  10 :  "  Jochnniui  the  tugb  priest 
abolisheil  tlie  confesBion  for  tbe  timt^  of  tithing.  He  &li<o  abolished  the 
linging  of  the  verse  '  Awake '  (Pa.  xliv.  23),  and  thu  inflicting  a  wound  on 
Lbe  racrificbl  victim.  Also  duwn  to  bis  time  on  the  days  between  the 
festival  seaaons  was  the  hammer  in  use  in  Jenisalem.  Finallj-,  in  hi« 
days  men  wer«  not  wont  to  a«k  about  Deinai,  t.«.  not  to  ask  whether 
tithes  h)ui  been  paid  on  bought  com." — On  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
whicli  in  part  is  very  obscore,  Ree  the  commentarieB  in  SurenhusioB' 
Mithna,  i.  287  f.,  iii.  29S  It  ;  Ileczfeld,  OtachtehU,  iii.  249  IT. ;  Deren- 
bonrg,  SisMre,  p.  71.  The  tntnelation  here  given  follows  that  of  Jost  in 
his  edition  of  the  Mishna,  and  agrees  with  lbe  explanations  given  in  the 
Talmud  ;  but  its  cornsclneBs  is  very  questionable.  See  especially  Herzfeld. 
— For  the  conEcsvion  at  the  tithing,  see  Deut.  xxvi.  13-15  ;  Jo«cphu% 
Antiq.  iv.  B.  22  ;  Miahna,  Maamr  Khmi  v.  6-16  ;  Hottingi-r,  Pr:  iliximit 
Judaeoram  (1713)^  pp.  204-227.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  tliat  in  Para 
iii.  6,  Joehanan  is  named  as  one  of  those  high  pneitB  in  whose  time  a  red 
heifer  wiu  burnt,  according  to  the  law  of  Num.  lii. 
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On  a  review  of  Hyrcanus'  government  Josephus  passes  a 
favourable  verdict  upon  him,  saying  that  "  he  was  esteemed 
of  God  worthy  of  the  three  privileges — the  government  of  his 
nation,  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  prophecy." 
Upon  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  seems  to  the  Jewish 
historian  a  pre-eminently  happy  one.^  He  is  quite  right,  if 
political  power  is  regarded  as  the  measure  of  prosperity  and 
success.  After  Hyrcanus'  predecessors  had  already  enlarged 
the  Jewish  territory  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  addition  of  Joppa 
and  Gazara  and  other  conquests  in  the  west,  Hyrcanus,  by 
new  conquests  in  the  east,  south,  and  north,  and  by  making 
still  more  secure  his  independence  of  Syria,  built  up  a  Jewish 
state  such  as  had  not  been  from  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  ten  tribes,  perhaps  not  even  since  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Among  the  great  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  that  of  "  the  high  priest  John  "  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews.^ 

••  Josepbus,  Antiq,  xiii.  10.  7. 

«•  Josephus,  fVars  of  the  Jews,  v.  6.  2,  7.  3,  9.  2,  11.  4 ;  vi  2.  10. 


§  9.  ARISTOBULUS  I.,  B.C.  105-104. 

Sources. 

Josephns,  Antiq.  xiii  11 ;    Wars  of  the  Jews^  L  3.    A  summary  from 

Josepbus  in  Zonaras,  AnnaL  v.  3. 
The  coins  are  most  completely  given  by  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881X 

pp.  81-33. 

Literature. 

EwALD,  History  oflsraely  v.  385,  386. 

Stanley,  Jewish  Chwrck^  voL  iii.  370. 

Gratz,  Oeschichte  der  Judm^  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  118-123. 

HiTZiG,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel^  iL  473-475. 

John  Hykcanus  left  five  sons.^  But  accordlDg  to  his  will, 
the  government  was  to  pass  to  his  wife,*  while  only  the  high- 
priesthood  was  to  go  to  his  eldest  son  Aristobulus.  The 
young  prince,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  put  his  mother  in  prison,  where  he  allowed  her  to 
die  of  hunger,  and  assumed  the  government  himself.'  Also 
all  his  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  Antigonus,  he  cast  into 
prison.  Only  in  the  latter  had  he  such  confidence  that  he 
assigned  to  him  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  kingdom. 
But  this  very  pre-eminence  proved  the  occasion  of  disaster  to 
Antigonus.  It  aroused  the  jealousy  of  many  whose  intrigues 
were  at  last  successful  in  making  Aristobulus  the  murderer  of 
his  favourite  brother.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  Anti- 
gonus was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  supreme  power  to 

^  Joeephus,  Antiq.  xiii  10.  7. 

^  Josepbus,  Antiq,  xiii.  11.  1 :    tKump   ydp  'TpxeiMo:  ru»  oX«v  Kvpietf 
KOLTu'hiho^'jnt.    So,  too.  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  3.  1. 

8  Josepbus,  ArUiq,  xiii.  11. 1 ;  Wars  ofiheJews^  i.  3.  1.    On  tbe  chrono- 
logy, see  above,  page  272. 
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himself.  Aristobulus  in  consequence  became  suspicious^  and 
gave  orders  to  his  bodyguard,  that  if  Antigonus  should  come 
to  him  armed,  they  should  cut  him  down.  At  the  same  time 
he  commanded  his  brother  to  come  to  him  unarmed.  But 
the  enemies  of  Antigonus  bribed  the  messengers,  so  that  they 
should  announce  to  him  that  Aristobulus  desired  him  to 
obtain  new  weapons  and  new  armour,  and  commanded  him 
that  he  should  come  clad  in  armour  in  order  that  he  might 
see  his  new  equipment.  Antigonus  acted  accordingly,  and 
was  cut  down  by  the  bodyguard  when  he,  suspecting  nothing, 
entered  the  citadel.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Aristobulus  is 
said  to  have  bitterly  repented,  and  his  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
accelerated  his  death.* 

The  whole  domestic  tragedy,  if  it  can  be  taken  as  historical, 
presents  the  character  of  Aristobulus  in  a  very  dark  light  His 
whole  concern  was  with  the  civil  government.  All  considera- 
tions of  piety  were  sacrificed  to  that  one  end.  In  other  direc- 
tions also  Aristobulus  was  estranged  still  more  completely  than 
his  father  from  the  traditions  of  the  Maccabees.  The  monarchi- 
cal selfish  spirit  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  which  his 
successors  maintained  down  to  the  time  ti  Pompey.*  The 
Greek  culture,  against  the  introduction  of  which  the  Macca- 
bees had  first  taken  a  stand,  was  directly  favoured  by  him. 
Whether  he  assumed  the  title  of  iiXeKKr)v  is  not  with 
absolute  certainty  to  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  Josephus.' 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  11.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  3.  1-6. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  11.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  3.  1. — Strabo,  xvL 
2.  40,  p.  762,  tells  this  of  Alexander  Janniius,  because  he  overlooked  the 
short  reign  of  Aristobulus. 

*  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiii.  11.  3 :  xpufjtarlvai  /ih  ^/XfAXujr.  From  the 
connection  this  ought  probably  not  to  be  rendered  ''he  called  himself 
^iXfXXny,"  but  ''he  conducted  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  Greek."  The 
title  OfAfXXiijr  is  borne,  for  example,  by  Arsaces  VII.  and  other  Parthian 
kings  (Mionnct,  Description  de  m^dailles  antiques^  v.  660  sqq.),  by  one 
Antiochus  of  Commagene  (see  above,  page  184),  a  Nabatean  king  Aretas, 
see  Appendix  II. 
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As  already  his  father  Hyrcanus  had  given  his  sons  purely 
Greek  names  (Ariatobalus,  Antigoima,  Alexander),  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  inclined  to  those  tendencies 
afterwards  openly  avowed  by  Aristobulua. 

On  the  coins  Aristobnlus  has  made  itae  neither  of  bis  royal 
title  nor  of  his  Greek  name.  He  calls  himself  on  tbem, 
"  Jadas,  high  priest,"     For  the  coins  with  the  inscription — 

envpn  lam  'rra  pa  min' 
belong,  as  Cavedoni  was  the  first  to  point  out,  to  one  Aristo- 
bnlus, wliose  Hebrew  name  was  Judas.' — How  thoroughly 
Aristobnlus,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  leanings,  still  occupied 
the  Jewish  standpoint,  is  shown  us  by  the  most  important 
occurrence  which  is  recorded  of  his  short  reign :  the  conquest 
and  Judaizing  of  the  northern  districts  of  Palestine.  He 
undertook  a  military  expedition  against  the  Itureana,  con- 
quered a  large  portion  of  their  land,  united  that  to  Judea,  and 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  allow  themselves  to  be  circum- 
cised and  to  live  according  to  the  Jewish  law.*  The  Itureana 
had  their  residence  in  Lebanon,"  As  Josepbus  does  not  say 
tliat  Aristobulus  subdued  "  the   Itureans,"  but  only  that  he 

*  Jo»opliti»,  Antij.  XX.  10  :  'Uiif  Tfi  «bI  'A^;«to^i>Aji  uMiirti.  On  thu 
coins  which  de  Saulcj  originally  ascribed  to  Judos  Maccaliaeug,  m 
Siiulcy,  Hahercha,  p.  84.  Cavedoni,  Bt6t  NuraUmattk,  ii.  IB  f.  Levy, 
Otich.  (far  jiid.  Miiraxn,  pp.  G3-56.  Madden,  Hitlory,  pp.  SI -63, 
R»ichftrdt,  tVim^  A'umiimal.  MonaiahcfU,  iii.  1867,  p.  108  t  ~ 
tjanlcy,  NmnimiuUie  CkrmiicU,  1871,  p.  S3d.  Mcrilwiclier,  Zatxkrijt  fur 
JVuTsimaKi,  iiL  1870,  p.  lOe.  Madden.  C(itn*!(^(ft«  Jnei,  pp.  81-83.— The 
(ItvvV  coins  »Bi:rib*J  by  ds  Sautcy,  Reehtrchai,  pp.  102-104,  to  Ariato- 
bulus,  belong  to  Julia  or  Livia,  widow  of  Augustue  ;  see  Cavedoni,  BM, 
NumtrnialHi,  ii.  10,  DO  f. ;  also  in  Grote's  Miinntudimi,  v.  19  f. 

'  Josepliiw,  Atitiq.  xiii  11.  3:  a-oXf^qidc  'Uwfitlat  xal  reTiiiqf  uiri* 
'^i(  X^'^'f  '^  'liiiSii/ft  x-fvtxtin^ifiirtt  c.r.x,.  —  Sti'abo,  in  the  name  of 
Tinukgenc*,  a«   rcpuited   by   Josephua,   Ir.,   sayi  t    f^P"*   "   V»P   t«nif 

•  Stralm,  pp.  7C3,  7S5,  766.  Insctipliou  of  the  time  of  Quiriniiia, 
Ephemeri*  tfntpraphiea,  iv.  638  (Itiinuoi  in  J/Aano  monie).  Compare  also 
Appendix  I.  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
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conquered  a  large  portion  of  their  country  and  judaized  it ; 
and  as  Galilee  had  not  hitherto  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  the  conquests  even  of  John  Hyrcanus 
extending  northwards  only  as  far  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis ; 
and  as,  yet  again,  the  population  of  (xalilee  had  been  up 
to  that  time  more  Gentile  than  Jewish, — the  conjecture  has 
good  grounds  that  the  portion  conquered  by  Aristobulus  was 
mainly  Galilee,  and  that  the  actual  judaizing  of  Galilee  was 
first  carried  out  by  him.^^  In  any  case,  he  extended  the  Jewish 
power  farther  northward,  as  Hyrcanus  had  toward  the  south. 

Aristobulus  died  of  a  painful  disease  after  a  reign  of  one 
year."  Seeing  that  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  Gentile 
historians  is  a  favourable  one,"  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining^ 
the  suspicion  that  the  cruelties  which  he,  the  Sadducee  and 
friend  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  have  inflicted  upon  his 
relatives,  are  calumnious  inventions  of  the  Pharisees. 

^®  The  fact  that  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Galilee  were  predomi* 
nantly  Gentile  down  to  the  time  of  the  Herodians  is  in  favour  of  this  view. 
They  could  not  therefore  have  been  previously  judaized  by  Aristobulus. 
But  then  the  portion  judaized  by  Aristobulus  could  scarcely  have  been 
any  other  than  Galilee  itself.  That  Josephus  does  not  give  it  the  usual 
territorial  designation  of  Galilee,  is  explained  by  his  making  use  of  non- 
Jewish  documents. — A  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that 
John  Hyrcanus  had  his  son,  Alexander  Jannaus,  brought  up  in  Galilee 
{Antiq.  xiii.  12.  1).  But  perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  this  case  that 
Hyrcanus  had  his  son,  whom  he  wished  to  prevent  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  brought  up  outside  of  the  country.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Hyrcanus  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  southern  parts  of  Galilee. 
Then  what  is  told  above  would  refer  only  to  the  northern  division.  The 
statement  about  Alexander's  education  in  Galilee  is,  owing  to  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  occurs,  open  to  considerable  suspicion. 

1*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  11.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  3.  6. 

^*  Strabo  in  the  name  of  Timagenes,  according  to  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiiL 
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HiTZiG,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iL  pp.  475-488. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encyclop,  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  IL  pp.  430-434, 
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Mbnke's  Bibelatlas,  BL  iv.,  special  map  of  Judea  and  Ph&nida  in  the  Times 

of  Alexander  Janndus, 

When  Aristobulus  was  dead,  his  widow  Salome  Alexandra 
released  from  prison  the  three  brothers  of  Aristobulus,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  confinement,  and  raised  the  eldest  of  them 
to  the  throne  and  the  high-priesthood,^  while  at  the  same 
time  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage.' 

Alexander  Jannaus,  b.c.  104-78,'  was,  during  his  reign  of 

^  Josephus,  AiiJtiq.  xiiL  12.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  4  1. 

'  This  last  statement  is  nowhere  expressly  made.  But  when  Josephus 
names  Salome  Alexandra  as  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  {Antiq,  xiii.  12.  1)^ 
both  which  names  are  borne  by  the  wife  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  the 
identity  is  placed  almost  beyond  doubt.  Ck)mpare  Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  v.  386.     Hitzig,  iL  47a 

*  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  pp.  272,  273. 
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twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years,  almost  constantly  involved 
in  foreign  or  in  civil  wars,  which  for  the  most  part  were  pro- 
voked by  his  own  wilfulness,  and  resulted  by  no  means 
invariably  in  his  favour. 

First  of  aU  he  took  the  field  against  the  citizens  of 
Ptolemais,*  besieged  them,  and  surrounded  the.  city.  The 
inhabitants  applied  for  help  to  the  Egyptian  prince  Ptolemy 
Lathurus,  who,  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
was  then  exercising  rule  in  Cyprus.  Ptolemy  arrived  with  an 
army,  and  Alexander  through  fear  of  him  raised  the  siege  * — 
He  sought,  however,  by  guile  to  get  rid  of  Ptolemy,  for  he 
openly  concluded  peace  and  a  friendly  treaty  with  him,  but 
secretly  called  his  mother  to  his  help  against  him.  Ptolemy 
was  at  first  disposed  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Alexander  had  secretly  summoned  his 
mother  to  his  aid,  he  broke  the  truce  and  went  forth  with 
his  army  against  Alexander.  He  conquered  and  plundered 
the  city  of  Asochis  in  Galilee,'  and  thus  put  himself  in 
position  against  Alexander  at  Asophon  on  the  Jordan.'  Alex- 
ander had  a  standing  army,  fairly  well  equipped.  That  of 
Ptolemy  was  not  nearly  so  well  armed,  but  his  soldiers  were 
experienced,  and  had  thorough  confidence  in  the  tactical  skill 
of  their  general  Philostephanus.  The  two  armies  now  lay 
on  either  side  of  the  river.     The  Egyptian  troops  began  to 

^  On  Ptolemais,  the  ancient  Acco,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  coast  towns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Qalilee,  see 
Div.  iL  vol.  i.  pp.  90-96. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  2-4 

*  Asochis  is  often  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  lAfe,  41,  45,  68.  It 
lay  near  Sepphoris  (Antiq,  xiiL  12.  6  :  fAiKp6»  ATraBtif ;  Life^  45  :  TrapaL  It 
^tv^aptrZ»  ti;  *  Aaaxi"  Karafiairrts),  and  on  the  plain  (Life,  41,  45),  and  so 
undoubtedly  in  the  modem  valley  eUBaitdf,  For  conjectures  about  its 
situation,  see  Robinson,  IjxteT  Bihl.  Researches  in  Palestine^  p.  Ill ;  also 
Biblical  Re^arches,  iiL  201-204  Gu6rin,  OaliUe,  L  494-497.  Compare 
also  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  760 ;  Raumer,  PaliUL  p.  121. 

'  'A9A>^«»y,  not  otherwise  known.  Perhaps  the  same  as  ){DV  of  Josh. 
xiiL  27.    Compare  Gratz,  iiL  124 ;  Hitzig,  iL  478. 
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cross.  Alexander  allowed  them  peacefully  to  accomplish  this, 
because  he  hoped  more  completely  to  destroy  them  when 
once  they  had  all  come  over.  On  both  sides  they  fought 
bravely,  and  at  first  the  army  of  Alexander  gained  some 
advantage.  But  then  the  Egyptian  general  managed  by  a 
clever  manoeuvre  to  cause  a  part  of  the  Jewish  army  to 
retreat,  and  when  once  a  part  fled,  the  rest  could  no  longer 
hold  their  ground.  The  whole  Jewish  army  took  to  flight; 
the  Egyptians  pursued  them,  continuing  the  massacre  without 
intermission,  "  and  slew  them  so  long  that  their  weapons  of  iron 
were  blunted,  and  their  hands  quite  tired  with  the  slaughter."  ® 

The  whole  coimtry  now  lay  open  before  Ptolemy.  But 
now  Cleopatra  sent  an  army  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  check 
in  time  the  increasing  power  of  her  son.  While  this  army 
operated  in  Palestine,  Ptolemy  succeeded  in  pressing  forward 
into  Egypt  But  he  was  driven  out  of  it  again  and  obliged 
to  return  to  Gaza,  and  Cleopatra  took  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Palestine  When  she  had  the  power  in  her  hands,  some 
of  her  counsellors  advised  her  to  unite  the  land  of  the  Jews 
again  with  Egypt.  But  the  representations  of  her  Jewish 
general  Ananias  prevailed  in  getting  their  scheme  set  aside,  and 
in  inducing  her  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Alexander. 
Ptolemy  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position  in  the  Jewish 
territory,  and  so  he  returned  to  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  also  with- 
drew her  army  from  Palestine,  and  Alexander  was  again  ruler 
of  the  country.* 

He  was  now  in  a  position  to  make  preparations  for  other 
•conquests.  He  began  these  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  for  he 
took  Gadara^*  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Amathus   on  the 

^iiau¥  ;  compare  gencndly,  Joeephns,  Antiq.  xiiL  12.  4-6. 
^  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiiL  13.  1-3. 

^^  Gadara,  which  is  weU  known  from  the  Gospel  history,  lies  south-east 
<jf  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  then  an  important  Hellenistic  city.  See  details 
in  Div.  iL  voL  i  pp.  100-104. 
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Jordan.^^  The  former  he  succeeded  in  taking  only  after  a 
two  months'  siege.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  conquered  Eaphia,  Anthedon,  and  finally 
the  city  of  Gaza,  so  celebrated  in  days  of  old.^^  For  a  whole 
year  Alexander  lay  before  that  city,  and  at  last  he  obtained 
the  mastery  only  through  treachery,  whereupon  he  plundered 
it  and  set  it  on  fire." 

The  conquest  of  Gaza  must  have  taken  place  in  B.a  96, 
for  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos 
died.^* 

No  sooner  was  peace  secured  with  those  outside  of  the 
nation  than  conflicts  arose  within.  The  incurable  dissension 
of  parties  which  had  already  cast  its  shadows  over  the  reign 
of  Hyrcanus,  became  productive  of  strife  and  turmoil  during 
Alexander's  reign,  especially  in  matters  of  internal  govern* 
ment.  The  rabbinical  legends  tell  of  disputes  between  the 
king  and  the  chiefs  of  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  which 
were  of  a  very  harmless  kind,  childish  wranglings  rather  than 
serious  contendings.  But  their  tales  are  so  utterly  worthless 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  that  they  can  find  a  place 
here  only  as  evidence  of  the  peculiar  lusts  and  equally 
peculiar  morals  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  The  hero  of  these 
tales  is  Simon  ben  Shetach,  the  celebrated  Pharisee,  reputed 
to  be  a  brother  of  Alexander's  wife  Salome.     Of  his  doings 

^^  Josephus,  AfUiq.  xiii.  13.  3:  fAtytorov  tpvfAU  rZnt  vxip  roif  *loph»»n»  kut^ 
xnf^ipav^  afterwards  the  site  of  one  of  the  five  "  conventions ''  established 
by  Gabinius  {Antiq,  xiv.  6.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  6).  According  to 
Eusebius,  it  lay  twenty-one  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella  (Eusebius,  Onomas- 
itcon^  cd.  Lagarde,  p.  219 :  Myrrat  Zi  k»1  »v»  *Afita6ou(  x^fin  tM  rri  litpxltf 
Tfi  KotTuriptpy  Ilf  AX«y  ^naruaot  onf^uotg  »»  tig  jroron).  This  description  corre- 
sponds to  the  situation  of  the  present  ruins  of  Amatha  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jordan,  north  of  Jabbok.  See  generally  :  Bitter,  Erdkundcy 
XV.  2.  1031  t  Baumer,  PaUMinoy  p.  242.  Eohn,  Die  stddtische  und 
UirgerL  Verfassung  dee  rSmiechen  ReichSy  ii.  364  f. 

^*  On  Baphia,  Anthedon,  and  Gaza,  see  Div.  it  voL  1.  pp.  66-74 

^*  Joeephus,  ArUiq,  xiii.  13.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  L  4.  2. 

^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  13.  4 
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at  court  the  following  are  told."  There  came  once  300 
Nazarites  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  present  there  the  prescribed 
sacrifices.  Simon  found  ways  and  means  to  relieve  them 
of  the  one-half  of  their  burden.  But  with  the  other  half 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  therefore  he  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  should  bear  the  cost,  pretending  that  he  himself  would 
bear  the  expense  of  the  other  half.  The  king  agreed  to  this. 
But  when  he  discovered  that  Simon  had  deceived  him  he  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  Simon  was  obliged  to  go  into  hiding 
in  order  to  escape  his  wrath.  Some  time  thereafter  Parthian 
ambassadors  arrived  at  the  king's  court  and  wished  to  see  the 
distinguished  rabbis.  The  king  turned  to  the  queen,  who 
knew  Simon's  place  of  concealment,  and  urged  her  to  induce 
her  brothers  to  bring  him  forth.  The  queen  obtained  from 
him  a  promise  that  no  injury  would  be  done  the  high  priest, 
and  then  urged  him  to  come.  "No  sooner  was  the  agreement 
come  to  than  Simon  entered  in  and  seated  himself  between 
the  king  and  the  queen,  whereupon  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  him  and  the  king.  The  king :  "  Where- 
fore didst  thou  flee  ? "  Simon :  "  Because  I  heard  that  my 
lord  and  king  was  angry  with  me."  The  king :  *'  And  why 
didst  thou  deceive  ine  ?  "  Simon  :  "  I  did  not  deceive  thee. 
Thou  didst  give  thy  gold,  and  I  my  wisdom."  The  king : 
«  But  why  didst  thou  not  tell  this  to  me  ? "  Simon :  "  If  I 
had  told  thee,  thou  wouldest  not  have  given  it  me."  The 
king:  "Wherefore  hast  thou  taken  thy  place  between  the 
king  and  the  queen?"  Simon:  "Because  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Sirach,  Exalt  wisdom,  and  it  will  exalt  thee  among 
princes"  (Sirach  xL  1). — Thereupon  the  king  ordered  to  set 
wine  before  him,  and  called  upon  him  to  invoke  the  blessing 
at  table.  Simon  began:  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  the  nourish- 
ment which  Jannai  and  his  companions  have  enjoyed."  "Thou 

^^  Sec  Dcrenbourg,  pp.  96-98,  especially  upon  BerexhUh  rahha,  c  91. 
Compare  also  Gratz,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  127,  703  f.  (note  13). 
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dost  ever  continue  stiff-necked,"  aaid  the  king ;  "  I  have  never 
before  in  any  grace  at  table  heard  the  name  of  JannaL" 
"  Could  I  say,"  retorted  Simon,  "  we  thank  Thee  for  that  which 
we  have  eaten,  when  I  as  yet  have  received  nothing  ? "  The 
king  then  gave  orders  that  they  should  set  food  before  Simon ; 
and  when  lie  had  partaken  of  it,  he  said  :  "  Thanks  be  unto 
God  for  that  which  we  have  eaten." 

The  real  conflicts  between  Alexander  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Pharisees  and  those  of  the  people  who  sympathized  with 
them  on  the  other,  were  of  an  entirely  different  and  wholly 
tragic  character.  The  deeper  foundations  of  this  sti-ife  lay  in 
the  general  course  of  development  taken  by  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation  since  the  establishment  of  tho-  Asmonean 
dynasty.  Among  the  people  the  Pharisees  gained  power  and 
influence  more  and  more.  The  policy  of  the  Asmonean» 
separated  them  always  farther  and  farther  from  the  popi 
movements,  and  brought  them  at  last  into  direct  antagonis 
with  the  nationalist  party.  It  could  only  be  with  deep^ 
seated  resentment  that  pious  Jews  could  look  on  and  see 
wild  warrior  like  Alexander  Januiius  dischai^ng  the  duties 
of  high  priest  in  the  holy  place,  certainly  not  with  ihi 
8cientiou3  and  painstaking  observance  of  the  ordinances 
regarded  by  the  Pharisees  as  divine.  Even  while  he  was 
discharging  his  priestly  oBice  it  is  said  that  for  the  first  time: 
they  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  During  the  Feast  of  Tabei 
nacles,  when  every  one  taking  part  in  it  was  required  to 
carry  a  palm  branch  (371?  ^olvi^)  and  a  citron  fruit  0"9¥ 
Klrpiov)  as  a  festal  emblem,  Alexander  was  once,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  altar  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  pelted  by  the 
assembled  people  with  the  citrona  At  the  same  time  they 
insulted  him  by  calling  out  that  be  was  the  son  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  office  of  sacrificing  pnesb. 
Alexander  was  not  the  man  to  bear  this  quietly.  Hft, 
called   in  the  aid  of  his   mercenaries,  and  600  Jews  wei 
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massacred."  The  bitterness  of  feeling  created  thereby  among 
the  people  was  so  great,  that  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  waited  for  in  order  to  break  off  the  hated  yoke. 

By  his  love  of  war  Alexander  was  soon  again  involved  in 
further  complications.  He  went  forth  against  the  Arab 
tribes  which  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  these  he  made 
the  Moabites  and  Gileadites  tributary.  But  Amathus,  which 
had  once  previously  been  conquered  but  never  very  securely 
held,  was  now  utterly  destroyed.  He  then  began  hostilities 
against  the  Arabian  king  Obedas ;  but  during  the  conflict 
with  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara,^'  Alexauder  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  in  which  he  was  so  sore  pressed  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  liia  bare  hfe.  He  went  as  a  fugitive 
to  Jerusalem.  But  there  a  poor  reception  awaited  him.  The 
Pharisees  took  advantage  of  the  moment  of  Alexander's 
political  weakness  to  break  down  his  power  and  influence 
at  home.  There  was  a  general  rebellion  against  him,  and 
Alexander  had  for  six  full  years  to  fight  against  his  own 
people  with  mercenary  troops.  I?o  less  than  50,000  Jews 
are  said  to  have  perished  during  this  period  in  these  civil 
conflicts.  When  Alexander's  power  had  been  established  he 
held  out  the  hand  of  peace.  But  the  Pharisees  wished  to 
turn  the  state  of  alTaira  to  account  so  as  to  secure  a  victory 
to  their  party.  When  therefore  Alexander  inquired  what 
they  wanted  from  him,  and  under  what  conditions  they  would 

'•  JosephnB,  Aniiq.  xiii.  13.  6;  ft'ars  of  llie  Jitei,  L  4.  3. — In  tlie 
TalmiiJ  (Sukka  iSb)  it  is  related  tliat  once  a  Sadducee  poured  out  Ihi* 
usual  lilmtioQ  of  water,  not  on  the  altar,  but  on  the  earth,  on  account  of 
which  the  people  pelted  him  with  citrons.  Alexander's  nnnie  is  not 
mcntioDRil.  Foiifiibijr  he  ia  intended.  But  "  tho  narrative  of  -losegihus 
ifl  not  improved  by  inserting  it*  Talmudic  re-echo  as  giving;  the  motive 
for  tie  action  of  the  people"  (Wellhausen,  PhariaUer  w<d  Saddiiotrr, 
p.  96).  So  Griit*,  iii.,  4  Anfl.  pp.  128  t,  7CM  f.  (note  13).  Derenbourg, 
p.  98  eq.  note. 

"  So  Joaephm,  dnliq.  liii.  13.  6.  According  to  the  (Tar*  of  Ike  Jttrt, 
i  4,.  4,  it  was  at  Qaulans,  tho  ancient  j^ij,  eiuit  of  the  lake  of  OenneBareth. 
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agree  to  maintain  the  peace  and  yield  obedience,  they  said 
that  they  wanted  only  his  death.  At  the  same  time  they 
called  to  their  aid  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Grypos,  and  at  that  time  governor  of  a  portion 
of  Syria/® — somewhere  about  B.c.  88." 

Demetrius  arrived  with  an  army.  The  Jewish  national 
party  united  themselves  with  him  at  Shechem.  Alexander 
was  completely  beaten,  lost  all  his  mercenary  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains.'^  But  now  it  seemed  as  if 
among  many  of  the  Jews  who  now  attached  themselves  to 
Demetrius,  the  national  feeling  had  again  wakened  up.  They 
would  rather,  in  a  free  Jewish  state,  be  subject  to  an  Asmo- 
nean  prince  than  be  incorporated  into  the  empire  of  a  Seleucid 
ruler.  Six  thousand  Jews  went  over  to  Alexander,  and 
Demetrius  was  in  consequence  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing again  into  his  own  land.  The  rest  of  the  Jews  who 
etill  continued  in  revolt  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  rid 
of  Alexander.  But  they  were  by  him  defeated  in  many 
battles,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  at  last  fled  to  Bethome  or  Besemelis,  where  ^^ 
they  were  besieged  by  Alexander.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  city,  Alexander  carried  them  as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  within  the  city,  at  least  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephus,  while  he  along  with  his  mistresses  gave  himself 

^8  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiiL  13.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  4.  3-4. 

1'  More  than  six  years  after  the  conquest  of  Gaza,  B.O.  96,  i.e.  after  B.c. 
90,  but  before  B.c.  86,  for  there  is  a  coin  of  Antiochus  XII.,  who  first 
became  ruler  after  the  overthrow  of  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  with 
the  date  Seleucid  year  227,  or  B.C.  86-86  (Imhoof  -  Blumer,  Monnaies 
fjrecqxus^  1883,  p.  437) ;  compare  generally  on  the  chronology,  above, 
p.  183. 

2<*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  4-5. 

*^  The  former  according  to  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  2 ;  the  latter  according  to 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  6.  Neither  of  the  two  is  capable  of  demonstration. 
For  all  manner  of  conjectures,  eee  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  390  ;  Gratz, 
iii.  131 ;  Hitzig,  ii.  482. 
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tip  to  debauchery,  he  had  somewhere  about  800  of  the 
prisoners  crucified  in  his  own  presence,  and  while  they 
were  yet  alive  caused  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  slain 
before  their  eyea  His  opponents  in  Jerusalem  were  by  these 
atrocities  so  paralysed  with  terror,  that  they  fled  during  the 
night  to  the  number  of  8000,  and  during  his  lifetime  kept 
away  from  the  land  of  Judea.^ 

From  this  time  forward  Alexander,  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  enjoyed  peace  at  home.  It  was  not  so  in  the  matter 
of  his  relations  with  those  outside. 

The  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  then,  indeed,  lay  in  its  death- 
throes.  Its  last  convulsions,  however,  were  the  occasion  of 
again  putting  Judea  into  commotion.  Antiochus  XIL,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Antiochus  Grypos,  was  at  this 
time  at  war  with  his  brother  Philip  and  the  king  of  the 
Arabians,  When  once  he  resolved  to  take  his  way  to  Arabia 
through  Judea,  Alexander  Jannaus  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  by  constructing  a  great  wall  and  trench  from  Joppa  to 
Capharsaba,  and  fortifying  Joppa  with  a  wooden  tower.  But 
Antiochus  laid  everything  low  with  fire,  and  made  his  way 
through  it  all.** 

When  Antiochus  met  his  death  in  battle  against  the  king 
of  the  Arabians,  and  that  monarch,  whose  name  was  Aretas, 
extended  his  rule  to  Damascus,  he  became  from  this  time 
forth  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  dangerous  neighbour  of 
the  Jews.  On  the  south  and  the  east  Palestine  was  bounded 
by  districts  which  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs. 
Very  soon  Alexander  Jannaus  also  began  to  have  experience 
of  their  power.  He  was  obliged  by  an  attack  of  Aretas  to 
retreat  to  Adida,  within  the  boundaries  of  Judea,  where  he 

22  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  14.  2 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  4.  6-6. 

*'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiii.  16.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i  4.  7. — Capharsaba 
<KnD  i&sX  ^0^  called  Kefr  Saba,  north-east  of  Joppa,  was  ufterwarda 
called  Antipatris.    See  Div.  iL  vol.  L  p.  130. 
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Bufifered  a  rather  serious  defeat,  and  could  only  by  making 
concessions  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arabian  king." 

More  fortunate  were  the  results  of  the  campaigns  which 
Alexander  Jannaus  during  the  next  three  years,  B.C.  84—81, 
carried  on  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  order  to 
extend  his  power  in  that  direction.  He  conquered  Pella,. 
Dium,  Gerasa,  then  advanced  again  northward  and  took 
Gaulana,  Seleucia,  and  at  last  the  strong  fortress  of  Gamala. 
When,  after  these  exploits,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  waa 
then  received  by  the  people  in  peace.^* 

Not  long  after  this,  as  the  result  of  a  drunken  debauch,  he 
became  sick,  and  this  sickness  continued  throughout  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  b.c.  81-78.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  his  military  expeditions  until  at  last,  amid  the 
tumult  of  war,  during  the  siege  of  the  fortress  Eagaba  he 
succumbed  to  his  sickness  and  exertions  in  B.C.  78.^     His 

■*  Josephns,  ATUiq.  xiii.  15.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  4  8. — On  Adida,  see 
above,  p.  252,  and  1  Mace.  xii.  38.  It  lay  east  of  Lydda,  and  commanded 
the  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  On  Aretas  and  the  Arabian  kings 
generally,  see  Appendix  II.  at  close  of  the  second  volume. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  4.  8. — The  places 
named  all  lie  east  of  the  Jordan.  On  Pella,  Dium,  and  Gerasa,  see  Div.  \u 
vol.  i.  pp.  113-119 ;  Josephus  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  names  only  Pella 
and  GJerasa,  in  the  Antiquities  only  Dium  and  Essa,  the  latter  certainly  a 
corruption  of  the  text  for  Qerasa,  since  the  facts  given  in  reference  to  both 
places  are  clearly  identical.  —  Gaulana  is  the  ancient   j^3i  east  of  the 

Lake  of  Gennesareth,  from  which  the  province  of  Gaulanitis  takes  its  name 
(Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  56).  It  was  even  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  a  large  village  {Onomasticony  ed.  Lagardc,  p.  242  :  k»1  »v9 
TetuXtip  KuXttrat  KUfAii  fAviyiarii  i»  rj)  'Bttrawaitif).  But  its  situation  is  nc 
longer  discoverable. — Seleucia  is  also  often  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  20.  6,  iv.  i.  1 ;  Life^  37). 
According  to  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  1.  1,  it  lay  on  the  Lake  Seme- 
chonitis,  or  Lake  Merom,  therefore  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine. — 
On  Gamala,  the  conquest  of  which  by  Vespasian  is  related  in  detail  by 
Josephus  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  1,  see  §  20. 

*•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  15.  5;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  4.  8. — Eagaba  lay, 
according  to  Josephus,  in  the  district  of  Gerasa,  h  roU  Tepotcnifaif  opotg, 
therefore  east  of  the  Jordan.    It  can  be  identified  with  a:i  in  Perea, 
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body  was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.^ 

Of  the  coins  issued  by  him,  those  are  of  special  interest 
which  bear  the  inscription  in  two  languages — 

r[bon  jruirr  ||  basiaehs  aaesanapot. 

They  were  known  even  to  the  earlier  numismatists ;  but 
first  de  Saulcy  stated  the  correct  and  now  generally  accepted 
view  regarding  them,  that  the  Hebrew  inscription  supplies  us 
with  the  Hebrew  name  of  Alexander.*  Jannai  is  therefore 
a  contraction  for  Jonathan,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for 
Jochanan.**  But  if  undoubtedly  Alexander's  name  was 
Jonathan,  then  the  coins  of  the  high  priest  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  him  which  bear  the  inscription 

Dnn^n  lam  in:n  p^n  jn^in^  (or  jnr). 

These  high-priestly  coins  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  coins 

mentioned  in  the  Mislina,  Menachoth  viiL  3,  which  produced  valuable 
oil ;  but  can  scarcely  be  the  same  as  'Epy»,  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of 
Gerasa  (Eusebius,  Onomasticotiy  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  216),  as  Raumer  thinks 
{PaUid,  p.  255),  for  the  latter  must  have  been  long  in  the  power  oi 
Alexander  Jannaus.    Compare  generally,  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.  1041  £. 

^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  1.  The  monument  to  Alexander  is  referred 
to  by  Josephus  in  JVars  of  the  Jews^  v.  7.  3. 

'^  See  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  Jannaus  generally,  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  Vet,  iii.  477-480.  Mionnet,  Description  dcs  nMaiUes  antiques,  v. 
562  sq. ;  Suppl.  viii.  378.  De  Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la  NumisTnatique 
judaiquef  pp.  85-93,  105  sq.  (he  ascribes  the  coins  of  the  high  priest 
Jonathan  to  Jonathan  the  Maccabee).  Cavedoni  in  Grote's  Miinzstudieny 
V.  20  f.  Reichardt,  Wiener  Numismat  Monatshefte,  iii.  1867,  pp.  109-111. 
De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  ChronicUj  1871,  p.  238  sq.  Madden,  Numismatic 
Chronicley  1874,  306-308.  Merzbacher,  Ztitschrift  fur  Numisntuttik,  iii. 
1876,  pp.  197-201  and  201-206  (see  below,  note  30).  Madden,  Coins  of 
the  Jews,  pp.  83-90.  Stickel,  Zeitschrift  des  deuUchen  PalUst,  Ver,  vii.  1884, 
p.  212. 

*o  Compare  Ewald,  Gm,  gel  Anz,  1865,  p.  650;  History  of  Israel,  v.  386. 
1^6vy>  V'  IIS-  Derenbourg,  p.  95,  note.  Madden,  Coiiis  of  the  Jews,  p.  85, 
note. 
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of  John  Hyrcanns  and  Aristobulus.    The  bilingual  royal  coins 
are  a  novelty  introduced  by  Alexander.** 

By  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  boundaries  of  the 
Jewish  state  had  now  been  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  John  Hyrcanus.  In  the  south,  the  Idumeans  had 
been  subdued  and  judaized.  In  the  north,  Alexander's 
dominion  reached  as  far  as  Seleucia  on  the  Lake  Merom. 
The  sea-coast,  on  which  Joppa  had  been  the  first  conquest 
of  the  Maccabees,  was  all  now  completely  under  Jewish  rule. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Ascalon,  which  had  been  able 
to  maintain  its  independence,  all  the  coast  towns  were  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  as  far  as 
Carmel.'^  But  also  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Lake  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea,  was  wholly  under  his  sway ; 
among  them  a  number  of  the  more  important  towns,  which 
had  previously  been  centres  of  Greek  culture,  such  as  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Dium,  and  others.** 

•*  Of  the  high-priest  coins  with  the  name  in  its  contracted  form,  ]r\^\ 
many  are  copied  in  the  royal  coins  of  Alexander.  Merzbacher  therefore 
ascribes  all  with  the  designation  jnr  to  Alexander's  successor  Hyrcanus  II. 
But  much  as  this  hypothesis  was  favoured  by  an  examination  of  the  coins, 
it  must  still  be  left  undecided,  since  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Hyrcanus  II. 
had  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

*^  Josephus,  Ardiq.  xiii.  15.  4,  expressly  mentions  as  then  in  the  poses- 
sion  of  the  Jews :  Rhinocorura,  south  of  Raphia  on  the  Egyptian  coast, 
Eaphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  ApoUonia,  Straton's 
Tower ;  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  66-87.  But  Dora  also  must  have  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  Alexander  ;  for  Straton's  Tower  and  Dora  had  previously 
belonged  to  a  tyrant  Zoilus,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Alexander  {Antiq, 
xiii.  12.  2  and  4).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  by  accident  that  Ascalon 
is  wanting.  It  was  from  B.O.  104  an  independent  city,  as  the  era  used  by 
it  and  the  acknowledgment  of  its  freedom  by  the  Romans  prove ;  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*'  Josephus,  in  Aviiq,  xiii.  16.  4,  gives  a  summary  sketch  of  the  extent 
of  the  Jewish  territory  at  the  death  of  Alexander.  Compare  in  addition, 
Tuch,  Quaestionea  de  Flavii  Josephi  Itbris  historiciSf  Lips.  1859,  pp.  12-19. 
See  also  for  further  particulars  the  list  of  places  taken  by  the  Arabs  in 
Antiq.  xiv.  1.  4yjm. — ^A  similar  sketch,  according  to  a  document  inde 
pendent  of  Josephus,  is  given  by  the  Byzantine  chronicler  Syncellus,  ed. 
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This  work  of  conquest,  however,  proved  at  the  same  time 
a  work  of  destruction.  It  did  not  lead,  as  once  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  had  done,  to  the  furtherance,  but  to  the 
extinction  of  Greek  culture.  For  in  this  respect  Alexander 
Jannaus  was  still  always  a  Jew,  who  subjected  the  conquered 
territories,  as  far  as  they  went,  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought 
and  manners.  If  the  cities  in  question  would  not  consent  to 
this,  they  were  laid  waste.*  Such  was  the  fate  that  befell 
the  great  and  hitherto  prosperous  coast  towns,  and  the  Hellen- 
istic cities  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Bomans,  Pompey 
and  Gabinius,  were  the  first  to  rebuild  again  those  ruins,  and 
reawaken  in  them  a  new  prosperity. 

Dindorf,  i.  558  sq.  On  the  value  of  this  report,  see  Gelzer,  Julius 
Africanus,  Bd.  L  (1880)  pp.  256-258.  Syncellua  refers  first  of  all  to 
Julius  Africanus,  but  he  again  to  an  older  Jewish  document,  probably  the 
work  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  (see  above,  p.  68).  He  names  several  cities 
which  are  omitted  by  Josephus,  e,g,  Abila,  Hippos,  Philoteria.  The  men- 
tion of  Philoteria  is  specially  important,  because  the  place  bearing  that 
name  is  quite  unknown  in  later  times.  According  to  Polybius,  v.  70,  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Qreat  one  of  the  most  important  cities  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (19  Zi  ^{y^onpiu  kutsu  Treip  etin^p  t^m  Tiifcpviif,  ilg  iif 
0  KaXovfciPo;  'lop^eiifvis  TcorufA^g  uv^aKKciP  x.r.x.).  Only  once  again  do  we 
meet  with  the  name  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  {tori  teal  Ko/Xn;  Ivpiag 
^tXaripu^  ug  Xoipu^  tp  oyho^  ;c^ir/»6>ir ;  on  Cbarax,  see  MUller,  Fragm, 
Hist.  Graec,  iiL  636  sqq.).  Compare  also  above,  p.  196. — ^An  outline  map 
of  the  Jewish  territory  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaus  is  given  in 
Menke's  BibelatlaSy  Sheet  iv. 

^  This  is  expressly  stated  in  regard  at  least  to  Pella,  Antiq,  xiiL  15.  4 : 
ruvTiiP  Zi  K»TiaK»yf/»py  ov)c  vvovjcoutpop  rap  ipotKOVPTUP  tl{  ret  Tratrptet  rap 
^lovlettap  f^n  (A%r§t^akiaBat, — The  fact  that  such  destruction  was  executed 
is  told  in  regard  to  many  other  cities,  or  it  may  be  deduced  from  this, 
that  Pompey  and  Gabinius  had  them  built  again  {Antiq,  xiv.  4.  4,  v.  3 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  7.  7,  8.  4.  See  especially,  ArUiq,  xiv.  5.  8 :  r»e  vohitt 
xoKvp  j^opop  ipifAovg  ytpofbipetg). 


§  11.  ALEXANDRA,  B.C.  78-69. 

Sources. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xiiL  16  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  L  5.   Summary  in  Zonaraa^ 

AnnaL  v.  5. 
Rabbinical  traditions  in  Derenbourg,  pp.  102-112. 
The  coins  in  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881),  p.  91  sq. 

Literature. 

JoH.  MuLLER  (praeside  O.  Q.  Zeltner),  De  Alexandra  Judaeorum  regina 

tanquam  specimine  sapientis  ex  hoc  gente  foemin^ae,    Altdorffi  1711. 
EWALD,  History  of  Israel,  v.  392-394. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  136-150. 
HiTZiG,  Geschichte  der  Volkes  Israel,  ii  488-490. 
Wbllhausbn,  Die  PharisOer  und  Sadducder  (1874^  pp.  97-99. 

According  to  the  latest  expression  of  Alexander's  will,  the 
succession  of  the  throne  went  to  his  widow  Alexandra,  who 
again  nominated  her  eldest  son  HjTcanus  high  priest.^ 
Alexandra,  or,  as  her  Hebrew  name  runs,  Salome,  b.c.  78-69, 
was  in  all  respects  the  direct  antithesis   of   her  husband.* 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  1. — Only  a  couple 
of  coins  of  Alexandra's  are  known,  bearing  the  inscription  BA2IAI2. 
AAESANA.  See  de  Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  106.  Cavedoni,  BibL  NunUs- 
matiky  ii.  23.  Levy,  Geschichte  derjiid.  Milnzen,  p.  61.  Madden,  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage  pp.  70-72.  Reichardt,  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatshefie,  iii. 
1867,  p.  Ill  f.  Madden,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1874,  308-310.  Merz- 
bacher,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numismatik,  iii  1876,  201.  Madden,  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  p.  91  sq. 

*  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  p.  272. — On  the  Hebrew  name,  see 

especially  Derenbourg,  p.  102,  for  the  rabbinical  tradition.     In  Eusebius, 

Chronicon  ad  annum  Ahr,  1941,  she  is  called  Alexandra  quae  et  Salina,    In 

accordance  with  this  see  the  Armenian  translation  and  Jerome  ;   see 

Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  134,  135.     So,  too,  the  imitators  and 

continuators  of  Eusebius,  Chronicon  paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351  (*AAf£- 
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While  he  hated  the  Pharisees,  and  was  hated  by  them,  8he 
befriended  them,  and  committed  to  them  tlie  hehn  of  govern- 
ment. While  he  was  a  despot  of  the  real  Oriental  type,  aha 
was  a  God-fearing  ruler,  according  to  the  very  ideal  of  the 
Pharisees.  Her  rule,  measured  by  the  Pharisaic  standard,  was 
faultless. 

Alexander,  npon  his  deathbed,  ia  said  to  have  advised  his 
wife  to  make  peace  with  the  Pharisees.'  This  may  be  true,  or 
it  may  not ;  this  at  least  is  a  fact,  that  Alexandra,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  took  her  stand  unhesitatingly  on  the 
aide  of  the  Pharisees,  lent  an  ear  to  their  demands  and  wishes, 
and  io  particular  gave  legal  sanction  again  to  all  the  Pharisaic 
ordinances  abolished  since  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanns. 
During  these  years  the  Pharisees  were  the  real  rulers  in  the 
land.  "  She  had  indeed  the  name  of  regent,  but  the  Phari- 
eees  had  the  authority ;  for  it  was  they  who  restored  such  as 
were  banished,  and  set  such  as  were  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
to  say  all  at  once,  they  differed  in  nothing  from  lords." '  To 
this  period  of  Pharisaic  reaction  ve  may  also  assign  a  series 

iwZfmf  Til  S(cxii>(i().  Synccllus,  ed.  Bindorf,  L  CCS)  (2«7k/iK  q  xaj 
'AXi^srifia).  Accordingly,  in  EasebiuB,  Ckroniam,  ed.  Schotae,  i.  130, 
iiutead  of  the  SasXi'ta  a{  tbti  common  text,  we  should  read,  not  SaMjtt^ 
tritli  Qutschmid,  but  Sa^iVn.  Compare  also  Jerome,  comment,  on  Dftuiel 
ix.  24  sqq.  {0pp.  ed.  Vallnrai,  V.  687) :  Alexandra  quae  it  Satina  voeabatttT. 
Jerome  there  tranBlalea  EuecMus,  DnnoniiT.  evangel  viii.  S  ;  but  just  where 
these  words  octur  our  Greek  text  ia  defective, — Josephus  calls  her  only 
Alexaadm.    See  further,  above,  p.  29C. 

'  Josepbna,  Antiq.  xiii.  IS.  &. — According  to  the  Talmud,  Sola  iSb,  in 
Derenboorg,  p.  101,  he  is  said  to  have  given  this  advice  :  "  Fear  neither 
the  Pharieeca  nor  their  opponents,  but  fear  the  hypocrites  who  pretend  to 
be  Phuiseea,  whose  deeds  are  those  of  Zimri,  niid  who  claim  a  reward  like 
that  of  Phinehas." 

•  Josepbus,  ArUiq.  xiij.  16.  3  :  nirra  nis  <S>mpit»itii  iTinnsti  «omV, 
tX;    aiil    ni    nkfilts    imfAiuot    lulapyyi*,    xsl    tl   ti    H  >iii    rail  nfiifiut 

■  ■T(i     T^«      T»TpV»'      /tKflliatiy,      rOurO     1ia>.lt      Jxei«TiffTBI(.         ti 

ipvysis;   QVTti   Kariytr  ■■!   iwftiiTiif  ffii'aii,    aiil    tmiaxa^    oiiiit    iitxtrir 

iilfiftt.    Compare  alw  Wart  o/tht  Jev:i,  i.  6.  2. 
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of  triumphs  of  the  Pharisees,  of  which  a  report  is  given  in 
the  rabbioicBl  traditions.  But  the  authentic  accounts  which 
are  given  of  these  in  the  Festival-Calendar  {Megillatk  Taanith, 
i.e.  the  list  of  the  joyous  days  of  thankagiving  on  which  fast- 
ing was  not  to  be  practised)  are  so  brief  and  enigmatical,  that 
they  afford  no  satisfactory  historical  basJa.  And  the  quite 
modern  Hebrew  commentary  thereon  gives  purely  worthless 
fancies.*  Also  the  statement  of  the  Mishna,  that  Simon  ben 
,  Shetach  had  once  caused  eighty  women  to  be  hanged  in 
Ascalon,  cannot  be  used  for  this  reason,  th^t  that  celebrated 
rabbi  had  no  connection  with  Aacalon.*  Historical  informa- 
tion is  therefore  wholly  to  be  derived  from  Josephua  And  the 
picture  of  this  queen  with  which  he  presents  us,  in  respect  of 
vividness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Fliarisees,  coii-  i 
scious  of  their  power,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  execution  of  I 
the  former  counsellors  of  King  Alexander  who  had  advised  him 
to  massacre  the  800  rebels.  This  despotic  proceeding  did 
not  involve  in  ruin  the  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem.  An  embassy 
representing  them,  including  Alexandra's  own  son  Ariatobulus, 
approached  the  queen,  and  besought  her  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Pliariaees ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged,  whether 
she  wished  it  or  not,  to  consent  thereto.^ 

In  her   foreign   policy   Alexandra  showed  circnmspection  i 
and  energy.'     There  are,  however,  no  very  important  political 


*  On  MtgJllaQi  TaanWi,  see  above,  p.  163.— Ths  passages  in  MegOlalK 
Taajiith,  that  here  ckiin  stteDtioD  arc  g  I,  2,  10,  19,  24.     In  adilition,    i 
see  Gratz,  Omhkhte  der  J'urfen,  Bd.  iiL,  4  Aufl.  pp,  567-572  (note  1).  j 
Dereahourg,  p.  102  sq.     For  criticism,  consult  Wellhftuaen,  Die  PharitCler  \ 
«Bi  die  SaddiiciUr,  pp.  56-63. 

*  if,  Sanhedritx  vi.  4,— Derenbourg,  at  p.  69,  refers  this  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  ;  but  there  ta  opposition  thereta  On  p.  106  he  attributes  it  to 
Simon  ben  ShcUch.  Compare  also  Joet,  GenJiidile  da  Judejithiimt,  L  S4S. 
QrStz,  GMdhiehU  der  Jiidea,  iii.  146  f. — Ascalon  did  not  indeed  belong  to 
the  Jewish  territory.    See  above,  p.  308. 

*  Josephua,  Aniiq.  xiiL  16.  2-3  ;   Wari  of  the  Jeua,  i.  5.  3. 

*  Josephus,  Aniiq.  ziii.  16.  2  and  6 ;  Wan  o/tkt  Jtvis,  i  6.  2. 
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events  to  be  recorded  during  ber  reigu.  The  most  important 
waa  a  military  expedition  of  her  Bon  Aristobulua  against 
Damascus,  which,  however,  ended  without  result."  The  Syrian 
empire  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes. 
He  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexandra.  The  danger,  however,  that  thus  hung 
over  Judca  waa  arrested,  partly  by  Alexandra  pwrchasing 
peace  by  bestowing  rich  presents,  partly  and  mainly  by  the 
Romans  having  just  then  made  a  descent  under  Lucullus  upon 
the  empire  of  Tigranes,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his 
plans  in  regard  to  Judea.'" 

Upon  the  whole,  Alexandra's  reign  wa3  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  one  of  prosperity.  There  was  peace  abroad  as  well 
aa  at  borne.  The  Pharisees  were  satisfied ;  and  since  they  had 
the  people  at  their  bidding,  all  expressed  theraselvea  in  favour 
of  the  God-feariag  queen.  In  the  Pharisaic  tradition  the 
days  of  Alexandra  are  naturally  represented  as  a  golden  age, 
ill  which  even  the  soil  of  the  land,  as  if  blessed  ou  account 
of  the  piety  of  the  queen,  enjoyed  a  truly  miraculous  fraitful- 
ness.  "  Under  Simon  ben  Shetach  and  Queen  Salome  rain 
fell  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  corus  of  wheat 
were  as  large  as  kidneys,  the  barley  corns  as  large  as  olives,  . 
and  the  lentils  like  golden  denarii  ;  the  scribes  gathered  such 
corns,  and  preserved  specimens  of  them  in  order  to  show 
fnturs  generations  what  sio  entails,"  " 

But  the  Pharisees  were  not  yet  so  exclusively  in  possession 
of  power  that  the  queen,  without  risk,  could  depend  upon 
their  support  alone  The  influence  of  the  Sadducean  nobles 
was  not  altogether  broken.  And  the  discontent  of  this  circle 
was  all  the  more  considerable,  from  the  fact  that  at  its  head 
stood  Alexandra's   own  son   Aristobuhis.      The  queen  must 

•  JoMphiK,  Anlig.  xiii,  16.  3 ;  tVari  of  Ih*  Jtaa,  i.  5.  3. 
">  Josephus,  Amiq.  lUL  IC.  4  ;  JVart  of  the  J&wt,  i,  G.  3, 
>■  Taanith  S3a,  ia  Derenbourg,  p.  1 11. 
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herself  have  felt,  toward  the  close  of  her  life,  on  what  a 
shifting  foundation  she  had  built.  When,  in  her  seventy- 
third  year,  she  fell  sick  of  a  serious  complaint,  and  intended 
to  bestow  the  succession  to  the  throne  upon  her  elder  son 
Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  unfurling  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
the  strongest  fortresses  into  his  possession.  As  the  number 
of  his  adherents  rapidly  grew,  the  elders  of  the  people  ^^  and 
Hyrcanus  became  sorely  distressed,  and  made  representations 
to  the  queen  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  measures  against 
him.  The  queen  granted  the  necessary  authority  for  this, 
•  but  died  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  in  B.c.  69.^ 

^*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  6-6  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  6.  4. — The  death 
of  Alexandra  occurred  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  year  B.c.  69. — Compare 
above,  p.  272. 


§  12.  ARISTOBULUS  IL,  B.C.  69-63. 

Sources. 

Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  1-4  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  6.  7.   Zonaras,  AnnaL  ▼► 

5-6,  a  summary  from  Josephus. 
Kabbinical  traditions  in  Derenbourg,  pp.  112-118. 

Literature. 

EwALD,  History  of  Israel^  v.  394-399. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden^  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  161-165. 
HiTziG,  Geschichte  der  VoUces  Israely  ii  490-500. 

Menke's  BibelatlaSy  Sheet  iv.,  special  map  of  "  Judea  and  Phoenicia  accord- 
ing to  the  Arrangements  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius." 

The  star  of  the  Asmoneans  was  now  hasting  to  its  setting. 
After  Alexandra's  death  a  war  immediately  broke  out  between 
the  brothers  Aristobulus  IL  and  Hyrcanus  IL,  which,  after  a 
few  years,  ended  in  the  Somans  taking  from  the  Jews  that 
freedom  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Syrians.  Alexandra 
had  died  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  her  son  Ajistobulus  to  grasp  for  himself  the 
government  by  force.  Her  legitimate  successor  was  her 
eldest  ^  son  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  abeady,  during  the  reign 
of  his  mother,  invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest.  He  also 
began  to  exercise  civil  government.  But  his  brother  Aristo- 
bulus was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans. 
He  advanced  against  Hyrcanus  with  an  army.  Near  Jericho 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  in  which  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
Hyrcanus  went  over  to  Aristobulus,  and  thus  secured  for  him 
the  victory.     Hyrcanus  fled  to  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  but 

^  Josephoa,  Antiq,  ziiL  16.  2,  xiv.  1.  3,  3.  2. 

SIS 
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was  obliged  there  to  surrender  to  Aristobiilus.  A  truce  was 
now  concluded  between  the  two  brothers,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  Hyrcanus,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  weak  and 
indolent  character,  was  to  renounce  the  royal  and  high-priestly 
rank,  and  to  resign  both  to  his  brother  Aristobulus.  In 
return,  he  was  to  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
revenues.* 

By  all  this  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  by  no  means  im- 
proved. For  now  the  Idumean  Antipater  or  Antipas,  the 
father  of  him  who  was  afterwards  King  Herod,  joined  in  the 
game.'     His  father,  who  was  also   called  Antipater,  had  by 

^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  1. — According  to 
Antiq.  xv.  6.  4,  the  reign  of  Hyrcaniis  lasted  for  three  months. — Gratz,  iiL 
154 ;  Holtzmann,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  212  ;  and  Derenbourg,  p. 
113,  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  Hyrcanus  retained  the  rank  of  high 
priest  That  this  was  not  the  case  follows  from  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2  {eturop  It 
^^p  ci'jFpetyfc6itas),  and  is  expressly  stated  in  Antiq,  xv.  3.  1  and  xx.  10. 

*  In  regard  to  the  descent  of  the  family,  the  most  contradictory  reports 
have  come  down  to  us.  According  to  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Josephus* 
Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3,  Antipater  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  first  Jews  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  Since  this  statement  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
other  early  documents,  Josephus  is  certainly  right  in  treating  it  as  a  piece 
of  flatteiy  to  Herod  on  the  part  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Lc. :  returei  It  xiyu 
Xctpt^ofAtPo;  'Hpulfi).  According  to  Josephus,  Antipater  was  an  Idumean 
of  an  honourable  family  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  2  :  yipo;  I*  ^9  *  Ihvfceuo:, 
TFpoyowav  rt  tiftxa  %et\  xAourov  kolI  t^c  ob<^m  /ff^i/o;  7rpMrtV6i9  rov  f ^vot;^). 
Justin  Martyr  gives  it  as  a  report  current  among  the  Jews  that  he  was 
an  Ascalonite  {Dialogue  with  Try^ho,  c.  52  :  'Upoliip  *A9x«A&»ir/r)|y 
-ytyoyivat).  And  that  statement  also  occurs  in  Julius  Africanus  in  the 
more  definite  shape,  that  Antipater's  father,  Herod,  had  been  a  temple 
attendant  of  Apollo  at  Ascalon,  and  that  Antipater,  as  a  boy,  had  been 
•carried  off  by  the  Idumeans  when  they  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
thus  grew  up  among  the  Idumean  robbers  as  one  of  themselves  (JuUus 
Africanus,  Epist.  ad  Aristidem,  in  Eusebius'  Hist^  Ecdes.  i.  7.  11 ;  compare 
i.  6.  2-3  ;  also  in  the  Chronicle  of  JuUus  Africanus,  cited  by  Syncellus,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  561).  The  following  copy  these  stories  from  Julius  Africanus : 
Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  130,  ii.  134,  138  ;  Ghronicon  paschaU^ 
ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351,  358 ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  26 ;  Epiphanius,  Haer, 
XX.  1,  and  other  Christian  writers.  Josephus  and  Julius  Africanus  are 
fundamentally  agreed  as  to  his  Idumean  extraction  ;  only  that  it  was  ac- 
•cording  to  Josephus  a  distinguished  one,  according  to  Julius  Africanus  a 
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Alexander  Jannaua  been  appointed  governor,  tn-paTrryi'i,  of 
Iduniea,  aod  his  son  had  now,  as  it  seems,  stepped  iuto  hia 
place.  But  the  younger  Antipater  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
assert  hia  position  much  better  under  the  government  of  the 
weak  and  unmanly  Hyrcanus,  than  under  the  warlike  and 
active  Aristohulus.  He  therefore  set  all  plans  in  motion  for 
overturning  Aristohulus  and  restoring  again  Hyrcanus  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  First  of  all,  he  managed  to  win  to  himself 
adherents  from  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  Jews,  represent- 
ing to  them  that  Aristohulus,  against  all  right  and  fairplay,  had 
seized  upon  the  throne,  while  Hyrcanus  was  the  legitimate  ruler. 
Then  ho  turned  to  Hyrcanus,  made  it  appear  to  him  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  so  long  as  Aristohulus  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  that  at  once,  for  his  own  sake,  he  must  seek 
his  overthrow.  The  indolent  and  easy-minded  Hyrcanus  at 
first  gave  him  no  hearing.  But  at  last  Antipater's  endeavours 
were  successful.  He  had  also  secured  the  confederacy  of  the 
Arabian  prince  Aretas,  who  promised  that  if  Hyrcanus  fled 
to  him,  he  should  receive  him  aa  a  friend,  Now  at  length 
Hyrcanus  was   induced  to   listen  to  the   represeutations   of 

mean  one,— he  dirtinctly  emphaaizes  his  poverty.  Josephus  cslls  Anti- 
pater's father  alao  Antipater  ;  Julius  Africanus  calls  him  Heiod.  In 
favour  of  lua  Aaealon  dcBceat  are  certain  allusions  of  Herod  to  that  city  ; 
we  Div.  il  vol.  L  p.  76.  It  is  further  well  deserving  remark  that  the  naniea 
of  Antipater  and  Herod  were  once  to  be  met  with  iu  Aaealon.  An 
Antipatros  of  Aaealon  figures  on  a  tomhstone  at  Athens,  Corpus  tntcript. 
Sumit.  t.  L  n.  116;  a  Herod  of  Ascalon  on  a  tombstone  at  Puteoli,  Oorpui 
Interift.  Lai.  t,  s.  n.  1746.  But  for  the  rest^  the  utarj  told  by  Julius 
Africanua  reveiiU  rocli  bitter  hatred,  tikat  we  can  scarcely  get  rid  of  the 
suspicioa  of  Jewiih  or  Christian  prejudice.  As  Julius  Africanus  refers 
in  support  of  llie  story  to  the  vi/y/iMi(  of  Jeens  Clirist  (Euiebius,  Hia. 
EecUt.  i.  7.  II  :  rtv  ytiif  etniifti  «J  kktA  eifx»  tvy/tttU  .  .  .  mx^iSw** 
x»l  Tdvne  1  compare  i.  7.  14  :  ei  tfoiiftiftiiti  invirum  aiLXavftiiDi  iiii  T%t 

vfif  vi  turiifiw  yhtc  tMK^iiiir),  it  would  seem  to  he  derived  from  a 
Chrisliati  source.  Stark  in  his  (Saia  und  dir  philuUlitche  Kiiile,  p.  G35  f., 
and  Oelzer  in  hia  JvXia*  Afiicania,  i.  358-261,  strongly  support  its  credi- 
bility. Compare  also  generally,Evrald,  iluforvo/Ziriw^v.  397  ;  Keimin 
ikhcnkel'a  fikllmeon,  iiL  S7. 
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Antipater.  '  In  company  with  him,  he  fled  hy  night  from 
Jerusalem,  and  betook  himself  to  Petra,  the  capital  of  Aretas.^ 
To  him  he  gave  the  promise  that,  after  he  had  won  again  the 
sovereignty,  he  would  restore  to  him  the  twelve  cities  which 
Alexander  Jannaus  had  taken  from  the  Arabians ;  while  Aretas, 
on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  lend  him  his  support  in 
recovering  the  throne.* 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  Aretas  went  forth  against 
Aristobulus  with  an  army,  and  conquered  him  in  a  battle.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  Aristo- 
bulus went  over  to  Hjrrcanus,  and  indeed  the  people  as  a 
whole  attached  themselves  to  their  old  king.  Only  a  few 
remained  faithful  to  Aristobulus,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  temple  mount,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Aretas  and  Hyrcanus.  Of  the  period  of  this  siege  Josephus 
relates  certain  episodes  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  piety  of  that  time.  On  the  side  of  Hyrcanus  there 
was  a  certain  Onias,  who  had  attained  unto  a  great  reputation 
by  having  prayed  to  God  for  rain  during  a  great  drought,  and 
having  had  his  prayer  immediately  answered.  They  wished 
to  make  use  of  this  man,  or  rather  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
his  prayers,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  besieged.  They 
conducted  him  into  the  camp,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
solemnly  invoke  God's  curse  upon  Aristobulus  and  his 
adherents.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  Onias  went  forth  into 
the  middle  of  the  camp  and  said :  "  0  God,  the  King  of  the 
whole  world,  since  those  that  stand  now  with  me  are  Thy 
people,  and  those  that  are  besieged  are  also  Thy  priests,  I 
beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  neither  hearken  to  the  prayers  of 
those  against  these,  nor  bring  to  efTect  what  these  pray  against 
those."     But  the  people  were  so  little  in  sympathy  with  this 

^  On  Petra  as  the  capital  of  the  Nabatean  empire,  see  Appendix  II.  at 
the  close  of  the  second  volume. 
•  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiv.  1.  3-4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  6.  2. 
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spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  Onias  that  they  immediately  stoned 
him  to  death.^  In  connection  therewith  Josephus  relates  also 
another  incident  which  places  the  besiegers  in  a  by  no  means 
favourable  light.  The  Passover  festival  came  round/  at 
which  the  priests  who  were  among  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
bulus  wished  at  any  cost  to  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices. 
But  they  had  no  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  they  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  procuring  such  but  by  obtaining  them  for 
payment  from  the  people  of  Hyrcanus.  A  thousand  drachmas 
were  demanded  for  the  supply.  The  price  was  indeed  prepos- 
terously extravagant.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  besieged 
consented  to  the  terms,  and  passed  out  the  money  through  an 
opening  in  the  walL  The  besiegers,  however,  after  accepting 
of  the  money,  still  kept  the  animals  to  themselves.  For  this 
wickedness,  as  Josephus  thinks,  retribution  soon  came  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  burst  forth  which  destroyed  all  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  so  that  the  modiiis  of  wheat  cost  eleven 
diachmas.* 

While  this  was  going  on,  Pompey  had  meanwhile  begun 
his  victorious  campaign  in  Asia.*  He  had  conquered  Mithri- 
<lates  in  B.C.  66,  and  had  in  the  same  year  received  the 
voluntary  submission  of  Tigranes.  While  he  himself  now 
pressed  on  farther  into  Asia,  he  sent  Scaurus  to  Syria  in  B.C. 

•  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  2. 1.  The  story  of  the  hearing  of  the  prayer  of 
Onias  when  he  once  prayed  for  rain  is  very  vividly  depicted  in  the 
Mishna,  Taanith  iii.  8.     He  is  there  called  ^Byt^H  ^^1n  (^B^  meaning 

properly  the  "  circle  diviner,"  because  he  prayed  standing  in  a  circle). 
Compare  also  Derenbourg,  p.  112  sq. 

^  It  must  have  been  the  Passover  of  the  year  b.c.  65,  for  immediately 
afterwards  Scaurus  arrived  in  Judea. 

^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  2.  2.  —  Compare  the  rabbinical  traditions  in 
Derenbourg,  p.  113  sq. 

•  On  the  war  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  B.c.  66-62,  compare  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  iii.  174-180  (ad  ann.  66-62).  R  W.  Fischer,  R&m,  ZeiUafeln, 
pp.  212-220,  226  I  Mommsen,  E&mische  OesekicfUe^  6  AufL  iiL  113-154. 
Peter,  GtschichU  Bom'8  (2  Aufl.),  ii-  161-16a 
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65.^^  When  that  general  arrived  at  Damascus  he  heard  of 
the  war  between  the  brothers  in  Judea,  and  pushed  forward 
without  delay  to  see  how  he  might  turn  to  account  this  strife 
between  the  rival  princes.  He  had  scarcely  reached  Judea 
when  ambassadors  presented  themselves  before  him,  both  from 
Aristobulus  and  from  Hyrcanus.  They  both  sought  his 
favour  and  support  Aristobulus  ofifered  him  in  return  four 
hundred  talents ;  and  Hyrcanus  could  not  be  behind,  and  so 
promised  the  same  sum.  But  Scaurus  trusted  Aristobulus 
rather  because  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  so  decided  to  take  his  side.  He  ordered  Aretas  to 
withdraw  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
Bomans.  Aretas  did  not  venture  to  show  opposition.  He 
therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  thereupon  Scaurus  returned  to- 
Damascus.  But  Aristobulus  pursued  Aretas  on  his  way 
homeward,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  crushing  defeat.^ 

But  the  Roman  favour  which  Aristobulus  had  so  exerted 
himself  to  secure,  under  the  protection  of  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  safe,  soon  proved  fatal  to  his  wellbeing  and 
that  of  his  country.  He  himself  left  no  stone  unturned  ia 
order  to  win  the  goodwill  of  Pompey  as  well  as  of  Scaurus. 
He  sent  Pompey  a  costly  present,  a  skilfully  wrought  golden 
vine  worth  five  hundred  talents,  which  Strabo  found  still  on 
view  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.^*  But  all 
this  could  not  save  Aristobulus,  whenever  Pompey  found  it  to 

1®  Clinton,  Fasti  Helknid,  iii.  346,  note. 

^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  2.  3 ;  fVara  of  the  Jews,  i  6.  2-3. 

^*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  3.  1.  The  words :  rouro  fcimot  to  2a»^9  ioropi^ 
Ketficfp  Kol  ifAtii  ei»aKt[fAtvo9  h  'VafAji  jurJK,^  are  not  the  words  of  Josephus, 
but  belong  to  the  quotation  from  Strabo,  as  the  rest  of  the  context  shows.. 
The  value  of  the  vine  is  once  again  given  which  Josephus  had  himself 
stated  before.  Josephus  might  indeed  himself  have  seen  it  on  his  first 
visit  to  Rome  in  a.d.  64  or  65.  But  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  mention  that  this  was  before  the  great  fire.  For  in  A.D.  69  the  Capitol 
was  burnt  down  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iii.  71-72 ;  Suetonius,  ViUU.  16 ;  Dia 
Caasius,  Ixv.  17). 
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be  for  his  advantftge  to  withdraw  his  favour  and  take  the  side 
of  HyrcanuB.  In  the  spring  of  B.O.  63,  Pompey  proceeded 
from  his  winter  quarters  into  Syria,'*  subdued  the  greater  and 
smaller  princes  in  the  Lebanon,""  and  advanced  by  way  of 
Heliopolia  and  Chalcia  upon  Damascus."  There  he  was  met. 
at  one  and  the  same  time  by  representatives  of  three  Jewish 
parties.  Not  only  did  Aristobulua  and  Hyrcanus  appear,  but 
the  Jewish  people  also  sent  an  embassy.  Hyrcanus  com- 
plained that  Aristobulus,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had  violently 
asBtiraed  the  government ;  Aristobulus  justified  his  conduct 
by  pointing  out  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus.  But  the  people 
wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  priests.'*  Pompey  heard  them, 
but  cautiously  deferred  any  decision,  and  declared  that  he 
would  put  all  things  in  order  when  he  had  accomplished  hia 

1*  According  to  Dio  CassiuB,  xixvii.  7,  Pompey  passed  the  winter  in 
the  town  of  ABpL;,  the  Gituatlon  of  which  is  sot  kaown. 

"»  Among  the  suhdncd  princes,  Josephua  mentions  in  Anliq.  liv.  3.  2, 
a  Jew,  Silas,  as  tyrant  of  Lyeiaa.  Bacchias  Jiidacus  is  probably  another 
petty  prince  of  similar  kind,  whose  overthrow  ib  corameraoratud  on  a 
medal  of  A.  Pluutiua,  edile  in  b.o.  Si.  Sec  Reinoch,  Acta  d  amf^eaut 
da  la  aocUU  tfet  Audit  juiva,  1887,  p.  cxovi  sq. ;  Lea  Monnaiei  jiitW,  p. 
28  tq.  For  the  coina,  see  also  Babeton,  Mimnaita  dt  la  r^Mique  rxrrruiine, 
t.  ii.  1886,  p.  324  sq.  The  theory  of  the  Duo  de  Luynes,  tliat  Bacchjus  ia 
the  Hebrew  name  of  AristobuluH  II.  {Revue  Tmimifmatiqut,  18S8,  p.  384), 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Reinach  thinka  he  might  rather  be  identified 
with  that  Dionysins  of  Tripoli  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  Anliq.  liv.  3.  S. 

>*  ilosephns,  AiUiq.  xiv.  3.  8.  The  order  of  march  here  given  ia  an 
absurdity-  Pella  is  either  an  interpolation,  as  Hitzig,  p.  496,  thinks,  or  a 
textual  error  forAbila,  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  golden  vine  of 
Aristobulus  was  first  brought  to  Pompey  in  Damascus  {Antiq.  liv.  3.  1). 
JowphuB  indeed  tells  about  it  before  he  relates  the  previous  march  of 
Pompey  by  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  to  Damascus,  which  would  naturally 
make  it  seem  aa  if  Pompey  had  gone  twice  to  Damascus,  in  B.C.  64  and 
B.C.  63.  But  evidently  the  aHair  ia  to  explained  thus  :  that  Josephus 
derived  the  story  of  the  golden  vine  from  another  source,  and  did  not 
place  it  in  quite  the  right  setting  tn  relation  to  the  m 
Compare  Niese,  Hermu,  Bd.  xi.  1S76,  p.  471. 

"  Josephus,  Anliq.  xiv,  3.  2,    Diodonia,  iL  2nd  ed.,  Miiller. 
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contemplated  expedition  against  the  Nabateans.      Till  then 
all  parties  were  to  maintain  the  peace.^* 

Aristobulus,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  betrayed  his  discontent  by  suddenly  quitting 
Dium,  whither  he  had  accompanied  Pompey  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Nabateans.^'  Pompey  grew  suspicious,  postponed 
his  campaign  against  the  Nabateans,  and  marched  immediately 
against  Aristobulus.  He  passed  by  Pella  and  crossed  the 
Jordan  near  Scythopolis,  and  at  Corea  entered  the  territory 
of  Judea  proper."  Thence  he  sent  messengers  to  Alexan- 
diium,  to  which  Aristobulus  had  fled,  and  ordered  him  to 
surrender  the  fortress.  After  long  delay  and  manifold 
negotiations,  Aristobulus  did  this,  but  at  the  same  time  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  order  that  he  might  there  prepare  for 
resistance."  Pompey  pursued  him  through  Jericho,  and  soon 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  But  now 
Aristobulus  lost  heart  He  betook  himself  to  the  camp  of 
Pompey,  gave  him  further  presents,  and  promised  to  surrender 
to  him  the  city  if  Pompey  would  suspend  hostilities.  Pompey 
was  satisfied  with  this,  and  sent  his  general  Gabinius  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  while  he  retained  Aristobulus  in  the 
camp.  But  Gabinius  returned  without  having  obtained  his 
object,  for  the  people  in  the  city  had  shut  the  gates  against 

**"•  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  3.  3. 

^'  On  the  situation  of  Dium,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  116.  On  the 
route  of  the  march  of  Pompey  generally,  Menke's  Bihelatlas,  Sheet  iv. 

^®  On  the  situation  of  Corea,  see  Gildemeister,  Zeit^rift  des  deutschen 
Palastina-  VerdnSy  iv.  1881,  p.  246  f  Also  Qratz's  criticism  of  this  in 
Monatschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judcnthums,  1882,  pp. 
14—17.  Gildemeister  rightly  identifies  it  with  the  Karawa  of  to-day  in 
Wadi  Faria  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  scarcely  two  hours'  journey  north 
from  Mount  Sartaha.  The  neighbouring  fortress  of  Alexandrium  must 
therefore  just  have  been  Mount  Sartaba.  Pompey  thus  marched  from 
Scythopolis,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  directly  south  to  Jericho.  In  this  way 
the  marking  of  the  route  of  march  in  Menke's  BibelatlaSy  resting  on  the 
older  hypothesis,  is  to  be  vindicated  as  quite  correct 

i»  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  3-4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  6.  4-6. 
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him.  Fompey  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  put  Aristobulus 
in  prison,  and  immediately  advanced  against  the  city.^  In 
Jerusalem  opinions  were  now  divided.  The  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  no  wish  for  peace,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  adherents  of  Hyrcanus,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  Fompey  as  their  confederate,  and 
wished  to  open  the  gates  to  him.  The  latter  were  in  the 
majority,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  purpose.  The 
city  was  surrendered  to  Fompey,  who  sent  in  his  legate  Fiso, 
and  without  drawing  sword  took  possession  of  it.  But  the 
war  faction  gathered  together  on  the  temple  mount  and  there 
prepared  themselves  for  resistance.*^ 

The  temple  mount  was  then,  as  afterwards,  the  strongest 
point  in  JerusalenL  It  presented  to  the  east  and  the  south  a 
sheer  precipice.  Also  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from  the 
city  by  a  deep  ravine.  Only  on  the  north  was  there  a 
gradual  slope;  but  even  there  approach  was  made  almost 
impossible  by  the  construction  of  strong  fortifications.  In 
this  fortress,  well-nigh  impregnable,  the  adherents  of  Aristo- 
bulus had  now  taken  refuge,  and  Fompey,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  had  to  engage  upon  a  regular  siege.  It  was  quite 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  the  north  side 
must  be  the  point  of  attack.  A  rampart  was  thrown  up,  and 
on  it  were  placed  the  great  battering-rams  and  engines  of  war 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Tyre.  For  a  long 
time  the  powerful  walls  withstood  the  shock  of  their  blows. 
At  length,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall.  A  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla  was  the  first  to  make 
way  through  it  with  his  troops.  Others  quickly  followed. 
Then  began  a  frightful  massacra  The  priests,  who  were  then 
engaged  offering  sacrifice,  would  not  desist  from  the  execution 

20  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jewt,  i  6.  6-7.  1.    Pompey's 
camp  is  also  referred  to  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  y.  12.  2. 
'^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  7. 5L 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  X 
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of  their  office,  and  were  hewn  down  at  the  altar.  No  less 
than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
general  butchery.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  of  the 
year  B.C.  63,  under  Cicero's  consulship,  according  to  Josephas 
on  the  very  day  of  atonement,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  on  a 
Sabbath,  that  this  holy  city  bowed  its  head  before  the  Boman 
commander.^^ 

Pompey  himself  forced  his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
into  which  only  the  feet  of  the  high  priest  had  ever  before 
entered.  But  he  left  the  treasures  and  precious  things  of 
the  temple  untouched,  and  also  took  care  that  the  service 
of  God  should  be  continued  without  interruption.  On  the 
besieged  he  passed  a  severe  sentence.  Those  who  had 
promoted  the  war  were  beheaded ;  the  city  and   the  country 

*'  Joseplius,  Aritiq,  xiv.  4.  2-4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  7.  3-6.  Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  16.  In  general  matters,  also  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  40,  p.  762  sq. 
Livy,  Epitome^  102.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9.  Appian,  /S'yr.  50;  Mithri- 
dateSi  106.  The  day  of  atonement :  rji  r^f  pviotsUs  vfAtpef,  Antiq,  xiv. 
4.  3.  The  Sabbath  :  h  rri  roD  Kpouov  if^iptf^  Bio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  16. 
Compare  Strabo,  Lc.  The  day  of  atonement  falls  upon  the  10th  Tishri, 
or  October.  That  Josephus  means  this  by  the  term  "Fast  day,"  ia 
rendered  quite  certain  when  we  consider  the  use  of  the  word  among  the 
Jews.  See  Acts  of  Apostles,  xxvii.  9.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  4.  Philo, 
Vita  MosiSf  lib.  ii.  §  4  ;  de  victimiSf  %3;  de  septenarioy  §  23  [the  principal 
passage];  kgat.  ad  Cajuniy  §  39  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  138,  239,  296,  691). 
Mishna,  Menachoth  xi.  jm, — The  third  month,  nrtpl  rpirov  /av^cc^  Antiq.  xiv. 
4.  3,  is  not  the  third  month  of  the  year,  either  Jewish  or  Greek,  but  the 
third  month  of  the  siege,  as  Josephus  expressly  says.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
7.  4  ;  rpiT^  yeip  pcifi»l  rijf  xoA/opx/cc; ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  v.  9.  4  :  rptal  youw 
firial  TToXiopKifidiinfi.  Herzfeld  in  Frankel's  Monatschrift  fur  Geschichte  und 
Wissenschaft  des  Jvdenthums,  1855,  pp.  109-115,  conjectures  that  the 
statement  about  the  day  of  atonement  rests  on  an  error  of  Josephus,  who 
found  in  his  Gentile  documents  that  the  conquest  took  place  on  a  fast 
day,  which,  however,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  writer, 
did  not  mean  the  day  of  atonement,  but  the  Sabbath,  according  to  a 
mistaken  idea  widely  spread  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  that  the  Jews 
fasted  on  the  Sabbath.  See,  for  example,  Suetonius,  Augustv^  76.  Thia 
is  at  least  possible  ;  and  it  has  also  a  certain  air  of  probability,  from  the 
fact  that  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  3,  cites  among  his  authorities  Strabo, 
who,  in  his  description  of  the  world,  xvL  2.  40,  p.  763,  says  in  regard  to 
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were  made  tributary  (t^  X^P^  ^^^  '^^'^^  'lepoa-okvfioi^  hrir- 
rdrret  ^opov),^  The  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  territories 
were  greatly  curtailed.  All  the  coast  towns  from  Raphia  to 
Dora  were  taken  from  the  Jews ;  and  also  all  non-Jewish 
towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  such  as  Hippos,  Gadara, 
Pella,  Dium,  and  others ;  also  Scythopolis  and  Samaria,  with 
the  regions  around  them.  All  these  towns  were  immediately 
put  under  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  the  newly-formed 
Koman  province  of  Syria.^  The  contracted  Jewish  territory 
was  given  over  to  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  recognised  as  high 
priest,  without  the  title  of  king.^* 

the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  :  xffrEX«/3sro  (sdl.  IIoMcrv/o;)  V  us  ^»ot^  rripiout 
Tvi»  Tfii  ¥ififfTU»s  iifAipetv^  iivixx  d^ttjcotrro  o/  'Iot/2«7o/  x«m»toV  tpyov.  Here  we 
have,  in  fact,  the  Sabbath  fast  day.  The  statement  of  Joscphus  may  thus 
be  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  But  in  any  case  it  must  be  maintained 
that  the  conquest  occurred  late  in  autumn.  For  the  long  series  of  events 
which  took  place  between  the  advance  of  Pompey  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  63 
(Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2)  and  the  conquest  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  spring, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  accomplished  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  It  is  therefore  plainly  impossible  that  the  conquest  should  have 
occurred  in  June,  as  Gratz,  iii.  162,  and  Hitzig,  ii.  498  f.,  suppose,  and 
they  have  been  led  into  this  mistake  in  consequence  of  their  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  the  third  month." 

•«  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  fVars  of  the  Jewg,  i.  7. 6. — Compare  Cicero, 
Pro  Flacco,  67  :  On.  Pompeius  captia  Hierosolymis  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil 
attigit. 

**  Compare  on  these  cities  and  their  condition  under  the  Eomans,  §  23, 
[.  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  67-149.  The  list  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4  4 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  7.  7,  is  not  complete.  He  mentions  only  the  most 
important.  Undoubtedly  not  only  did  all  the  coast  towns  lose  their  free- 
dom, but  also  all  those  towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  which  afterwards 
formed  the  so-called  Decapolis.  For  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Decapolis 
coins  have  been  found  upon  which  the  Pompeian  era  is  used.  Compare 
the  works  of  Noris,  Belley,  Eckhel,  Mionnet,  de  Saulcy,  referred  to  in 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Pompey  was  therefore  the  founder  of  Decapolis. 
All  the  towns  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  Samaria  and  all  the  coast  toii'ns, 
owed  to  Pompey  the  restoration  of -their  freedom  as  communes,  of  which 
they  had  previously  been  deprived  by  the  Jews. 

•*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  JewSj  i  7.  6-7.  Compare 
Antiq.  xx.  10 :  rf  Zi  'T^x«yf»  cr«X/9  rigy  dpx^tptMVimiit  diccZoig  r^y  f^iit  tov 
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After  Pompey  had  made  these  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  Palestine,  he  sent  Scaoros  back  as  governor  of 
Syria,  while  he  himself  hasted  away  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
first  of  all  to  Cilicia.  He  took  Aristobulus  along  with  him 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  had  with  him  also  his  two  daughters 
and  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  the  former  of  whom 
contrived  almost  immediately  to  make  his  escape.* — ^When, 
in  B.C.  61,  Pompey  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Borne  with  great 
magnificence  and  display,  the  Jewish  priest-king,  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Maccabees,  was  made  to  march  in  front  of  the 
conqueror's  chariot '^  Besides  Aristobulus  and  his  family, 
Pompey  also  had  with  him  a  great  number  of  Jewish  prisoners, 
who,  at  a  later  period  being  set  at  liberty,  formed  the  original 
stock  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Bome,  which  quickly  rose 
to  a  position  of  importance.*® 

With  the  institutions  of  Pompey  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish 
people,  after  having  existed  for  scarcely  eighty  years,  if  we 
reckon  it  as  beginning  in  B.C.  142,  was  completely  over- 
thrown. Pompey,  indeed,  was  acute  enough  to  insist  upon 
no  essential  change  in  the  internal  government  of  the  country. 
He  suffered  the  hierarchical  constitution  to  remain  intact,  and 
gave  the  people  as  their  high  priest  Hyrcanus  IL,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  Pharisees.  But  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Bomans.  This  result,  indeed,  was  inevitable  from  the 
moment  the  Bomans  set  foot  in  Syria.  For  their  power  was 
altogether  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of  the  Seleucidae. 
And  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes,  and  one  most 
loved  by  the  people,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  with- 

••  JosephuB,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jewsy  i.  7.  7. 

*^  Compare  the  description  of  the  triumph  in  Plutarch,  Pompeitu,  45  ; 
Appian,  Mithridatcs,  117.  Appian  conjectures  wrongly  that  Aristobulus 
bad  been  put  to  death  after  the  triumph,  for  this  did  not  take  place  until 
B.a  49.    See  the  following  section. 

M  Compare  Philo,  Ik  legaHone  ad  (Jajum,  §  23  (ed.  Mangey,  iL  568)l 
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stand  the  continued  pressure  of  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Komans.  But  the  work  of  conquest  was  made  light  to  their 
Western  assailants  by  the  fact  that  the  country  was  torn  with 
internal  strifes,  and  that  the  contending  parties  were  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  seek  protection  and  help  from  the 
strangers.  There  was  no  longer  any  trace  left  of  that  spirit 
which  had  led  the  people  on  to  victory  a  hundred  years 
before. 


SECOND    PERIOD. 

FEOM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  POMPET 

TO  THE  WAE  OF  HADRIAN. 


THE  ROMAN-HERODIAN  AGE,  B.C.  63-AD.  136. 

Palestine,  if  not  immediately  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  was  at  least  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria.  Throughout  this  period,  therefore, 
even  more  than  throughout  the  previous  period,  its  history 
became  mixed  up  with  that  of  Syria,  and  therefore  here  again 
we  shall  require  to  prefix  a  summary  sketch  or  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  that  country. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PROVINCE  OF 

SYRIA,  B.C.  66-AD.  70. 

Sources. 

For  the  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  Civil  Wars,  B.O.  66-30,  the  chief 

original  sources  are  Josephus,  Dio  Cassius,  Ajpian,  Cicero,  and 

Plutarch. 

For  the  period  of  the  Empire,  B.o.  30-a.d.  70 :  Josephus,  Dio  Cassius, 
Tacitus,  and  Suetonius. 

Literature. 

NoRis,  Cenotaphia  Pisana  Caii  et  Lucii  Caemrum  dissertationihus  illvstrata,^ 
Venetiis  1681. — ^A  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria  from  A.U.  707-822,  or 
B.C.  47  to  A.D.  69,  is  given  in  Dissertation  ii.  c.  16,  pp.  267-335. 

*  The  two  Caesars  are  the  eons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  therefore  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  The  elder,  Caius,  died  in  a.d.  4  ;  the  younger,  Lucius, 
in  A.D.  2. 
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ScnoPFLiN,   Chronologia  Romanorum  Syriae  praefectorumy  etc.,  in  Com- 

mentationts  historicae  et  crUicae,  Basileae  1741,  pp.  465-497. — It  treats 

of  the  whole  period  of  Pompej  down  to  the  Jewish  war  of  Vespasian 

and  Titus. 
Sakclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendations  libri  qucUuor,    Komae  1793, 

fol.  — Sanclem^nte  gives  in  lib.  iiL  3-4,  pp.  330-349,  a  list  of  the 

governors  of  Syria  fi-om  M.  Titius  under  Augustus  to  Cn.  Piso  under 

Tiberius.    Consult  especially  lib.  iv.  3-6,  pp.  413-448,  on  Quirinius 

and  his  taxing. 
BoRGHESi,  Sul  Reside  delta  Stria  al  tempo  della  morts  di  N.  S.  Qetiik  Cristo, 

1847 ;  reprinted  in  Oeuvres  complHes  de  Bartolomeo  Borghesiy  vol.  v. 

1869,  pp.  79-94 
ZuMPT,  De  Syria  Romanorum  provinda  db  Caesare  Augusto  ad  T.  Ves- 

pasianum,  in  Comraentationes  epigraphicasy  Part  ii.  1864,  pp.  71-150. 

Compare  also,  Zurapt,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  1869,  pp.  20-89. 
Gerlach,  Die  rimischen  Statthalter  in  Syrien  und  JudHa  von  69  vor  Christo 

bis  69  nach  Christo,    Berlin  1865. 
MoMMSEN,  De  P.  Sulpicii  Quirinii  titulo  TiburtinOf  in  Res  gestae  divi 

Augustiy  2  Aufl.  1883,  pp.  161-182. 
Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltungy  Bd.  L,  2  Aufl.  1881,  pp.  415-422, 

gives  a  short  list  of  governors. 
Klllner,  Die  rimischen  Statthalter  von  Syrien  und  Judda  zur  Zeit  Christi 

und  der  Apostel  {Zeitschrifi  fii/r  hathol.  Theologies  1888,  pp.  460-486).— 

Treats  of  the  governors  of  Syria  from  b.c.  44  to  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem.  . ' 

On  the  organization  and  history  of  the  province  of  Syria  generally,  see 
KuHN,  Die  stddtische  und  burgerliche  Verfassung  des  rim,  Reichs^  Bd.  iL 
1865,  pp.  161-201.— Marquardt,  Rimische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.,  2  Aufl. 
l)p.  392-430.— Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte^  Bd.  v.  1885,  pp.  446-552. 
Compare  also,  Bonnann,  De  Syriae  provinciae  Romanae  partibus  capita 
nonnulla,    Berol.  1865. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  provinces  generally,  see  Rein,  art 
Provinda  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyclop,  vi.  142-155. — Kuhn,  Die  stUdtische 
und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  des  rdmischen  Reichs  bis  auf  die  Zdten 
JustinianSy  2  Bde.  1864-1865. — Marquardt,  ROmische  StaatsverwaUung^ 
i.,  2  Aufl.  1881,  pp.  497-567. — Compare  also  Mommsen,  R&mischei 
Staatsrecht,  iii.  1  (1887),  pp.  590-832. 

In  connection  with  the  Roman,  Jewisbi  and  New  Testament  history,  the 
history  of  the  province  of  Syria  is  treated  of  in  the  comprehensive 
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work  of  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacr%  London  1865.  It  embraces  the  period 
from  B.O.  70  to  a.d.  70. — In  the  Index  also  under  Syria  there  is 
given  a  list  of  the  governors. 
The  Eoman  history  generally  is  treated  of  in  the  form  of  chronological 
tables  in  :  Clditon,  Fasti  EeUenidy  vol.  iii. ;  Fatti  Romany  voL  L — 
K  W.  Fischer,  R&mMie  ZeUtafeln  von  Boms  OrUndung  his  auf 
Augusttu^  Todj  Altona  1846. — Compare  also  the  well-known  works  of 
Mommsen,  R&mische  Qeschichtey  Bd.  iii.  (5  Aufl.  1869^  from  Sulla's 
death  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  b.c.  78-46. — Peter,  Oeschichte  RomSy 
Bd.  ii.,  2  Aufl.  1866,  Bd.  iii.  1867,  Bd.  iii.  2,  1869,  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  A.D.  180. — For  the  period  of  the  Republic : 
Drumann,  Oeschichte  Roms  in  seinem  Uehergange  von  der  repvblik- 
anischen  zur  monarchischen  Verfassungy  oder  Pompeius^  CUsar^  Cicero 
und  ikre  Zeitgenossen,  6  Bde.  1834^1844  Ludwig  Lange,  Rihnische 
AUerthilmer,  Bd.  iii.,  2  Aufl.  1876,  treats  of  the  transition  from  the 
republic  to  the  monarchy. — For  the  period  of  the  Empire :  Hock, 
E&mische  Oeschichte  vom  Verfall  der  Republik  his  zur  Vollendung  der 
Monarchic  unter  ConstarUin,  Bd.  i.  in  3  AbtheiL  1841-1850  ;  reaches 
only  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Schiller,  Oeschichte  der  r&mischen  Kaiser- 
zeity  Bd.  i  in  2  AbtheiL  1883,  down  to  Diocletian ;  Bd.  it  1887,  down 
to  Theodosius  the  Great 

The  Syrian  history  during  this  period  falls  naturally  into 
two  divisions,  the  one  embracing  the  Period  of  the  Republic,, 
the  other  the  Period  of  the  Empire. 


I.  The  Period  op  the  Decay  of  the  Eepublio, 

B.C.  65-30. 

1.  Syria  under  the  predominating  Influence  of  Pompey, 

B.a  65-48. 

M.  AemUius  Scaurus,  B.C.  65,  62. 

Sent  by  Pompey,  he  arrived  at  Damascus  in  B.a  65,  where 
previously  Lollius  and  Metellus  had  been  stationed  (Josephus, 
Antdq.  xiv.  2.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  6.  2 ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
iii  346).     From  B.C.  64  to  ac.  63  Pompey  him- 


•         •  •  •! 
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self  was  in  Syria.  He  arrived  there  in  b.c.  64,  during  the 
consulship  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus  (Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  6).  He  passed  the  winter  in  Aspis  (Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  7).  He  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  63, 
and  went  in  B.C.  62  to  Italy  (Clinton  and  Fischer,  under  the 
year  B.c.  62).  On  his  departure,  Pompey  left  Scaurus  in 
Syria  (Appian,  Syr,  51 ;  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  4.  5).  This 
governor  carried  on  to  its  close  the  campaign  against  the 
Arabian  prince  Aretas,  contemplated  by  Pompey  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  8.  1).  Eeference  is 
made  to  this  on  the  coins  bearing  the  inscription  Bex  Aretas, 
M,  Scaurus,  Aed.  cur,,  ex  S.  C.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  v.  131 ; 
Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  ripvhlique  romainc,  t  i.  1885, 
p.  120  sq.). — A  decree  of  the  Tyrians  in  honour  of  Scaurus 
is  communicated  by  Eenan  in  Mission  de  Phdnide,  p.  533  sq. 
From  Joppa  Scaurus  took  with  him  the  skeleton  of  the  sea 
monster  to  which  Andromeda  had  been  fastened  (Pliny,. 
Historia  Naturalis,  ix.  5.  11). — Compare,  in  reference  to 
Scaurus  generally,  Drumann,  Geschickte  JRoms,  i.  28-32 ; 
Pauly's  ReaUEncyd.  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  pp.  372-374;  Boighesi, 
Oeuvres,  ii.  185  AT. ;  Gaumitz,  Leipziger  Studien  zur  class. 
Philologie,  Bd.  ii.  1879,  pp.  249-289,  especially  p.  259. 

Mardiis  Philipptcs,  B.C.  61-60. 

According  to  Appian,  Syr.  51,  between  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  Marcius  Philippus  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus  were, 
for  two  years  each,  governors  of  Syria  (r&vSe  fikp  ixarep^ 
Bierfj^  iTpi(f>6rf  xpoi/o^),  both  with  praetorian  power.  Seeing 
that  Gabinius  anived  in  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  B.c.  57,  we 
must  assign  to  Marcius  Philippus  the  years  B.o.  61-60,  and 
to  Lentulus  Marcellinus  the  years  b.c.  59-58.  Compare 
Clinton,  iii.  346,  against  Noris,  p.  223,  and  Schopflin,  p.  466, 
who  give  to  both  only  the  two  years  b.c.  59-58.  The 
correct  statement  is  also  given  in  :  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  n.  101, 
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103  ;  Godt,  Quomodo  pravindae  Bomanae  per  decennium  hello 
civili  Caesariano  aniecedens  administrcUae  sint  (Kiel  1876), 
pp.  7,  8. 

Lentulus  Marcellinus,  B.O.  69—58. 

Compare  what  is  said  abova  He  too,  like  his  predecessor, 
had  still  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Arabians  (Appian, 
Syr.  51). 

A.  Gahinius,  B.a  57-55. 

On  account  of  the  constant  disturbances  caused  in  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  resolved  in  B.c.  58  to  send  thither 
immediately  a  proconsul  (Appian,  Syr,  51),  and  indeed  first 
of  all  they  sent  A.  Gahinius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year 
B.C.  58  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  30),  who  therefore  arrived  in 
Syria  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  57.* — He  used  his  power  in  an 
exceedingly  oppressive  and  tyrannical  manner  (Dio  Cassius, 
xxxix.  55,  56).  Cicero  also  speaks  frequently  of  his  bound- 
less rapacity.  For  example,  it  is  declared  in  Pro  Scstio,  c.  43  : 
"  Gahinium  haurire  cotidie  ex  paratissimis  atque  opulentissimis 
Syricie  gazis  inumeraMle  pondus  auri,  helium  infen*e  quiescen^ 
tibiis,  ut  eorum  veteres  Ulihatasque  divitias  in  profundissimum 
libidimcm  siiarum  gurgitcm  profundatr  In  De  provinciis 
consularibus,  c.  4  :  "  In  Syria  impcratore  illo  nihil  aliud 
[neque  gestum]  n^^que  actum  est  nisi  pactiones  pecuniarum  cum 
tyrannis,  decisiones,  direptiones,  latrodnia,  caedes" — Gahinius 
was  a  favourite  and  an  unswerving  adherent  of  Pompey,  and 
therefore  when  Pompey  came  into  conflict  with  the  senate  he 
took  the  3ide  of  his  patron,  as  he  showed,  for  example,  in  his 

*  For  the  consuls  and  praetors  went  then  to  the  province  immediately 
after  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  office.  This  was  first  changed  in  B.a 
52,  when  it  was  determined  that  ^ye  years  must  always  elapse.  Compare 
Marquardt,  R&mische  StacUgverwaUungy  i  (2  Aufl.  1881)  p.  522. 
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Egyptian  campaign.  He  had  engaged,  as  early  as  b.c.  56,'  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Farthians,  well  fitted  to  serve  tlie 
interests  of  the  republic,  when  he  received  instructions  from 
Pompey  to  reinstate  King  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Alexandria  by  a  popular  revolt.  Ptolemy  himself 
gave  to  this  command  the  necessary  stimulus  by  a  present  of 
10,000  talents.  These  two  reasons  moved  Gabinius  more 
powerfully  than  the  contrary  wishes  of  the  senate,  and  the 
existing  law  which  forbade  the  proconsul  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  his  province.  He  suspended  his  operations  against 
the  Parthians,  pushed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  conquered  the 
Egyptian  army.  In  this  campaign  young  Marc  Antony,  the 
future  triumvir,  distinguished  himself.  King  Ptolemy  was 
restored  to  his  throne  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  55 
(Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  56-58  ;  Cicero,  in  Pison.  c.  21  ;  Josephus, 
Aniiq,  xiv.  6.  2;  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  3;  Appian,  Sj/r,  51; 
Fischer,  Edm.  Zeitta/eln,  pp.  244,  247).  He  was  therefore 
at  Eomo  on  this  account,  mainly  at  Cicero's  instigation,  in 
B.C.  55,  accused  de  majestate.  The  trial  was  already  going 
on  when  he,  in  September  B.C.  54,  after  the  province  had 
been  meanwhile  transferred  to  Crassus,  arrived  in  Some 
(Cicero,  ad  Quint,  iii  1.  5-7).  His  wealth  and  the  influence 
of  Pompey  prevailed  in  securing  for  him  a  favourable  judg- 
ment in  this  matter ;  but  on  account  of  his  boundless 
oppressions  he  was  sentenced  to  exile,  although  now  Cicero 
himself,  induced  to  do  so  by  Pompey,  pled  on  his  behalf 
(Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  59—63,  cf.  55  ;  Appian,  Syr.  51  ;  Civ.  ii. 
24 ;  Cicero,  ad  Quint,  fr.  iii.  1—4  ;  pro  Bahirio  Postumo,  ca 
8  and  12).  —  Compare  on  Gabinius  generally,  Drumann, 
GcschicMe  Boms,  iii  40-62;  Pauly's  BeaUEncydop.  iiL 
pp.  565-571. 

^  From  tliis  indication  of  the  time  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
reinstatement  of  Ptolemy  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  B.a  55,  probably 
in  March.    Fischer,  BSm.  Znttafeltij  p.  247. 
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Jf.  LiciniiLS  Crassfus,  B.C.  54—53. 

In  the  year  b.c.  60,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassns  had 
formed  what  is  called  the  first  Triumvirate.  In  B.a  56  this 
arrangement  was  renewed  upon  their  meeting  together  at 
Luca.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  B.c.  55  two  of  the 
triumvirs,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  obtained  the  rank  of  consuls. 
While  they  held  the  consulship,  Pompey  undertook  the 
administration  of  Spain,  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  to  be  entered 
upon  by  each  in  b.c.  55  (Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  33-36  ;  livy^ 
Epitome,  105  ;  Plutarch,  Fompeius,  52  ;  Crassics,  15  ;  Appian, 
Civ,  ii.  18).  Crassus  started  from  Rome  and  went  to  Syria 
in  November  B.C.  55,  even  before  the  expiry  of  his  consul- 
ship (see  Clinton,  ad  ann,  B.C.  54  ;  Fischer,  Bom,  Zeittafdn, 
p.  250).* — In  B.C.  54  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  pressed  forward  till  he  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
but  he  then  turned  back  and  spent  the  winter  in  Syria.  In 
the  spring  of  B.C.  53  he  renewed  his  campaign,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  but  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Carrae.  When  he  could  not  even 
here  maintain  his  ground,  he  continued  his  retreat,  and  had 
reached  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountain  land  when  the 
Parthian  general  Surena  ofiered  him  terms  of  peace  on  the 
condition  that  the  Eomans  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  Crassus  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  these  terms ;  but  when  going  to  a  confer- 
ence with  Surena,  accompanied  by  a  small  retinue,  he  was 
treacherously  set  upon  by  the  Parthian  troops  and  murdered 
in  B.C.  53  (according  to  Ovid,  Fast.  vL  465  :  V.  Id'ns  Juntas,  or 
9th  June ;  see  Clinton  and  Fischer,  ad  ann,  b.c.  53).     Many 

*  He  cannot)  however,  have  entered  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  since  he  sent  forward  a  subordinate  to  take  over  the  province  from 
Gabinius,  who  was  sent  away  unrecognised  by  Gabinius  (Dio  Cassius,. 
zxzix.  60). 
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of  his  people  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Parthians :  part  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape ;  another  part  had  even  before 
this  returned  to  Syria  under  the  leadership  of  the  quaestor 
Cassius  Longinus  (Dio  Cassius,  xL  12-27;  Plutarch,  Crasstis, 
17-31 ;  Livy,  Epitome,  106  ;  Justin,  xlii  4). — Compare  on 
Crassus  generally,  Drumann,  GeschicJUe  Boms,  iv.  71-115  , 
Pauly's  Beal'Uncydop.  iv.  1064-1068.  On  the  Parthian 
campaign,  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Irans  und  Seiner  Nach- 
harldnder  (1888),  pp.  87-93  ;  and  the  literature  referred  to 
by  Gutschmid,  p.  I7l  f. 

C.  Cassius  LongintLS,  B.c.  53-51. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  the  supreme  command  in  Syria 
fell  to  Cassius  Longinus.  The  Parthians  now  made  inroads 
upon  the  Boman  territory,  pressed  on  in  B.c.  51  as  far  as 
Antioch,  but  were  fortunately  again  driven  back  by  Cassius 
in  autumn  of  B.c.  51  (Dio  Cassius,  xl.  28-29;  Josephus, 
Antiq,  xiv.  7.  3 ;  livy,  I^ome,  108  ;  Justin,  xlii  4 ;  Cicero, 
ad  Atticum,  v.  20  ;  ad  Familiares,  iL  10  ;  Fhilipp,  xi  14 ; 
Drumann,  GeschicfUe  Boms,  ii  117  f. ;  Pauly's  Real-Encydop. 
ii  194  ff.  On  the  chronology,  see  especially,  Fischer, 
Zeittafeln,  p.  260  f.).* 

M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  B.O.  51—50. 

Cassius  Longinus  was  succeeded  by  Bibulus  (according  to 
Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  ii.  10  \  ad  Atticum,  v.  20  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
xl.  30).  He  is  called  Acvklo^  BvpKo^  in  Appian,  Syr.  51. 
But  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii  19,  xv. 
1  and  3,  and  Livy,  Epitome,  108,  and  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
31,  it  is  put  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  M.  Bibulus,  the 

*  Cicero  was  then  (August  B.C.  51-July  B.a  50 ;  compare  Fischer, 
Zeittafeln,  pp.  262,  299)  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  boasted  of  having  had 
something  to  do  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (compare  especially, 
ad  FamiliareBf  xv.  1-4). 
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colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consulship  in  b.c.  59. — He  arrived 
in  Syria  in  autumn  of  the  year  B.c.  51  (Cicero,  ad  Atticum, 
V.  18  and  20). — He  also  had  still  trouble  with  the  Farthians 
(compare  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  19),  but  was  able  to  rid 
himself  of  it  in  great  measure  by  stirring  up  internal  feuds- 
among  them.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  xL  30,  these  civil 
conflicts  took  place  as  early  as  B.a  51,  during  the  consulship 
of  M.  Marcellus  and  Sulp.  Eufus.  Compare  Cicero,  adAtticum, 
vii.  2,  sub  Jin. :  Parthi  repente  BUndum  semivivum  rdiquerunt, 
— Cicero,  who  at  this  same  time  administered  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Cilicia,  in  adAUmim,YL  1.  13,  mentions  Bibulus 
among  those  who  in  the  administration  of  their  province  ''valde 
honeste  se  gertcnt.** — Compare  also  Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafcln,  p. 
264  f.  On  Bibulus  generally,  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  iL 
97-105 ;  Fauly's  Beal-Bncydop.  ii.  101  f. 

Vejento,  B.C.  50-49. 

*' Bibulus  de  provincia  decessit,  VgerUonem  praefecit**  So 
writes  Cicero  in  the  beginning  of  December  RC.  50  (ad 
Atticum,  vii  3.  5). 

Q.  Metcllus  Scipio,  B.C.  49-48. 

When,  during  the  first  days  of  the  year  B.O.  49,  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Fompey  broke  out,  the  provinces  had 
just  been  partitioned  among  the  Fompeian  party,  and  the 
province  of  Syria  had  been  conferred  on  the  father-in-law  of 
Fompey,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  held  the  consulship  in 
the  year  B.C.  52  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  L  6 ;  compare  Cicero,  ad 
Atticum,  ix.  1). — Toward  the  end  of  B.C.  49  he  withdrew 
from  Syria  two  legions  for  the  support  of  Fompey,  and 
wintered  with  them  in  the  territory  of  Fergamum  (Caesar, 
Bell.  Civ.  iii  4  and  31).  In  the  following  year  he  proceeded 
to  Macedonia,  and  joined  Fompey  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  FharsaUa  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii  33,  78-82).     In  the  battle 
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of  Pharsalia  he  commanded  the  centre  of  Pompey's  army 
(Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  86).  —  Compare  on  Metellus  Scipio 
generally,  Drumann,  GesehicJUe  Earns,  ii.  44—49 ;  Pauly's  Heal- 
SncT/clop.  il  32-34. 

2.  Syria  during  the  Time  of  Caesar,  B.C.  47—44. 

Sextus  Caesar,  B.O.  47-46. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  9th  August  B.c.  48,  Caesar 
followed  Pompey  by  sea  to  Egypt,  which  he  reached  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of 
Pompey,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  28  th  September. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  he  became  involved  in  Egypt  in  a 
war  with  King  Ptolemy,  which  detained  him  there  for  nine 
months  (Appian,  Civ.  ii.  90).  Not  till  the  end  of  June  B.c. 
47  could  he  get  away  from  Egypt,  and  then  he  went  as 
speedily  as  possible  (Dio  Cassius,  xlii.  47  :  Ta;^et  ttoW^ 
j^rj(TdfjL€Po<;)  through  Syria  to  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus  (Aicct.  de  Bell,  Alcxandr. 
c.  33,  65  ff. ;  Plutarch,  Caesar,  49,  50;  Suetonius,  Caesar, 
35 ;  Appian,  Civ.  ii.  91).*  Hitherto  Syria,  as  it  would 
seem,  had  been  left  very  much  to  itself.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  during  his  short  visit  to  the  province  (according  to 
Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  xL  20,  Caesar  was  at  Antioch  in  the 
middle  of  July  B.O.  47),  Caesar  organized  the  administration 
of  Syria  by  setting  up  a  relative  of  his  own,  Sextus  Caesar, 
as  governor  (Bell.  Alexandr.  a  66  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  26 ; 
compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2). — Many  cities  of  Syria 
then   obtained   from   Caesar   important    privileges,   and,   in 

«  Caesar  journeyed  by  sea  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  from  Syria  to 
Cilicia  ;  compare  Joeeplius,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3,  9.  1.  Auct,  de  Bell.  Alexandr. 
66 :  eadem  claue,  qua  venerat,  proficitcitur  in  Oiliciam.  In  an  earlier 
passage,  BeU.  Alexandr.  33 :  tie  r^nu  omnibtis  confectis  et  coUocatis  i/pte 
itinere  terrestri  profectus  ett  in  Syfiam^  the  words  iUnere  terresiri  ought 
to  be  struck  out. 
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consequence,  began  reckoning  from  a  new  era,  the  aera 
Cae&ariana ;  so,  e.g.,  Antioch,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Ptolemais 
(see  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Si/ramacedonum,  ed.  lips.  pp. 
162  sqq^  270  sqq.,  293  sqq.,  424  sqq. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
Vet  iii  279  sqq.,  313  sqq.,  315  sqq.,  423  sqq,).  Compare 
Bell.  AUxandr.  65 :  commoratus  fere  in  omnibus  civitatiims, 
quae  majore  sunt  dignitaie,  praemia  bene  msrUis  et  virUim  et 
puhlice  tribuit.     Marquardt.  Bomische  Staatsverwaltung,  L  397. 

Caedlius  Bassus,  B.C.  46. 

While  Caesar  in  the  spring  of  B.G.  46  had  still  to  fight  in 
Africa  with  the  party  of  Pompey,  a  Pompeian,  Caecilios 
Bassus,  sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  governorship  of 
Syria.  He  was  indeed  beaten  by  Sextus,  but  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  governor  put  out  of  the  way  by  assassination, 
won  over  the  soldiers  to  his  side,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  26-27;  livy,  Epitome,  114; 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  1.  Diverging  in  points  of  detail, 
Appian,  Civ.  iii.  77,  iv.  58,  with  whom  Drumann,  Geschichte 
Boms,  il  125-127,  and  Pauly's  Beat-Encydop.  iL  36  f, 
agree). 

C.  Antistius  Veins,  B.C.  45. 

In  opposition  to  Caecilius  Bassus  the  party  of  Caesar  was 
headed  by  Antistius  Vetus.  In  autumn  of  the  year  B.c.  45 
he  besieged  Bassus  in  Apamea,  but  could  gain  no  decided 
advantage  over  him,  because  the  Farthians  brought  assistance 
to  Bassus  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  27.  Compare  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  11.  1.  The  date  is  given  by  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  xiv. 
9.  3,  and  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii  27,  as  Siit  rbv  j(,^i,fi5)va). 

L.  Statius  Murcus,  B.C.  44. 

In  order  to  put  down  Caecilius  Bassus,  Caesar  sent, 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  44,  L.  Statius  MKjrcus  to    \ 
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Syria  with  three  legions.^  He  was  supported  by  the  governor 
of  Bithynia,  Q,  Marcius  Crispua,  who  also  had  three  legiona 
under  his  command.  By  both  Bassua  waa  again  besieged  in 
Apamea  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  27; 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11,  1.     Compare  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  752). 


I 
I 


3.  Syria  under  the  Administration  of  Cassius,  B.C.  44-42. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C.  44—42. 

Affairs  took  a  new  tiira  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  on  1 5th  March  B.C.  44,  Among  the  conspirators  who 
accomplialied  that  deed  was.  besides  Brutus,  the  celebrated 
C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  same  man  who,  in  the  years  b.c. 
53—51,  had  successfully  defended  Syria  against  the  attack  of 
the  Parthians.  He  had  been  already  nominated  by  Caesar 
as  governor  of  Syria  for  the  year  b.c.  43  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  2, 
iv.  57).  But  after  Caesar's  death  Marc  Antony  contrived  it 
so  that  Syria  was  given  to  Dolabella,  and  another  province, 
possibly  Cyrene,  to  Cassius  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  7-8,  iv,  57). 
Cassius,  however,  did  not  agree  to  these  arrangements,  but 
went  to  Syria  as  the  province  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  the  year  b,c,  44,  before 
Dolabella  had  made  his  appearance  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  24, 
iv.  58;  Dio  Cassius.  xlvii.  21,  26).'" — At  the  time  of  his 
arrival  Caeciliyis  Bassos  was  still  under  siege  by  Statius 
Murcua   and  Marcius  Crispua    in  Apamea.      He   succeeded 

'  From  Cicero,  ad  FatailinrM,  xii  19,  we  leam  that  Caesar  once  nonii- 
n&tdd  Q.  ComificioB  as  governor  of  Syria.  Cicero  writes  to  Comifieiiia  as 
follows :  Beltam,  qwid  est  in  Syria,  Syriantqite  provinciam  tiH  tributam 
«M0  a  Caetan  ex  tuu  litten»  angnevi.  Aa  the  letter  is  not  dated,  it  cannot 
be  used  as  determining  anything  further  as  to  the  time.  In  any  case,  that 
seems  to  have  been  a  plan  that  was  never  carried  out 

'•  On  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  provinces  daring  the  year  B.a 
44,  see  further  delaik  in  Drnmann,  QtKhichU  liamt,  i.  139-144,  ii.  123  f. 
Paaly'a  Seal-Eneyclop.  ii.  196  f.  Lange,  EOmiiclu  AlierthUmer,  iii.,  S  Anfl. 
p.  498  ff.     Erause,  Appian  aU  QuMi  jur  rfw  ZtU  von  der  Venckaiirwig 
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in  winning  over  to  himself  the  two  besieging  generals,  where- 
upon also  the  legion  of  Bassus  went  over  to  him.  Cassias 
himself  relates  to  Cicero  that  this  occurred  in  March  and 
May  B.C.  43  (Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  11  and  12.  Compare 
ad  BnUum,  ii.  5  ;  Philippic,  xl  12,  30  ;  Appian,  Civ.  iiL  78, 
iv.  59  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvil  28  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  2  ; 
Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  128). — Thus  Cassius  had  con- 
siderable fighting  power  at  his  command  ®  before  Dolabella, 
who  had/ meanwhile  established  himself  in  the  interests  of 
Marc  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,  made  his  appearance  in  Syria  in 
B.C.  43,  and  pressed  forward  as  far  as  Laodicea,  on  the  sea- 
coast  south  of  Antioch  (Appian,  Civ.  iil  78,  iv.  60  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  xlvii.  29—30).  Cassius  laid  siege  to  him  there 
(Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  13-15),  and  compelled  him  to 
yield,  whereupon  Dolabella  had  his  head  struck  ofif  •  by  a 
soldier  of  his  bodyguard  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  60-62  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  xlvil  30  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  129  ff., 
514  fF. ;  Wegehaupt,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  1880). — After 
the  defeat  of  Dolabella,  Cassius  intended  to  turn  to  Egypt, 
but  instead  of  this  was  called  by  Brutus  to  Asia  Minor 
in  B.C.  42.*     He  therefore  left  his  nephew  ^^  with  a  legion 

gegen  Caesar  his  zum  Tode  des  Decimus  Brutus,  Thl.  i.  1879,  p.  12  ff. 
Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rdm.  Kaiserzeit,  i.  22  ff.  Otto  Eduard  Schmidt^ 
Jahrhiicher  fiir  class.  Philologie,  13,  Supplementband,  1884,  pp.  700-712. 

•  Of  the  three  above-named  generals,  Cassius  had  at  their  own  wish 
dismissed  Crispiis  and  Bassus,  but  he  retained  in  his  service,  with  the 
retention  of  his  former  rank,  Statius  Murcus  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  28). 

*  Van  der  Chijs,  de  Herode  M.  p.  18,  has  rightly  shown,  in  opposition 
to  Fischer,  Rdmische  Zeittafeln,  p.  328,  that  Brutus'  call  to  Cassius  was 
given,  not  in  B.c.  43,  but  in  B.C.  42,  not  till  some  time  after  Cicero's  death, 
which  took  place  on  7th  December  B.C.  43  (Plutarch,  BrtUus,  28),  when 
already  Octavian  and  Marc  Antony  had  formed  the  plan  of  passing  over 
to  Greece  (Appian,  iv.  63).  On  the  jther  hand,  he  is  in  error  in  making 
Cassius  winter  in  Egypt  in  b.c.  43-42,  since  the  opposite  is  proved  from 
Appian,  iv.  63.  Hitzig,  ii.  617,  gives  the  right  view.  Compare  also 
Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  Societatis  philoL  Lips.  iv.  1875,  p.  251  sq. 

^®  His  name  is  unknown.    In  the  battle  at  Phihppi  a  nephew  of 
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in  Syria  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  63),  met  with  Brutus  at  Smyrna, 
then  undertook  an  expedition  against  Bhodes,  again  joined 
Brutus  at  Sardes,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia, 
where,  late  in  autumn  of  the  year  B.c.  42,  at  Philippi,  the 
troops  of  the  conspirators  were  defeated  by  Marc  Antony 
and  Octavian.  Cassius,  as  well  as  his  confederate  Brutus, 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand  (Appian,  Civ,  iv.  63—138; 
Dio  Cassius,  xlviL  31-49  ;  Plutarch,  Brutics,  28-53). 

4.  Syria  under  the  Rule  of  Marc  Antony,  b.c.  41-30. 

Dedditis  Saxa,  B.C.  41-40. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Octavian  went  to  Italy,  while 
Marc  Antony  proceeded  first  of  all  to  Greece  and  afterwards 
to  Asia  (Plutarch,  Antonius,  23-24).  On  his  march  through 
Asia,  Antony  met  for  the  first  time,  in  B.C.  41,  at  Tarsus, 
Cleopatra,  who  managed  so  to  fascinate  him  by  her  charms, 
that  he  followed  her  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  B.O.  41—40  in  inactivity  and  self-indulgence  (Plutarch, 
Antonius,  25-28).  —  During  B.C.  41,  before  he  went  to 
Egypt,  he  arranged  the  affairs  of  Syria,^^  exacted  on  every 
hand  an  exorbitant  tribute  (Appian,  Civ.  v.  7),  and  left 
Decidius  Saxa  as  governor  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviii  24;  livy, 
Epitome,  127). 

In  the  spring  of  B.c.  40,  Antony  left  Egypt,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  arrived  in  Italy,  with  the  intention 
of  engaging  in  conflict  with  Octavian ;  but  after  some 
unimportant  skirmishing,  he  concluded  with  him  at  Brun- 
disium  a  treaty,  according  to  which  the  provinces  were  to 
be  partitioned  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  in  such  a  way 

Cassius  fell,  named  L.  Cassius  (Appian,  iv.  135).    Perhaps  this  is  the 
same  as  he  who  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  as  Noris,  Cenot.  Pis.  p.  280, 
conjectures. 
1*  Where  he  already  had  served  under  Gabinius.    See  above,  p.  331. 
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that  the  former  should  have  the  West  and  the  latter  the  East 
(Appian,  Civ,  v.  52-65 ;  Dio  Cassias,  xlviii.  27-28.  The 
dividing  line  was  at  Scodra^  now  called  Scatari,  in  IHyria^ 
Appian,  v.  65).  Antony  remained  for  somewhei*e  about  a 
year  in  Italy,  during  which  time  he  appointed  several  vassal 
kings,  among  whom  was  Herod,^  and  then  went  in  autumn 
of  B.C.  39  to  Athens  (Appian,  Civ,  v.  75—76 ;  Dio  Cassius,. 
xlviii.  39),  where,  with  several  intervals  of  absence,  he 
remained  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  36  (Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms, 
I  441  1,  447  f.). 

At  the  time  when  Antony  secured  to  himself  from  Octavian 
the  rule  over  the  East,  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  territory, 
the  whole  province  of  Syria,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Farthians.  These  had,  in  b.c.  42,  just  about  the  time 
when  Cassius  left  Syria  (Appian,  Civ,  iv.  63),  been  invited 
by  Cassius  to  join  a  league  against  Octavian  and  Antony. 
But  nothing  came  of  that  plan  then,  for  the  whole  programme 
fell  through  at  Philippi,  and  the  negotiations  that  had  been 
for  a  long  while  under  consideration  were  brought  to  an 
end.  But  Labienus,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  remained  at 
the  Partbian  court,  and  succeeded  by  his  persistent  represen- 
tations in  persuading  King  Orodes  at  length  to  make  an 
inroad  upon  the  Boman  territory.  As  early  perhaps  as  the 
autumn  of  B.c.  41,  at  latest  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  40,  a  great 
Parthian  army,  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacorus,. 
the  son  of  King  Orodes,  invaded  Syria,  and  attacked  Decidiua 
Saxa,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  He  then  conquered  all  Syria, 
Phoenicia  (with  the  exception  only  of  Tjrre),  and  Palestine, 

IS  Appian,  Civ,  v.  75 :  Totii  2i  xp  xal  ^ootT^ia^y  ov(  ioici/*moftt9y  ixl  06poig 
dp»  Ttruyfiifotgy  TI69TW  fih  Actpttor  tw  <^cip9»icov{  rov  Mi^^id«rov,  'l3ov- 
(naiaiv  dJ  Ketl  'SufiupidHf  'Hp^2i}y,  *Afcv9TU9  }ii  Tltffthuwy  kuI  JIoTiiptupm 
fUpovs  KiTiiJc/asj  xctl  Mpovf  is  trtpu  U^n,  AI90  some  appointments  of  later 
times  (b.0.  35)  in  Dio  Cassias,  xliz.  32.  Compare  Plutarch,  AidoniuSj 
36  :  vOsTitiis  iy^apH^fTO  rtrpupxietf  *ctl  fictat7\.iias  %0»up  (MyoKotv^  thttnatg  oCaSf 
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and  finally  pressed  on  to  Asia  Minor,  and  even  went  as  far  as 
the  Ionian  coast  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviiL  24—26  ;  Appian,  Syr.  51 ; 
Civ,  \.  65;  Thitaxch,  Antonius,  30;  JAvy,  Epitome,  127). — 
On  the  chronology,  see  especially,  Biircklein,  Qiullen  und 
Chronologie  der  ramisch-partJienischen  Feldzilge  in  den  Jahren 
713-718  d.  St  {Leipziger  Dissertat.  1879)  pp.  49-51. 
Generally,  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Irans  und  seiner  NacKbar- 
lander  (Tiib.  1888),  p.  93  ff.,  and  the  literature  there  referred 
to  by  Gutschmid. 

P.  Ventidiits,  B.C.  39-38. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  40,  according  to  Biirck- 
lein, or,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  in  B.C.  39,  Antony 
sent  P.  Ventidius  with  an  army  to  Asia.  This  general,  in 
B.C.  39,  drove  Labienus  back  to  Taurus,  and  defeated  him 
there  in  a  decisive  battle.  Labienus  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death.  Ventidius  then  overran  Cilicia, 
gained  a  victory  over  Phamapates,  a  general  under  Pacorus, 
at  Amanus,  the  mountain  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  and  took  possession  now  without  diflSculty  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  39-41 ;  Livy,  EpUome, 
127;  Plutarch,  Antonius,  33)." — In  B.c.  38  the  Parthians 
made  a  new  invasion,  but  suffered  a  complete  defeat  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrestic  at  the  hands  of  Ventidius.  Pacorus  was 
slain  in  the  battle,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Crassus  had 
fallen  fifteen  years  before.  This  gives  as  the  date  of  the 
battle  V.  Idus  Junias,  or  9th  June  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  19-20; 
Livy,  Hpitome,  128;  Plutarch,  Antonius^  34.  Compare  also 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  21 :  iv  t§  ain^  VM^P9  €/caripov  rov  erov^ 
afi(j)6T€pa  auvripix'^if), — ^Ventidius  now  went  forth  against 
Antiochus  of  Comagene.  While  he  laid  siege  to  his  enemy 
in    Samosata,  Antony  himself   arrived,  dismissed  Ventidius, 

^*  That  all  this  happened  during  the  year  B.a  39,  ia  distinctly  stated  in 
Dio  Cassius,  xlviiL  43,  init. 
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and  continued  the  siege.  Bat  he  met  with  little  success, 
was  satisfied  with  an  apparent  submission  on  the  part  of 
Antiochus,  and  went  back  to  Athens,  leaving  C.  Sosios 
governor  in  Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  20-22 ;  Plutarch, 
Antonitis,  34). — On  the  chronology,  see  Biircklein,  Qudlen 
und  ChronologU  des  rom.  parth.  FeldzUge,  pp.  51—61. 

C.  SosiTis,  B.C.  38-37. 

Sosius  completed  the  subjugation  of  Syria  by  conquering 
the  Jewish  king  Antigonus,  the  confederate  of  the  Parthians, 
and  taking  Jerusalem.  He  then  set  up  Herod  as  king,  who 
had  been  nominated  before  by  Antony.  Dio  Cassius,  xlix. 
22,  assigns  this  to  B.C.  38,  under  the  consulship  of  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  and  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus.  But  compare 
what  is  said  under  §  14. 

In  the  year  B.C.  36  Antony  himself  again  appeared  in  the 
East.  Wishing  to  deal  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Parthians,  he 
advanced  against  them  with  a  great  force,  but  accomplished 
nothing,  and  was  obliged,  after  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
to  retire  again  with  heavy  losses  (compare  Gutschmid, 
Geschichte  Irans,  pp.  97—101). — But  before  he  went  forth 
against  the  Parthians,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  36,  he  had  again 
met  with  Cleopatra  in  Syria.  And  after  his  return  from 
that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  gave  himself  up  in  Leuke 
Kome,  between  Sidon  and  Berytus,  to  the  usual  luxurious 
indulgences  in  her  company  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  23—31 ; 
Plutarch,  Antonius,  36—51). — He  then  followed  her,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  36  (Fischer,  Rom,  Zeittafeln,  p. 
358  f.),  to  Egypt,  and  remained  there  till  B.c.  33,  abandoning 
himself  to  unbounded  revels  and  pleasures,  which  were 
interrupted  only  by  two  short  campaigns  against  Armenia  in 
B.C.  34  and  B.C.  33  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  33,  39-41,  44; 
Plutarch,  Antonizis,  52—53 ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  L 
461-467 ;  Pauly's  Rcal-Encyclop.  i  1,  2  Aufl.  p.  1178). 
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During  this  period  and  that  immediately  following,  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  only  two  governors  of  Syria  are 
known  to  us. 

L,  Munacitcs  Plancus,  B.a  35. 

In  B.a  35,  while  L.  Cornificius  and  Sextus  Pompeius  were 
consuls  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  18),  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  after 
his  defeat  by  Octavian  had  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  was  there 
put  to  death.  Appian,  Civ,  v.  144,  says  that  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  order  for  his  execution  was  given  by 
Antony  himself  c  by  Plancus  the  governor  of  Syria  (elal 
S'  oi  UXdyKov,  ouK  *AvT(oviov  \iyovaiv  iTnarelXaf,,  apy(pvra 
Svpla^).  We  see  from  this  incidental  statement  that  at 
this  time  L.  Munacius  Plancus  was  governor  of  Syria.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  trusty  friends  of  Antony,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  Octavian  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  that  prince  and  Antony  in  B.C.  32  (Dio  Cassius, 
L  3). — Compare  also  generally,  Drumann,  Geschichte  Earns, 
iv.  207-213;  Paul/s  Eeal-Encyclop.  v.  204-208;  Borghesi, 
Oeuvrcs,  ii  83  fF. 

i.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  B.C.  32-31  (?). 

Appian,  Civ,  iv.  38,  makes  a  passing  reference  to  L 
Bibulus  among  the  conspirators  who  subsequently  effected  a 
reconciliation  with  Octavian  and  Antony.  "But  Bibulus 
reconciled  himself  [with  Antony  and  Octavian]  at  the  same 
time  as  Messala,  and  served  under  Antony  as  the  com- 
mander  of  a  ship,  and  was  often  employed  in  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed 
by  Antony  governor  of  Syria,  and  died  while  he  held  the 
oflBce  of  governor."^*     Since  Bibulus  is  here  said  to  have 

^^  BtfiovTiOs  2f  hvttffUTO  eifia  t$  Mf90»7itfj  kuI  hetvapxn^ii^  'ArroiyA), 
ituy^>.uyu;  rt  ^oTiTidztg  ^kmavt^  xolI  K»iaetpt  is  eiXAijAot;;  tTrcp^tAtvn,  »«i 
oTpctrviyo;    d'jrt^tij^fifi    '2vpicig    v'r    'AyrA)y/ov,    »«ei   orpetTtiyuit    %ri 
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died  during  his  governorship,  but  was,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  coins,  alive  at  least  in  b.c.  33  (Drumann, 
CfeschicTUe  Boms,  iL  106),  Noris,  Cenot  Pison.  p.  286  ;  Schop- 
flin,  p.  477,  and  others  correctly  place  his  term  as  governor 
in  the  period  of  the  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian. 
Compare  also  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii  105  f. ;  Borghesi, 
Oeuvres,  iL  92  flf. ;  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  n.  581.  The  coins  in 
Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  ripublique  romaine,  t,  i  1885,  p. 
304  sq. 

Antony  was  meanwhile  becoming  more  and  more  enslaved 
by  the  caresses  of  Cleopatra,  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  promise  Roman  provinces  to  her  and  to  her 
children.  Thus  Cleopatra  obtained,  among  others,  Code- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  as  far  as  Eleutherus,  with  the  exception  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  portions  of  Judea  and  Arabia,  which  were 
taken  away  from  their  kings  Herod  and  Malchus,  and,  finally, 
a  part  of  Iturea,  the  king  of  which,  Lysanias,  had  been  slain 
(Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  8,  4.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  18. 
5 ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32 ;  Plutarch,  ArUonius,  36.  On  the 
time  at  which  these  donations  were  made,  see  below  at  §  15). 
Cleopatra's  son,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  borne  to  Antony, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  obtained  Syria  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Phoenicia,  wliile  Coele-Syria  continued  the 
portion  of  his  mother  (so  Plutarch,  Antonms,  54 ;  compare 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  41).  See  generally,  Mommsen,  Bes  gestae 
divi  Augusti,  2  Aufl.  p.  118. — These  donations  were  not 
indeed  confirmed  by  the  senate  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  41).  And 
the  glory  of  Antony  soon  came  to  an  end.  After  the  last 
Armenian  campaign  of  B.C.  33  he  went  to  Greece.  While 
he  was  there  in  B.c.  32  the  war  between  him  and  Octavian 
broke  out,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  battle  of  Actium 
of  2nd  September  B.c.  31,  the  power  of  Antony  was  finally 
and  completely  overthrown. 
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II.  The  Period  of  the  Empire,  B.a  30-aj).  70. 
1.  Octavianus  Augustus^  B.C.  30-19^A  August  A.D.  14. 

Q,  Didius,  B.a  30. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Antony  fled  to  Egypt. 
Octavian  pursued  him,  but  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  season,  to  pass  the  winter  in  Samos  (Suetonius, 
Augustus,  17).  It  was  not  until  the  year  B.C.  30  that  he 
made  a  land  journey  through  Asia  and  Syria  (Asiae  Syriaeque 
circuitu  Aegyptum  petit,  Suetonius,  Augustus,  17)  to  Egypt, 
where,  on  1st  August  B.c.  30,  before  the  gates  of  Alexandria, 
he  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  Antony  was  beaten,  while  at 
the  same  time  his  fleet  went  over  to  Octavian.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took  away  their  own 
lives,  and  Octavian  became  supreme  and  absolute  sovereign 
over  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  empire  (Dio  Cassias,  IL  1-14 ; 
"Phxtaxch,  Antonitcs,  69-86.  Compare  Clinton,  (id  ann.  30; 
Fischer,  Zeittafeln,  p.  370  f.). 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  from  September  b.c.  31 
to  August  B.C.  30,  a  certain  Q.  Didius  is  said  to  have  been 
governor  of  Syria.  He  incited  the  Arab  tribes  to  bum  the 
ships  which  had  been  built  for  Antony  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  prevented  the  gladiators,  who  sought  to  proceed  from 
Cyzicus  to  the  aid  of  Antony,  from  passing  over  into  Egypt, 
in  which  King  Herod  also  lent  him  assistance  (Dio  Cassius, 
li.  7 ;  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xv.  6.  7). — It  seems  that  this  Didius 
had  been  appointed  by  Antony;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  when  he  saw  that  the  cause  of  Antony  was  lost,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Octavian. 

Toward  the  end  of  B.c.  30  Octavian  returned  back  again 
from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  now  for  the  flrst  time  had  affairs 
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there  thoroughly  well  arranged  (Die  Cassius,  IL  18).  The 
winter  of  b.c.  30-29  was  spent  by  Octavian  in  Asia. 

M,  Messala  Corvinus,  B.C.  29. 

Those  gladiators  whom  Didius  had  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  were  driven  about  into  various 
places,  and  ultimately  slain  by  Messala,  i.e.  M.  Messala 
Corvinus,  consul  of  the  year  B.C.  31  (Dio  Cassius,  IL  7). 
Messala  must  therefore  have  been  governor  of  Syria  after 
Didius. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero,  B.C.  28(?). 

From  Appian,  Civ,  iv.  51,  we  know  that  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
the  son  of  the  great  orator,  after  he  had  held  the  office  of 
consul  for  the  year  B.C.  30,  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 
But  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  said  about  the  time  of  his 
administration.  Schopflin,  p.  478,  and  Zumpt,  ii.  74  sq., 
make  him  follow  immediately  after  Messala.  Mommsen 
was  formerly  disposed  to  set  him  down  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  year  741  A.U.,  or  B.C.  13  (Ees  gestae  divi  Aiigusti, 
1  Aufl.  p.  114  f.),  but  now  leaves  the  date  of  his  governor- 
ship undetermined  (Res  gestae,  2  Aufl.  p.  165).  The  words 
of  Appian  are  at  least  favourable  to  the  view  of  Schopflin 
and  Zumpt.^*  The  inscription  on  which  Cicero  is  men- 
tioned as  governor  of  Syria  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lot,  n.  572)  has 
now  been  proved  to  be  not  genuine  {Corp,  Inscr,  Lai,  t.  x. 
falsae  n.  704 '^;  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  p.  165, 

npiu  rt  iv6vi  ei'x-i^nvt  kolI  vvotrav  ov  xoXu  vrnpoif  Kotl  ^vpietg  arpetTny6». — 
Augustus  had  now  the  opportunity  of  making  up  to  the  eon  for  the 
wrong  done  to  his  father,  and  he  sought  to  do  so  as  soon  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  He  would  therefore  give  him  a  province  as  soon 
as  he  could  after  his  consulship,  and  not  allow  seventeen  yeai*8  or  more 
to  pass. 
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note). — Compare    generally,  Drumann,   Geschichie   Boms,  vi, 
711-719;  Pauly's  EeaUEncyclop,  vL  2.  2232  ff.). 

In  B.C.  27  the  well-known  partition  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vinces between  Augustus  and  the  senate  was  carried  out. 
Augustus  had  hitherto  administered  all  the  provinces  through 
his  legates.  But  now  he  gave  a  part  of  them  back  to  the 
senate,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  more  important,  that 
is,  those  which  were  most  difficult  to  manage.  Among  the 
latter  was  Syria,  which  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  provinces,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
attacks  which  were  constantly  threatened  on  its  eastern 
frontier,  could  not  be  left  without  a  strong  military  guard.^^ 

^*  Compare  on  this  partition  of  the  provinces,  especially  Dio  Cassiue, 
liii.  12 ;  also  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840 ;  Suetonius,  AugustuSy  47. — The  more 
important  modifications  which  Augustus,  partly  now  and  partly  at  a  later 
period  (according  to  Fischer,  R&m,  ZeUtafeln^  p.  380,  with  reference  to 
the  Western  Provinces  in  b.c.  27-24,  with  reference  to  the  Eastern 
Provinces  in  B.O.  22-19),  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  are  essentially  as  follows  (compare  especially,  Dio  Cassius, 
liii.  13-15 ;  Marquardt,  Rbmische  Staatsverwaltungy  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufl.  1881, 
pp.  543-557;  and  Mommscn,  RdmischeB  StaaUrechty  1  Aufl.  ii.  1.  217-246; 
comp.  also  i.  303-308)  :— 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  senatorial  provinces.  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes :  into  those  that  were  administered  by  such  as  had  been 
consuls,  and  into  those  that  were  administered  by  such  as  had  been 
praetors.  Only  Africa  and  Asia  were  consular  provinces,  all  the  rest 
were  praetorian. — All  governors,  even  if  but  for  a  year,  were  chosen  by 
lot.  The  lez  Pompeia  of  B.c.  52,  however,  required  that  at  least  five 
years  should  elapse  between  their  holding  of  the  office  in  the  capital 
and  their  departure  to  their  province.  The  interval  was  frequently 
longer. — The  two  consuls  to  whose  turn  the  appointments  came  then  cast 
lots  for  the  two  consular  provinces,  Africa  and  Asia  (those  to  whom  the 
appointments  fell  were  not  always  the  oldest  consuls ;  see  Zippel,  Die 
Losung  der  konsularUchen  Prohmsuln  in  der  friiheren  Kaiserzeit,  Konigs- 
berg,  Progr.  1883). — In  like  manner  the  praetors  chosen  for  provincial 
appointments  cast  lots  for  praetorian  provinces  (particulars  in  regard  to 
them,  however,  are  not  certainly  known). — The  governors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces  had  aU  the  title  of  proconsuls,  whether  they  had  before 
been  consuls  or  only  praetors ;  but  the  pi*oconsuIs  of  Africa  and  Asia 
had  twelve  lictors,  the  others  only  six. — None  of  the  governors  of  sena- 
torial provinces   had  an  army  at  their  command,  but  only  a  small 
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Varro,  down  to  B.C.  23. 

Immediately  before  Agrippa  liad  been  sent  to  the  East 
{in  B.C.  23),  a  certain  Varro  is  spoken  of  as  governor  of  Syria  i 
(JosepbuB,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  1 ;  Wan  of  the  Jews,  i  20.  4). 
Whether  this  was  one  of  the  otherwise  well-known  bearers  of  ' 
that  name  can  no  longer  be  determined.  It  is  equally  uncer- 
tain when  he  first  went  to  Syria. — Zumpt,  Conimenit.  epigr. 
ii.  75—78,  identifies  our  Varro  witli  the  Terentius  Varro 
referred  to  by  Dio  Cassius,  hii.  25,  and  Strabo,  iv.  6.  7, 
p.  205,  who  in  B.C.  25,  as  legate  of  Augustus,  subdued  the 
Salassi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Zumpt's  conjecture,  died  in  B.c.  24.  Zumpt  therefore 
assigns  his  administration  of  Syria  to  the  years  B.C.  28—26." 

<;arriBon  EufScieut  for  the  purpose  of  maintniniiig  order.    An  excepti< 
was  luiuk  only  in  the  case  of  Africa,  where  a  legion  was  stationed, 
which,  however,  wos  aubsequeutly  put  under  the  charge  of  the  legate 
Nuniiditi. 

(ft)  In  regard  to  the  imperial  provinces.  They,  too,  were  divided  into, 
those  administered  hy  such  as  had  hecD  conauls  and  those  adminvi 
atercd  by  such  as  had  been  praetors,  and,  besidea,  there  wen 
were  administered  by  simple  knights. — All  the  goTemors  were  nominat 
independently  by  the  emperor,  on  whose  pleasure  it  depended  solely  hoi 
long  their  term  of  office  ehould  be. — The  governors  of  consalar  provinceo 
(U>  which  also  Syria  belonged),  as  well  aa  those  of  praetorian  provincea, 
were  called  legati  Augmti  pro  praetore  (Dio  Cassiua,  liiL  13 ;  tovi  H  hip»yt 
iri  Ti  ixuTOu  nlfiiaitu  ital  rpujituTcis  bbtoD  diTiaTfttriviVS  rf  rfj*- 

fii^iaiui,  K&t  in  Ttit  ivuTniKiriii  Sai,  iirraSi.  Among  the  iuecripUoiu 
isfound:  LEG  ■  AVG  ■  PR  •  PR  ■  On  later  wodificationsof  this  nile,«o 
WaddingUin,  /naripJMnu  dt  la  Syne,  Explanations  to  Kos.  2212  and 
2602),  and  all  of  them  had  five  lictors  (not  eix,  as  fornierly  was  suppose^. 
on  llie  ground  of  a  false  reading  of  Dio  Cassius ;  see  agninat  that,  Moi 
sen,  Staatmclil,  i.  303  ;  Marquardt,  S<ia,tKrrviaU«,ng,  i.  560). — As  dtsti 
guiahcd  Irom  govemota  of  the  aenatorial  provinces,  and  to  indicst 
their  military  authority,  they  liod  the  jiaiudamentuin,  and  wore  ft 
sword. 

"  In  the  blank  that  has  hitherto  eiisted  between  Van'o  and  Agrippa, 
Zumpt  places  C.  Sentius  Satuminus.    But  inasmuch  as  Zumpt  makes  tW 
Tiburtine  inscription  (see  below,  under  Quirinius)  refer  to  Satuminus,  ■" 
assumes  for  that  officer  two  separate  terms  in  the  governorship  of  S^ 
of  which  the  first  embraced  the  years  ac.  2G-23. 


3of  ^H 

nto^^l 
inv^^^l 
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But  Josephus  affirms  decidedly  that  oup  Varro  was  still  in 
Syria  when  Augustus  gifted  to  Herod  the  district  of  Trach- 
onitis,'^  which  Zumpt  correctly  places  at  the  end  of  b.c.  24 
or  beginning  of  b,c.  23,  Varro  must  then  have  been  still  in 
Syria,  and  so  cannot  be  identical  with  that  Terentius  Varro. 
— On  the  other  hand,  Mommsen's  view  (Bes  gestae,  p.  165  sq^,), 
that  Varro  may  have  been  a  legate  of  Agrippa,  is  also 
improbable ;  for  Josephus  places  Varro  in  the  period  preceding 
that  of  Agrippa's  stay  in  the  East. 


M.  Agrippa,  B.C.  23-13. 

In  B,c.  23  Augustus  sent  M.  Agrippa,  his  trusted  friend 
and  counsellor,  who  soon  after,  in  b,c.  21,  became  his  son-in- 
law,  to  Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32).  Josephus  describes  him 
as  "  the  representative  of  Caesar  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Ionian  Sea"  (j^Md'j,  xv.  10.  2:  rmv  iripap  'lovtov  StaSo^os 
Kaiaapi).  He  had  therefore  evidently  very  extensive  powers 
— more  than  an  ordinary  Icgnlus  Caesaris.  According  to 
Josephus,  Aniij.  xvi.  3.  3,  he  held  this  position  (the  BioiierjaK 
rav  eVt  ti}?  'Atriai)  for  ten  years,  that  is,  down  to  B.C.  1 3. — 
Agrippa  did  not,  indeed,  go  to  Syria  in  b.c.  23,  but  waited 
&om  B.C.  23  to  B.C,  21  in  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
and  then  returned  to  Rome  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32,  liv,  6 ; 
Saetovias,  Augustus,  66;  comp,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  2; 
Fischer,  Bihn.  Zcitta/dn,  pp.  388,  392).  Then  he  was  engaged 
for  five  years  in  the  West,  and  did  not  again  go  to  the  East 
till  Kc.  17  or  16,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  13  (Dio 
Cassius,  liv.  19,  24,  28  ;  Josephus,  AtiHq.  itVi  2,  1-3.  3,  firi.  ; 
Fischer,  Kdrn.  ZciUofdn,  pp.  402-408).  He  was  therefore  by 
no  means  during  the  ten  years  always  even  in  the  East,  let 

"  AngnBtns  eommaaded  Varro  to  root  out  the  robber  bands  of  Tracli- 
onilis,  nod  at  the  Mme  time  gave  the  government  of  the  dutrict  to  Herod, 
Compare  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10,  1  ;  Kdiaat  li  durfxtirruf  roi^at  drri- 
yf»^it  iifXtit  Tit  %})rrilfm,  t%»  if  xf'P^*  '  ^^^  ■r/iaQiiiiifui. 
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alone  in  Syria.  But  since,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mommsen, 
Agrippa's  position  was  more  that  of  a  collega  minor  than  that 
of  an  adjutor  (Res  gestae,  p.  164),  he  could  discharge  his 
oflBcial  duties  in  absentia  by  means  of  legates,  and  so  indeed 
he  actually  did  send  his  legates  in  B.C.  23  from  Lesbos  (jov^ 
viroaTpaTiiyov^,  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32)  to  Syria.  He  is  there- 
fore during  this  period,  at  least  during  B.c.  23-21  and  B.C. 
17-13,  to  be  regarded  as  governor  of  Syria.^* 

During  the  period  B.C.  21—19  occurred  the  two  years'  visit 
of  Augustus  to  the  East  (Dio  Cassius,  liv.  7-10;  Fischer, 
Edm,  Zeiitafeln,  pp.  392-396.  Comp.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv. 
10.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  120.  4). 

if.  Titius,  about  B.C.  10. 

About  the  time  when  Herod  made  his  third  journey  to 
Eome  (probably  in  B.C.  10 ;  see  below  at  §  15,  the  Chronology 
of  Herod),  M.  Titius  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  6).  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  31. — 
Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  about  the  date  of  his 
administration.  Compare  regarding  him,  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  28, 
p.  748;  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  div.  Aug.  p.  166;  Pauly's 
Real'Encyclop.  vL  2.  2011  f. 

C.  Sentitis  Satuminus,  B.C.  9—6. 

Titius  was  succeeded  by  Sentius  Satuminus  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xvL  9.  1),  who  had  held  the  oflBce  of  consul  in  B.C.  19. 
Josephus  names  alongside  of  him  also  Yolumnius  as  Kaiaapo^ 
r)y€/x(op.     But  Volumnius  must  certainly  have  been  subor- 

^3  Mommsen  (Res  gestae,  pp.  163-165)  regards  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  as  inaccurate  to  this  extent,  that  Agrippa  was 
clothed  with  a  sort  of  regency  for  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  West  no  less 
than  for  the  East  Yet  even  Mommsen  admits  that  Agrippa  exercised 
this  oflQce  of  regency  at  the  Lidding  of  the  emperor  and  in  the  place  of 
im])erial  legates,  sometimes  in  the  East,  sometimes  in  the  West.  So 
far  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  not  wholly  unjustifiable  (aliquatenus 
excusatur). 
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dinate  to  Saturninus,  since  the  supreme  command  in  a  province 
was  always  in  one  hand.  Sentius  Satuminus  is  also  referred 
to  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  8,  11.  3 ;  xvil  1.  1,  2.  1,  3.  2. 

P.  QuiTictilius  Varus,  B.c.  6-4. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Satuminus  was  Quinctilius 
Varus  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  2),  consul  in  B.c.  13,  who  at 
a  subsequent  period  undertook  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  Germany.  From  evidence  afforded  by  the  coins  (as 
shown  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet.  iiL  275 ;  Miounet,  v.  156),  it 
is  proved  that  Varus  was  governor  of  Syria  in  the  years  25,  26, 
2  7  of  the  oeraActiaca.  The  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  aeraAdiaca, 
as  that  era  begins  with  2nd  September  b.c.  31,  extends  from 
autumn  B.C.  7  to  autumn  B.C.  6.  Varus  must  therefore  have 
gone  to  Syria  at  least  before  autumn  b.c.  6  ;  but  he  remained 
there  till  after  the  death  of  Herod  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xvii  9. 
3,  10.  1,  10.  9,  11.  1),  i,e.  till  the  summer  of  B.c.  4,  or  longer. 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  also,  Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  166. 

P.  Sulpicius  QuirinivjS,  B.a  3-2  (?). 

During  the  period  B.c.  3-2  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
about  any  governor  of  Syria.  But  it  may  be  concluded  with 
a  fair  amount  of  probability  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  that 
about  this  time  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  consul  in  b.c.  12,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria.  Tacitus  in  the  Annals,  iii 
48,  expressly  records  the  death  of  Quirinius  in  A.D.  21  (coss. 
Tiber,  iv.,  Drus,  ii),  and  on  that  occasion  gives  the  following 
account  of  him :  Consulaium  sub  divo  Augusta,  mox  expugnatis 
per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis  insignia  triumphi  adeptus, 
datusque  rector  Oaio  Caesari  Armeniam  optinenti.^  Strabo, 
xii.  6.  5,  p.  569,  tells  the  story  of  the  war  with  the  Homona- 
densians  in  the  following  words :  *Eiceivov^  he  (tov9  'Ofiopa- 

2®  The  following  words :  Tiberium  .  .  .  coluerai,  are,  according  to 
Mommsen,  JRes  gestae^  p.  174  sq.,  to  be  connected,  not  with  what  goee 
before,  but  with  what  follows. 
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Sem)  Kvptpioi;  i^ewopG^ve  Xi/i^  xal  TerpaKiaj^Alow  avSpav 
i^<oyp7]a-e  Kot  awipictafp  elt  tA?  £77^5  TToXets,  t^c  Se  ypapav 
d-jreXiTreu  epjj/iov  Tmv  ev  aKfiy.  Quirinius  therefore  had 
previously  conquered  the  Homonadensiana,  on  account  of 
whicli  the  honour  of  a  triumph  had  been  accorded  him,  and  this 
indeed  took  place  after  his  consulship  in  b.c.  12,  but  before  hs 
had  been  appointed  by  C.  Caesar,  his  counsellor,  on  his  arrival 
in  Armenia  in  a.d.  3  (Fischer,  Rom.  Zeiltafdn,  p.  430).  But  a 
war  could  not  at  any  time  be  carried  on  except  by  the  governor 
of  that  province  in  which  or  from  which  the  war  was  being 
conducted.  Quirinius  must  therefore  have  been  then  govemoi 
of  that  province  to  which  the  Homonadensiana  belonged,  or 
from  which  the  war  against  them  proceeded.  Seeing  that  the 
Homonadensinns  occupied  the  Taurus  Mountains,  we  might 
have  to  do  with  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Famphylia,  Gtalatia, 
Cilicia,  Syria.  But  of  these  the  first  three  must  be  at  once 
set  aside,  because  they  had  no  legions,  so  that  their  govenior3 
could  not  carry  on  a  war.*'  And  further,  Cilicia  was  probably 
at  that  time  only  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria  (and  wit 
this  agrees  the  judgments  of  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr.  ii.  95- 
Othivt^ahr  Christi,  pp.  57-61  j  and  Mommsen,  Ees  gesti 
p.  172  sq.),  at  least  it  was,  as  also  Famphylia  and  Galatia 
were,  no  consular  province,  whereas  Quirinins  led  the  war 
against  the  Homonadensians  as  one  who  had  been  consuL 
Now,  one  who  had  been  a  consul  was  never  sent  to  a  prae- 
torian province,  which  was  administered  by  one  who  had 
been  a  praetor.  The  only  conclusion  then  that  remains  is  that 
Quirinius  at  the  time  of  that  war  with  the  Homonadensians 
was  governor  of  Syria."     But  since  this  governorship  belongs 

*'  Compare  in  reference  to  Asia,  also  JoBephus,  Wari  o/t'MJmi^u.18.  4 
(ed.  Bekker,  v.  184.  1-2). 

"  In  what  relation  the  Homonaiieiuiane  etood  to  the  Roro&ns  befom 
their  tonquest  by  QuiriniuB  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  for  our  object 
it  ii  of  no  importance.  They  probably  stood  even  berore  that  time  ond^ 
the  suzeninty  of  the  governor  of  Cilicia  ttip.  Syria,  if  m  may  unuiM 


I 
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to  the  period  before  the  year  a.d.  3,  that  is,  to  the  period 
before  he  had  been  appointed  counsellor  to  C.  Caesar  in 
Armenia,  it  cannot  be  identical  with  the  one  of  A.D.  6,  referred 
to  by  Josephus.  The  only  date,  therefore,  that  we  can  assign 
to  it  is  the  interval  between  Varus  and  0.  Caesar,  that  is, 
B.C.  3-2.28 

It  is  wholly  on  this  combination,  in  regard  to  which  Zumpt, 
CommentL  epigr.  ii  90—98;  Oeburtfifakr  Christi,  pp.  43-62; 
and  Mommsen,  lies  gestae  div.  Aug.  p.  172  sq.,  are  thoroughly 
agreed  that  the  assumption  of  an  earlier  governorship  than 
that  of  A.D.  6,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  is  based  (for  a  full 
statement  of  Zumpt's  theory,  see  note  in  Wieseler,  Chrono- 
logical Synopsis,  pp.  129-135).  For  the  inscription,  which 
some  have  sought  to  make  use  of  in  this  question,  cannot 
prove  anything  material  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  does, 
indeed,  prove  that  the  individual  to  whom  it  refers  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria.^  But  whether  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
Quirinius  is  open  to  question,  since  the  name  is  not  given  in 
the  inscription.  The  main  ground  upon  which  Mommsen  and 
others  have  referred  it  to  Quirinius  is  just  that  they  regard 
the  fact  of  Quirinius  having  been  twice  governor  to  be  proved 

that  the  former  was  part  of  the  latter.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
Quirinius  carried  on  the  war  against  it  from  Syria,  and  as  the  governor  of 
Syria. 

*•  During  the  period  between  Agrippa  and  Titius,  if  indeed  there  wa» 
an  interval  between  the  two,  this  war  could  not  have  taken  place ;  because, 
at  least  as  a  rule,  the  imperial  provinces  also  were  apportioned  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  administration  of  the  civic  office,  in  this  case  the 
consulship. 

^^  Yet  even  this  may  be  doubted.  See  Strauss,  Die  Ualhen  und  die 
Ganzen,  p.  75  f.  Wieseler,  BeitrUge  zur  richtigen  Wurdigung  der  Ew. 
p.  41  f.  Bud.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeiieckrift  fur  mssenschaftL  Theologie,  1880, 
pp.  98-114 — The  last-named  especially  seeks  to  show  that  the  itervm  is  to 
be  connected  only  with  leg,  pr,  pr,  divi  Augtuti^  and  can  accordingly  only 
mean  that  the  person  referred  to,  when  he  became  a  second  time  legatui 
AugtuH,  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Syria.  See  in  opposition, 
to  this,  Mommsen,  Bes  geitae,  p.  162. 

DIV.  L  VOL.  L  Z 
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from  other  sources,  that  is,  from  Tacitus  and  Josephus.  The 
theory  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor  of  Syria  is  not 
therefore  to  be  based  upon  the  inscription,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  application  of  the  inscription  to  Quirinius  is 
based  upon  the  proof,  elsewhere  obtained,  that  he  held  the 
governorship  a  second  time.^ 

C.  Caesar,  B.C.  1-A.D.  4  (?). 

In  the  year  b.c.  1,  that  is,  A.U.C.  753,  Augustus  sent  his 
grandson,  C.  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  now  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  East,  in  order  to  compel  the  Farthians 
and  Armenians,  who  refused  any  longer  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  Eome,  again  to  yield  submission.  Caesar  went 
first  of  all  to  Egypt,  then,  probably,  still  before  the  end  of 

**  The  inscription  was  found  in  A-D.  1764  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tibur,  and  in  A.D.  1765  was  published  for  the  first  time.  Sanclemente 
{De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  1793,  pp.  414-426)  applied  it  to  Quirinius. 
He  was  followed  in  this  by  Borghesi,  Henzen,  Nipperdey,  Bergmann, 
Mommsen,  Geriach.  On  the  other  hand,  Zumpt  {CommerUt.  epi^r,  iL 
109-125  ;  GeburUjahr  Christi,  pp.  72-89)  refers  it  to  C.  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus.  Zumpt  founds  his  refusal  to  apply  it  to  Quirinius  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  proconsul  for  Africa  (Commentt,  epigr.  ii  115  sq. ; 
Gtburtsjahr  Chritti,  pp.  80-83).  Mommsen  contests  this,  and  endeavours, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  Sentius  Satuminus  was  proconsul  for 
Africa  {Res  gestae  div,  Aug.  pp.  168,  170  sq.).  This  latter  statement  would 
tell  decidedly  against  Satuminus,  the  former  against  Quirinius,  seeing 
that  one  and  the  same  person  could  never  be  proconsul  for  Africa  and 
for  Asia  (see  above,  p.  347^  the  latter  of  which  offices  the  person  referred 
to  in  the  inscription  held.  We  must  therefore  still  leave  the  question 
here  raised  in  suspensoy  but  give  in  full  the  half  of  the  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (see  the  whole  of  it  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lot,  t.  xiv.  n.  3613),  with  the 
words  and  letters  supplied  by  Mommsen : — 

helium  gessit  cum         gente  homonaden- 

tium  quae  interfecerat  amyrUam 

rEGEM  •  QVA  •  REDACTA  •  IN  •  FOTestatem  imp.  caesaria 

AVGVSTI  •  POPVLIQVE  •  ROMANI  •  SENATV*        dis  imm^nialibus 
SVPPLICATIONES  •  BINAS  •  OB  •  RES  •  FROSFere  ab  eo  gestas  et 
IPSI  •        ORNAMENTA         •         TRIVMPHaiia        decreuit 

PRO  •  CONSVL  •  ASIAM  •  PROVINCIAM  •  OFtinuU  legatus  pr,  pr. 
DIVI  •  AVGVSTI  •  tTERVM  •  SYRIAM  •  ET  •  TRoenicm  optinuit. 
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the  year  B.C,  1,  to  Syria,  without,  however,  entering  Palestine 
{Suetonius,  ^M^.  93),  There  he  remained  probably  during 
the  year  a.d.  1,  and  then  went  onward  against  the  PartUians 
in  A.D.  2,  and  against  the  Armenians  in  a.d.  3.  After  he 
had  succeeded  in  putting  matters  right,  Augustus  called  him 
back  to  Eonie.  But  he  died  on  his  homeward  journey,  on 
^Ist  February  a.d.  4,  at  Limyra  in  Lycia  (Zonaras,  x.  36; 
Bio  Cassias,  Iv.  10a,  where  he  introduces  a  quotation  from 
Xiphilinus;  Velleiua  Paterculus,  ii.  101-102 ;  Tacitus, 
Annah.  i.  3.  The  date  of  the  death  according  to  the 
Cenotaphium  Pisanuvi.  Compare,  Clinton,  ad  ann.  B.C.  1— 
A.D,  4,  Fischer,  Jiom.  Zeittafcin,  pp.  426—431). — According 
to  Zonaras,  x.  36,  C.  Caesar  had  proconsular  authority  (rrjv 
e^ovaiav  avT^  Trjv  dvOvTrarov  eStoKev) ;  according  to  Orosius, 
vii.  3, he  waa  sent  ad  ordinandas  Aegypti  Syriaequc  jrrovincias; 
according  to  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  1 2,  he  waa  Orienli  praeposUtis. 
He  must  therefore  have  held  during  this  period  the  adniini- 
Btration  of  Syria.     Compare  Mommscn,  lies  gestae,  p.  165. 

Znmpt,  GeiniTtsjali.r  Christi,  pp.  32-40,  decidedly  opposes 
this  ^new,  because  he  assumes  tliat,  in  addition  to  C,  Caesar, 
ordinary  k^ati  Augusti  were  also  then  present  in  the  imperial 
provinces,  only  that  Caesar  had  the  right  of  independent 
action,  having  authority  wherever  he  went  superior  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  concerned.  Zumpt  depends  for 
support  to  this  opinion  mainly  upon  the  fact  that,  if  the  case 
were  otherwise,  Augustus  would  liave  renounced  all  power  in 
the  East,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed.  But  this  argument 
will  not  by  any  means  stand  the  test;  for  then  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that,  besides  Agrippa,  ordinary  legati  Cacsaria 
were  also  to  be  found  in  the  provinces,  which,  however, 
oven  Zumpt  does  not  assume.  In  favour  of  Mommsen's 
theory  (which  had  previously  been  for  the  most  part  set 
forth  by  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  and  by  Schbpflin)  is  to 
some  extent  the  circumstance  that  no  kgati  Avgasfi  of  that 
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• 

period  are  known  to  us,  although,  considering  the  scantiness 
of  our  information,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
conclusive ;  and  also,  and  much  more  decidedly,  the  testimony 
of  Orosius,  vii.  3,  that  0.  Caesar  had  been  sent  ad  ordinandas 
Aegypti  Syriaeqtce  pravincias.  One  cannot  see  why  Augustus 
should  have  assigned  to  him  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  if  there  had  been  already  at  that  very  time 
imperial  legates  in  those  provinces.^* 

Apart  from  these  points,  the  positive  conjectures  of  Zumpt 
about  the  legates  of  Syria  during  that  period  are  extremely 
hazardous.  He  assumes  that  the  counsellors  (rcdorcs) 
appointed  for  the  youthful  Caesar  were  always  at  the  same 
time  governors  of  Syria.  Such  rectores  were,  according  to 
Zumpt,  first  of  all  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iii. 
48);  after  him,  M.  LoUius  (Suetonius,  Tiberius,  12) ;  and 
last  of  all,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus  (Velleius  Paterculus,  il 
102).  Compare  Zumpt,  Commentt,  epigr.  ii.  98-104, 107  sq. ; 
Oeburts/ahr  Christi,  pp.  40—43,  62-71. — But  Quirinius  was 
counsellor  of  Caesar  certainly  not  before,  but  after  Lollius, 
viz.  in  A.D.  3,  when  Caesar  was  already  in  Armenia  (Tacitus^ 
Annals,  iii.  48 :  datusque  rector  Gaio  Caesari  Armeniam 
optinenti),  Lollius  having  meanwhile  died  during  the  Parthian 
campaign  in  a,d.  2  (Velleius  Paterculus,  iL  102).  Compare 
Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  pp.  173—175.  On  the  chronology, 
Fischer,  RQm.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  428—430. — It  is  particularly 
questionable  whether  Censorinus  ought  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  rectores  at  all.  He  is  at  least  never  expressly  named  aa 
such. ' — And,  finally,  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  without  sup- 

*•  Under  Genuanicus  (see  under  date  a.d.  17-19)  such  a  state  of  matters 
did  indeed  find  place.  But  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  parallel  case, 
because  the  jealous,  suspicious  Tiberius  sought  to  paralyze  the  power  of 
Qernianicus  by  his  legates,  whereas  Augustus  had  no  such  reason  for 
acting  so. 

'^  The  whole  passage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  102,  runs  as  follows : 
''Quo  tempore  M.  LoUi,  quern  veluti  moderatorem  juventae  fili  sui 
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port,  that  these  redores  were  at  the  same  time  governors  of 
Syria. 

Z.  Voltisitcs  Sattcminus,  A.D.  4—5. 

Consul  suffectiis  in  B.C.  12. — From  a  coin  we  know  that  he 
was  governor  of  Syria  in  the  year  35  of  the  Actian  era^  which 
corresponds  to  autumn  757—758  a.u.c,  or  A.D.  4-5  (Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii  275  sq. ;  Mionnet,  v.  156). 

P.  Salpicius  Quirinius,  A.D.  6  ff. 

After  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  ethnarch  of  Judea,  in 
A.D.  6,  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  went  to  Syria,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  took  the  census  in  Judea  (Josephus,  Antiq. 
xvii.  13.  5;  xviiL  1.  1,2.  1).  How  long  he  continued 
governor  of  Syria  cannot  be  determined. — Reference  is  made 
to  his  operations  in  Syria  in  an  inscription  which  was  long 
regarded  as  ungenuiue,  but  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
undoubtedly  genuine  by  the  discovery  of  the  second  half  of 
it  in  the  original  (see  especially,  Mommsen,  Ephemeris  epi- 
graphica,  vol.  iv.  1881,  pp.  537—542;  also,  Lecoultre,  Be 
ccnsu  Quiriniano,  Lausannae  1883,  pp.  48—51;  a  facsimile 
of  the  restored  piece  in  De  Rossi,  Ballettino  di  archeologia 
cristiana,  1880,  tav.  ix.,  comp.  p.  174). — On  the  inscription 
one  Q.  Aemilius  Q.  or  PaL  Secundus  says  of  himself  among 
other  things :  jussu  Quirini  censum  egi  Apamenae  dvitatis 
millium  homin(um)  dvium  CXVII.  Idem  missu  Quirini 
adversus  Ituraeos  in  Lihano  monte  castellum  eorum  cepi. 

Augustus  esse  voluerat,  perfida  et  plena  subdoli  ac  versuti  animi  consilia, 
per  Parthum  indicata  Caesari,  fama  volgavit  Cujus  mors  intra  paucos 
dies  fortuita  an  voluntaria  fuerit  ignoro.  Sed  quam  hunc  decessisse 
laetati  homines,  tarn  paolo  post  obisse  Censorinum  in  iisdem  provinciis 
graviter  tulit  civitas,  virum  demerendis  hominibus  genitum." — The  words 
'4n  iisdem  provinciis"  are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  suppositions  that 
Censorinus  had  the  same  office  as  Lollius. 
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Q.  CaeciliuLs  Creticus  Silanus,  A.D.  11-17. 

Consul  in  a.d.  7. — ^That  he  went  to  Syria  as  governor  at 
the  latest  in  A.D.  11,  is  proved  by  a  coin  of  the  year  41  of 
the  Actian  era,  that  is,  autumn  763-764  A.U.C.,  or  a.d.  10-11 
(so  Sanclemente,  p.  348).  Other  coins  for  the  years  42, 
43,  44,  45,  47  of  the  Actian  era  were  given  by  Eckhel, 
Doctr,  Num.  iii.  276;  Mionnet,  v.  156-159.  The  latest  of 
these  coins,  that  of  the  year  47  of  the  Actian  era,  belongs  to 
A,D.  16—17.  In  accordance  with  this,  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  43, 
records  the  recall  of  Silanus  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  17. — Com- 
pare also,  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  4;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviil  2.  4; 
Mommsen,  lies  gestae,  p.  166. 

2.  Tiberius,  19th  Aug.  A.D.  14-16^A  March  A.D.  37. 

Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  AJ>.  17-19. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1 7,  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
Tiberius  sent  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Germanicus  to  the 
East  that  he  might  look  to  the  settlement  of  various  matters. 
He  obtained  higher  powers  than  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  which  he  went  (decreto  patrum  permissae  Germanico 
provinciae  qtuie  mart  dividuntur,  majusqiie  imperium,  quoquo 
adisset,  quam  its  qui  sorte  aut  missu  principis  ohtinerent. 
Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  43).  At  the  same  time  Silanus  was 
recalled,  and  in  his  place  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  in  the 
year  B.c.  7,  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  unbending  character  (ingenio  violentus  et  obscquii 
ignarus,  Tacitus,  Annals,  iL  43). 

Germanicus  went  first  of  all  to  Greece,  where  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  A.D.  18  he  entered  on  his  second 
consulship.  He  then  passed  over  to  Byzantium  and  then 
to  Troy,  and  proceeded  west  along  the  Ionian  coast  to 
Ehodes,  and  from  thence  to  Armenia.  After  he  had  put 
matters  there  to  rights,  he  went  to  Syria,  where  Piso  had 
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already  arrived  before  him  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  53-57).** 
Owing  to  the  violent  character  of  Piso,  hostilities  between 
them  could  not  long  be  avoided.  Yet  these  outbursts  had  at 
first  no  ulterior  consequences  (Tacitus,  Annah,  ii  57-58). 
In  the  year  a.d.  19  Germanicus  undertook  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  chiefly  to  inquire  into  the  antiquities  of  that  country 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  59-61).  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
Syria  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  9th  Oct.  A.D.  19.  Common 
report  charged  his  death  upon  Piso  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii,  69— 
73  ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  i.  p.  4).  Even  before  the  death 
of  Germanicus  occurred,  Piso  had  quitted  Syria,  having  been 
commanded  by  Germanicus  to  leave  the  province  (Tacitus, 
Annals,  ii.  70). 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus,  a.d.  19—21. 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus  his  generals  transferred  the 
supreme  command  to  Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus,  consul  in  a,d.  4 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  74).  But  Piso,  on  his  return  voyage, 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Cos  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  now  resolved  to 
take  violent  possession  of  Syria.  He  landed  in  Cilicia, 
gained  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Celenderis  {KekepBepi^, 
Strabo,  pp.  670,  760;  compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviL  5.  I; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  31.  3),  but  was  obliged  there,  on  surrender- 
ing to  Sentius,  to  agree  to  the  condition  that  he  should  return 
to  Eome  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  75-81). — He  reached  Eome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  20,  was  there  accused  by  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  but  avoided  condemnation  by  com- 
mitting suicide  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iiL  8-15.) 

How  long  Sentius  Saturninus  remained  in  Syria  is  not 
known.     He  is  referred  to  as  legatus  Caesaris  in  an  inscription 

*•  Yet  Piso  cannot  have  reached  Syria  before  the  year  ad.  18,  since  he 
had  met  with  Germanicus  on  his  outward  journey  at  Rhodes  (Tacitus, 
AnncUSf  iL  65). 
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found  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Gilicia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  at  the  earliest  belongs  to  the  year 
A.D.  21,  Tiier.  iv.  cos.  (JSphemeris  epigraph,  vol.  v.  1884,  p. 
573,  n.  1336).  According  to  this  inscription,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  been  also  formally  appointed  governor  of  Syria ; 
for  it  is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  title  Icgatus  Caesaris 
is  to  be  understood  (see  Mommsen's  remarks  as  above). 

Z.  Aclhcs  Lamia,  down  to  A.D.  32. 

From  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  i.  80  ;  Suetonius,  Tiberitis,  41, 
63,  we  know  that  Tiberius  repeatedly  appointed  legates 
without  actually  allowing  them  to  go  to  their  provinces 
(Tacitus :  qiut  haesitatione  postremo  eo  provectus  est,  ut  manda- 
verit  quibusdam  provincias,  quos  egrcdi  urbe  non  erat  passiirus). 
By  this  measure  L.  Aelius  Lamia  among  others  was  affected. 
Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  vi  27,  has  given  the  following  particu- 
lar account  of  his  death:  JSxtremo  anni  (a.d.  33)  mors  Aelii 
Lamiae  funere  censorio  celchrata,  qui  administrandae  Suriae 
imagine  twndem  exsolutus  urhi  praefmrat.  GeniLS  illi  decorum, 
vivida  ser^ctus ;  et  non  permissa  provinxna  dignationem  addi- 
derat.  We  see  from  this  that  Aelius  Lamia,  immediately 
after  he  had  been  released  from  the  imago  administrandae 
Suriae,  i.e.  from  the  nominal,  not  actual,  administration  of 
Syria,  was  appointed  praefectus  urhi.  He  did  not,  however, 
hold  the  oflSce  of  praefectus  urhi  until  after  the  death  of  L. 
Piso,  see  Dio  Cassius,  Iviil  19  :  top  re  Iliaayva  top  irokiapxov 
reKeinriaavTa  Brj/ioaca  ra^  irifirjaev,  oirep  irov  Kai  aXKa^ 
ij(api^eT0'  xal  Aovklov  avr  avrov  Aafiiav  avOeiKero,  hv 
irpoiraXai  t§  ^vpiq^  irpotrrd^a^  KaT€i)(€v  iv  t§  ^Pcofirj,  Seeing 
then  that  Piso,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.  10,  and  Dio 
Cassius,  Iviii.  19,  died  in  A.D.  32,  Aelius  Lamia  must  have 
been  appointed  praefectus  urhi  in  that  year,  and  was  therefore 
up  to  that  date,  at  least  in  name,  governor  of  Syria  (Zumpt, 

«»  So  Dindorf  reads  instead  of  orpxriA. 
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CommenU,  epigr.  iL  131  sq. ;  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  184, 
266). — Josephus,  in  his  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  2-3,  seems  indeed 
to  contradict  this  view.  He  makes  the  statement  that 
Agrippa  I.,  before  he  became  king  of  Judea,  once  paid  a  visit 
to  Pomponius  Flaccus,  governor  of  Syria,  and  successor  of 
Aelius  Lamia  (see  below),  and  that  then,  after  many  adven- 
tures by  the  way,  he  returned  to  Eome,  and  there,  after  he 
had  been  for  some  time  resident  in  Eome,  charged  his  freed- 
man  Eutychus  with  theft,  and  had  him  brought  up  before 
Piso  as  praefectus  urhi  {Antiq,  xviii  6,  5).  It  seems  there- 
fore at  first  sight  necessary  to  assume  that  Flaccus  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Piso  had  been  made  governor  of  Syria, 
for  apparently  Lamia  could  not  have  held  the  office  down  to 
that  date.  But,  in  truth,  on  closer  examination  of  the  facts 
this  argumentation*^  will  not  be  found  convincing.  That 
particular  Piso  before  whom  Eutychus  was  brought  (Josephus, 
AiUiq.  xviii.  6.  5)  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  Piso  who 
died  in  A.D.  32,  since  the  occurrence  referred  to  took  place, 
as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  under  the  history  of  Agrippa,  in 
§  18,  in  the  year  a.d.  36.^^  We  have  here  then  to  do  with 
another  Piso,  who  at  a  later  period,  a.d.   36-37,  held  the 

^°  It  lias  been  urged  mainly  by  Wieseler  in  his  controversy  against 
Keini's  clironology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  See  Wieseler,  Beiiriige  zur  rickti- 
gen  Wiirdigung  dcr  Ew.^  sec.  8,  Anm. ;  Beweis  des  Glauhens  for  1870,  April 
no.  p.  170  (there  Wieseler  assumes  that  Flaccus  "had  entered  Syria  some- 
where about  A.D.  27  ").     Theolog,  Studien  uiid  Kritiken,  1875,  pp.  533-535. 

5^  In  order  to  support  his  opinion  that  the  Piso  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
in  his  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  5  was  he  who  died  in  A.D.  32,  Wieseler  is  obliged 
to  Lave  recourse  to  very  questionable  hypotheses.  1.  He  is  obliged  to 
assume  that  between  the  apprehension  of  Eutychus  and  his  trial  before 
Tiberius  no  less  than  four  years  had  passed,  a.d.  32-36,  for  undoubtedly 
the  trial  did  not  take  place  before  the  autumn  of  a.d.  36,  half  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Tiberius  {Antiq.  xviii.  6.  7  ;  Wars  of  the  JexcSy  ii.  9.  5). 
Keim  in  the  Protestant,  Kirchenzeitung,  1869,  No.  51,  col.  1218,  rightly 
ilcclares  that  this  is  contrary  to  fact ;  while  Wieseler  in  the  Beweis  des 
Glauhens,  1870,  p.  169,  firmly  stands  by  his  statement.  2.  He  is  obhged, 
however,  to  make  a  violent  alteration  of  the  text  of  Josephus.  For  this 
same  Piso  is  immediately  thereafter,  in  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  10,  once  again 
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office  of  praefectus  urbi^  so  that  mention  of  him  contributes 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  question  when  Flaccus 
succeeded  Lamia. — ^We  must  accordingly  confine  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  statements  of  Tacitus^  which  represent  Lamia 
as  occupying  his  nominal  office  of  governor  of  Syria  up  to 
the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  his  civic  prefecture,  Le,  up  to 
A.D.  32."  When  the  governorship  was  conferred  upon  him 
we  cannot  determina  He  had  held  it  certainly  for  a  long 
time,  as  is  evident  from  the  **  tandem'*  of  Tacitus  and  the 
"  TrpoTraXav "  of  Dio  Cassius.** 

referred  to,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  spring  of  the  year  A.D.  37, 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Wieseler  therefore  strikes  the  name  out  of 
that  passage  {Beweis  des  Glauhens,  1870,  p.  168  ;  Beitrdgt^  p.  8  f.).  3.  He 
is  also  obliged  to  make  a  further  alteration  in  the  text.  For  Joeephns 
says  expressly,  in  his  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  3,  that  Agrippa  had  gone  to  Rome 
only  a  year  before  the  death  of  Tiberius  {htuvri^  irportpop  ^  rtXtur^aett 
T//3i^/ov),  i,e,  not  in  A.D.  32,  but  in  a.d.  36.  In  this  case  Wieseler  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  reads  instead  of  one  year  several  years  {BeUriige^  p. 
13  f. ;  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  1870,  p.  169).  Compare  on  the  other  side, 
Keim,  Protestant.  Kirckenzeitung^  1869,  No.  61,  col.  1217.  In  opposition 
generally  to  Wieseler,  see  also  Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jest^  2  Anfl. 
1874,  pp.  84-87. 

^^  So  also  Borghesi,  Oeuvres,  iii.  325  sq.  Mommsen,  Index  zu  Plin. 
Epist,y  ed.  Keil,  p.  405.  Henzen,  Adafratrum  Arvalium  (1874),  Index,  p. 
180  sq. — In  regard  to  others  of  the  name  of  Piso  belonging  to  that  same 
period,  see  Mommsen,  Ephemeris  epigr.  i.  143-151,  226  sq. 

^5  Gerlach  (pp.  49-52)  assumes  that  Flaccus  had  gone  to  Syria  as  early 
as  A.D.  22.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  reference  to  Josephus,  Antiq, 
xviii.  6.  1-3,  and  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  42.  But  from  the  former  passage  it 
does  not  follow,  as  Gerlach  wishes  to  make  out,  that  the  visit  of  Agrippa 
to  Flaccus  was  made  in  a.d.  24,  soon  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  who  died 
in  A.D.  23  ;  and  in  the  latter  passage  the  confestim  is  to  be  connected  only 
with  the  words :  Pisoni  praefeduram  urbis  detulit,  whereby  the  state- 
ment loses  all  its  force  as  a  proof  passage.  The  words  of  Tacitus  do  not 
permit  us  to  restrict  the  period  of  office  of  Aelius  Lamia  to  two  years, 
and  to  postulate  between  his  ceasing  to  hold  the  post  of  governor  and 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  city  prefect  a  lengthened  interval.  Ger- 
lach himself  at  a  later  period  abandoned  this  view  (ZeUschrift  fur  luthcr. 
Theologies  1869,  p.  48). 

**  From  the  fact  that  about  a.d.  30  there  was  actually  no  governor  in 
Syria,  is  to  be  explained  the  circumstance  that  no  one  is  named  as  such 
in  Luke  ilL  1. 
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Z.  Pomponius  Maecus,  A.D.  32—35  (?). 

Since  Lamia  withdrew  from  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria 
in  A.D.  32,  Flaccus,  who  had  been  consul  in  a.d.  17,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  year.  The  death  of  Flaccus  is  reported 
by  Tacitus  in  his  AnncUs,  vi.  27,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  above  passage  about  Aelius  Lamia  in  the  following 
words :  cxim  (that  is  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Aelius  Lamia)' 
Flacco  Pomponio  Suriae  pro  praetoi*e  defuncto  recitantur  Caesaris 
literae,  quis  inctisdbat  egregium  quemqiie  et  regendis  exercitibus 
idonetim  abnuere  id  muntts,  segue  ea  necessitudine  ad  preces  cogi, 
per  quas  eonsularium  aliqui  capessere  provincias  adigcrentur, 
ohlitus  Arrtcntium,  ne  in  Hispaniam  pergeret,  decumum  jam 
annum  attinerL  Since  Tacitus,  however,  mentions  this  among 
the  events  of  the  year  33,  the  first  suggestion  that  would^ 
occur  to  the  reader  is  that  the  death  of  Flaccus  took  place 
during  that  year.  And  this  is  the  opinion  almost  universally 
entertained.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
impossible  that  Tacitus  had  gathered  his  facts  about  Lamia 
and  Flaccus  from  materials  that  had  been  supplied  him,  and 
that  the  death  of  Flaccus  did  not  occur  till  a  subsequent 
date.***  In  fact,  Keim  ^  has  raised  the  supposition  to  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  Flaccus  did  not  die  before  a.d.  35. 
In  favour  of  this  view  may  be  alleged : — 1.  The  remark  of 
Tacitus,  that  then,  at  the  time  of  Flaccus'  death,  Arruntius 
had  been  already  detained  for  ten  years  from  going  to  his 
province,  Spain,     By  Hispania  only  Hispania  cUerior  can  be 

'^  That  Tacitus  does  not  in  every  case  follow  strictly  the  chronological 
order  is  shown,  e.flr.,  in  Annals,  xii  23,  where  the  death  of  King  Agrippa 
I.,  which  occurred  in  A.D.  44^  is  mentioned  among  the  occurrences  of 
A.D.  49. 

"  Comp.  especially,  Pro<«ton<.  Kirchenaeitungy  1SG9,  No.  61,  col.  1216  f.; 
also  Oeschichte  Jem,  i.  628,  iiL  490  f.  (EngL  transL  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  396, 
vL  231).  A  similar  opinion  is  also  expressed  by  Liebenam,  Forschungen 
zur  VerwaUungsgesefUchte  des  rim.  KaiserreichSy  1  Bd.  Die  Legaten  in  den 
rimischen  Provinzen  (1888),  p.  267. 
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intended ;  for  Hispania  tUterior  was  a  senatorial  province 
{see  Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  13).  But  that  province  did  not 
become  vacant  before  a.d.  25  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  45). 
Accordingly  the  tenth  year  of  Arruntius  must  correspond  to 
A.D.  35.  2.  Agiippa  I.  went  to  Eome  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
36  (eVtavT^  irporepov  fj  reXevrrjaat  Ti^epiov,  Josephus,  Anliq. 
xviiL  5.  3),  after  having  not  long  before  visited  Flaccus  in 
Syria  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xviii.  6.  2-3).  If  then,  allowing  for 
hindrances  and  delays  that  may  have  occurred,  we  allow  for 
Agrippa's  journey  to  Eome  after  his  visit  to  Flaccus  a  whole 
year  (Josephus,  AvXiq,  xviiL  6:  3-4),  it  must  still  be  assumed 
that  Flaccus  was  in  Syria  in  A.D.  35. — Finally,  it  may  further 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  taking  A.D.  35  as  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Flaccus,  that  his  successor  Vitellius,  who  certainly 
went  to  Syria  iu  a.d.  35,  is  thus  made  immediately  to  follow, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  a  vacancy  must  have  occurred. 

A  coin  of  Flaccus  of  the  year  82  of  the  aera  Caesariana,^ 
corresponding  to  autumn  786-787  A.U.C.,  or  a.d.  33-34,  is 
given  in  ^ckhel,  Doctr,  Num.  ul  279;  Mionnet,  v.  167. — 
Compare  also  generally,  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  42 ;  Pauly's 
Heal  Encyclopacdie,  v.  1878  f. ;  Henzen,  Acta  fratrum 
Arvalium  (1874),  Index,  p.  195. 

Z.  Vitellim,  A.D.  35-39. 

In  A.D.  35  Tiberius  sent  L.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  consul 
in  A.D.  34,  father  of  the  next  emperor,  as  legate  to  Syria 
{Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.  32).^  Tacitus  bears  testimony  on  liis 
behalf  that,  in  contrast  to  his  subsequent  manner  of  life,  he 

3^  This  era  begins  in  autumn  705  A.U.C.,  eighteen  years  earlier  than  tlie 
Actian  era.  Compare  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromacedonumy  iii.  ed.  4> 
Lips.  p.  162  sqq.  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emeiidatione,  pp.  224- 
229.  Eckbel,  Dodrina  Num.  iii.  279  if.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologte^ 
i.  460  ff. 

*•*  Frc»m  the  words  of  Tacitus,  "  cunctis  quae  apud  orientum  parabantur 
L.  Vitellium  praefecit,"  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  Vitellius  hod 
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was  blameless  in  his  administration  of  the  province  (eo  de 
homine  hand  sum  ignancs  sinistram  in  urhe  famam,  pleraque 
foeda  memorari,  ceterum  in  regeTidis  provinciis  prisca  virtute 
egit), — In  A.D.  39  he  was  recalled  by  Caligula,  and  Petronius 
appointed  his  successor  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xviii.  8.  2).^ 
Compare  also  generally,  Suetonius,  Vitellius,  2 ;  Dio  Cassius, 
lix.  27;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xv.  83  ;  Pauly's  Beal-JEncyclopaedie, 
vi.  2.  2682  f.;  Liebenam,  Forschungcn  zur  VenvaltungS" 
geschichtc  des  romischen  Kaiserreichs,  1  Bd.  p.  373. 

3.  Caligula,  16th  March  A.D.  37— 24^A  January  A.D.  41. 
P.  Petronius,  A.D.  39-42. 

Petronius  had   been  sent  by  Caligula  into  Syria  in  a.d. 
39.     We  know  from  a  coin  (given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num, 

held  under  his  authority  a  wider  region  than  the  province  of  Syria. 
Yet  even  Tacitus  himself  in  the  Annalsy  vi.  41,  names  him  "praeses 
Suriae ; "  as  does  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  4  2  :  2vp/cts  riv  iiytf4,ouict¥ 
iXU¥,  So,  too,  Suetonius,  VitelliuSf  2  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  27  ;  Pliny,  Hist, 
Nat.  XV.  83.  He  was  therefore  certainly  governor  of  Syria,  but  had 
perhaps  over  and  above  this  a  more  extensive  authority. 

88  From  what  Josephus  says,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  recall  of  Vitellius 
and  the  arrival  of  Petronius  did  not  occur  till  the  autumn  of  a.d.  40. 
Petronius  after  his  arrival  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Ptolemais 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  8.  2).  The  negotiations  begun  straightway  with  the 
Jews  took  place  during  seed-time  (Antiq.  xviii.  8. 3, 8.  6),  i.e.  in  November 
or  December ;  see  Winer,  Rcalw&rterbuch,  ii.  342.  In  regard  to  these  matters 
Petronius  wrote  to  Caligula,  who  received  the  letter  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  24th  January  A.D.  41,  and  answered  it  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  8.  8-9 :  k»1  T£Xft/r»  fciit  oC  fttret  xoXvj'  x>p6»09  ^  ypeiypeii  r^ 
Iltrpuvi^  Ti)i» — iTFtfnoKiit),  Josephus  seems  therefore  to  set  the  arrival  of 
Petronius  in  the  aiitumn  of  A.D.  40.  According  to  the  most  decided 
testimony  of  Philo,  on  the  other  hand  {Legat.  ad  Cajuniy  §  33,  ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  583),  Petronius  was  already  in  harvest  time  in  Palestine,  that  is,  in  April 
(see  Winer,  RealtD(nieHmchy  i  340),  and  at  the  head  of  troops  which  he 
had  had  time  to  bring  across  the  Euphrates  {Legal,  ad  Cajum,  §  31,  ed. 
Mangey,  ii  676).  He  most  therefore  certainly  have  reached  Syria  in 
A.D.  39.  So  also  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur  VeruxiUungsgeKhichte  des 
rimischen  Kaiserreichs^  1  Bd.  Die  LegcUen  in  den  Hfmischen  Provinzen 
(1888),  p.  374 
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ill  280 ;  Mionnet,  v.  167)  that  he  was  still  governor  in  the 
year  90  of  the  nera  Caesariana,  corresponding  to  autnmn 
794-795  A.U.C.,  or  a.d.  41—42;  therefore  for  somewhere 
about  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. — 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  Josephus,  Aniiq.  xviii.  8.  2—9 ; 
xix.  6.  3 ;  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  31—34,  ed.  Mangey,  ii 
576-584;  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopaedie^  v.  1402. 

4.  Claudius,  24:th  Jamuiry  A.D.  41-1 3tft  October  A.D.  54. 

C.  ViMus  Marsus,  A.D.  42-44. 

As  successor  of  Petronius,  Claudius  sent  C.  Vibius  Marsus, 
Consul  mffectus  in  a.d.  17,  into  Syria  (Josephus,  ArUiq.  xix. 
6.  4).  He  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  protect  Eoman  interests 
against  King  Agrippa  (Josephus,  ArUiq^,  xix.  7.  2,  8.  1).  His 
recall  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  a.d.  44, 
therefore  towards  the  end  of  A.D.  44  or  in  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  45  (Josephus,  Aniiq.  xx.  1.  1). — Compare  also  Tacitus^ 
Annals,  xL  10.  This  passage  does  not  prove  thieit  Marsos 
was  still  governor  of  Syria  in  A.D.  47 ;  for  Tacitus  there, 
under  the  history  of  the  year  47,  recapitulates  earlier  occur^ . 
rences  in  the  history  of  Parthia.  See  Zumpt,  CommentL  epigr, 
il  137;  Gerlach,  p.  67.  Compare  generally,  Pauly's  JRecU- 
Encyclopaedic,  vi.  2.  2571. 

C.  Cassiics  Longinus,  A.D.  45-50. 

Marsus  was  succeeded  by  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Consul 
suffectus  in  A.D.  30  (Josephus,  Aniiq.  xx.  1.  1).  He  was 
celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  jurist  (ceteros  praeminebat  peritia 
legum,  Tacitus,  Annais,  xii  12),  yea,  as  the  founder  of  a 
special  school  of  jurisprudence  (Cassiana^  scholar  princeps  ei 
parens,  Pliny,  Epist.  viL  24.  8).  Coins  with  his  name  be- 
longing to  the  years  94  and  96  of  the  acra  Caesariana, 
corresponding  to  A.D.  45-46  and  47-48,  are  given  by  Eckhel, 
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Lodr.  Num.  iii.  280;  Mionnet,  v.  167.  Tacitus  speaks  of 
Iiim  as  governor  of  Syria  as  late  as  a.d.  49  (Annals,  xii 
11-12).  Not  long  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  been  recalled 
by  Claudius.  In  regard  to  his  subsequent  fortunes,  see 
Tacitus,  Annals,  xvl  7  and  9  ;  Suetonius,  Nero,  37.  Generally, 
Digest,  i.  2.  2.  51 ;  Pauly's  Real-Encydapcudie,  iL  201 ;  EudorfiT, 
Bbmische  Bechisgeschickte,  i.  169  f. ;  TeuflFel,  History  of  Roman 
Literature,  §  298.  3;  Mommsen,  Index  to  Pliny's  Epistles, 
ed.  Keil,  p.  406;  liebenam,  Forsckungen  zur  Verwaltungs- 
jgcschiclUe,  1  Bd.  p.  375  fl 

C.  Ummidius  Quadratus,  A.D.  50—60. 

In  A.D.  51,  C.  Ummidius  Quadratus  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xii  45,  as  governor  of  Syria.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  with  Zumpt,  Commentt  epigr.  ii  138,  that  he  went 
there  in  A.D.  50.  Coins  bearing  his  name  belonging  to  the 
years  104-108  of  the  a^a  Caesariana,  corresponding  to 
A.D.  55/56—59/60,  are  given  in  Eckhel,  Doetr.  Nicm.  iii.  280  ; 
Mionnet,  v.  159.  He  died  while  governor  of  Syria  in  a.d.  60 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  26).*® — His  public  career  (he  had  been 
quaestor  as  early  as  A.D.  14)  is  sketched  in  the  inscriptions  : 
Orelli,  Tnscr.  Lat.  n.  3128  =  /w5cr.  Regni  Neapol.  n.  4234  = 
Corp,  Inser,  Lat.  x.  n.  5182.  His  full  name,  C.  Ummidius 
Durmius  Quadratus,  is  also  given  on  a  brazen  tablet  which 
contains  the  oath  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aritium  in  Lusitania 
upon  Caligula's  assuming  the  reins  of  government  (Orelli,  n. 
3665  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  ii  n.  172  =  Ephemeris  epigr.  v. 
1).  155).  —  Compare  also  with  reference  to  him,  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xii  54,  xiii  8-9  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  6.  2  ;  Pauly's 
Real' Encyclopaedic,  v.  743 ;  Nipperdey  on  Tacitus,  Annals, 
xii  45. 

*^  Zumpt,  Commentt  epigr.  iL  138,  gives  the  date  as  A.D.  61.  Bat  what 
is  recorded  in  Tacitus,  AnnalSy  xiv.  20-28,  took  place  in  ajx  60^  eon. 
Nero  IV.  Comeliui  Cottui. 
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5.  Nero,  13/A  October  A.D.  54-9/A  Jurie  A.D.  68. 

(7/1.  Domitius  Corbulo,  A.D.  60—63. 

After  the  death  of  Ummidius  Quadratus  in  a.d.  60,  Domi- 
tius Corbulo  went  to  Syria  as  governor  (Tacitus,  Annals, 
xiv.  26).  On  his  doings  in  that  capacity,  see  Tacitus,  Annals, 
XV.  1-17  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixii.  19  flf.  He  held  the  position  of 
governor  till  A.D.  63,  in  which  year  a  higher  oflSce  was  given 
him,  while  another  governor  was  sent  to  Syria ;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xv.  25  :  Suriae  exsccutio  Citio  (?),  copiae  milUares 
Corhuloni  jpermissae  et  quinta  decuma  legio  diicente  Mario  Celso 
e  Pannonia  adjecta  est,  Scrihitur  tetrarchis  ac  regibus  pros- 
fectisque  et  procuratoribus  et  qui  praetorum  finitimas  provincias 
regcbantjjussis  Corbulonis  obsequi,  in  tantumfemie  modumaucta 
potestatc,  qucm  populus  Eomanns  Cn.  Pompeio  bcllum  piraticum 
gesturo  dederat  The  name  of  the  individual  who  obtained 
the  province  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  best 
manuscript  has  Citius.  The  editors  make  various  conjectures : 
Cincius,  C.  Itius,  Cestius.  Most  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
Cestius,  for  we  certainly  meet  with  him  as  governor  of  Sjrria 
in  A.D.  65  (so,  e,g,,  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr,  ii.  141). — In 
regard  to  Corbulo's  death  in  A.D.  67,  see  Dio  Cassius,  Ixiii.  17. 
An  inscription  of  A.D.  64  has  been  found  in  Armenia,  on 
which  he  is  called  leg,  Aug,  pro  pr.  (see  JEphemeris  epigr.  v. 
p.  25).  Generally,  Pauly's  ReaUEncyclopaedie,  i\.  1218  f. ; 
Teufifel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  291.  3,  and  the  mono- 
graphs there  quoted  from  of  Held  (1862)  and  Wolfifgramm 
(1874).  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur  Venoaltungsgeschichte, 
1  Bd.  p.  169  f.  For  an  estimate  and  characterization  of 
Corbulo,  see  also  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Trans  vnd  seiner 
Nachbarldruler  (1888),  p.  131,  Anm. 

C.  Cestius  Oallus,  A.D.  63-66. 

If  the  conjecture  given  above  is  correct,  Cestius  Gallua 
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went  to  Syria  as  early  as  A.D.  63.  He  was  there  undoubtedly 
in  A.D.  65,  for  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  of 
A.D.  66,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero  =  October  A.D.  65— A.D.  66 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  11.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii  14.  4), 
after  having  been  already  for  a  long  time  in  Syria  (Wars  of 
tlie  Jews,  ii.  14.  3).  Coins  with  his  name  of  the  years  114 
and  115  of  the  aera  Caesariana  =  A.T).  65/66-66/67,  are 
given  in  Eckhel,  Docir,  Num.  iiL  281  sq. ;  Mionnet,  v.  169 ; 
Supplcm.  viii.  131. — During  his  governorship  in  May  A.D.  66, 
the  month  Artemisios  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii  14.  4),  the  Jewish 
war  broke  out  of  which  Cestius  Gallus  lived  only  to  see  the 
opening  campaign.  For  he  died  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  66-67 
**  by  accident  or  through  fatigue "  (fata  aut  taedio  occidit, 
Tacitus,  History,  v.  1 0).*^ 

C.  Licinius  Mudanus,  A.D.  67—69. 

When  Palestine  was  separated  from  Syria  and  transferred 
to  Vespasian  as  a  distinct  province,  Syria  was  assigned  to 
IJcinius   Mucianus.*^      Josephus  speaks   of  him   in  a.d.   67 

*i  Cestius  Gallus  was  still  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  66-67 
(Josephus,  Life,  8,  43,  65,  67,  71).  But  before  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
the  management  of  the  war  had  been  committed  to  Vespasian  {Wars  of 
the  Jews,  iii.  4.  2). 

^'  On  the  severance  of  Palestine  from  Syria,  see  Kulin,  Die  stUdtische 
uud  burgerliche  Verfassung  des  rOmischen  Reich^,  ii.  179  f.,  183-189  ;  Mar- 
quardt,  Romiache  SUmUfverwaUung,  i.  419. — Tacitus,  History,  L  10 :  Suriam 
€t  quaituoT  kgiones  ohtinebat  LiciniuB  Mtu^mis  .  .  .  helium  Jvdaeicum 
Flavius  Vespadanus  {ducem  eum  Nero  delegerat)  tribus  legionibus  admimr 
strabat.  Tacitus,  History,  ii.  5  :  Ceterum  hie  Suriae,  ille  Judaeaepracpositus, 
vicinis  provinciarum  admnistrationibus  invidia  discordes,  exitu  demum 
Neronis  positis  odiis  in  medium  consuluere.  Also  Aurelius  Victor,  De 
Caesarib.  c.  9,  epit,  c  9,  ascribes  the  establishment  or  erection  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Palestine  to  Vespasian. — In  opposition  to  this,  Pick  in  Sallet's 
Zcitschrift  fUr  Numismatik,  Bd.  xiii.  1885,  pp.  197-200,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Vespasian  did  not  hold  Palestine  as  a  separate  province  ;  his 
office  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  '^  a  legatus  Augusti  pro  praetore 
of  a  higher  rank  without  a  special  province,  who,  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  occupies  a  position  superior  to  the  ordinary  governors.* 
But  this  view  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  precise  words  of  Tacitus. 

DIV.  L  VOL.  I.  2  A 
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when  referring  to  the  siege  of  Gamala  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv. 
1.  5),  and  in  aj).  69  when  referring  to  the  election  of  Ves- 
pasian as  emperor  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  10.  5-6).  Compare 
also,  Tacitus^  History,  i  10 ;  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiL  3.  1. 
Coins  with  his  name  of  the  time  of  Galba  (9th  Jane 
A.D.  6  8-1 5th  January  A.D.  69)  and  of  Otho  (15th  January— 
16  th  April  A.D.  69)**  are  given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num, 
iil  282  ;  Mionnet,  v.  169  ;  SuppL  viiL  131. — In  the  autumn 
of  A.D.  69,  in  order  to  oppose  Vitellius,  he  brought  an  army 
from  Syria  to  Eome  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  1  ; 
Tacitus,  History,  ii  82  sq. ;  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  6  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  Ixv.  9),  where  he  did  not,  however,  arrive  until  after 
the  death  of  Vitellius,  which  occurred  on  20  th  December 
A.D.  69.  He  had  then  for  a  long  time  the  supreme  power  in 
his  hands  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  4;  Tacitus, 
History,  iv.  11,  39,  49,  80  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixv.  22,  Ixvi.  2). — 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  also,  Borghesi,  Oeuvres,  iv. 
345-353  ;  Pauly's  Beal-JEncydopaedie,  iv.  1069  f. ;  L.  Brunn, 
De  0.  Licinio  Mudano,  Lips.  1870 ;  Teuffel,  History  of 
Roman  Literature,  §  314.  1  ;  Henzen,  Acta  fratrum  Arvalium, 
Index,  p.  190  sq. ;  Liebenam,  jPorsc/mTi^e/i  zur  Verwaltwags- 
gcschichte,  i.  257  f. 

Tlie  later  governors  of  Syria  do  not  come  within  the  range 
of  our  investigation,  since  from  this  time  forth  Palestine 
continued  to  be  a  separate  province  from  Syria.  For  the 
governors  of  Palestine  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  Hadrian, 
see  §  21. 

**  Both  coins  bear  the  date  of  the  year  117  of  the  (ura  Caesarianc^ 
and  just  for  this  reason  afford  sure  grounds  for  determining  the  reckoning 
of  the  era. 


§  la  HYRCANUS  IL,  B.C.  63-40.    REBELLION  OF  ANTIPATER 
AND  HIS  SONS  PHASAEL  AND  HEROD. 

SOUBCES. 

JoSEPHUS,  Antiq.  ziv.  (3-13  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i  &-13.    Zonarab,  Annales^ 
y.  7-9  (abstract  of  Joseph  as). 

LlTERATnUB. 

EwALD,  History  of  Israel,  v.  394-412. 

Qratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iiL,  4  Aufl.  pp.  167-189. 

HiTziG,  Geschichte  des  VoUces  Israel,  ii.  600-523. 

Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  yoL  iiL  408-421. 

ScHNECKENBURGER,  Neutestamentliche  Zeilgeschichte,  pp.  166-173. 

Hausrath,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  2  Aufl.  i.  pp.  179-203. 

Lewik,  Fasti  sacri,  pp.  8-54. 

Owing  tx)  the  meagreness  of  the  sources,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  the  position  which  Palestine  at  this  time 
occupied  in  reference  to  the  Eomans.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  it  was  tributary  (Josephus,  Antlq.  xir.  4.  4 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jems,  L  7.  6),  and  lay  under  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Eoman  governor  of  Syria.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  was 
immediately  incorporated  or  not  with  the  province  of  Syria. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  might  be  alleged  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  that  by  the  enactment  of  Gabinius, 
who  divided  Palestine  into  five  sections,  the  country 
was  now  freed  from  monarchical  rule:  ao-^tei/o)?  Be  rrj^  ef 
€i/c9  iirLKpareia^  ikevOeptodivre^  to  Xonrov  apiaToxpaTia 
Si^KovvTo  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5).  Hyrcanus  therefore 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
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was   subordinate    only   to   the    supervision    of    tlie    Eoman 
governor.^ 

After  the  campaign  of  Pompey  there  followed  for  Palestine 
some  years  of  peace.  Scaurus  as  well  as  his  two  successors, 
Marcius  Philippus  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  had  still  indeed 
some  skirmishes  with  the  Arabians.^  But  these  had  no  in- 
fluence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Palestine.  In  A:*.  57,  however, 
Aristobulus'  son  Alexander,  who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers 
on  his  way  to  Eome,  sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  of 
10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  and  1500  horsemen,  and  got 
into  his  power  the  fortresses  of  the  Alexandrium,  Hyrcania, 
and  Machaerus.^  Gabinius,  who  had  just  then  arrived  as 
proconsul  in  Syria,  sent  against  him,  first  of  all,  his  lieutenant 
M.  Antonius,  afterwards  the  well-known  triumvir,  and  soon 
followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  Alexander  was 
defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Jerusalem,  and  withdrew  into 
the  stronghold  of  the  Alexandrium.  Here  he  was  besieged 
by  Gabinius,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  on  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  fortresses  which 
were  in  his  possession,  he  was  allowed  his  freedom.*  At  this 
time,  too,  Gabinius  made  an  important  change  in  the  political 
relations  of  Palestine.  He  assigned  to  Hyrcanus  only  tlie 
care  of  the  temple,  but  took  from  him  the  political  administra- 
tion ;  for  he  divided  the  country  into  five  districts  {avvoBoi, 
avpeBpui),  with  Jerusalem,  Gazara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and 
Sepphoris  as  their  capitals.*     What  is  to  be  understood  by 

*  So  also  Kulin,  Die  stddtische  und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  des  rdmiKheM 
Eeichs,  ii.  163.  Mendelssohn  in  Hitschrs  Acta  societatis  philolog,  Lijmenns^ 
V.  162. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  1.    Appian,  Syr.  51. 

*  On  the  Alexandriiun,  see  p.  320.  The  position  of  Hyrcania  is  un- 
known. Macliaerus,  now  called  Mkaur,  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  more  details  about  this  important  fortress,  see  §  20. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  2-4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  2-5. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  6.  4  ;  Wars  qf  the  Jews,  L  8.  5.— About  Amatlius, 
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those  five  avvoSoL  or  aiwiSpia  is  not  altogether  clear.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  either  customs,  districts,  or  circuits, 
making  the  jurisdiction  of  law  courts  {conventusjuridici),^  The 
term  avvTeKelv  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5  :  ot  K  Xva  avpTC- 
\S)<TLv  €t9  ^AfiadovpTo)  favours  the  former  view ;  the  term 
avvoSot    (Wars   of  the   Jews,  i.    8.    5)    favours   the   latter/ 

in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  see  above,  p.  297.  On  Sepphoris  in 
Galilee,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  136-141.  The  other  three  towns  were 
situated  in  Judea  proper.  On  Gazara,  see  ahove,  p.  2G1.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  5.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5,  has  also  the  form  Gadara.  But 
by  this  it  is  quite  evident  he  does  not  mean  the  Hellenistic  Gadara  in 
Peraea,  which  had  a  population  mainly  pagan,  and  had  been  separated 
from  the  Jewish  territory  by  Pompey.  We  are  to  understand  by  it  the 
Gazara  Judaized  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  which  also  elsewhere  the 
form  Gadara  is  found.  So  Josei)hus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  4  and  1  Mace  iv.  16. 
Also  in  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  29,  p.  759,  by  Tetleulg,  rip  k»1  ttvriif  iitheiaapro  o/ 
lovletlot,  we  are  to  understand  the  region  of  Gazara,  which  indeed  he  con- 
founds with  Gadara  in  Peraea  ;  for  from  this  latter  place  were  sprung  the 
celebrated  men  who  are  referred  to  by  him.  In  a  Notitia  episcopatuum  a 
'  Ftytau  Tcioucctp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Azotus,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Yethtpet  between  Pella  and  Capitolias  {Hieroclis  Synccdemus  ct  notitiae 
graecae  episco}mt.  ed.  Parthey,  186G,  p.  144).  At  a  Synod  at  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  536  there  were  present  together  a  bishop  ^ApuZto:  Tctl»pup  and  a 
bishop  Qeooupog  T»h»pait,  There  were  therefore  two  places  in  Palestine 
called  Gadara  (Le  Quien,  Oricns  christianus,  t  iii.  p.  695  sq.).  Compare 
also  Euhn,  Die  sttidtische  und  hiirgerliche  Verfassung  des  rom,  ReichSj  ii. 
365-367.     Menkc's  Bibelatlas,  Bl.  iv. 

^  On  the  erection  of  a  province,  the  Romans  were  wont  to  divide  the 
country  into  customs  or  taxation  districts,  each  of  which  was  grouped 
round  one  of  the  larger  towns.  The  communal  court  of  such  a  town  was 
utilized  by  the  Romans  as  a  fiscal  or  customs  court,  for  it  had  to  make 
arrangements  for  collecting  the  taxes  in  its  district.  More  extensive,  as  a 
rule,  than  these  customs  districts,  were  the  juristic  circuits  {conventus 
juridici).  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  civil  matters  (only  about  these  had 
it  jurisdiction),  a  diet  was  held  from  time  to  time  at  a  certain  place, 
to  which  the  depute  judges  of  the  circuit  went,  in  order,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  governor,  to  decide  cases  that  had  arisen  since  last 
session.  See  Marquardt,  ROmische  Staatsvencaltung,  i.  (1881)  p.  600  f. 
Rudorff,  ROmische  Bechtsgcschichie,  ii.  (1859)  pp.  6,  13.  Rein,  art 
**  Conventus,"  in  Pauly*s  Real-Ejiajdopaedie,  ii.  635  f 

7  For  example,  Kuhn,  Die  stUdtische  und  hiirgerliche  Vetfassung  des 
rom.  Beichs,  iL  336,  367,  regards  the  Synedria  of  Gabinius  as  conventus 
juridici.    Also  I  have  myself  argued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  Div.  ii* 
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Possibly  the  one  view  may  not  exclude  the  other.  At  least 
this  measure  of  Gabinius  took  away  the  remnant  of  political 
independence  which  Palestine  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Pompey 
having  already  deprived  Hyrcanus  of  the  title  of  king,  the 
next  step  was  to  strip  him  of  all  political  prerogatives  and  to 
restrict  him  to  his  priestly  functions.  The  country  was  parted 
into  five  divisions,  which  were  "  delivered  "  from  the  dominion 
of  Hyrcanus,  i,e.  were  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Syria. 
This  arrangement  was  not  indeed  of  long  duration.  By  the 
ordinances  of  Caesar  it  was  again  wholly  set  aside. 

Soon  after  this,  in  Jm.  56,  the  country  was  anew  involved 
in  a  revolution  by  Aristobulus  and  his  son  Antigonus,  who 
had  both  escaped  from  their  Soman  imprisonment  Aristo- 
bulus so  completely  failed  to  learn  caution  from  the  abortive 
attempt  of  his  son  Alexander,  that  he  made  himself  a  similar 
endeavour  in  that  direction  in  which  his  son  had  failed. 
But  he  himself  had  no  better  fortune.  A  detachment  of 
the  Roman  army  attacked  him,  and  the  little  band  which  he 
had  gathered  was,  without  much  difficulty,  driven  across  the 
Jordan.  He  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  Machaerus  ;  but 
was  obliged  after  a  two  years'  siege  to  yield,  and  was  sent 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome.  His  children,  however,  were 
set  at  liberty  by  the  senate.®  Just  then  Gabinius,  against 
the  will  of  the  senate,  undertook  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in 
order  to  set  up  Ptolemy  Auletes  again  as  king  (see  above. 

Be 

p.  331).     When  he  returned  from  thence,  in  A*.  55,  he  had 


once  again  to  deal  with  a  revolt  in  Judea.  Alexander  had 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  secure  the  sovereignty,  and  had  won 

voL  i.  p.  168  f.  Still  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  me  beyond  question. 
Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philol.  LipdensiSy  v.  163,  does  not 
hazard  a  decided  statement,  and  declares  only  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
remnants  of  freedom  that  had  been  left  to  the  Jews  by  Pompey  were 
taken  from  them  by  this  measure  of  Gabinius. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  6.  1 ;  Wars  of  ths  Jews^  i.  8.  6.    Dio  Cassius^ 
xzxix.  56.    Plutarch,  Antony,  3. 
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over  to  his  side  at  least  a  part  of  the  people.  His  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  also  this  time  again  brought  to  a 
speedy  end.* 

InJbif.  54  the  triumvir,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  went  to  Syria 
as  proconsul  in  place  of  Gabinius.  "While  Gabinius  had 
already  sorely  oppressed  the  country  by  his  exactions,  Crassus 
at  once  began  to  indulge  in  open  robbery.  Pompey,  upon 
the  taking  of  the  temple,  had  left  its  rich  treasures  untouched. 
Crassus  now  laid  hold  for  himself  of  all  these  :  in  pure  gold 
alone,  2000  talents;  of  other  articles  of  value,  8000 
talents.^®  Palestine  was  soon  indeed  delivered  from  his 
rapacity,  for  he  met  his  death  in  A.D.  53  in  the  war  against 
the  Parthians, 

During  the  period  B.C.  53—51  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the 
quaestor  of  Crassus,  held  the  supreme  authority  in  Syria.  He 
had  not  only  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  Parthians,  but 
also  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  elements  that  were  still 
always  present  in  Palestine.  Aristobulus,  indeed,  was 
detained  in  his  Eoman  imprisonment,  and  his  sons  had  for 
the  time  no  wish  to  risk  anew  sharing  his  fate.  But  a 
certain  Pitholaus  now  undertook  to  play  their  role,  and 
gathered  together  the  malcontents.  He  did  not  indeed 
succeed  in  his  aim  any  better  than  those  who  had  tried 
before.  For  the  final  issue  of  his  undertaking  was  this,  that 
he  himself  was  slain,  and  30,000  of  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  were  sold  as  slaves.^^ 

With  the  year  B.c.  49  begins  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
disastrous  for  Italy  as  well  as  for  the  provinces,  but  peculiarly 
disastrous  for  the  provinces,  inasmuch  as  they  were  obliged 
to  find  the  enormous  sums  which  the  contesting  parties 
required  for  carrying  on    their  operations.      During   these 

•  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  6.  2-3 ;   Wars  of  the  Jews^  i  a  7. 
"  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  1 ;  IFars  of  Oie  Jews,  i.  8.  8. 
^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  L  8.  9. 
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twenty  years,  from  Caesar's  crossing  the  Rubicon  down  to  the- 
death  of  Antony,  B.C.  49-30,  the  whole  Roman  history  was 
reflected  in  the  history  of  Syria  and  also  in  that  of  Palestine. 
Every  change  and  turn  in  the  Roman  history  was  answered 
by  a  corresponding  movement  in  Syrian  history,  and  during 
this  short  period  Syria  and  Palestine  changed  sides  and  owned 
new  masters  no  less  than  four  times. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.a  49,  Pompey  and 
the  party  of  the  senate  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  Caesar  had 
established  himself  in  Rome,  Caesar  and  his  friends  wished  to 
make  use  of  the  prisoner  Aristobulus  for  their  own  ends. 
And  so  they  released  him  from  prison  and  gave  him  two 
legions,  in  order  that  with  these  he  might  fight  in  Syria 
against  the  party  of  Pompey.  But  the'adherents  of  Pompey 
who  still  remained  in  Rome  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise  by 
ridding  themselves  of  Aristobulus  by  poison.  At  the  same 
time  also  one  of  Aristobulus'  sons,  Alexander,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  party  strifes  of  the  civil  war.  He  too  had  made  his 
appearance  as  an  adherent  of  Caesar,  and  so  he  was  now,  at 
the  express  command  of  Pompey,  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  Q. 
Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  who  was  then  pro- 
consul for  Syria  (see  above,  p.  334)." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  on  9th  August  B.C.  48,  and 
Pompey *s  death,  on  28th  September  of  the  same  year, 
Hyrcanus  and  his  old  friend  Antipater  immediately  attached 
themselves  to  Caesar's  party .^*     They  clearly  perceived  that 

^^  Joseplui3,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  4 ;  JVars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  9.  1-2.  That  Caesar 
sent  Aristx)bulus  into  Palestine  is  also  reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  xli.  18. 

^*  Antipater,  even  before  Caesar's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine, 
is  described  as  procurator  of  Judea.  He  is  so  described,  not  only  by 
Josephus  (Antiq,  xiv.  8. 1 :  o  rait  ^lov^ctiau  iT/^fAuT^f),  but  also  by  Strabo, 
who  refers  again  to  Hypsicrates  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3:  to*  t^?  '  lovZectug 
fxi^eXnroiy).  Possibly  he  obtained  this  position  through  Gabinius,  who, 
on  account  of  Antipater^s  many  services  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  "  settled 
the  affairs  which  belonged  to  the  city  Jerusalem  in  accordance  with  Anti- 
pater's  inclinations  "  {Antiq.  xiv.  6.  4  :  xetTctarnTeifAiifOi  2c  Tu^ivio;  ret  Kur$i 
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their  safety  depended  wholly  upon  his  grace,  and  therefore 
they  hastened  to  prove  their  capacity  for  serving  him. 
Caesar,  after  his  landing  in  Egypt,  in  October  B.C.  48,  had 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  King  Ptolemy.  Mithridates 
started  from  Pergamum  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  47  to  go  into 
Egypt  with  an  auxiliary  force.'*  When  he  encountered 
obstacles  at  Pelusium,  Antipater  went  to  his  help,  at  the 
command  of  Hyrcanus,  with  3000  Jewish  troops,  which  had 
been  indeed  collected  for  this  very  purpose,  and  he  had  also 
arranged  that  the  neighbouring  powers  should  contribute 
auxiliaries.  With  these  Jewish  troops  Antipater  rendered 
most  important  service  to  Mithridates,  not  merely  in  the 
capture  of  Pelusium,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  Not  less  important  was  the  aid  rendered 
by  Hyrcanus  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  ranged 
themselves  upon  Caesar's  side.'* 

When,  therefore,  Caesar,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian war,  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  47,  went  to  Syria  and 
rewarded,  by  proofs  of  his  clemency,  the  governing  families 

Tijv  '  lipoooy\.vfAtra»  Tc7\.t»  itg  Jy  *A»7tTecTp^  ^sAorri.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  7  : 
Tdfilytog  ihday  lis'lipMo'Kvfiet  vpog  ro  ^AmtTurpov  ^uXyiu»  KxraniffciTO  ri» 
xO^tTiietv),  Since  this  must  have  been  an  institution  not  in  contradiction 
to  the  other  ordinances  of  Gabinius,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  to 
Antipater  was  made  over  the  chief  administration  of  the  taxes  in  the 
Jewish  territory.  For  Ir/^fXiTT^;  is  an  administrative  oflBcer  ;  in  its 
primary  application,  an  officer  of  finance.  Certainly  Antipater  cannot 
liave  been  a  political  official  in  the  service  of  Hyrcanus  ;  for  Hyrcanus, 
since  the  passing  of  the  measures  of  Gabinius,  had  no  longer  any  political 
functions.  If,  then,  he  acted  ij  hrokvn  'TpKuyov  (Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1),  this  is 
to  be  explained  of  the  spiritual  authority  which  Hyrcanus  had  as  high 
priest  {Antiq,  xiv.  5.  1 :  x«t  wtoXijv  'TpKuvovy  belongs  to  a  period  when 
Hyrcanus  had  no  longer  any  political  power).  On  Antipater's  services  to 
the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  period  B.c.  63-48,  see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1, 
2,  6.  2,  3,  7.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  8.  1,  3,  7,  9. 

^^  Bellum  Alexandr,  c.  26. 

^*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1-3 ;  Wars  of  ike  Jews,  i.  9.  3-5. — In  the 
decree  of  Caesar,  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  2,  the  number  of  the  Jewish  auxiliary 
troops  is  given  only  as  1500. 
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that  had  favoured  him/*  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  were 
treated  in  the  most  generous  manner.  Antigonus  indeed 
appeared  before  Caesar  as  the  only  remaining  son  of  Aiisto- 
bulus^  complained  that  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  had  violently 
thrust  themselves  forward,  and  sought  to  show  that  his  claims 
were  older  and  better."  But  Caesar  estimated  the  trust- 
worthiness and  usefulness  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  more 
highly  than  the  professions  of  Antigonus,  ignored  the  claims 
of  the  latter,  and  showed  favour  exclusively  to  the  other  two. 
Even  before  the  intervention  of  Antigonus,  Hyrcanus  seems 
to  have  been  established  as  high  priest,  and  upon  Antipater 
the  right  of  Soman  citizenship  and  immunity  from  tribute  bad 
been  conferred.*®  Hyrcanus  was  now  appointed  iOpdp^^  of 
the  Jews,  i.e.  he  was  reinstated  in  the  political  authority  that 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  Gabinius ;  but  Antipater  was 
made  procurator,  iTrirpoiro^,  of  Judea,  and  so  confirmed  in 
the  authority  with  which  ho  had  been  already  invested.  At 
the  same  time  permission  was  given  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem." 

^*  Bellum  Alexandrinum^  65 :  "  Beges,  tyrannos,  dynastas  provinciae 
linitimos,  qui  omnes  ad  eum  concurrerant,  receptos  in  fidem  condicionibus 
impositis  provinciae  tuendae  ac  defendendae  dimittit  et  eibi  ct  populo 
Romano  amicissimos." 

^^  Josephus,  AfUiq.  xiv.  8.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  JewZy  L  10.  1-2. 

^^  Josepbus,  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  3  :  'Tpkup^  fih  ri»  dpxttpafrvvinv  ^t^»ti»v9t^^ 
Krti'srctrp'a  0£  '^ruy.iTtiau  fy  'Fa/ifi  lo^s  Kal  ctriAf/ffjr  s-ffrrtep^oy.  So,  too, 
TFars  of  the  Jews,  i.  9.  5. 

^^  Josepbus,  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  5  :  'lpKet»i»  fii»  dTohUvvctv  dpxitpia  .  •  . 
\^A»ri'7:aTpoy]  fWr^ocrov  axoBf/x»t/ai  T^f  *lovoeciu(»  ^'E.xnpi'zu  Xf  koI 
'TpKecy^  Td  t^j  'jretTpioog  d^fuar^vat  rtixti'  Similarly,  Wars  of  the  JVicf,  i. 
10.  3. — Tbese  enactments  seem  to  be  different  from  those  referred  to  in 
tbe  preceding  note  ;  tbe  concessions  referred  to  in  tbe  one  case  having 
been  granted  before,  and  tbose  in  tbe  other  after  tbe  intervention 
of  Antigonus.  So  think  Mendelssohn  in  Ritscbrs  Acta  societatis  pkUoL 
Lijpsien^Sy  v.  190  sqq. ;  Judeich,  Caesar  im  Orienty  1885,  p.  123  f.  See 
especially,  Josepbus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  10.  1 :  'Ayr/yoyo^  .  .  .  yhtrtti 
vaoetZoiu;  \\yTi7rciTp^  (Ati^ovog  TpoKovia  ahto:.  It  is  certainly  tbe  case,  as 
appears  from  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  in  thorough  agreement  therewith, 
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We  obtain  further  details  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  Caesar  from  documents  communicated  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  2-10,  which,  however,  are  so  slight  and  fragmentary 
that  in  regard  to  many  particulars  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  reached.**^  This,  at  least,  is  unquestionable,  that  the  letter 
of  Caesar  to  the  Sidonians,  ArUiq,  xiv.  10.  2,  was  written  in 
the  year  B.c.  47,  and  that  the  formal  decree  of  Caesar 
appointing  Hyrcanus  was  issued  in  that  same  year.*^ 
According  to  this  document,  Hyrcanus  was  appointed 
hereditary  idvdpxn^  and  ap^upev^  of  the  Jews,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belonged  to  him  as  high  priest 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  jurisdiction  in  all  Jewish 
matters  was  conceded  to  the  Jews.  Hyrcanus  also,  for  himself 
and  for  his  children,  was  declared  the  "  confederate  "  of  the 

that  Hyrcanus  was  appointed  high  priest  by  Caesar,  with  political 
functions,  dpxttptvi  and  iB»apx,Tf\Sf  i^nd  so  reinstated  in  the  political  position 
of  which  he  had  been  stript  by  Gabinius. — The  decree  of  senate  communi- 
cated by  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  5,  belongs  probably  to  a  much  earlier 
period.    See  above,  p.  268. 

*°  Compare,  in  regard  to  these  documents,  especially,  Mendelssohn  in 
RitschPs  Ada  societatis  philoL  LipsiendSf  v.  1875,  pp.  191-246  (and  the 
review  of  that  paper  in  the  Theolog.  Litcratuneitung,  1876,  Nr.  15,  coL 
394  f.) ;  and  Niese,  Hermes,  Bd.  xL  1876,  pp.  483-488  ;  and  in  reply, 
Mendelssohn,  Ehein.  Museum^  neue  folge,  Bd.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  249-258. 
Also,  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien,  1869,  p. 
75  ff.  Wieseler,  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1877,  p.  290  ff.  Rosenthd, 
Monatschrififur  Oeschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1879,  pp.  176  ff., 
216  ff.,  300  ff.  Mommsen,  Bihmsche  Geschichte,  v.  501  f.  (English  translation. 
History  of  Rome^the  Provinces,  from  Caesar  to  Diocletian,  London,  2  vols.). 
Judeich,  Caesar  im  Orienty  1835,  pp.  119-141  (only  with  regard  to  the 
events  and  documents  of  the  year  B.c.  47,  to  which  date  Judeich  makes 
Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  8.  5,  also  to  refer).  Gi-atz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd« 
iii.,  4  Aufl.  1888,  pp.  660-671. — For  the  older  literature,  see  above,  p.  109; 
also  in  Bloch,  Die  QuelUn  des  Flavins  Josephus,  p.  144  ff. 

2^  In  this  document  Caesar  designates  himself  ettnoKpxTup  kccI  dpxttptvgf 
liKTirap  TO  UuTfpov  (impercUor  et  pontifex  maximus  dictator  II,).  Caesar's 
second  dictatorship  extended  from  October  48  to  the  end  of  the  year  46 
(see  Mommsen,  Corp.  Inscr,  Lot.  t  i.  pp.  451-453).  But  since  the  title  of 
consul  is  not  in  the  formula,  whereas  Caesar  held  the  consulship  in  the 
years  48,  46,  45,  and  44,  the  document  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  47. 
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Eomans,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Eoman  troops  should 
uot  seek  winter  quarters  in  his  territory,  nor  should  levies  of 
money  be  exacted.**  It  is  uncertain  whether  some  of  the 
other  documents  belong  to  this  same  year  or  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Hyrcanus,  not  long  before  Caesar's  death,  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  45,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  which  procured  a  decree  of  senate  granting  new  con- 
cessions to  the  Jews.  The  beginning  of  this  decree  of  senate, 
under  Caesar's  fourth  dictatorship  and  fifteenth  consulship,  i,e, 
B.C.  44,  is  given  in  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  7.  Its  date  is 
probably  correctly  preserved  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  10  :  irpo 
irevre  elh&v  ^e^povapUov,  i.e.  9th  February.  As  it  was  not 
immediately  put  down  in  the  tables  of  the  treasury,  a  new 
decree  of  senate  was  passed,  after  Caesar's  death,  during  the 
consulship  of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  Tjj  irpo  rpi&v  elS&v 
^AirpiXKicDv,  i.e.  11th  April  B.C.  44,  by  which  the  recording 
of  the  former  decree  of  the  senate  in  the  tables  of  the 
treasury  was  now  ordered  (Antiq.  xiv.  10.  9—10).  Since  the 
new  decree  is  of  a  purely  formal  character,  we  gain  no  infor- 
mation from  it  regarding  the  contents  of  the  claims  conceded 
to  the  Jews.  Also,  the  fragment  of  the  earlier  decree  pre- 
served in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  7  contains  only  the  formal  introduc- 
tion. It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  other  portions 
of  it  are  contained  among  the  fragments  in  Josephus,  Antiq^ 
xiv.  10.  3-6.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
investigation  begin.     The  question  arises  as  to  what  pieces 

^'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2  :  ltd  ruxnui  rds  ulTtus'TpKuvou* A7iti»»lpov 
xxl  ret  TiKvoi  »irrov  e$ifeipx»i  ^lov'^etlau  that  fiav'KafAott,  dpxt^pctoviniiv  rt 
*  lovhuiav  ^tei  x«»to;  I^-'^  Kxrei  rei  'x-uTpia  s$n,  thui  n  etinov  x.cti  rovg  x»iou: 
eivTW  av(A(A»x>wg  i^filv,  trt  $<  kuI  iv  rotg  xar  Av^ptt  (p'iMti  elpt9figh6etf  off»  n 
Kxrd  TOV(  iZiov:  avtuu  vofAov;  i<nl»  dpx,t^petTtKei  {j  (^t'KavGpuvotf  retVTtc  x{Xfi/6i 
Kctrix^ty  uinov  k»1  ret  rixpct  Mvrot/.  &»  Is  fitrei^v  yiyrueU  rig  ^irrivig  Ttpi 
r^S  *lovh»tusf  dyoy^i.  dpiffxn  fioi  Kpiatv  yhioBott  leotp  eivroJs,  TetpaxtifAcuitip 
If  9  j^pvipcccrec  'rpdrrso^ut  oif  loKtfAu^a. — For  au  exposition  of  this  passage, 
see  Mendelssohn  in  Bitscbrs  Acta  socieUitis  philol.  Lipsiensis^  v.  195~197> 
Mommsen,  Ri/m.  Geschichie^  v.  601  f. 
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belong  to  the  decree  of  senate  of  B.c.  44  and  what  to  former 
years,  such  as  B.c.  47  or  other  years.  Owing  to  the  corrupt- 
ness of  the  text,,  no  certain  result  can  ever  be  reached.^  The 
chief  portion  of  the  passage  peculiarly  rich  in  material, 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  belongs  most  probably  to  B.C.  44.  Among 
the  concessions  there  said  to  have  been  secured  to  the  Jews, 
the  most  important  are  these :  that  Joppa,  "  which  the  Jews 
had  originally,  when  they  made  a  league  of  friendship  with 
the  Eomans,"  was  made  over  to  them  ;  that  also  the  villages  in 
the  great  plain,  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  should 
be  restored  to  them ;  and  that,  finally,  also  still  other  places 
"  which  belonged   to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the 

23  The  documents  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  3-4,  contain  scarcely 
anything  else  beyond  the  decree  of  Caesar  of  the  year  B.c.  47,  as  already 
given  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2.  Since  they  belong  to  a  year  during  which 
Caesar  was  consul,  though  the  number  of  the  consulship  is  wanting,  the 
date  must  have  been  46,  45,  or  44  And  so  Mendelssohn,  Acta  societatis 
philol.  Lipsiensis,  v.  205-211,  correctly  maintains  that  they  are  fragments 
of  a  decree  of  senate  of  b.c.  46,  which  merely  confirmed  the  enactments 
of  Caesar  of  B.c.  47.  On  the  confirmation,  by  the  senate  generally,  of 
bai'gains  made  by  military  commanders,  see  Mommsen,  KOm.  Staatsreckty 
iii.  2,  1888,  pp.  1166-1168.— The  portions  given  in  AnXiq.  xiv.  10.  5-6 
contain  very  particular  statements  regarding  the  assessing  of  tribute,  and 
seem  to  go  together  as  referring  to  the  same  period.  According  to  the 
beginning  of  i4?i^"y.  xiv.  10.  5,  they  belong  to  the  year  B.c.  44,  Caesar's 
fifth  consulship.  But  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the 
permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  is  there  recorded  {Antiq.  xiv. 
60.  5),  which,  however,  had  been  given  as  early  as  B.c.  47  {Antiq.  xiv. 
8.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  3),  and,  indeed,  the  building  had  been 
already  proceeded  with  and  the  walls  restored  (Antiq.  xiv.  9.  1  ;  TVars  of 
the  Jews,  L  10.  4).  The  date  is  further  determined  as  B.c.  47  by  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  6 :  Tuio(  Kuioeip,  etinoKparap  ro  IsCrtpoy  (it  ought  to  have  been  : 
uuTOKpetTup,  oiKTUTup  TO  IsvTipou).  And  finally,  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  we 
meet  with  various  statements  about  Joppa  w^hich  seem  to  belong  to 
various  periods.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  particulars,  Mendelssohn,  Acta 
societatis  philoL  LipsiensiSy  v.  197  sqq.,  conjectures  that  the  passage,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  6-6,  refers,  indeed,  to  the  decree  of  senate  of  B.c.  44,  but  that  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  that  passage,  xiv.  10.  5-6a,  a^ecree  of  Caesar  of  the 
year  B.c.  47  is  quoted.  This  decree  Mendelssohn  distinguishes  from  the 
one  communicated  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2.  This  one  last  referred  to  was 
issued  prior  to  the  intervention  of  Antigonus  ;  the  other,  as  given  in  xiv. 
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confederates  of  the  Eomans,"  should  now  be  given  to  them.** 
It  may  be  assumed  that  these  were  merely  possessions  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  Pompey.  Of  the  places  thus 
restored^  Joppa,  as  affording  a  harbour,  was  the  most  im- 
portant 

The  Jews  also,  through  Caesar's  favour,  obtained  important 
privileges  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  The  Alexandrian 
Jews  gained  protection  by  having  the  privilege  of  Boman 
citizenship  conferred  upon  them;**  and  the  Jews  of  Asia 
Minor  were   guaranteed  the   undisturbed  exercise  of   their 

10.  6  and  6a^  after  that  occurrence.  This  is  a  conclusion,  however,  which 
can  scarcely  be  sustained,  for,  by  the  decree  of  appointment  (Antiq.  xiv. 
10.  2),  Antigonus  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  venture  making  hostile 
representations.  But  in  other  respects  Mendelssohn's  hypothesis,  that  the 
passage  in  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  6  and  6a  belongs  to  the  year  B.o.  47,  is  highly 
probable.  Mendelssohn  finds  the  new  decrees  of  the  senate  of  the  year 
B.C.  44  only  in  the  second  half  of  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  beginning,  perhaps, 
with  the  words,  oact  rt  firrei  raiJTct  hxfiv,  Niese,  Hermes^  xL  p.  483  fF., 
ascribed  to  the  senate  decree  of  B.o.  44  the  whole  of  the  passage  Antiq, 
xiv.  10.  3-6,  because  he  assumed  that  the  verbal  permission  given  some- 
what  earlier  by  Caesar  to  rebuild  the  walls  was  only  at  that  date  formally 
ratified  by  the  senate,  and  because  he  reads,  in  Antiq,  xiv.  10.  6,  ro  Y 
instead  of  to  ^tvnpov, 

^*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6. — If  it  is  correct  that  the  beginning  of 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6  belongs  to  a  decree  of  the  year  B.o.  47,  a  portion  of  the 
tribute  of  Joppa  would  have  been  assigned,  even  so  early  as  that,  to  the 
Jews.  It  would  then  be  necessary  with  the  old  Latins  to  read :  o^a^ 
rthuvtu  vTtp  T^g  '  lipwoT^vfAiTuv  vohtag  *  Iot)}vo/,  vvi^ettpovfAinov  roD  hf^ofAdv 
trov;.  They  did  certainly  hold  it  in  the  year  B.c.  44  altogether  in  their 
own  possession:  *Iox)}v  $£  'xro'kiw^  iv  dv  aI^;^^;  Jf/p^ov  *Iot/Wo/  Trotovfitsp^t 
r%v  'Jrpoi  'VafAuiovg  (piKietv,  etvruv  ilveit,  Ku6ug  Ketl  ro  7rp6Tipo»,  ifcJp  dpivKUtr" 
^opcvg  rt  [uTtp  to  be  supplied]  TflCtJrJjf  rijs  ttoMo;  'TpKxuop  Ix.'^tP  x.r.>. — It 
is  quite  uncertain  who  is  intended  by  "  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia 
confederate  with  the  Romans"  that  had  formerly  possessed  some  of  the 
territories  now  given  over  to  the  Jews.  Probably  they  were  princes 
to  whom  Pompey  had  gifted  Jewish  lands.  But  perhaps  the  text  is 
corrupt ;  for  other  obscurities  may  be  explained  from  the  faulty  trans- 
mission of  the  text  Compare,  in  exposition  of  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv» 
10.  5-6,  Mendelssohn  in  Bitschl's  Acta  societatia  philol,  Lipsienns,  y.  pp» 
199  sqq.,  234  sqq.  ;  Mommsen,  Bdm,  Geschichte,  v.  501  fl 

**  See  Div.  ii  voL  iL  p.  244. 
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religion.^  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  course  of 
Caesar's  policy  to  keep  the  provincials  contented,  so  as  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  empire.  But  by  none  of  the 
foreign  peoples  was  so  great  a  lamentation  made  over  his 
death  as  by  the  Jews.*' 

The  weak  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  installed  in  Palestine 
as  "  Ethnarch  "  of  the  Jews,  held  the  government  only  in 
name.  This  was  exercised  in  reality  by  the  crafty  and  active 
Antipater.  He  now  even  appointed  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  governors,  a-Tpanrjyol,  the  one  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  other  in  Galilee.^  Herod,  whom  we  meet  with  here  for 
the  first  time,  was  then  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of 
age.^  But  even  as  early  as  this  he  gave  proofs  of  that  energy 
which  brought  him  afterwards  to  the  throne.  In  Galilee  a 
robber  chief  named  Hezekiah,  with  his  numerous  band,  made 
the  country  insecure.  Herod  gained  possession  of  his  person, 
and  had  him  executed  along  with  many  of  his  followers.'^ 
They  were  little  accustomed  in  Jerusalem  with  such  sum- 
mary procedure.  The  aristocracy  of  that  city  regarded 
Herod's  conduct  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 

*•  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiv.  10.  8  and  20-24 — The  decrees  there  gathered 
together  were  not,  indeed,  directly  issued  by  Caesar,  but  are,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  to  be  attributed  to  his  initiative.  See  also  Div. 
iL  vol.  ii.  p.  225  f. 

^^  Suetonius,  CaesaVy  84 :  "In  summo  publico luctu  exterarum  gentium 
multitudo  circulatim  suo  quaeque  more  lamentata  est,praecipueque  Judan^ 
qui  etiam  noctibus  continuis  bustum  frequentarunt" 

**  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  ;  JVara  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  4. 

'^  The  traditional  text  of  Josephus  in  Antiq,  xiv.  9.  2  reads  fifteen. 
The  number  twenty-five,  which  Dindorf  and  Bekker  have  put  into  the 
text,  is  purely  conjecturaL  But  this  change  is  necessary :  1.  Because  a 
boy  fifteen  years  old  could  not  possibly  have  played  the  role  which 
Herod  had  already  played  ;  and  2.  Because  Herod  at  his  death  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  Antiq,  xvii.  6.  1  :  k»1 
yap  inpl  hos  f/3do^D»09roi»  f» ;  War8  of  the  JewSy  i.  33.  1 :  fv  fitp  yap  %^n 
QYJ^^9  hu9  ifi^fAfiKoitra.  Compare  Havercamp's  note  on  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  ; 
van  der  Chijs,  De  Herode  Magno^  p.  1. 

•®  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  9.  2 ;  Wars  of(heJew8y  i.  10.  6. 
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Sanhedrim,  to  which  tribunal  alone  it  belonged  to  pass  a 
death  sentence;  and  they  therefore  insisted  that  Hyrcanus 
would  call  young  Herod  to  answer  for  what  he  had  done. 
Hyrcanus  yielded  to  their  request,  and  summoned  Herod 
before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.  Herod  indeed  appeared, 
not,  however,  as  became  an  accused  person,  in  mourning 
garments,  but  decked  in  purple,  and  attended  by  a  body- 
guard. When  he  thus  entered  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
complaints  were  hushed,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  exculpated,  had  not  the  celebrated  Pharisee  Sameas 
(Shemaiah  ?)  arisen  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  his  col- 
leagues. They  were  now  disposed  to  insist  upon  their 
prerogatives  and  condemn  Herod.  But  Hyrcanus  had 
received  orders  from  Sextus  Caesar,  governor  of  Syria,  to 
secure  Herod's  acquittal.  When  he  therefore  perceived  that 
things  were  taking  a  dangerous  turn,  he  suspended  the 
sitting,  and  advised  Herod  to  withdraw  secretly  from  the 
city.  Herod  did  so;  but  he  soon  returned  with  an  army 
against  Jerusalem  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  given  him.  Only  the  most  urgent  representa- 
tions of  his  father  Antipater  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
wrath,  and  restraining  him  from  open  violence.  He  then 
returned  to  Galilee,  comforting  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  at  least  given  an  exhibition  of  his  power,  and  put 
a  wholesome  terror  upon  his  opponents. — During  this  conflict 
with  the  Sanhedrim  Herod  was  appointed,  by  Sextus  Caesar, 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  aTparrjyo^  t^9  KolXt)^  ^vpia^?^ 

All  this  happened  in   B.C.   47,  or   in  the  beginning   of 
B.C.  46.     In  the  spring  of  B.a  46,  while  Caesar  had  to  be 

«*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  9.  ^5 ;  Wars  of  (h$  Jews,  i.  10.  6-9.  The 
rabbinical  tradition  preserves  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  names  there  given,  however,  are  altogether  different. 
Instead  of  Hyrcanus,  Jannaus ;  instead  of  Herod,  a  slave  of  Jannaus ; 
instead  of  Shemaiah,  Simon  ben  Shetach.  See  Derenbourg,  Histoire  d$  la 
Palestine,  pp.  146-148. 
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away  fighting  against  the  adherents  of  Pompey  in  Africa,  one 
of  Pompey's  party,  Caecilius  Bassus,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syria  by  getting  Sextns  Caesar  put  out  of 
the  way  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  He  was  afterwards 
besieged  in  Apamea  by  the  Caesarian  party,  under  the  com- 
mand of  C,  Antistiua  Vetus,  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  45  ^  (see 
above,  p.  336),  To  the  forces  of  Vetus  were  also  added  the 
troops  of  Antipater,  which,  as  a  new  proof  of  his  serviceable- 
ness  to  Caesar,  he  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Caesarian 
party.^  The  struggle  of  the  two  parties  meanwhile  con- 
tinued without  jielding  any  decisive  result ;  and  even  the 
new  governor,  L.  Statins  Murcus,  who  arrived  in  Syria  in  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  44,  and  was  supported  by  Marcius  Crispus, 
the  governor  of  Bithyuia,  obtained  no  decided  advantage  over 
Caecilius  Bassua. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  15th  March  b.c.  44,  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered. Marc  Antony  resolved  to  avenge  his  death  and 
continue  his  work.  And  it  was  only  the  fact  that  just 
then  the  fortunes  of  the  party  were  in  a  rather  backgoing 
condition  timt  prevented  the  conspirators  from  also  taking 
immediate  steps  in  their  own  interest.  It  was  only  after 
Antony  bad  proceeded  j^inst  them  in  an  openly  hostde 
manner  that  the  leaders  of  the  oonspii-acy  went  to  the  East 
in  order  to  collect  their  forces  there  :  M.  Brutus  to  Mace- 
donia, L.  Cassius  to  Syria.  When  Cassius,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  b.c,  44,  arrived  in  Syria,  Caecilius  Bassus  was  still 
besieged  by  Statins  Murcus  and  Marcius  Crispus  in  Apamea. 
Although  Murcus  and  Crispus  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
Caesar's  party,  they  now  placed  their  army  at  the  service 
of  Cassius,  and  Statius  Murcus  even  offered  his  own  personal 
aid.     The    legion    of    Caecilius    Bassus    also    went    over    to 

**  Not  47,  oa  HiUig,  Gackickte,  iL  Ql-t,  a£i>uueB.     See,  o 
hanil,  Cicero,  ad  AUiema,  xiv,  9.  3. 
*•  Jo«epliu^  Atitig.  juv.  II.  1  i  Jfar*  oj  tht  Jevi,  i.  lU  10. 


the  other 
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Cassius.^  Thus  did  Cassias  become  master  of  Syria,  and 
gained  possession  of  a  considerable  fighting  force.  But  for 
the  support  of  the  large  and  now  further  increasing  army 
immense  sums  of  money  were  necessary.  And  to  this  even 
the  small  Jewish  land  must  contribute  its  share.  It  was 
laid  by  him  under  an  arrestment  of  700  talents,  in  the 
collection  of  which  Antipater  and  his  son  Herod  showed 
themselves  particularly  useful  For,  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  they  had  once  secured  to  themselves  Caesar's 
favour,  they  now  sought  to  win  the  goodwill  of  Cassius. 
How  useful  this  zeal  was,  some  frightful  examples  in  Judea 
itself  showed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Gophna, 
Emmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thamna,  because  they  could  not  contri- 
bute their  share,  were  sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves.*^  But 
youug  Herod,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cassius,  as  he  had  previously  been  by  Sextus 
Caesar,  governor  (arpaTrjyo^)  of  Coele-Syria.* 

About  this  time,  b.c.  43,  Antipater  became  the  victim  of 
personal  enmity.  A  certain  Malichus  endeavoured,  just  as 
Antipater  had  done,  to  gain  an  influential  position  in  Judea. 
But  Antipater,  more  than  any  one  else,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  realizing  his  ambition.  He  must  therefore,  if  he  was 
to  gain  his  end,  rid  himself  of  that  man.  By  bribery  he 
won  over  the  cupbearer  of  Hyrcanus,  who  put  Antipater 
to  death  by  poison  as  he  was  one  day  dining  with 
Hyrcanus.^ 

Herod  undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 
While,  therefore,  Malichus  was  busying  himself  in  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  plans  and  secure  to 
himself  tho  government  of  Judea,  he  was  murdered  in  the 

'*  For  the  proofa,  see  above,  p.  337. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  11.  1-2. 
•<^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  11.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  4. 
*'  Josephue,  Antiq,  xiv.  11.  4  ;  IVars  of  the  Jews,  i,  11.  4. 
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neighbourhood  of  Tyre  by  hired  assassins,  whom  Herod,  with 
the  connivance  of  Cassias,  had  sent.*^ 

After  Cassias  had  departed  from  Syria,  in  B.C.  42,  still 
harder  fortunes  befell  the  province.  Cassius  had  indeed 
wrung  from  it  the  most  exorbitant  sums,  but  now  that  the 
province  was  left  to  itself  affairs  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
utter  anarchy  that  there  was  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
stronger.  During  this  period  Antigonus  also  made  an 
attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennaeus 
of  Chalcis,  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.  Favoured 
by  fate  and  fortune,  Herod  indeed  frustrated  this  attempt, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  Marion,  tyrant  of  Tyre,  from 
snatching  to  himself  certain  portions  of  Galilean  territory.* 

A  new  crisis  arose  in  Palestine,  and  especially  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  Idumeans  Phasael  and  Herod,  when,  late 
in  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  42,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  at  Philippi  by  Antony  and  Octavian.  With  this 
one  stroke  all  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antony.  The 
situation  was  all  the  more  critical  for  Phasael  and  Herod, 
after  an  embassy  of  the  Jewish  nobility  appeared  before 
Antony  in  Bithynia  about  the  beginning  of  B.c.  41,  and 
made  complaints  against  these  two  princes.  Yet  Herod 
succeeded  by  personal  explanations  in  neutralizing  for  the 
time  being   the  efifect  of  these  charges.^^     Soon    after  this, 

*^  Joseplius,  Antiq,  xiv.  11.  6  ;  Wotb  of  the  JewSy  i.  11.  8. — The  murder 
of  Antipater  took  place  before  the  conquest  of  Laodicea  in  the  summer  of 
Rg.  43  (see  above,  p.  338X  while  the  murder  of  Malichus  occun*ed 
immediately  after  that  event.  Hence  both  occurrences  took  place  during 
the  year  b.c.  43  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  11.6;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  11.  7). 

•*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  12.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  12.  2-3. — In  the 
narrative  of  Josephus,  which  is  based  upon  the  statements  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the  circumstance  that  Herod  could  not 
prevent  the  conquests  of  the  Tyrians.  But  he  makes  this  clear  from  the 
subsequent  letter  of  Antony,  which  ordered  the  Tyrians  to  restore  the 
places  that  they  had  conquered  (see  below,  note  41). 

*°  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  12.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  12.  4 
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while  Antony  lingered  in  Ephesus,  an  embassy  from  Hyrcanus 
appeared  before  him  asking  that  Antony  should  give  orders  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  sold  into  slavery  by  Cassius, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  places  that  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Tynans.  Antony  readily  assumed  the  role  of  the 
protector  of  all  rights  and  privileges,  and  issued  the  orders 
prayed  for,  with  violent  denunciation  of  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  Cassius.*^ — Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  autumn 
of  B.C.  41,  when  Antony  had  gone  to  Antioch,  the  Jewish 
nobles  renewed  their  charges  against  Phasael  and  Herod. 
But  neither  at  this  time  did  they  lead  to  any  result 
Antony,  when  he  was  serving  in  Syria  under  Grabinius  in 
B.C.  57-55,  had  been  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Antipater.  That  friendship  he  did  not  now  forget.  And 
since,  besides,  Hyrcanus,  who  had  also  gone  to  Antioch, 
gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  two  brothers,  Antony 
appointed  Fhasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs  of  the  country  of  the 
Jews.^  Hyrcanus  was  then  stripped  of  his  political 
authority.  He  did  not  indeed  mourn  over  the  loss,  for  he 
had  for  a  long  time  possessed  political  authority  only  in  nama 
The  period  of  Antony's  residence  in  Syria  was  for  the 
province  a  time  of  sore  oppression.  His  luxurious  style  of 
living  consumed  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  these  the 
provinces  were  required  to  provide.  Thus,  wherever  Antony 
went  exorbitant  taxes  were  invariably  imposed ;  and  Palestine 
was  not  by  any  means  allowed  to  escape.^ 

^^  JoBephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  2.  The  original  documents,  a  letter  of 
Antony  to  Hyrcanus  and  two  letters  to  the  Tyrians,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  3-5. 
One  of  the  letters  to  the  Tyrians  {Antiq.  xiv.  12.  4)  refers  expressly  to 
the  restoring  of  the  conquered  places ;  the  other  {Antiq.  xiv.  12.  6)  refers 
to  the  liberating  of  Jewish  slaves.  Similar  letters  were  also  Bent  to  the 
cities  of  Sidon,  Antioch,  and  Aradus  {Antiq.  xiv.  12.  6).  Compare,  with 
reference  to  the  documents,  Mendelssohn  in  RitschFs  Ada  societaiis  pjiUoL 
LipgiensiSj  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  254-263. 

*'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  12.  6. 

^'  Appian,    Civ.  v.   7 :    ^Uxixetpttiv  li  <^pvym»  n    »«i    yiwittw    mmI 
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In  the  year  B.C.  40,  while  Antony  was  during  part  of  the 
time  held  in  thrall  by  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  during  another 
part  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  great  invasion  of 
the  Parthians  occurred,  who  overran  all  Further  Asia  with 
their  wild  hordes.  And  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence 
Antigonus  succeeded,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  securing  the  end 
for  which  he  had  been  striving. 

As  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus  and  Barzaphames,  the 
former  the  son  of  King  Orodes,  the  latter  a  Parthian  satrap, 
had  already  occupied  Northern  Syria,  Antigonus  succeeded  in 
persuading  them,  by  great  promises,  to  aid  him  in  securing 
possession  of  the  Jewish  throne.  Pacorus  marched  along  to 
the  Phoenician  coast,  Barzaphames  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  toward  the  south.  Pacorus  sent  to  Jerusalem 
a  detachment  under  the  leadership  of  the  king's  cupbearer, 
whose  name  was  also  Pacorus.  Before  that  company  arrived 
at  the  city,  Antigonus  had  already  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  him  a  company  of  adherents  from  among  the  Jews, 
and  had  with  it  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  where  the  battle 
was  waged  daily  between  him  on  the  one  hand  and  Phasael 
and  Herod  on  the  other.^  In  the  meantime  the  Parthian 
troops  under  Pacorus  arrived.  The  Parthian  gave  out  that 
he  desired  to  settle  terms  of  peace,  and  demanded  of  Phasael 
that  he  should  go  to  the  camp  of  Barzaphames  in  order  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to  this  strife.  Although  Herod 
earnestly  warned  his  brother,  Phasael  walked  into  the  snare, 
and  went  along  with  Hyrcanus  and  Pacorus,  the  cupbearer, 
to  the  camp  of  Barzaphames.  A  small  detachment  of 
Parthian  horsemen  remained  behind  in  Jemsalem.^  In  the 
Parthian   camp  the  mask  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and   the 

Ta>ieira{  r^^g  h  *Aot^    KavTo^oKfap  rf  xatl    K/TitKietp   kmI   2vfiet»  niy 
Kob^   »Mi   Ilm^atm'mv   kmI   t^»  *lTWpetm»   tcai   oo»   AxXm   yhn   2t;f«», 

*^  Josei)huB,  Antit],  xiv.  13.  3  ;  Wars  of  (he  JewSy  i.  13.  1-2. 
**  Josephus,  Autiq.  xiv.  13.  4-6  ;  JVars  of  the  Jews^  i.  13.  3. 
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two  princes,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus,  were  put  in  irons.^* 
When  Herod  was  told  of  this,  not  being  strong  enough  to 
offer  open  opposition,  he  resolved  to  escape  from  Jerusalem 
by  flight.  Without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Parthians, 
he  had  the  female  members  of  his  family  and  the  children 
carried  out  of  the  city  and  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Masada, 
which  he  put  under  the  charge  of  his  brother  Joseph.^ 
Meanwhile,  on  the  spot  where  at  a  later  period  he  built 
the  fortress  Herodium,  he  had  to  fight  with  the  Jews,  who 
were  still  hostile  to  him.  He  was  able,  however,  success- 
fully to  repel  their  attack.  After  he  had  thus  secured  all 
belonging  to  him  in  a  stronghold,  he  continued  his  flight 
farther  southward,  and  went  first  of  all  to  Petra  in  Arabia.** 

Their  friendship  for  Antigonus  did  not  restrain  the 
Parthians  from  plundering  the  country  round  about  the 
capital.  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  were  now  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Antigonus.  The  ears  of  Hyrcanus  were  cut  off, 
80  that  he  might  no  longer  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  high 
priest.  Phasael,  on  the  contrary,  escaped  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  by  dashing  his  head  upon  a  rock  after  he  had 
received  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  fortunate  flight  of  his 
brother. 

Afterwards  the  Parthians  carried  away  Hyrcanus  with 
them  as  a  prisoner,  and  set  up  Antigonus  as  king.** 

^'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  5-6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  4-5. 

*7  Masada  was  built  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  war  of  Vespasian  it  was  the  last  place  of  refuge  for  the 
rebels,  who  yielded  only  after  the  Romans  had  carried  on  long  and 
fetiguing  siege  operations,  in  a.d.  73.  On  its  situation  and  history,  see 
below  in  §  20  toward  the  end,  where  also  the  more  recent  literature  is 
given. 

*®  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  6-9  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  Q-%, 

**  Josei)hus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  9-10;  Wars  of  the  Jews^i.  13.9-11. — Dio 
Cassius,  xlviii.  26,  erroneously  names  him  Aristobulus  instead  of  Anti- 
gonus. Of  the  events  of  the  years  B.c.  43-40,  Julius  Afiicanus  in  George 
SifncelliLs,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  581  sq.,  and  Syncellus  himself,  ed.  Dindorf,  L 
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576  sq.  and  579,  give  a  short  account,  which  contains  some  things  different 
from  Josephns,  and  derived  prohably  from  another  source,  perhaps  from 
Justus  of  Tiberias.  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark  that  Phaaael  is 
represented,  not  as  taking  away  his  own  life  while  a  prisoner,  but  as 
falling  in  battle  (Julius  Africanus  in  Syncellus,  L  581  :  ^eutunhug  ^  ly  rft 
fiixn  dwuiptirui).  Also  the  sum  which  Cassius  raised  in  Palestine  is 
given,  not  as  700,  but  as  800  talents  (Syncellus,  i.  576).  Compare  generally, 
Qelzer,  Julius  Africanus^  i.  261-265.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  give 
a  preference  to  these  brief  statements  over  the  very  circumstantial  and 
detailed  report  of  Josephua^ 
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Sources. 

JoSEPHUS,  Antiq.  xiv.  14-16 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  14-18.  3.    Zonaras, 
AnncUeSy  v.  10-11  (abstract  from  Josephus). 

Literature. 

EwALD,  History  of  Israel^  v.  411-416. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  iii.  419-423. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Judtn,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  190-197, 
Hitzio,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iL  52^-533. 
Schneckbnburoer,  Zeitgeschichte,  pp.  173-175. 
Hausrath,  Zeitgeschichte,  2  Aufl.  i.  200-210. 
Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  pp.  52-62. 

BuRCKLEiN,  Quellen  uni  Chronologie  der  rimisch-parthtschsn  Feldziige  in 
den,  Jahren  713-718  d.  St    Dissertat.  1879. 

Antigonus,  or,  as  he  was  called  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  coins  by  his  Hebrew  name,  Mattathias,  had  thus  by 
the  help  of  the  Parthians  reached  that  position  after  which 
his  father  and  brother  had  vainly  striven.  After  the 
example  of  his  forefathers,  from  the  time  of  Aristobulas 
I.,  he  assumed  the  rank  and  title  of  "king"  and  "high 
priest"  (on  the   coins:  BACIAESIC  ANTIFONOT,  rmno 

^  Compare  on  the  coins  of  Antigonus :  Eckhel,  Dodr,  Num.  iii  480, 
481.  Mionnet,  v.  563  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Recherches,  pp:  109-113.  Cayedoni, 
BibL  NumisTnatik,  ii.  23-25.  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Aftmaxm, 
pp.  65-67.  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  76-79.  Reichardt 
in  the  Wiener  Numismat,  Monatsheften,  Bd.  iiL  1867,  pp.  114-116. 
De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  p.  243  sq.  Madden,  Numismatic 
Chrtmicle,  1874,  pp.  314-316.  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  fur  Nvmumatik, 
iii  1876,  pp.  209-213.     Madden,  C<nns  of  the  Jews,  pp.  99-103. 
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The  hopes  of  Herod  rested  simply  and  wholly  on  Roman 
aid.  Without  going  to  Petri  —  for  the  Arabian  prince 
Malchus  had  forbidden  him  to  visit  his  country — he  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  and  thence  took  ship  for  Eome, 
although  ali-eady  the  autumn  storms  had  begun.  After 
passing  through  various  dangers,  he  managed  to  reach  Bome 
by  Rhodes  and  Brundusium,  and  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  he  laid  his  sad  complaint  before  Antony.'  Herod 
knew  how  to  win  favour,  whenever  that  had  to  be  gained, 
by  means  of  money.  And  so  it  happened  that  he,  after 
having  secured  also  the  goodwill  of  Octavian,  was  declared 
at  a  formal  session  of  the  senate  to  be  king  of  Judea.  The 
appointment  was  celebrated  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  capitol  and 
a  banquet  by  Antony.* 

From  the  appointment  to  the  actual  possession  of  the 
office  was  now  indeed  a  longer  and  a  more  difficult  step. 
For  the  time  being  the  Parthians,  and  their  proUgi  Anti- 
gonus,  still  maintained  their  authority  in  the  country.  The 
Parthians  were  indeed  driven  out  of  Syria  in  B.c.  39  by 
Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Antony  (see  above,  p.  341).  But 
from    Autigonus,  Ventidius   only   exacted    a    heavy  tribute, 

•  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiv.  14.  1-3.     Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  14.  1-3. 

•  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  14  4-6.  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  14.  4.  Compare 
Appian,  v.  76  (see  above,  p.  340). — The  appointment  falJs  under  the 
year  b.c.  40,  during  the  consulship  of  On.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  C. 
Asinius  Pollio  {Antiq.  xiv.  14.  6).  It  must,  however,  have  been  very 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  for  it  was  already  late  in  harvest  when  Herod 
took  ship  from  Alexandria  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  2 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
14.  2).  The  statement  of  Joseph  us,  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  184th  Olympiad  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  6),  is  therefore  incorrect,  for  that 
Olympiad  ended  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  40.  Also  contemporary  Roman 
history  agrees  in  setting  the  appointment  in  the  autumn,  since  Antony 
and  Octavian  did  not  reach  Rome  earlier  than  that  Compare  Sancle- 
mente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendationey  pp.  360-366.  Van  der  Chijs,  De 
Herode  Magno^  pp.  31-36.  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  wrong, 
with  Gumpach,  Ueber  den  altjiidischen  Kalender,  pp.  238-260,  to  place  the 
appointment  so  late  as  autumn  b.c.  39. 
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and  left  him  otherwise  undisturbed.  And  Silo  also,  his 
lieutenant,  pursued  a  similar  policy  after  the  departure  of 
Ventidius.* 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Herod,  in  B.C.  39, 
landed  at  Ptolemais.  He  quickly  collected  an  army;  and 
as  now  Ventidius  and  Silo,  at  the  command  of  Antony, 
supported  him,  he  soon  made  progress.  First  of  all  Joppa 
fell  into  his  handa  Then  also  he  gained  possession  of 
Masada,  where  his  relatives  had  hitherto  been  besieged. 
As  he  succeeded,  the  number  of  his  adherents  increased, 
and  he  could  even  venture  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  lay 
siege  to  it.  He  made  nothing,  however,  of  this  attempt  at 
the  time,  for  the  Roman  troops  of  Silo,  which  were  to  have 
supported  him,  assumed  a  stubborn  and  defiant  attitude,  and 
insisted  upon  withdrawing  into  winter  quarters.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.c.  38,  the  Parthians  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Syria.  While  thus  Ventidius  and  Silo 
had  to  go  forth  to  fight  against  them,  Herod  sought  to 
subdue  the  country  wholly  under  him,  and  to  rescue  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  many  adventurers.  Vast  bands  of  brigands 
concealed  themselves,  especially  among  the  inaccessible 
caverns  in  the  mountain  gorges  of  Gralilee.  But  even  of 
these  Herod  knew  how  to  gain  possession,  for  he  let  down 
his  soldiers  in  large  chests  (Xapi/a^e?)  from  the  lofty  rocky 
peak,  and  thus  secured  for  them  an  entrance  into  the 
caves.* 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  14.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  2.  Dio  Oassius, 
xlviii.  41. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  16.  1-3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  3-6. 

*  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xiv.  16.  6  ;  Wa/rs  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  4. — According  to 
Ardiq,  xiv.  15.  4,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  16.  2,  these  caverns  were 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbela.  The  caves  there  referred  to 
are  often  elsewhere  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {AnHq,  xii.  11.  1 ;  Life,  37). 
The  description  which  he  gives  in  Anliq.  xiv.  16.  6,  and  in  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  16.  4,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  actual  character  of  the 
caves  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  Parthians  were  conquered  by 
Ventidius  on  9ih  June  B.c.  38.  And  that  general  then 
turned  his  attention  against  Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and 
laid  siege  to  him  in  his  capital  of  Samosata.  During  the 
siege  Antony  himself  arrived  at  Samosata.  Herod  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  escape  of  speaking  to  his  patron; 
for  he  had  good  grounds  for  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  support  had  been  withheld  from  him.  He  therefore 
now  proceeded  to  Samosata  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Antony.  He  received  him  very  graciously,  and  as  the 
surrender  of  Samosata  soon  afterwards  took  place,  Antony 
instructed  Sosius,  the  successor  of  Ventidius,  to  afford  efficient 
assistance  to  Herod.^ 

In  Palestine,  during  the  absence  of  Herod,  matters  were 
in  a  bad  way.  Joseph,  the  brother  of  Herod,  to  whom  he 
had  in  the  meantime  transferred  the  chief  command,  had 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  Antigonus,  and  was  himself 
slain  in  the  battle,  and  Antigonus  had  ordered  his  head  to 
be  struck  off.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  Galileans 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  rise  again  against  Herod,  and 
had  drowned  his  adherents  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.® 

A  full  report  of  all  these  proceedings  reached  Herod  at 
Antioch^  and  he  now  hastened  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother.  (Jalilee  was  without  difficulty  reconquered.  At 
Jericho  he  encountered  the  army  of  Antigonus,  but  did  not, 

I 

of  Jrbid  (Arbed),  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Gennesaretb,  north-west  of 
Tiberias.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Jrbid  is  identical  with 
Arbela,  and  the  caverns  there  with  those  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Com- 
pare Robinson,  Bibliccd  Researches  in  Palestiney  yoL  iL  279,  260.  Gu^rin, 
Galilee,  i.  198-203.  The  Survey  of  Western  PaUsUne;  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  i.  409-411  (description  of  Ku!at  Ibn  Man,  as  the  rock 
fortress  of  the  caverns  is  now  called) ;  and  therewith  the  large  English 
map,  Sheet  vi.  Frei,  ZeOschrifi  dea  deutschen  PalUstinO'VereinSf  ix.  1886, 
p.  108  if. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  15.  7-9  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  6-7. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  15.  10 ;  Wars  cf  the  Jeios,  i.  17.  1-2. 
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it  would  seem,  venture  upon  any  decisive  engagement.  It 
was  only  when  Antigonus  divided  his  forces,  and  sent  a 
portion  of  his  troops  under  Pappus  to  Samaria,  that  Herod 
courted  a  regular  contest.  Pappus  and  Herod  came  together 
near  Isana.  The  first  attack  was  made  by  Pappus,  but  he 
was  utterly  defeated  by  Herod,  and  driven  into  the  city, 
where  all  who  had  not  managed  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  were  ruthlessly  cut  down.  Pappus  himself  there  met 
his  death.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  all  Palestine 
thereby  fell  into  th^  hands  of  Herod.  Only  the  coming  on 
of  winter  hindered  him  from  beginning  immediately  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.* 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  37,  so  soon  as  the  season  of  the 
year  admitted  of  it,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  and 
began  by  the  erection  of  military  engines  of  assault.  When 
these  were  ready  for  operating,  he  left  the  army  for  a  little 
while  and  went  to  Samaria,  in  order  there  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  Mariamme,  a  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  five  years.  This  engagement 
had  been  entered  into  in  B.c.  42  (Antiq.  xiv.  12.  1 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  112.  3).^^ 

•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  11-13;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  17.  3-8. — 
Instead  of  I2ANA  {Antiq.  xiv.  15.  12),  we  have  in  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  17.  6,  KANA,  which  evidently  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  text. 
By  a  combination  of  the  narratives  it  appears  that  the  place  lay  either 
in  the  south  of  Samaria  or  in  the  north  of  Judea ;  for  Pappus  had  been 
sent  to  Samaria,  but  Herod  met  him  going  against  him  from  Jericho. 
Our  Isana  is  therefore  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  nstf^t  which 

in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  is  mentioned  along  with  Bethel  (in  Josephus,  AiUiq. 
viii.  11.  3,  ^lvei¥»).  The  name  is  probably  still  preserved,  as  Clermont- 
Ganneau  conjectures,  in  the  modem  Ain  Sinia,  only  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Bethel.  Compare  Clermont-Qanneau,  Journal  asicttiquey  septi^me 
s^rie,  t  ix.  1877,  pp.  499-501.  Quarterly  Statements,  1877,  p.  206  sq. 
Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  L  41  f.  Gu^rin,  Sainarie,  ii.  38.  Ths  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine;  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  291, 302 ;  and  the 
large  English  map  attached.  Sheet  xiv. 
10  Josephus,  ArUiq,  xiv.  15.  14 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  17.  8.— Mariamme 
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After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  he  returned  again  to 
the  camp.  Sosius  also  now  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  great  army ;  and  Herod  and  Sosius  made  a  joint  attack 
upon  the  city.  They  made  their  onslaught,  as  Pompey  had 
done,  from  the  north.  On  this  side  mighty  ramparts  were 
raised,  and  against  these  the  battering-rams  began  to  play. 
Forty  days  after  the  beginning  of  these  operations,  the  first 
rampart  was  taken;  after  fifteen  days  more  the  second  also 
fell.  But  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  and  the  upper  city 
were  always  still  in  the  hands  of  the  begged.  At  last  these 
too  were  stormed,  and  the  besiegers  now  went  on  murdering 
in  the  city  all  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
Antigonus  himself  fell  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  and  entreated  of 
him  mercy.  The  Boman  looked  upon  him  with  scorn,  called 
him  Antigone,  and  had  him  bound  in  fetters.  It  was  now 
Herod!s  greatest  care  to  rid  himself  as  soon  as  possible  of 
his  Boman  friends.  For  the  murdering  and  plundering  that 
was  going  on  in  what  was  now  again  his  capital  could  not 
possibly  be  pleasing  to  him.  By  means  of  rich  presents  he 
siicceeded  at  last  in  inducing  Sosius  and  his  troops  to  take 
their  departure.^^ 

(yiettietfAfAn  is  not  to  be  written  'M.etptafAvii)  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  of  Alexandra,  a  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II. 
(Antiq.  XV.  2.  5).  — She  was  the  second  wife  of  Herod.  His  first  wife 
was  called  Doris,  hy  whom  he  had  one  son  called  Antipater  {Antiq,  xiy. 
12.  1). 

^'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  16.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  17.  9,  18.  1-3. 
I)io  Cassius,  xlix.  22. — The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  variously 
^ven  by  the  two  sources  which  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Dio  Cassius, 
xlix.  22,  places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Claudius  and  Norbanus  in  ac.  38. 
He  is  followed  by  Clinton,  Fanti  Hellenici^  iii.  pp.  222  sq.  (ad  ann.  S8\ 
299  sq.,  and  Fischer,  RSmikke  Zeittafeln,  p.  350,  who  adopt  December 
B.C.  38  as  the  date  of  the  conquest  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  it  occurred  under  the  consulship  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Caninius 
Gallus  in  b.c.  37  (Antiq,  xiv.  16.  4).  He  is  followed  by  almost  all  the 
modems.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  clear  that  the  short  and  summary  report 
of  Dio  Cassius  cannot  come  into  competition  with  the  detailed  and 
circumstantial  narrative  of  Josephus,  which  rests  on  thoroughly  good 
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In  this  way  was  Herod,  almost  three  years  after  his 
appointment,  enabled  to  enter  on  the  actual  possession  of 
his  sovereignty.  Antigonus  was  carried  away  by  Sosius  to 
Antioch,  and  there,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Herod, 

and  reliable  sources.  But  from  the  statement  of  Josepbus  it  must 
certainly  be  concluded  that  the  fall  of  the  city  did  not  occur  before 
B.C.  37.  We  know  that  Pacoms  was  conquered  by  Ventidius  on  the 
9th  of  June  B.O.  38.  Ventidius  thereupon  directed  his  energiei)  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and  besieged  him  in  Samosata.  It  was  only 
after  the  siege  had  begun  (compare  especially  Plutarch,  Antony,  34^ 
therefore  at  the  earlies#in  July  B.c.  38,  that  Antony  arrived  at  Samo- 
sata. He  there  received  the  visit  from  Herod ;  and  when  Samosata 
after  a  long  siege  (Phitarch,  Antony,  34 :  r^^  li  icohtofiKiet:  fA^Kog  XafAlia- 
¥ov(TYi;)  had  capitulated,  and  he  himself' had  again  returned  to  Athens, 
he  sent  back  Sosius  with  orders  to  give  assistance  to  Herod  {Antiq,  xiv. 
16.  8-9).  It  must  therefore  have  been  autumn  of  B.c.  38  before  Herod 
received  this  support ;  and  the  statement  of  Josephus  puts  it  beyond 
question  that  a  winter  was  past  before  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was 
accomplished  (i4nft(7.  xiv.  16.  11  :  xoAAov  %u[Auvog  Kuruppecyiitros';  Antiq. 
xiv.  16.  12:  xi^iftaif  t'Trioxf  fiec$vi  ;  then  again,  16.  14:  A^£«yro;  Zi  rou 
)CiifAcjpog  ;  SLndfinQ\\yflii.2:  Hpo;  n  yeip  vjv).  Accordingly  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  summer  of 
B.C.  37  (compare  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  cmeTidatione,  pp.  366-371. 
Ideler,  Handhuch  der  Chronologie,  ii.  390 ;  and  in  opposition  to  Clinton, 
especially  van  der  Chijs,  de  Herode  Ma^no,  pp.  36-41  ;  also  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel,  v.  416.  Biircklein,  Quellen  uml  Chronologie  der  r&misch- 
parihiscJien  Feldziige,  1879,  pp.  61-66.  Kellner  in  the  Katholik,  1887, 
zweite  Hiilfte,  pp.  66-76).  But  now  the  opinions  of  scholars  diverge 
from  one  another.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4,  says  that  the  fall  of  the 
city  took  place  tJj  iaprv^  ria  yTvmius,  by  which  undoubtedly  he  means 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  lOth  Ti«c^n= October.  He  is  followed  by 
van  der  Chijs,  Ewald,  Kellner,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Herzfeld  in 
particular,  in  his  paper  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrifi  fur  GeschicfUe  und 
Wissenschaft  des  JudtnUiurm,  1886,  pp.  109-116,  entitled  :  JVann  war  die 
Eroberung  Jerusalem's  durch  Pompejus,  und  toann  die  durch  Herodes? 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  conquest  took  place  earlier  in  the 
summer,  and,  indeed,  the  facts  will  oblige  us  to  assent  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Herod  certainly  began  the  siege  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year 
allowed  ("Kiiuuroi  toD  x^iftuuos),  that  is  probably  in  February,  at  latest 
in  March.  Therefore,  even  although  it  is  stated  in  the  JVars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  18.  2,  that  the  siege  lasted  for  five  months,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  prolonged  into  October.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  fall 
of  the  city  occurred  some  time  in  July  b.c.  37.     The  phrase  ioprti  r^g 
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he  was  by  Antony's  orders  led  to  the  block.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Bomans  had  executed  such  a  sentence  on 
a  king." 

The  rule  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty  was  thus  brought  to  an 
end. 

pn9rt(»i,  which  Josephus  met  with  in  his  pagan  sources,  may  therefore 
refer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  not  to  the  day  of 
atonement,  but  to  an  ordinary  Sabbath ;  for  Dio  Cassius  here  also  again 
says  that  the  city  was  taken  i»  rvi  rou  Kpovov  ijfiip^  (xlix.  22). — Yet  the 
statement  of  Josephus  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  capture  took  place  rf 
rpir^  fifipi  (Antiq,  xiv.  16.  4).  By  this  he  certa^Iy  does  not  mean  the 
third  month  of  the  Olympiad  year,  as  van  der  Chijs  supposes,  p.  35, 
for  the  Greek  months  were  never  numbered ;  but  he  intends  either  the 
third  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  or  the  third  month  of  the  siege. 
Gratz,  Gexhichte,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  196,  and  Hitzig,  Geschichtey  ii.  532,  take 
the  former  view,  and  so  date  the  conquest  of  the  city  in  June  b.c.  37. 
But  certainly  this  cannot  have  been  the  meaning  of  Josephus,  since  at 
the  same  time  he  places  the  fall  of  the  city  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment. It  is  therefore  evident  that  by  the  phrase  employed  he  meant 
to  indicate  the  third  month  of  the  siege.  The  three  months,  then,  are 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  active  operations  (Antiq.  xiv. 
16.  2) ;  the  five  months  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning  of 
the  preparations  (Antiq.  xiv.  15.  14).  Compare  Herzfeld,  Wann  war  die 
Erohemivg^  p.  113  f. 

The  view  of  Gumpach,  Ueher  den  altjUdischen  KalendeTy  pp.  268-277, 
and  Caspari,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Christy  p.  20  ff.,  that  the  fall  of  the  city  did  not  take  place  before  718 
A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  36,  is  decidedly  false,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  to 
all  well-supported  chronological  data. 

"  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4,  xv.  1.  2,  where  Josephus  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  now  lost  historical  work  of  Strabo.  Wan  of  the 
Jews,  i.  18.  3.    Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  22.     Plutarch,  Antony,  36. 
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AnnaUsy  v.  12-26  (summary  of  Joseplius). 
On  the  non-extant  works  of  Herod,  Ptolemy,  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  see  above,  pp.  56-69. 
The  Rabbinical  traditioM  are  given  in  Derbnbouro,  Essai  «ur  Vhidoire  et 

la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  (1867^  pp.  149-165. 
The  Coins  are  treated  of  in  the  most  complete  manner  by  Madden,  Coins 

of  the  Jews  (1881^  pp.  105-114 
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B.C.   A.U.C. 

37     717 


36     718 


35     719 


Chronological  Summary.* 

Conquest  of  Jerusalem,  some  time  in  July. 

Executions,  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  1.  2 ;  compare 
xiv.  9.  4,  fin. ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  4. 

Hyrcanus  II.  returns  from  the  Parthian  imprison- 
ment, Antiq.  xv.  2.  1-4. 

Beginning  of  the  year:  Aristobulus  III.,  brother 
of  Mariamme,  is  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother  Alexandra  nominated  high  priest  by 
Herod,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  5-7,  3.  1.* 

End  of  the  year :  Aristobulus  IIL  is  by  Herod's 
order,  soon  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
drowned  in  the  bath  at  Jericho,  t^i/  apxi^pcD- 
avpfiv  Karcur)(iu}v  iviavrov,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  3 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  2. 

Herod  is  summoned  by  Antony  to  Laodicea  to 
answer  for  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  but  is 
dismissed  with  Antony's  favour,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  5 
and  8.  9.* 


*  We  prefix  this  chronological  summary,  because  in  what  foUows  the 
chronological  order  is  not  always  adhered  ta 

'  The  appointment  was  made  some  time  after  Alexandra  had  sent  tlie 
portraits  of  Aristobulus  and  Mariamme  to  Antony  in  Egypt  {Antiq.  xv. 
2.6;  Wars  of  the  JetMfi.  22. 2:  tl(  Aiyvxrop).  Seeing,  then,  that  Antony  did 
not  go  into  Egypt  until  the  end  of  ac.  36  (see  above,  p.  342^  the  appoint- 
ment cannot  have  beeii  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  B.c.  35. 

*  Since  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  above  statement,  died  in  the  end 
of  the  year  b.c.  35,  this  summons  to  Laodicea  would  fall  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  34,  when  Antony  undertook  the  expedition  against  Armenia  (Dio 
Cassius,  xlix.  39) ;  not^  as  we  may  assume,  in  aa  36,  when  Antony  went 
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B.C. 
34 


A.U.C. 

720 


Joseph,  the  husband  of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  is 
executed,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  9. 

Antony  presents  to  Cleopatra  the  Phoenician 
coasts,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  portions  of  Arabia  and  Judea ;  the  region 
around  Jericho  being  specially  excepted,  Antiq, 
XV.  4.  1-2;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5.* 

Cleopatra  with  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  Antiq,  xv. 
4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  18.  5. 

forth  against  the  Parthians.  The  correct  view  is  taken  by  van  der  Chijs. 
— When  Josephus  says  that  then  Antony  went  against  the  Parthians 
(Antiq,  xv.  3.  9^  his  statement  is  loose  and  inexact,  but  not  altogether 
incorrect  For  Antony  had,  indeed,  the  design  of  going  against  the 
Parthians,  see  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  39.  But  Josephus  is  clearly  in  error 
when  he  names  in  Wars  of  the  Jewt,  i.  18.  5,  '*  Parthians "  instead  of 
**  Armenians." — The  campaign  ixi  liap^w;^  referred  to  in  Antiq.  xv.  3.  9, 
is  therefore  identical  with  the  campaign  fx*  'ApfAtpiav  of  Antiq.  xv.  4.  2. 
The  impression  given  by  Josephus,  that  two  different  occurrences  are  there 
reported,  probably  results  from  his  having  used  two  different  sources. 

'  These  presents  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  Antony,  36  (<I>ft/»/»ii»,  »of'x«9 
Sv^iMT,  KuTpow,  KiAix/«(  voXX^y,  ert  if  ri(  n  'loy^ce/wy  r^v  ro  fimkvatfifp 
(pipwfca*  MtX  T^s  ^et^rmtttp  '  Apae/3/«;  or«  x^  niy  firro;  «xo»xiyf.'  $i>M99»»\ 
and  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32  (xoXA«  fiiw  rng  *A^«/3/«;  rw;  n  MsXxov  xal  r^s 
T«»9  IrvpttUtw,  TCP  ydp  Avtuwiaw  .  .  .  d'xixTUwtw  .  .  .  xoXX4  ^  mm  r^f 
0ei»i»9f  ris  Tf  Tlm><§urri»m,  ILpifmi  .ri  rtwat  xmi  Kv^v^v  ni*  Tf .  Kvx^)l 
Both  writers  assign  these  proceedings  to  the  year  B.C.  36.  Platarch 
indeed  places  the  transaction  before  the  Parthian  campaign  ;  Dio  Cassias, 
after  the  return  from  it.  According  to  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
presentation  of  portions  of  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Phoenicia  took  place  in 
B.C.  34,  when  Antony  was  enteilaining  the  idea  of  going  against  Armenia. 
For  that  this  campaign  is  intended  in  Aniiq.  xv.  4.  1-3 ;  Wan  (jf  tAe 
Je\cty  i.  18.  5,  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  compare  these  passages  with 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  39-40.  The  date  given  by  Plutarch  and  Dio  Caasiua 
obtains  an  apparent  confirmation  from  the  statement  of  Porphyry,  that 
Cleopatra  had  reckoned  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  reign  the  first,  because 
Antony  in  that  year,  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (it  ought  to  be 
LpaniasX  had  gifted  to  her  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Porphyry  in  Ensebinfl^ 
Chnmicon,  ed.  Schoene,  L  170 :  ro  V  ixxmiUmmvp  i»cfAti90n  ro  tuu  x^iwrojK, 
tx«^  TtXsvriatims  \v9tfAmxi^  [h  Av#«»/o«]  r^s  iw  ^pi^  X«Xju)o(  fim»ik»*K9 
M««xo{  ^Arrttpfg  o  rnvrcKimrttB  r^9  rt  X«Xju)«  k§u  rov;  -rtpi  mirv  roxov; 
xMOfteiu  T,^  Kxsoxffrp^).    That  this  statement  of  Porphyry  is  correct,  is 
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32  722  War  of  Herod  with  the  Arabians,  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
Antiq,  xv.  5.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  19.  1-3. 
Earthquake  in  Palestine,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i  19.  3  :  Kar  ero^  fikp  rrj^  ^aaCKeia^ 
l^Sofiov,  axfid^ovro^  Se  rov  irepl  ^Aktiov  iroKk" 
/lov,  dp'x^ofiivov  €apo<s^ 

also  proved  by  a  coin  and  an  inscription.  On  a  coin  of  Cleopatra  the 
date  is  given  :  hovs  kol  rw  ««i  «-'  diui  (Letronne,  Kecueil  des  inscriptioni 
grecques  et  latines  de  VEgypte,  ii.  90 ;  Sallet,  Zeitschrift  fiir  NumismaJtik^ 
£d.  xiv.  1887,  p.  379  f.) ;  and  on  an  inscription  we  have  the  date  k  rw 
K»i  t  (Letronne,  Recueily  ii.  126  =  Corpus  hiscr,  Graecorvm,  n.  4931- 
4932  =  Lepsius,  Denkmiiler  aus  Aegypten^  Bd.  xii.  Blatt  88,  Inscript  O'raec 
n.  264,  reviewed  by  Krall,  Wiener  Studien,  Bd.  v.  1883,  p.  313  1).  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  sixteenth  year  of  Cleopatra,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning 
of  the  years  of  her  reign,  corresponds  to  the  year  B.c.  36  (answering 
precisely  to  the  period  from  autumn  B.c.  37  to  autumn  B.c.  36,  see 
Letronne,  ii.  98^  her  new  era  begins  with  this  same  year,  and  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  she  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias  in  B.c.  36.  But  on 
more  exact  investigation  this  statement  of  Porphyry  is  found  to  favour, 
not  that  of  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius,  but  rather  that  of  Josephus.  YThy 
does  Porphyry  name  only  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  not  also  Phoenicia 
and  the  other  countries  which  were  far  more  important  than  Chalcis  1 
Evidently  because  CTialcis  was  the  first  present,  while  the  others  were 
nut  bestowed  till  a  later  period.  But  this  is  just  exactly  what  is  assumed 
by  Josephus.  When  Herod  had  made  answer  for  himself  before  Antony 
at  Laodicea,  he  wrote  home  an  account  of  what  had  happened  :  Cleopatra's 
schemes  for  obtaining  Judea  were  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  since  she  had 
received  instead  Coele  -  Syria  (Antiq,  xv.  3.  8,  fin,}.  When  Cleopatra, 
however,  soon  renewed  more  successfully  her  petitions  to  have  Judea  and 
Arabia  given  to  her,  the  execution  of  Lysanias  had  been  already  carried 
out  (Antiq.  xv.  4.  1).  The  cession  to  her  of  Coele-Syria,  by  which  is  to 
be  understood  mainly  the  territory  of  Lysanias,  thus  preceded  the  other 
gifts  of  countries.  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius  group  together*  facts  that 
belong  to  different  periods  of  time.  Josephus  has  given  the  more  exact 
statement.  Compare  on  the  donations  of  Antony  to  Cleopatra  generally 
what  is  said  above,  p.  344. — According  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
reached,  the  presentations  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  4.  1-2  ; 
IVars  of  the  Jews,  i,  18.  6,  must  be  assign^  to  a  date  not  much  later  than 
the  audience  of  Herod  with  Antony  in  Laodicea. 
^  The  seventh  year  of  Herod  corresponds  to  B.a  31-30,  and  is  to  be 
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32     722 


30     724 


Herod  conquers  the  Arabians,  AtUiq.  xv.  5.  2-5 ; 
TFars  of  the  Jews,  119.  3-6. 

After  the  battle  at  Actium  on  2nd  September, 
Herod  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Augustus,  for  he  supported  Didius  in  the 
struggle  with  Antony's  gladiators;  compare 
Antiq.  xv.  6.  7;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  2. 
Also  above,  p.  345. 

Spring:  Hyrcanus  II.  executed,  Antiq.  xv.  6. 
1-4;  Wars  of  tlie  Jews,  i.  22.  1;  irXeim  fiev 
^  oySoiJKovTa  yeyovm  irvyxapev  Srrj,  Antiq, 
XV.  6.  3.^ 

Herod  visits  Augustus  at  Bhodes,  and  is  by  him 
made  king,  Antiq,  xv.  6.  5-7 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  20,  1-3. 

He  attaches  himself  to  Augustus  on  his  march  to 
Egypt  at  Ptolemais,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  7 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i  20.  3. 

Autumn:  Herod  visits  Augustus  in  Egypt,  and 
gets  Jericho  back  from  him,  as  also  Gadara, 
Hippo,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  Stra- 
ton's  Tower,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
L  20.  3.  ^ 

End  of  the  year :  he  accompanies  Augustus  on  \m 


reckoned  from  Ist  Nisan  to  Ist  Nisan.  See  the  note  at  the  cloee  of 
the  section. — The  earthquake,  therefore,  took  place  in  the  Nisan  of  th^ 
year  b  c.  31.  Nisan  is  also  elsewhere  described  as  the  beginning  of  spring. 
See  Wan  of  the  Jews,  iv.  8.  1  (vxo  rify  dpx*l*  'roD  tapog) ;  compare  this 
with  iv.  7.  3  {TiTpeth  Avarpov).  According  to  Mishna,  Taanith  i.  2, 
Nederin  viii.  5,  Baha  Mezia  viii.  6,  the  rainy  season  is  reckoned  from 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  Passover,  therefore  down  to  the  middle 
or  even  to  the  end  of  Nisan. 

'  Zonaras,  Annales,  v.  14,yin. :  %»  huv  oyloiKo^a  xpi;  M,    Also  some 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Joeephus  have  eighty-one. 
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28? 
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27     727 


return  from  Egypt  as  far  as  Antioch,  Antiq. 
XV.  7.  4. 
End  of  the  year :  Mariamme  executed,  Antiq,  xv. 

7.  4—6 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  122.  3-5  (Antiq, 
XV.  7.  4 :  ^  T6  inroy^uL  Tp€<l>ofjUvr)  irapireivep 
iviainov  firJKo^,  ef  oi  iraph  Kalaapo^  'HpdStf^ 

V7roaTp€(f>€l), 

Alexandra  executed,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  8. 

Gostobar,  the  second  husband  of  Salome,  and  the 
sons  of  Babas,  executed,  Antiq,  xv.  7.  10.  The 
date  is  discovered  from  the  statement  of  Salome : 
on  Bicurdj^oivTo  irap  avr^  ^opov  ivtavr&v  rjBrf 
hoiSfKa,  that  is,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
in  B.C.  37. 

The  four  years'  contendings  begun.  Theatre  and 
amphitheatre    built   in    Jerusalem,   Antiq,   xv. 

8.  1. 

Conspiracy  against  Herod,  Antiq,  xv.  8.  3-4. 
Samaria  rebuilt  and  named  in  honour  of  Augustus 

Sebaste,  Antiq,  xv.  8.  5 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L 

21.  2.* 


^  The  rebuilding  of  Samaria  is  by  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromace- 
donvm,  v.  6.  1,  ed.  Lips.  pp.  531-536,  and  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Nam,  iii 
440  sq.,  set  down  in  the  year  A.U.C.  729,  or  B.O.  25.  And  it  would  at  least 
appear  as  if  Josephus  assigns  it  to  the  same  year.  Then  immediately 
after  he  has  referred  to  it  in  xv.  8.  5,  he  proceeds  in  xv.  9.  1  to  say :  xard 
rouToy  ftiy  wp  top  fy/«t/roy,  TpWKmiZixaprop  orr«  r^e  'Hpil^v  fimatXtiag,  But 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Herod  began  on  1st  Nisan  ▲.u.o.  729,  or  B.C.  25. 
The  coins  of  Samaria,  however,  employ  an  earlier  epoch  (see  especially, 
Mionnet,  Dtxrvption  de  medaiUes  antiqwsy  v.  513-510,  Supplements  viii. 
356-359,  and  de  Saulcy,  NumimMtipte  de  la  Terre  Saintey  pp.  275-281). 
Even  the  coins  of  Caracalla  with  the  date  242  (Mionnet^  Supplement^  viii. 
358  =  de  Saulcy,  p.  280)  carry  us  as  far  back  as  the  spring  of  the  year 
729 ;  for  Caracalla  was  murdered  in  April  A.u.a  970.  We  are  carried  stiU 
farther  back  by  a  coin  of  Nero  with  the  date  94  (Mionnet,  SupplAnentf 
viii  357).    From  this  coin  it  is  evident  that  the  epoch  of  Samaria  began 
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25     729 


Famine  and  pestilence  (Kara  rovrov  fiep  oiv  top 
ivmuTov,    TpUTKaiBiKaTOP    Svra    rrj^    'HpioSov 


before  June  728  A.n.a  ;  for  Nero  died  in  June  A.n.c.  821.  The  reading 
of  the  year-number  94  ib  not  altogether  certain  (de  Saulcy,  p.  276  sq.) ; 
yet  a  principal  reason  why  de  Saulcy  suspects  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  is,  that  the  year-number  94  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  assumed 
epoch  of  B.o.  25.  On  the  other  side,  we  are  not  led  much  farther  back, 
that  is,  not  fistrther  back  than  to  the  16th  January  727  A.U.C.,  on  which 
day  Augustus  first  assumed  the  title  2f/3fle9roV,  after  which  the  city  was 
named  (see  Mommsen,  Corpus  Inscript  Lot.  t.  i.  p.  384 ;  Res  gestae  divi 
Augustiy  ed.  2,  p.  149 ;  R&misches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  2.  708).  Moreover,  a 
coin  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  with  the  year-number 
220  (Mionnet,  v.  614  f.  =  de  Saulcy,  p.  279^  proves  that  the  epoch  of  the 
city  began  in  any  case  after  the  summer  of  a.u.c.  726,  for  Septimus 
Severus  did  not  come  to  the  throne  before  the  summer  of  a.u.0.  946.  If 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  epoch  of  Samaria,  like  that  of  most  Syrian 
cities,  began  in  autumn,  we  may  set  down  autumn  of  A.U.C.  727  as  the 
epoch.  The  rebuilding  of  Samaria  took  place,  therefore,  probably  in  the 
year  727,  in  any  case  before  the  spring  of  729,  i.e.  before  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Herod. 

But  this  contradiction  between  the  coins  and  what  seems  to  be  the 
chronology  of  Josephus  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  meets  us. 
Costobar's  execution,  according  to  Antiq.  xv.  7.  10,  occurred  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Herod.  Thereupon  a  whole  series  of  events  is  re- 
corded in  XV.  8.  1-6,  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  in  the  space 
of  one  year.  And  yet,  when  we  pass  on  to  xv.  9.  1,  we  find  that  we  are 
always  still  within  this  thirteenth  year  of  Herod.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  whole  section  xv.  8.  1-5  is  evidently  arranged  according  to  the 
subject-matter,  for  Josephus  here  bringg*  together  statements  to  show  how 
Herod  by  illegal  procedure  created  opposition  and  gave  oflfence,  how  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  expressed  itself  iu  words  and  deeds,  and 
what  concessions  Herod  made  in  order  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude.  If  we  consider  all  this,  and  remember  that  Josephus  gathered 
his  materials  from  various  sources  (see  above,  p.  88),  it  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  the  principal  document  used  by  Josephus, 
the  section  xv.  9.  1  was  attached  immediately  to  xv.  7.  10 ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  xv.  8. 1-6  is  interpolated  from  another  document,  and  that 
the  words  Kxrd  tovtop  fAiv  ovp  riv  htoivroity  etc.,  have  been  taken  over  by 
Josephus  unchanged  from  his  principal  document,  and  that  it  is  connected 
in  its  text,  not  with  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Samaria,  but  with  the 
time  of  Costobar's  execution.  In  this  way  a  solution  is  found  for  all 
difficulties. 
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/3a<r6\€ta9  =  B.C.  25-24,  from  Nisan  to  Nisan), 
Antiq.  xv.  9.  1. 

The  famine  continues  also  into  the  following  year, 
B.C.  24-23,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  1,  when  Petronius 
was  governor  of  Egypt,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  2. 

Herod  sends  500  men  as  auxiliaries  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Aelius  Callus  against  Arabia,  An^iq.  xv. 
9.  3 ;  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  23,  p.  780 :  cru/t- 
ficij(a)v,  &v  ffirav  *IovSaloi  iikv  irevraKco'ioi. — 
The  campaign  ended  in  the  following  year,  RC. 
24,  disastrously,  and  without  any  appreciable 
results.* 


•  The  most  detailed  description  of  the  campaign  is  given  by  Strabo, 
xvi.  4.  22-24,  pp.  780-782 :  while  it  is  reported  more  briefly  by  Dio 
Cassius,  liiL  29  ;  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  vi.  28.  160  sq. ;  MonumeTitum 
Anq/ranum,  v.  18  sq.  (in  Mommsen,  Ees  gestae  divi  AugvMi^  ed.  2,  p.  105). 
— Compare  generally,  Kriiger,  Der  Feldzug  des  Aelius  Gallus  nach  dem 
gliicklichen  Arabien  unter  Kaiser  Augustus  (62,  p.  8),  Wismar  1862  ; 
Mommsen,  Ees  gestae  divi  Augustiy  ed.  2,  1883,  pp.  105-109 ;  Romische 
GeschichtCy  v.  608  fF. ;  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  r&m.  Kaiserzeit,  Bd.  i.  1883, 
pp.  198-201;  Job.  Schmidt,  Philohgus,  Bd.  xliv.  1886,  pp.  463-469; 
Schiller,  Jahresbericht  iiher  die  Fortsckritte  der  class.  Alterthumswissenschafty 
Bd.  xlviii.  pp.  251-267.  For  the  geographical  particulars,  besides  what  is 
given  in  Schiller,  Kaiserzeit^  i.  201,  compare  the  well-known  works  of 
Forster,  Manncrt,  and  Bitter,  and  especially  Fresnel,  Journal  asiatique, 
troisieme  serie,  t.  x.  1840,  pp.  83-96,  177-181 ;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alten  Oeographiey  ii.  748  ff. ;  Sprenger,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^ 
new  series,  vol.  vi.  1873,  pp.  121-141 ;  Die  alte  Geographie  ArdbienSj 
1875,  pp.  226-229 ;  Kiepert,  Lehrhuch  der  alten  Geographie,  1878,  p.  187. 
— Dio  Cassius  places  the  whole  campaign  within  the  tenth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  B.C.  24,  or  A.U.C.  730.  But,  according  to  Strabo,  the  cam- 
paign proper  did  not  begin  until  the  year  after  Aelius  Gallus  had  pushed 
on  to  Leukc  Rome  with  great  loss,  and  had  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  invalids  in  his  army,  been  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  (Strabo, 
xvi.  4.  24,  p.  781  :  iuuyxeia&in  youv  to  n  Hpog  kui  top  x^^fAuvet  ^tetTthivett 
avTodt  Toit;  eLahywineti  dvuxriifAtvog).  The  whole  campaign,  therefore, 
embraced  the  years  b.g.  25-24.  This  may  be  accepted  as  certain.  It  is 
on  the  other  hand,  questionable  whether  Aelius  Gallus  conducted  the 
expedition  as  governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  in  that  office  by 
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Herod  builds  for  himself  a  royal  palace,  and 
marries  the  priest's  daughter,  Mariamme,  Antiq. 
XV.  9.  3  (the  name :  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  28.  4, 
29.  2,  30.  7). 

The  building  of  Caesarea  is  begun,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6. 
Since  the  building  after  twelve  years'  labour 
was  completed  in  b.c.  10,  the  works  must  have 
been  begun  in  B.c.  22. 

The  sons  of  the  first  Mariamme,  Alexander  and 


Petronius,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  Petronius  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  campaign  governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  in  that  office 
by  Gallns.  We  know  definitely  that  both  held  the  office  of  praefectus 
Aegypti  (see  on  Aelius  Qallus,  Strabo,  pp.  118  and  806 ;  Dio  Cassius,  liii. 
29 ;  on  Petronius,  Strabo,  pp.  788  a^d  819 ;  Dio  Cassius,  hv.  6 ;  Pliny, 
vi.  29.  181).  "We  know  further  that  Petronius  undertook  several  ex- 
peditions against  the  Ethiopians  which  happened  to  occur  just  at  the 
same  time  as  the  expedition  of  Gallus  against  Arabia  {Monumentum 
Ancyranurtiy  v.  18  sq. :  "  Meo  jussu  et  auspicio  ducti  sunt  duo  exercitus 
eodem  fere  tempore  in  Aethiopiam  et  in  Arabiam  quae  appellatur 
eudaemon ;  '*  Strabo,  xvii.  1.  64,  p.  820  sq. ;  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  6 ;  Pliny, 
Historia  Naturalis,  vi.  29.  181  sq. ;  according  to  Strabo,  the  Ethiopians 
had  made  an  attack  upon  the  Thebaid,  when  the  garrison  of  Egypt  was 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  Aelius  Gallus ;  and  thus 
the  expedition  of  Petronius  became  necessary.  Dio  Cassius  places  this 
occurrence  in  B.C.  22).  Kriiger  and  Schiller  now  assume  that  Aelius 
Gallus  undertook  the  expedition  against  Arabia,  not  as  governor  of  Egypt, 
but  under  a  special  commission,  and  that  only  after  his  return  from  the 
campaign  did  he  receive  the  governorship  of  Egypt  in  succession  to 
Petronius.  Mommsen  and  Schmidt,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
Aelius  Gallus  directed  the  Arabian  campaign  as  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
that  Petronius  was  his  successor  in  Eg3rpt  This  latter  view  is  supported 
by  these  two  considerations :  1.  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  29,  expressly  designates 
Gkdlus  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  expedition  o  r^;  A/yi/xroi;  Apxi^M. 
2.  Dio  Cassius  places  the  Ethiopian  campaign  two  years  later  than  the 
Arabian,  the  latt«r  in  24  B.C.,  the  former  22  B.c.  Since,  then,  according 
to  Strabo,  there  are  certainly  two  Ethiopian  campaigns  of  Petronius  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another,  these  would  fall  in  B.o.  23-22,  or 
perhaps  B.O.  24-22.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  B.C.  24,  Petronius 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Gallus  as  governor  of  Egypt,  after 
having  been  already  for  some  time  his  substitute  and  representative  (so 
also  Haakh  in  Paul/s  Encyclopaedie,  v.  1401). 
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Aristobulus,  are  sent  to  Some  for  their  educa- 
tion, Antiq.  xv.  10.  1. 

Augustus  bestows  upon  Herod  the  provinces  of 
Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis,  Antiq.  xv. 
10.  1 ;  Wars  of  tlie  Jews,  i.  20.  4  (/xrrA  t^i/ 
irpdTfjp  'AKTidBa)}^ 

Herod  visits  Agrippa  in  My tilene  in  Lesbos,  Antiq. 
XV.  10.  2." 

Augustus  comes  to  Syria  and  bestows  upon  Herod 
the  territory  of  Zenodorus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3: 
^Si;  airrov  rrj^  /SacriXe/a?  eirraKaiSeKaTov  irapeX- 
OovTo^  €Tov<:  (the  seventeenth  year  of  Herod 
extended  to  1st  Nisan  at  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  20) ;  TVars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4  :  erct  BeKarf^ 
iraXiv  ikdojv  ek  tt)p  hrap^iav  (also  reckoned 
from  the  end  of  the  year  b.c.  30). — Dio  Cassius, 
liv.  7,  places  the  visit  of  Augustus  to  Syria  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Appuleius  and  P.  Silius,  A.U.C. 
734. — Also  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  9,  makes  mention 
of  that  presentation. 

Pheroras  appointed  tetrarch  of  Perea,  Aniiq.  xv. 
10.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  24.  5 ;  compare  i. 
30.  3. 

Herod  remits  one-third  of  the  taxes,  Antiq.  xv. 
10.  4. 

Begins  the  temple  building,  Antiq.  xv.  11.  1 :  okto)' 


^^  The  games  at  Actium  were  celebrated  on  2nd  September  for  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  28,  then  in  the  years  B.c.  24,  20,  16,  etc.  That  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  therefore  took  place  ''after  the  course  of  the  first 
Actiad  had  run,''  i.e.  in  the  end  of  B.C.  24  or  beginning  of  b.g.  23.  See 
Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigraph,  ii.  76. 

^^  Josephus  only  says,  Herod  visited  Agrippa  vtpl  Mi/T/Xi!»iiy  xuf/kw- 
^orrm.  Since  Agrippa  was  in  Mytilene  from  spring  B.c.  23  till  spring 
B.c.  21,  this  may  have  been  the  winter  of  B.C.  23-22  or  of  B.C.  22-21. 
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teaiBeKarov  t^v  HptoBov  PcurCKeia^  yeyopdro^ 
iviavTovz=,B.C.  20-19.^^ 
Herod  fetches  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
home  from  Borne :  the  first  Boman  voyage  of 
Herod/^  ArUiq.  xvL  1.  2. — Since  Herod  met 
Augustus  in  Italy,  and  as  Augustus  did  not 
return  to  Italy  before  the  summer  of  b.c.  19, 
the  journey  of  Herod  must  be  placed  at  the 
earliest  in  the  middle  of  the  year  b.c.  19,  and 
at  latest  before  the  summer  of  B.C.  16,  since 
Augustus  was  in  Gaul  from  the  summer  of  B.a 
16  till  the  spring  of  b.c.  13." 


12  According  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1,  the  building  was  begun  in 
the  fifteenth  year,  which  either  is  wrong,  or  refers  to  the  earlier  prepara- 
tions for  the  building.  That  the  building  of  the  temple  began  in  the 
year  B.a  20-19  is  quite  certain,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  begun  in 
the  same  year  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  emperor  went  to  Syria, 
which,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  7,  was  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
B.O.  20. — The  building  of  the  court  of  the  temple  occupied  eight  years, 
the  building  of  the  temple  proper  a  year  and  a  half  {Antiq.  xv.  11.  5-6  ; 
it  is  not  clear  whether  these  8  +  IJ  years  are  to  be  added,  or  whether 
the  latter  period  is  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  whole  building  period).  After  the  completion  of  the  temple 
a  gi*eat  festival  was  celebrated.  Seeing  that  it  synchronized  with  the 
day  of  Herod's  ascending  the  throne  {Antiq.  xv.  11.  6),  the  temple  build- 
ing, if  we  are  right  in  setting  down  the  date  of  Herod's  aceession  at 
July,  must  have  been  begun  in  winter,  therefore  in  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  20,  A.U.O.  734,  or  in  the  beginning  of  b.o.  19,  A.U.C.  736. — ^When  it  Ib 
therefore  declared  in  John  ii.  20  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  that  the 
temple  had  been  forty-six  years  in  building  (rftraipctKorrct  kuI  I£  trf#<y 
^xolo/Avi&fi  0  »ot6e  ouros)y  this  means  that  the  forty-sixth  year  was  regarded 
as  running  or  as  completed  at  the  Passover  of  a.u.c.  780  =  a.d.  27,  or 
A.U.C.  781=A.D.  28.  The  latter  is  more  probably  the  correct  date.  See 
Wieseler,  Chronological  Synopsis,  p.  187  ;  Beitr&ge,  p.  156  if. ;  Sevin, 
Ghrcmologie  des  Lebens  Jesu,  2  Aufl.  pp.  11-13. 

^^  That  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  and  so 
without  taking  into  consideration  his  journey  in  the  year  b.c.  40-39. 

^^  Norin,  Cenotaphia  Fisana^  Diss.  iL  cap.  6,  pp.  150-153,  places  the 
journey  of  Herod  in  question  in  the  year  a.u.c.  737,  or  b.c.  17.    For  the 
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Agrippa  visits  Herod  in  Jerusalem,    Antiq.   xvL 

2.  1  (Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  37,  ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  589). — He  left  Judea  again  before  the  end 
of  the  year :  irm^aCvovro^  rov  ^eifi&vo^}^ 

Herod  with  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor,  Antiq.  xvi.  2. 
2—5  {eapo^  iQirelrfcro  awrv^elv  avT^),  Compare 
also :  Antiq.  xii.  3.  2 ;  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
in  Mtiller,  Fragment.  Hist.  Graecor.  iii  350. 

After  his  return  he  remits  a  fourth  part  of  the 
taxes,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  5. 

Beginning  of  quarrels  with  the  sons  of  Mariamme, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus. — Antipater  brought 
to  the  court,  Antiq.  xvL  3.  1-3 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i  23.  1. 

Antipater  is  sent  with  Agrippa  to  Eome  that  he 
might  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  Antiq.  xvL 

3.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  23.  2.  (On  the  date 
compare:  Dio  Gassius,  liv.  28 ;  Fischer,  Zeittafeln, 
p.  408.) 

Herod  goes  with  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus to  Eome  in  order  to  accuse  them  before 


chronology  of  the  history  of  Augustus,  see  the  argument  in  Fischer, 
Uimiache  Zeittafeln,  p.  395  f. 

^*  Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln,  p.  402,  and  van  der  Chijs,  p.  66,  set  the 
visit  of  Agrippa  in  the  year  B.C.  17,  and  the  return  visit  of  Herod  in  the 
year  b.o.  16,  because  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Agrippa  went  to 
Palestine  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  East  But  Josephus  by  no 
means  says  so,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Agrippa  had  even  arrived 
in  the  East  in  B.c.  17,  since,  according  to  the  indefinite  statement  of  Dio 
Cassius,  liv.  19,  this  may  have  occurred  in  b.c.  16  just  as  likely  as  in  b.c. 
17.  But  that  Agrippa  came  into  Palestine  first  in  b.c.  15,  and  that  Herod 
first  visited  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor  in  RC.  14,  is  proved  from  this,  that 
Herod  then  met  Agrippa  at  Sinope  on  his  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
which  campaign,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  24,  took  place  in  B.a  14. 
So  also  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  p.  97 ;  Hitzig,  iL  548,  and  Keim  in  Bibel- 
lexicon,  iii.  33. 
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the  emperor.  Herod's  second  Eoman  joamey. 
He  meets  the  emperor  at  Aquileia.  Augustas 
reconciles  the  discord. — Antipater  returns  back 
with  them  to  Judea,  Anttq.  xvi  4.  1-6  ;  TVars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  3-5.^* 

*•  Even  early  writers  such  as  Noris,  Cenotaphia  Pisana^  Diss.  ii.  cap.  6, 
pp.  153-167,  and  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  334  sq., 
placed  this  journey  of  Herocl  correctly  in  the  year  B.c.  12,  or  A.U.C.  742. 
So  too,  e.g.  Zumpt,  Caesaris  Augusti  index  rerum  a  ae  gestarum  sive  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum^  ed.  Franz  et  Zumpt,  1846,  p.  69,  and  Monimsen, 
Res  gestae  divi  Augusii,  ed.  2,  1883,  p.  61.  Quite  decisive  in  this  matter 
is  the  fact  that  during  Herod's  presence  at  that  time  in  Rome,  Augustus 
had  the  games  celebrated,  and  **  distributed  presents  among  the  Roman 
people"  (Joseph us,  Antiq.  xvi.  4  6:  'Hpulm:  fASv  ilttpuTO  Kaiampm 
rptuxoaioi;  rttiKarroii  fiict;  rt  xctt  ZtettfO/Adg  Totovfttifov  r^  'Fa/xatanf 
lifc^).  In.  M&numentum  Anqfranum,  in.  7-21  (in  Mommsen,  i2es  gesta>e 
divi  A  ugustif  ed.  2,  p.  68  sq.),  Augustus  gives  a  complete  and  chronologically 
arranged  list  of  the  largesses  {cmigiaria)  which  he  had  distributed  among 
the  people  during  his  reign  (compare  on  these  congiaria  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  Marquardt,  Romische  StaatsverwaUungj  Bd.  ii.  1876,  p.  132  ff.). 
They  are  eight  in  all.  The  fifth  took  place  during  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  tribunate  of  Augustus  {tribunicia  potesUUe  duodedmum^  i.e.  between 
June  742  and  June  743  a.u.c.  Compare  on  the  reckoning  of  the  tribunicial 
years  of  Augustus,  Mommsen,  Komisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  p.  763  ff.) ;  the 
sixth  did  not  occur  till  the  eighteenth  tribunicial  year  and  the  twelfth 
consulship  of  Augustus  (tribuniciae  potestatis  duodevieensimum,  consuL 
xii. ;  the  latter  corresponding  to  A.U.C.  749,  or  b.c.  6).  Between  these 
two  terms,  therefore,  no  donation  of  this  sort  had  been  made.  The  date 
of  the  former  can  be  still  more  exactly  fixed  at  the  year  742,  for  in  that 
year  it  is  placed  by  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  29,  and  also  by  an  Inscription  Frag- 
ment {Fasti  RipatransonenseSy  see  Gorptu  Inscript.  Lat.  t  i.  p.  472  =  t.  ix. 
n.  6289).  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  second  half  of  the  year  A.U.C.  742, 
or  B.O.  12.  Its  amount  was  very  munificent  At  least  260,000  citizens 
received  400  sesterces,  or  100  denaria  each,  so  that  in  all  at  least  25 
millions  of  sesterces  were  distributed,  amounting  to  about  £1,000,000 
sterling. — Since  in  the  case  before  us  it  cannot  be  the  donation  of  the 
year  B.c.  6  that  is  meant,  we  can  only  identify  it  with  that  of  b.c.  12. 
That  in  this  year  Augustus  arrived  at  Aquileia  is  not  indeed  proved  by 
any  direct  evidence,  but  it  may  very  well  have  been  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  Pannonian  campaign  of  Tiberius,  which  occurred  in  that  year 
(Dio  Cassius,  liv.  31 ;  compare  Suetonius,  Augustus,  20 :  ^  Reliqua  [bella] 
per  legatos  administravit,  ut  tamon  quibusdam  Pannonicis  atque  Ger- 
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The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  building 
of  Caesarea  fell  eh  SyBoov  koI  elKOirrov  ero9 
T^  apX^9  =  B.C.  10-9,  Antiq,  xvL  5.  1  ;  after 
it  had  been  twelve  years  in  building,  Antiq. 
XV.  9.  6  :  i^ereKia-Btf  SoDSetcaerel  ypovip  (xvL 
5.  1  says :  ten  years,  which  is  certainly  wrong). 
On  the  building,  compare  also  Wars  of  the  Jews^ 
i  21.  5-8. 

The  quarrel  in  Herod's  family  becomes  more  and 
more  bitter  and  complicated,  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  2-6  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  124.  1—6. 

Herod  by  torturing  Alexander's  dependants  seeks 
to  fasten  guilt  upon  him  ;  Alexander  is  cast 
into  prison,  Antiq,  xvi.  8.  1-5 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  24.  7-8. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  Alexander's  father- 
in-law,  effects    once  more  a  reconciliation   be- 


manicis  aut  interveniret  aut  non  longe  abessct  Ravennam  vel  Mediola- 
nium  vel  Aquileiam  usque  ab  urbe  progrcdiens ''X  The  games  which 
Josephus,  Aniiq,  xvi.  4.  5,  speaks  of  alongside  of  the  Imtftfitt/,  are  not 
ii^deed  those  which  Ai^gustus  gave  in  the  year  742  at  the  festival  of  the 
Rontti"  Panot^noea"  (qwnqwxtnu)  in  March  (Dio  Cassiu^,  liv.  28^ 
since  Aose  referred  to  by  Josephus  must  have  occurred  later.  And  just 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  29,  the  c<mgiarta  of  this  year 
were  occasioned  by  Agrippa's  death,  so  also  among  the  games  were  those 
connected  with  Agrippa's  financial  obsequies,  not  indeed  celebrated  until 
five  years  afterwards,  but  having  certainly  preparations  made  for  them 
even  then  (so  Mommsen  after  Dio  Cassius,  I  v.  8).  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  I  had,  in  agreement  w^ith  van  der  Chijs,  assigned  the  journey 
of  Ucrod  to  Rome,  now  under  consideration,  to  the  year  RC.  10,  inas- 
much as  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  36,  relates  of  this  year,  but  not  expressly  of  the 
year  B.C.  12,  that  Augustus  was  absent  from  Rome,  by  which  his  presence 
at  Aquileia  can  be  accounted  for.  But  this  argument  cannot  hold  ground 
against  that  drawn  from  the  presents.  No  more  weight  can  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvL  6.  1,  says  that  about  this  time  the 
rebuilding  of  Caesarea  vras  celebrated  {xtpi  to»  xp^pop  tovtmX  which 
certainly  did  not  take  place  before  b.c.  IOl 
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tween  Herod  and  his  sons,  Aniiq,  xvi  8.  6  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  25.  1-6. 

Herod's  third  joamey  to  Borne,  Anitq.  xvL  9.  1.^^ 

CampaigD  against  the  Arabians,  Anliq.  xvL  9.  2. 

Herod  in  disfavour  with  Augustus,  Antiq,  xvL 
9.  3. 

Herod  having  extorted  by  torture  damaging  state- 
ments against  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  has 
them  cast  into  prison,  and  accuses  them  to 
Augustus  of  high  treason,  Antiq.  xvi  10.  3-7  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  26.  3,  27.  1. 

Augustus,  having  again  become  favourable  to  Herod 
through  the  good  offices  of  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 


^'  The  date  of  this  third  joamey  cannot  be  more  exactly  detennined. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  assigned  it,  with  Noris  and  van  der 
Chijs,  to  the  year  b.c.  8.  Noris  (who  in  his  CenUaj^ia  PisanOy  Dis&  iL 
cap.  6,  p.  157  sq.,  declares  a  precise  determination  of  the  date  impossihle, 
bnt  then  in  Diss.  ii.  cap.  16,  §  9,  p.  303,  decides  for  that  date)  regards  the 
fact  decisive  that  Herod  had  met  Augustus  in  Rome,  whereas  in  the 
years  B.a  10  and  9  he  had  been  absent  from  Rome.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  absent  from  Rome  during  the  whole  of  these  years.  Van  der 
Chijs,  p.  57  f,  borrows  his  chief  argument  from  Joeephus,  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  21.  12.  According  to  the  statement  made  there,  Herod  once  on 
his  way  to  Rome  was  made  judge  in  the  Olympian  games.  The  Olympian 
games  were  celebrated  in  B.c.  20, 16,  12,  8,  etc  Since  now,  according  to 
van  der  Chijs,  the  earlier  journeys  did  not  by  any  means  occur  in  any 
of  these  years,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  this  last  journey,  which  there- 
fore falls  in  B.C.  8.  But  we  have  c^own  in  the  previous  note  that  the 
second  journey  took  place  in  b.c.  12.  The  subject  has  been  treated  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  enundatume^ 
p.  338  sqq.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  journey  of  Herod  in 
question  is  to  be  placed  in  the  year  B.C.  10  mainly  for  this  reason,  that 
the  events  which  were  transacted  between  that  time  and  the  departure 
of  the  Syrian  governor,  Sentius  Satuminus,  required  a  period  of  at  least 
three  fcdl  years  (p.  340a :  '*  ad  minus  int^;rum  triennium  exposeunt  "y 
But  Satuminus  did  not  take  his  departure  later  than  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  B.C.  6  (see  above,  p.  351).  The  arguments  of  Sanclemente  are  in 
fact  interesting,  but  not  quite  convincing.  It  is  still  quite  possible  that 
this  journey  of  Herod  was  made  in  B.a  9. 
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CU8  (Antiq,  xvi  10.  8-9),  gives  him  full  power 
to  deal  with  his  sons  accoi*ding  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, Antiq.  xvi.  11.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
27.  1. 

Alexander  and  Aristobulus  condemned  to  death  at 
Berytus,and  strangled  at  Sebaste  (Samaria),^9i^ij. 
xvi.  11.  2-7;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  27.  2-6.^« 

Autipater  all-powerful  at  Herod's  court,  AiUiq, 
xviL  1.  1,  2.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  28.  1, 
29.  1. 

Executions  of  suspected  Pharisees,  Antiq.  xvii  2.  4. 

Antipater  goes  to  Rome,  Antiq.  xvii.  3.  2  ;  Wars 
of  the  Javs,  i.  29.  2. 

First  testament  or  will  of  Herod,  in  which  he 
named  Antipater,  or  if  he  should  die  before 
himself,  Herod,  the  son  of  the  second  Mariamme, 
his  successor,  Aiitiq,  xvii.  3.  2  ;  Wars  of  the 
Jefios,  i.  29.  2. 

Beginning  of  the  year :  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother, 
dies,  Antiq.  xvii.  3.  3  ;  Wars  of  tlie  Jews,  L 
29.  4. 

Herod  discovers  Antipater's  hostile  designs,  Antiq. 
xvii.  4.  1-2 ;  Wars  of  tlie  Jen^,  i.  30.  1-7. 

Antipater  returns  again  to  Judea,  Antiq.  xvii.  5. 
1-2  ;  Wars  of  tlie  Jews,  i  31.  3-5  ;  seven 
months  after  Herod  had  made  that  discovery, 
Antiq.  xviL  4.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  31.  2. 


'^  Since  at  the  time  of  his  condcmnatiou  (Aiitiq.  xvi.  11.  3^  and  also 
for  tiomo  time  after  {Antitf.  xvii.  1.  1,  2.  1,  3.  2),  Satuminus  was  governor 
of  Syria,  the  condemnation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  b.c.  7,  for 
SatuminuB  went  away  from  Syria  not  later  than  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  b.g.  6  (see  abovt;,  p.  3!)l).  This  also  is  tlie  opinion  of  Sanclemente 
{De  vul<iari8  aerae  enivndatume,  p.  346) :  "  Beryti  concilium  habitum  fuit 
labente  anno  u.c.  Varr.  747." 
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Antipater  on  his  trial ;  seeks  in  vain  to  justify 
himself,  and  is  put  in  chains,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  3-7  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jetos,  i,  32.  1-5. 

Herod  reports  the  matter  to  the  emperor^  AtUiq, 
xvii  5.  7-8  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  32.  5. 

Herod  is  ill  and  makes  his  second  testament,  in 
which  he  appoints  his  youngest  son  Antipater 
his  successor,  Antiq.  xvii  6.  1 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  33.  5. 

Revolt  of  the  people  under  the  rabhis  Judas  and 
Matthias  rigorously  suppressed  by  Herod,  Antiq. 
xvii  6.  2-4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  33.  1-4. 

Herod's  illness  becomes  more  severe,  Antiq.  xviL 
6.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  33.  5. 

Antipater,  after  leave  had  been  obtained  from  the 
emperor,  is  executed,  Antiq,  xvii.  7 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  33.  7. 

Herod  again  changes  his  will,  for  he  appoints 
Archelaus  king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip  tetrarchs, 
Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  7. 

Herod  dies  five  days  after  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater, fiactXevca^  fieO*  h  fikv  dveiXjep  ^Avriyovov^ 
6T17  riaaapa  KaX  TpLUKOvra,  fxeO*  h  hi  xnro 
Pmfiaitov  aTTeBiBeiKTo,  eiTTa  Kal  rpiaKOPra, 
Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8.^* 


Herod  ^  was  born  to  be  a  ruler.     Blessed  by  nature  with 
a  powerful  body  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  he  early  inured 

^'  In  regard  to  the  year  of  Herod's  death,  see  the  note  at  the  close  of 
this  section. 

'®  The  name  'Hpiihs  (from  ipa;)  occurs  also  previously,  see  Corpus  J/i- 
Mcript.  Graec.^  Index,  p.  92 ;  Pape-Benseler,  WUrterhuck  der  griech.  Eigm- 
namen,  s.v. ;  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  i.  481,  Anm.  4.     We  have  also  some* 
fragments  of  an  old  Iambic  poet  called  Herod  (see  Pauly*B  Real-Encyclo- 
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himself  to  all  manner  of  hardships.  He  was  a  skilful  rider, 
and  a  bold,  daring  huntsman.  He  was  feared  in  pugilistic 
encounters.  His  lance  was  unerring,  and  his  arrow  seldom 
missed  its  mark.^^  He  was  practised  in  the  art  of  war  from 
his  youth.  Even  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  won  renown 
by  his  expedition  against  the  robbers  of  Galilee.  And  then 
again,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  when  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  led  in  person  the  campaign  against  the  Arabians.** 
Barely  did  success  forsake  him  where  he  himself  conducted 
any  warlike  undertaking. 

pa^dief  iii.  1236  ;  Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaiurgeschichte^  iL  300).  There  is 
still  extant  a  celebrated  oration,  'npl  rov  '  Upuhov  ^oi>ot/,  by  the  Attic 
orator  Antiphon,  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  (see  Pauly's  Real- 
Encyclopaedie,  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  p.  1154  f.).  In  the  year  B.C.  60  we  find  an 
archon  at  Athens  bearing  the  name  of  Herod  (Clinton,  Fasti  HelUnici^ 
iii.  182).  In  Cicero's  letters  an  Athenian  Herod  is  frequently  mentioned, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Cicero^s  son  (Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  ii.  2.  2,  xiv.  16. 
3,  XV.  16.  A.).  In  the  second  century  after  Clirist  lived  the  celebrated 
Herod  Atticus,  the  teacher  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (see,  in 
reference  to  him,  Pauly's  Beal-Encyclopaedie,  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  pp.  2096-2104). 
— Since  the  name  is  undoubtedly  contracted  from  '  HpallnSi  the  writing  of 
it  with  the  iota  subscribed  is  to  be  preferred  (Hpolvis),  On  inscriptions 
the  fonn  llputlfi;  is  met  with  (Corpus  hiscript.  Grace,  n.  3156,  4893  ;  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  t.  iii.  n.  3) ;  also  Hpmlct;  (Corpus 
Inscript.  Grace,  n.  2197c.  [t  ii.  p.  1028],  n.  5774,  5775,  lin.  180);  also 
llputltios  (Corpus  Liscript.  Grace,  n.  5774,  5775,  lin.  16,  42,  55,  87,  89, 
114)  ;  also  ^tputhet;  (Corpus  Inscript  Graec.  n.  1674).  The  Etymologicum 
magnum,  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  437,  56,  says,  s.v.  Hpatilin'  'Extt  to  t  xp^vyt' 
ypufifAtuoif,  etc  This  mode  of  writing  is  adopted  by  Lobeck,  Paralip, 
gramm.  graec.  p.  229  ;  Pathologiae  graeei  sermonis  elementOy  i.  280.  It  is 
employed  throughout  by  Westcott  and  Hort  in  their  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Compare  their  remark,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  :  "'H^wXnf  is  well 
supported  by  inscriptions,  and  manifestly  right ; "  and  Gregory's  ProU- 
gomena  to  TischendorPs  Novum  Testamentum,  ed.  crit.  octava  major,  p. 
109.  That  the  later  inscriptions  (see  the  proof  in  Corpus  Inscript.  Graec^ 
Index,  p.  92)  and  the  coins  invariably  give  the  form  Hp&lng,  affords  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  it  was  not  customary  on  inscriptions  or 
coins  to  insert  the  Iota  subscriptum. 

*^  Compare  generally  the  description  given  in  JVars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  21.  13. 

*•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  2. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2d 
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His  characteT  was  wild  and  passionate,  harsh  and  un- 
bending. Fine  feelings  and  tender  emotions  were  strange  to 
him.  Wherever  his  own  interests  seemed  to  demand  it,  he 
carried  matters  through  with  an  iron  hand,  and  scrupled  not 
to  shed  streams  of  blood  that  he  might  reach  his  object 
Even  his  nearest  relatives,  even  his  most  passionately  loved 
wife,  he  could  not  spare,  so  soon  as  the  wish  arose  in  him. 

He  was,  besides,  cunning  and  adroit,  and  rich  in  devices. 
He  understood  thoroughly  what  measures  should  be  taken  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  each  changing  day.  Hard  and 
unpitying  as  he  was  toward  all  who  fell  into  his  power,  he 
was  cringing  and  servile  before  those  that  were  high  in  place. 
His  glance  was  wide  enough  in  its  range,  and  his  judgment 
sufficiently  keen  to  perceive  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  at  that  time  nothing  was  to  be  reached  except  through 
the  favour  and  by  the  help  of  the  Romans.  It  was  therefore 
an  unvarying  principle  of  his  policy  to  hold  firmly  by  the 
Soman  alliance  under  all  circumstances  and  at  any  cost. 
And  he  knew  how  to  carry  out  this  principle  happily  and 
cleverly. 

Thus  in  his  composition  were  linked  together  cunning  and 
energy. 

But  these  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  his  nature 
were  set  in  motion  by  an  insatiable  ambition.  All  his 
devices  and  endeavours,  all  his  plans  and  actions,  were 
aimed  directly  toward  the  one  end:  the  extending  of  his 
power,  his  dominion,  his  glory."  This  powerful  lever  kept 
all  his  powers  in  restless  activity.  Difficulties  and  hindrances 
were  for  him  so  much  greater  inducement  to  put  forth  more 
strength.  And  this  indefatigableness,  this  unwearied  striving, 
continued  to  characterize  him  in  extreme  old  age. 

Only  by  a  combination  of  all  these  characteristics  was  it 

23  Compare  the  sketch  of  Herod's  character  given  by  Josephus,  AnUq. 
xvi.  6.  4. 
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possible  to  attain  to  such  greatness,  as  he  unquestionably 
reached,  amid  the  perilous  circumstances  of  hi9:  times. 

His  reign  falls  into  three  periods.**  The  first  period,  which 
reaches  from  B.c.  37  to  b.c.  25,  is  the  peaod  of  the  con- 
solidation of  his  power.  He  has  still  to  contend  with  many 
hostile  powers,  but  goes  forth  at  HM  from  the  conflict 
victorious  over  them  all.  The  secoh<$  period,  from  B.a  25 
to  B.C.  13,  is  the  period  of  his  prosperitjrf  The  friendship  of 
Eome  has  reached  its  highest  point.  Agrippa  visits  Herod 
in  Jerusalem.  Herod  is  repeatedly  recefved  by  the  emperor. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  period  of  great  buildings,  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  peace.  The  third  period,  from  B.c.  13 
to  B.C.  4,  is  the  period  of  domestic  trouble.  Everything 
else  now  passes  out  of  view  in  presence  of  the  disturbances 
in  Herod's  own  house. 

• 

I. 

In  the  first  period  of  his  reign  Herod  had  to  contend 
with  many  powerful  adversaries :  the  people,  the  nobles,  the 
Asmonean  family,  and — Cleopatra. 

The  people,  who  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pharisees,  tolerated  only  with  deep  aversion  the  dominion 
of  the  Idumean,  half-Jew  and  friend  of  the  Somans.^  It 
must  have  been  Herod's  ^vst  care  to  secure  their  obedience. 
By  the  utmost  rigour  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
elements ;  while  he  won  the  more  pliant  by  bestowing  on 
them  favours  and  honours.  Even  of  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves   two    performed    good    services    for    Herod  —  Polio 

'*  Compare  Keim  in  Bihelle^on.  He  distributes  the  periods,  how- 
ever, somewliat  differently.  Also  Ewald  makes  three  sections,  v.  422-429, 
429-437,  437-449. 

*'  Herod  is  called  '  H^//oi;J«iof  in  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  2.  The  Idumeans 
had  been  converted  only  by  John  Hyitanus.  See  above,  p.  280.  On  the 
ancestry  of  Herod,  see  above,  p.  314. 
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(Abtalion)  and  his  scholar  Sameas  (Shemaia  or  Shammai). 
They  saw  iu  the  dominion  of  the  foreigner  a  judgment  of 
God,  which  as  such  they  were  under  obligation  patiently  to 
bear.^ 

Among  the  nobles  of  Jerusalem  there  were  numerous 
adherents  of  Antigonus.  Herod  delivered  himself  from  them 
by  executing  foity-five  of  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
prominent  of  their  number.  By  confiscating  their  property 
he  gained  possession  of  abundance  of  money,  which  he 
employed  so  as  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  his  patron 
Antony.^ 

Of  the  members  of  the  Asmonean  family,  it  was  par- 
ticularly Alexandra,  Herod's  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of 
Mariamme,  who  pursued  him  with  unremitting  enmity.  The 
aged  Hyrcanus  had  indeed  returned  from  his  Parthian 
exile ;  ^^  but  he  was  before  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
Herod.  And  this  good  understanding  still  continued  un- 
disturbed. Since  he  could  not,  owing  to  his  physical 
mutilation,  enter  again  on  the  high  priest's  office,  Herod 
chose  as  high  priest  an  utterly  unknown  and  insignificant 
Babylonian  Jew  of  the  sacerdotal  family  called  Ananel.^ 
But  even  this  was  considered  by  Alexandra  an  infringement 
of  Asmonean  privileges.  According  to  her  view,  it  was  her 
young  son  Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamme,  who  alone  was 
entitled  to  the  high  priest's  office.  She  therefore  set  every 
wheel  in  motion  in  grder  to  secure  her  rights.  In  particular, 
she  applied  to  Cleopatra,  urging  her  to  exert  her  influence 

*•  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xv.  1.  1  ;  compare  xiv.  9.  4yfin,  On  Polio  and 
Sameas,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  L  358,  359. 

^"^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  1.  2  ;  compare  xiv.  9.  4,  fin. ;  Wars  of  the  Jewa^ 
i.  18  4. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  1-4. 

*•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  4. — Herod  could  not  himself  assume  the 
position,  since  he  was  not  even  a  full-bom  Jew,  let  alone  a  member  of  the 
sacerdotal  family. 
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upon  Antony,  so  as  to  force  Herod  to  appoint  Aristobulus 
high  priest.  Mariamme  also  pressed  her  husband  with 
petitions  in  favour  of  her  brother.  Thus  Herod  at  last 
felt  himself  obliged  to  set  aside  Ananel  (which  was  unlawful, 
inasmuch  as  the  high  priest  held  his  office  for  life),  and  in 
the  beginning  of  B.C.  35  made  young  Aristobulus  high  priest, 
who  was  now  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.^ 

The  peace,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Herod 
saw,  and  not  without  reason,  in  all  the  members  of  the 
Asraonean  family  his  natural  enemies.  He  could  not  rid 
himself  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  especially  in  regard  to 
Alexandra,  and  he  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  her  proceed- 
ings. This  constant  espionage  Alexandra  found  intolerable, 
and  thought  to  escape  such  supervision  by  flight.  The 
coffins  were  already  prepared  in  which  she  and  her  son 
Aristobulus  were  to  have  had  themselves  carried  out  of  the 
city  and  thence  to  the  sea-coast,  so  as  to  fly  to  Egypt  to 
Cleopatra.  But  their  secret  was  betrayed,  and  so  their 
scheme  proved  futile,  and  thus  it  only  served  to  increase 
the  suspicions  of  Herod.^^ — When,  moreover,  the  people,  at 
the  next  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  B.c.  35,  made  a  public 
demonstration  in  favour  of  young  Aristobulus  while  he  officiated 
as  high  priest,  Herod  became  thoroughly  determined  to  rid 
himself,  without  delay,  of  Aristobulus  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  rival  Soon  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  was 
given  him.  Herod  had  been  invited  to  Jericho  to  a  feast  by 
Alexandra.  And  after  the  meal,  as  young  Aristobulus  along 
with  others  was  refreshing  himself  in  the  bath,  he  was 
pushed  under  the  water  as  if  in  spoit  by  some  of  those  with 
him  who  had  been  bribed  by  Herod,  and  kept  down  so  long 
that  he  was  drowned.     After   the  affair  was    done    Herod 

'"  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  6-7,  3.  1. — In  respect  to  the  chronology,  I 
refer  once  for  all  to  the  previous  summary. 
•'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  2. 
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pretended  the  most  profound  grief,  and  shed  tears,  which, 
however,  nobody  regarded  as  genuina*^ 

Alexandra,  who  clearly  perceived  the  true  state  of  matters, 
agitated  again  through  Cleopatra,  so  that  Herod  was  sam- 
moned  to  make  answer  before  Antony  for  the  deed.  Antony, 
who  since  the  spring  of  B.c.  36  had  been  again  residing  in 
the  East,  and  under  the  spell  of  Cleopatra,  was  just  then,  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  34,  undertaking  a  new  expedition  to  the 
"West,  ostensibly  against  the  Parthians,  really  against  the 
Armenian  king  Artavasdes.  When  he  had  now  reached 
Laodicea,  that  is,  Laodicea  by  the  sea,  south  of  Antioch, 
Herod  was  summoned  to  meet  him  thei*e, — for  Alexandra 
had,  through  Cleopatra,  actually  obtained  her  wish, — to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  Herod  did  not  dare  to  refuse, 
and,  no  doubt  with  a  heavy  heart,  presented  himself  before 
Antony.  But  it  may  be  readily  supposed  he  did  not  go 
empty-handed.  This  circumstance  and  his  clever  repre- 
sentations soon  prevailed  in  dispelling  all  clouds.  He  was 
pronounced  innocent,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.*' 

His  absence  was  the  occasion  of  fresh  disturbances.  He 
had  on  his  departure  appointed  his  uncle  Joseph,  who  was 
also  his  brother-in-law,  for  he  had  married  his  sister  Salome, 
as  his  viceroy,  and  had  committed  Mariamme  to  his  care. 
And  as  he  considered  his  going  before  Antony  as  dangerous,  he 
had  commanded  Joseph,  in  case  he  should  not  return,  to  kill 
Mariamme,  for  his  passionate  love  for  her  could  not  brook 
the  thought  that  any  other  should  ever  obtain  his  beloved. 
When,  then,  he  did  return,  Salome  calumniated  her  own 
husband,  charging  him  with  having  himself  had  unlawful 
intercourse  with  Mariamme.  Herod  at  first  gave  no  heed  to 
the  calumny,  as  Mariamme  maintained  her  innoceuca  But 
when  he  learned  that  Mariamme    knew  about  that  secret 

*2  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  3-4  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  1.  22.  2. 
^3  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  5,  8-9. 
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command,  which  the  chattering  old  man  had  told  her  as  a 
proof  of  the  peculiar  love  of  Herod,  Herod  thought  that  he 
had  in  this  a  confirmation  of  those  charges,  and  caused 
Joseph  to  be  executed,  without  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard.** 

The  fourth  hostile  power  during  this  first  period  of  Herod's 
reign  was  Cleopatra.  She  had  even  previously,  by  her 
combination  with  Alexandra,  been  the  means  of  giving 
troubled  days  to  Herod.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate 
for  him  that  she  now  sought  to  use  her  influence  with 
Antony  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory.  Antony  at  first 
gave  no  heed  to  her  demands.  But  at  length,  during  that 
same  expedition  against  Armenia,  in  B.c.  34,  he  was  induced 
to  bestow  upon  her  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  and  the  coast  of 
the  Philistines  south  of  Eleutherus,  with  exception  only  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,"  and  besides,  a  part  of  the  Arabian  territory, 
and  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Herod,  the  celebrated  district  of  Jericho,  with  its  palm  trees 
and  balsams.^     Opposition  on  the  part  of  Herod  was  not  to 

**  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  3.  5-6,  9.  On  the  parallel  passage,  Wars  of  the 
Jewsy  i.  22.  4-5,  see  under,  note  50. 

^  See  map  in  Menke's  BibelatUu, 

*^  The  district  of  Jericho  was  at  that  time  the  most  fruitful  part  and 
the  most  profitable  for  revenue  in  all  Palestine.  This  is  stated  most 
decidedly  in  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  41,  p.  763,  and  in  Josephus,  Wan  of  ^  Jeum, 
iv.  8.  3.  Neco*  Jericho  there  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  palm  forest 
(o  ^otinKay),  extending  to  a  hundred  stadia,  and  the  balsam  garden  (o  rov 
fiu>.a»fAov  irupuh{oos)i  which  produced  the  precious  balsam  resin  used  as 
a  means  of  healing.  Josephus  also  represents  the  date  palm  and  the 
balsam  shrub  as  the  two  principal  plants  grown  in  the  diatrict.  This 
region,  peculiarly  rich  in  revenue  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  well 
watered  and  possessing  so  hot  a  climate,  is  reckoned  by  Josephus  as 
extending  to  twenty  stadia  in  bi^adth  and  seventy  stadia  in  length. 
Since  both  of  these  products  were  greatly  in  request  (compare  Strabo, 
.  xviL  1.  15,  p.  800),  Josephus  rightly  designates  this  region  a  htov  x^ptop, 
ip  ^  ^ayf/i'hii  rek  avaptenaru  kuI  xaX^t^rct  ysppmrm  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv, 
8.  3).  Elsewhere,  too,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  with  its  palm  larees  and  balsam 
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be  thought  of,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  take  his  own  land 

shrubs  {Antiq,  iv.  6.  1,  xiv.  4.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6 ;  Aniiq.  xv. 
4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5).  In  one  passage  he  expressly  declares 
that  it  was  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Judea  (  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  6.  6  :  ra 
riis  *loulat»i  vtoraroif).  Subsequently  Herod  extended  the  palm  planta- 
tions as  far  as  Phasaelis  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  131).  Archelaus  built  near 
Jericho  a  new  aqueduct  for  watering  the  palm  groves  there  {Antiq.  xvii. 
13. 1). — Also  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  according  to  the  correct  reading  restored 
by  Riihl,  Jericho  is  spoken  of  as  the  centre  of  the  palm  and  balsam  culture 
of  the  Jordan  valley  (Justin's  Abstract,  xxxvi.  3):  "Opes  genti  ex 
vectiqalibus  opobalsami  crevere,  quod  in  his  tantum  regionibus  gignitur. 
Est  namque  vallis,  quae  continuis  montibus  velut  muro  quodam  ad 
instar  hortorum  clauditur.  Spatium  loci  ducenta  jugera  ;  nomine  Ericus 
dicitur.  In  ea  silva  est  et  ubertate  et  amocnitate  insignis,  siquidem 
palmeto  et  opobahameto  dutinguitur"  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
balsam  t^hrub,  which  is  trained  like  the  vine,  and  is  annually  at  a  fixed 
time  stripped  of  its  balsam.  —  Diodorus  Siculus  places  the  palm  and 
balsam  plantations  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  for 
after  giving  a  description  of  the  balsam  he  proceeds  (ii.  48.  9,  almost  in 
the  same  words  as  in  xix.  9d.  4) :  *Ayet69i  ^*  irrl  ^ohhko^vtos  .  .  .  Yimtsu 
}ii  'TTtpl  rovg  To^ovg  rovrovi  h  uv^iuiti  rivi  kxI  to  KxXovfAgpo^  fietXaufAOVf  f£  w 
vpiaohoif  'KeLf4,'jrpei»  [xix.  98.  4  :  ethpeiv]  >,»ptfiei¥Ovat»j  wleipiw,  fch  T%t  uKKm 
oiKovpciwi/is  iuptuKOptiifOV  rot/  (pvrov  ravTOV,  ria  ^  J£  cturw  xp^^^i  ^h  (Pup/x»Ksi 
Tol{  letTpotg  KeL§  v7rgpfio)\.r,if  ivfigTownfig, — According  to  Pliny,  the  dates  of 
Jericho  were  the  best  in  the  world,  Bistoria  Naturalis,  xiii.  4.  44 :  "  sed  ut 
copia  ibi  [in  Aethiopiae  fine]  atque  feililitas,  ita  nobilitas  in  Judaea,  nee 
in  tota,  sed  Hiericunte  maxume,  quamquam  laudatae  et  Archelaide  et 
Phaselide  atque  Liviade,  gentis  ejusdem  convallibus."  Compare  xiii.  4w 
26 :  "  Judaea  vero  incluta  est  vel  magis  palmis  ; "  xiii.  4.  49  :  **  Servantur 
hi  demum  qui  nascuntur  in  salsis  atque  sabulosis,  ut  in  Judaea  atque 
Cyrenaica  Africa."  Pliny's  most  complete  treatment  of  the  balsam 
{Historta  NaturalUy  xii.  25.  111-123)  begins  with  the  following  words: 
"Sed  omnibus  odoribus  praefertur  balsamum,  uni  terrarum  Judaeae 
concessum,  quondam  in  duobus  tantum  hcrtis,  utroque  regio,  altero 
jugerum  xx.  non  amplius,  altero  pauciorum."  The  way  in  which  the 
balsam  was  obtained  was  this :  the  bark  was  slit  with  a  stone,  not  an 
iron  instrument,  and  then  the  thick  juice  ran  out  and  was  gathered  in 
small  vessels. — Tacitus  also,  in  his  Historva^  v.  6,  mentions  among  the 
most  important  products  of  Palestine  haUamum  et  palmae.  He  describes 
the  mode  of  securing  the  balsam  similarly  to  Pliny  (compare  also  Strabo, 
p.  763,  and  Joseph  us,  Antiq,  xiv.  4.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6). — 
Pausanias  also  gives  it  as  a  special  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  palms 
of  Palestine,  that  "  their  fruit  is  always  fit  for  use,"  t.e.  even  when  dried 
(he  tells,  ix.  19.  8,  of  the  sanctuary  at  Mykalessus  in  Boeotia :  <^6/»i»fc  Ii 
^p6  Tou  itpw  TTi^vKUfftf  ov«  if  uTrttv  HhiihtfiM  Traptxfifcfpot  Kapvop,  Hrxtp  h 
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rn  Tluy^utariiffi),  To  Horace  also  the  material  value  of  tlieae  plantations 
was  known.  As  an  example  of  a  particularly  rich  and  valuable  estate, 
he  speaks  of  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibtu  {Epistolae,  ii.  2.  184). — According 
to  Dioscorides,  1.  18,  the  balsam  used  as  a  means  of  healing  grew  only  in 
Judea  and  Egypt  {fiu.'haxf^oif  .  .  .  yivviifAnmv  f»  ^oVsy  *\ovhulef  kxtu  rtva 
etv'Kaya  Kcti  ip  Aiyuvr^). — We  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  palm  groves  of 
Jericho  during  somewhere  about  two  thousand  years.    Even  in  the  Old 

Testament  Jericho  is  called  "the  city  of  palm  trees"  (D^">Dnn  Ty,  Deut 

xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  16,  iiL  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16).  Among  Greek 
writers,  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  speaks  of  the  palm  and 
balsam  plantations  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Of  the  palms,  he  says  that  only 
in  three  places  in  Coele-Syria  with  a  saline  soil  do  such  grow  as  can  have 
their  fruit  made  use  of  {Hist,  plant.  iL  6.  2. :  rvj^  2vpiet:  li  t^{  Ko/Au^,  i» 
^  7*  o/  TAe<oTO/  rvyxeii'ovatiff  h  rptvl  fi6yo/s  roiFOte  ahfiUhioiit  ttvett  rws 
^vpxfii^ov;  6TH9»vpi^ic6tLt ;  ii.  6.  8 :  6mctvpi^ta&ut  di  fi6»ovg  Zinfuafiai  (pwrt 
76iy  i¥  ^vpttf  Tovi  i»  rf  tti/Tiuvi,  This  etv'Kciy  of  Syria,  where  the  palms 
grow,  extends,  according  to  ii.  6.  5,  to  the  Red  Sea).  On  the  balsam  he 
^ys,  in  Hist,  plaid,  ix.  6.  1  :  To  Bs  /3«Xa«>Moy  ylvircit  fiiv  iy  r^  avTiovt  tJi 
'Xipi  ^vpietv.  Hupctia'aovf  S'  fUeti  (Peut  Ivo  fiopovg,  top  f^iy  oaoy  tiK09i 
'xXi&pay  rov  5  tnpoy  xe>i>^  ixarroyci  (Pliny,  in  the  above-quoted  passage, 
derives  his  information  from  this  source).  In  the  Mishna  it  is  related 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  were  wont  to  prop  up  the  palms  {Pesachim 
iv.  8).  A  Descriptio  orhis  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  remarks 
upon  the  rich  revenue  (Miiller,  Geographi  grace,  minores^  ii.  613  sqq.,  c.  31  : 
"  Nicolaum  vero  palmulam  invenies  abimdare  in  Palaestina  regione,  in 
loco  qui  dicitur  Hiericho").  The  existence  of  the  palm  groves  there  is 
also  witnessed  to  by  the  Christian  pilgrims  Arculf  in  the  seventh  century 
(see  Tobler  et  Molinier,  Itinera  Hierosolymitana^  i.  1879,  p.  176)  and 
Saewulf  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  (see  Gudrin,  Samarie^ 
i.  49).  An  English  translation  of  the  travels  of  Arculf  and  Saewulf  is 
given  in  a  volume  of  Bolin's  Antiquarian  Library,  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine.  In  the  year  1838,  Robinson  saw  there  still  one  palm  tree 
{Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^  ii.  290^  which  in  the  year  1888  was  only  a 
withered  stump  {Zeiischrift  des  DPV,  xi.  98). — Compare  generally  the 
articles  "Balsam,"  "  Dattelpalme,"  "Jericho,"  in  Winer's  RealwdrterbiLch ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde^  xiii.  760-868  ;  Theobald  Fischer,  Die  Datielpaime,  ihre 
geographische  Verbreitung  und  culturhistarische  Bedeutung,  1881  (  =  Peter- 
mann's  Mittheilungen,  64,  Ergdnzungskeft ;  Anderlind,  Zeitschrift  de» 
deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins,  Bd.  xi.  1888,  pp.  97-99  (occurrence  of  the 
date  palm  in  modern  Syria). — On  Jericho  and  its  neighbourhood,  see 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^  ii.  273-304 ;  Ritter,  ErdJcunde^ 
XV.  1,  pp.  500-634  ;  Tobler,  Topographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  642-669  ;  Sepp, 
Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land,  2  Aufl.  i.  720-734;  Gu^rin,  Samarie, 
i.  46-63  ;  Baedeker-Sociu,  PalOstina,  1  Aufl.  p.  273  if. ;  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palesline,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii  222  (Plan  of 
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in  lease  from  Cleopatra.*'  He  had  indeed  to  accept  the 
disagreeable  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  to  receive 
Cleopatra  with  all  honour  and  with  royal  munificence  when 
she,  on  her  return  from  the  Euphrates,  to  which  point  she 
had  accompanied  Antony,  paid  a  visit  to  Judea.  But  when 
she  sought  to  draw  him  also  into  her  net,  he  was  cunning 
enough  not  to  commit  himself  any  more  into  her  power* 

Thus  Herod's  first  four  or  five  years  were  spent  amid 
various  struggles  for  his  own  very  existence.  The  outbreak 
in  B.C.  32  of  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  caused 
fresh  anxieties.  Herod  wished  to  hasten  with  a  powerful 
army  to  the  help  of  Antony ;  but  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra he  was  instead  ordered  by  Antony  to  fight  against  the 
Arabian  king.  That  prince  had  latterly  failed  to  pay 
regularly  his  tribute  to  Cleopatra,  and  was  now  to  be  punished 
for  that  fault.  And  Cleopatra  wished  that  the  war  should  be 
committed  to  Herod,  in  order  that  the  two  vassal  kings  might 
naturally  weaken  and  reduce  one  another.  And  thus  Herod  was 
sent  against  the  king  of  Arabia  rather  than  against  Octavian. 
But  as  Athenio,  Cleopatra's  commander,  went  to  the  help  of 
the  Arabians,  he  suffered  a  crushing  defeat^  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  stop  the  great  war,  and  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
robber  raids  and  plundering  expeditions.*' 

Then  again  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  31a  new  calamity  befell 
him,  for  a  terrible  earthquake  visited  the  country,  by  which 
30,000  men  lost  their  lives.  Herod  now  wished  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Arabians ;  but  these  slew  his  ambassadors  and 
renewed  their  attack.  Herod  required  to  use  all  his  clo- 
the aqueducts  near  Jericho  in  the  time  of  the  Romans) ;  and  with  this 
also  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xviii. 

*'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  4.  1-2 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  18.  5. — Plutarch, 
Antonyy  36,  and  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32,  assign  this  gift  of  territory  to  an 
earlier  period.    Compare  above,  p.  402. 

•'  Josephus,  Aniiq.  xx.  4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5. 

^'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  6.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jetcs,  i.  19.  1-3. 
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quence  in  order  to  induce  his  dispirited  troops  again  to  enter 
into  the  engagement.  Bat  this  time  his  old  fortune  in  war 
returned  to  him.  He  drove  before  him  the  Arabian  army  in 
utter  rout,  and  compelled  its  remnants,  which  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  fortress,  soon  to  surrender.  Proud  of  this  brilliant 
success,  he  returned  home.^® 

Soon  thereafter,  on  2nd  September  B.o.  31,  the  decisive 
battle  at  Actium  was  fought,  by  which  Antony  finally  lost 
his  power.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  sore  blow  to  Herod. 
But  with  that  adroitness  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  he 
passed  over  at  the  right  time  into  the  camp  of  the  conqueror, 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  proving  his  change  of  mind 
by  action.  In  Cyzicus  there  was  a  troop  of  Antony's  gladia- 
tors, who  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  games,  by  which 
Antony  had  intended  to  celebrate  his  victory  over  Octavian. 
When  these  now  heard  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Antony, 
they  wished  to  hasten  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master.  But  Didius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  hindered  their 
departure,  and  Herod  afforded  him  in  this  zealous  and  effi- 
cient aid.*^ 

After  he  had  given  such  a  proof  of  his  disposition,  he  could 
venture  to  present  himself  before  Augustus.  But  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  any  miscarriage,  he  contrived  to  have 
the  aged  Hyrcanus,  the  only  one  who  might  prove  a  dangerous 
rival,  as  nearer  to  the  throne  than  himself,  put  out  of  the 
way.  That  Hyrcanus  was  condemned  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  the  Arabian  king,  as  was  affirmed  in  Herod's  own 
journals,  is  highly  improbable  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  the  extreme  age  of  Hyrcanus.  Other  contemporary 
writers  have  expressly  declared  his  innocence.  For  Herod 
in  his  critical  position,  the  mere  existence  of  Hyrcanus  was  * 

*<*  Josephus,  AnUq.  xv.  5.  2-6  ;  Wart  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  3-6. 
*^  Josephus,  AfUiq,  xv.  6.  7 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i  20.  2.    Dio  Cassiua^ 
li.  7. 
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sufficient  motive  for  the  bloody  deed.  Thus  fell  the  last  of 
the  Asmoneans,  a  memorial  of  past  times,  an  old  man  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Herod.** 

Herod  now  set  out  to  meet  Augustus,  who  had  passed  the 
winter,  B.C.  31-30,  for  the  most  part  in  Samos.**  He  met 
him  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  30  in  Rhodes.  At  the  meeting 
he  played  his  part  skilfully.  He  boasted  of  his  friendship 
with  Antony,  and  of  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  him, 
and  wished  in  this  way  to  prove  how  useful  he  might  be  to 
any  one  whose  party  he  might  join.  Augustus  was  not 
inclined  to  give  too  much  heed  to  this  speech,  but  found  it  to 
his  advantage  to  win  over  to  himself  the  crafty  and  energetic 
Idumean  who  had  been  the  steady  friend  of  the  Eomans.  He 
was  very  gracious  to  him,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  royal  rank. 
With  this  joyful  result  Herod  returned  to  his  own  home.^ 

Soon  thereafter,  in  the  summer,  Augustus  left  Asia  Minor 
and  touched  at  the  Phoenician  coast  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  Herod  failed  not  to  receive  him  with  all  pomp  at  Ptole- 
mais,  and  took  care  that  during  that  hot  season  of  the  year 
his  army  in  its  march  should  want  for  nothing.** 

After  Augustus  in  Egypt  had  done  with  Antony,  who,  as 
well  as  Cleopatra,  had  committed  suicide  in  August  B.C.  30, 
Herod  again  visited  Augustus,  undoubtedly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  wishing  him  success,  and  securing  for  himself  as  great 
a  reward  as  possible.  In  this  latter  object  he  was  completely 
successful.  Augustus  now  gave  him  back,  not  only  the 
district  of  Jericho,  but  also  Gadara,  Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza, 
Anthedon,  Joppa,   and   Straton's   Tower.** — In   proof  of  his 

**  Josephup,  Aiitiq.  xv.  6.  1-4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  1. 
*'  Suetonius,  AuguiiuSy  c.  17. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  6.  5-7  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  20.  1-3. 
**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  7  ;   Wars  of  ike  JetPSy  i.  20.  3. 
**  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  7.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jctcsy  i.  20.  3.— On  all  tliese 
cities,  see  §  23.  1. 
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gratitude,  Herod  gave  his  patron,  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in 
the  end  of  B.c.  30,  the  pleasure  of  his  company  as  far  as 
Antioch.*' 

While  thus  he  had  exchanged  his  outward  dangers  for  good 
fortune,  Herod  had  nothing  but  confusion  and  strife  in  his  own 
house.  Even  when  he  had  gone  away  to  Ehodes,  he  had 
committed  the  guardianship  of  Mariamme  to  a  certain  Soemus, 
and  to  him  again  he  had  given  the  same  command  as  before 
to  Joseph.^  Mariamme  had  also  this  time  again  come  to 
know  it,  and  gave  to  Herod  on  his  return  proofs  of  her  aver- 
sion,*^ The  mother  of  Herod,  Cypres,  and  his  sister  Salome, 
who  had  both  for  a  long  time  been  disaffected  toward  the 
proud  Mariamme,  were  greatly  gratified  at  this  misunder- 
standing, and  they  knew  how  to  inflame  the  quarrel  by  giving 
currency  to  the  most  scandalous  calumnies.  At  last  Salome 
managed  to  bribe  the  king's  cupbearer,  and  got  him  to  declare 
that  Mariamme  had  given  him  a  poison  draught  in  order  that 
he  should  give  it  to  Herod.  When  Herod  heard  this,  he  had 
Mariamme's  eunuch  examined  by  torture  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  This  servant  indeed  knew  nothing  of  the  poison 
draught,  but  confessed  that  Mariamme  hated  her  husband  on 
account  of  the  command  which  he  had  given  to  Soemus. 
When,  now,  Herod  heard  that  Soemus,  as  well  as  Joseph,  had 
betrayed  the  secret  of  his  command,  he  saw  again  in  this  a 
proof  of  unlawful  intercourse,  and  cried  out  saying  that  he 
had  now  evidence  of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness.  Soemus  was 
immediately  executed ;  Mariamme,  after  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, was  condemned,  and  then  executed  in  the  end  of 
B.C.  29.*^ 

*^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  4.        *«  jrj^  ^y,  g.  5.        "  IbicL  xv.  7.  1-2. 

*o  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  3-6. — A  fabalons  Talmudie  story  aboat  the 
death  of  Mariamme  is  given  by  Derenbourg,  p.  151. — In  criticism  of  the 
account  repeated  by  us  from  Josephus  Destinon  {Die  Qitellen  des  Flavins 
Joaephus,  1882,  p.  113) :  "  It  is  remarkable  how  precisely  in  order  of  time 
the  succession  of  events  correspond  in  the  two  journeys  of  the  king  to 
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In  Herod's  relations  with  Mariamme  were  revealed  all  the 
savagery  and  sensuality  of  his  nature.  Ungovernable  and 
passionate  as  his  love  for  her  was,  such  was  also  his  hatred 
80  soon  as  he  thought  himself  deceived  by  his  wife.  But 
equally  ungovernable  and  passionate  was  also  his  yearning 
over  his  beloved  whom  he  himself  had  murdered.  In  order  to 
drown  the  pangs  of  remorse,  he  sought  relief  in  wild  excesses, 
drinking  bouts,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  But  even 
his  powerful  frame  could  not  endure  such  an  excessive  strain. 
While  he 'was  hunting  in  Samaria  he  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
there  to  take  to  his  bed.  As  his  recovery  was  doubtful, 
Alexandra  began  to  scheme,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
she  might  secure  the  throne  to  herself.     She  applied  herself 

Autony  and  Augustus  {Antiq.  xv.  3.  5-6  and  9,  xv.  6.  5,  7.  1-6).  On  both 
occasions  he  put  his  wife  under  the  guaixiianship  of  a  trusted  individual, 
with  instructions,  if  anything  should  happen  to  prevent  his  return,  that 
she  shoukl  be  slain  ;  both  times  her  guardians,  meaning  no  hami,  com- 
municated the  secret  to  her ;  the  king  returning  home  learns  this, 
becomes  suspicious  of  gross  infidelity,  and  has  the  innocent  executed.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  second  story  is  wholly  omitted  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22. 4-5 ;  according  to  the  story  given  there,  Herod  kills 
not  only  Joseph,  but  also  Mariamme,  on  his  return  from  Antony.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  two  narratives  in  the  AniiquUies  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  occurrence,  that  Joseph  us  found  the  second  story  perhaps  in  some 
secondaiy  document,  and  regarding  it,  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  Soemus,  as  different  fi'om  the  story  given  in  his  piincipal 
document,  incorporated  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Herod  to 
Augustus,  80  that  no  particular  might  be  omitted."  —  This  explanation 
might  without  luore  ado  be  accepted,  were  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  firmly 
established  that  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  frequently  reproduces  in  a  greatly 
abbreviated  form  the  same  original  document  as  is  used  in  the  ATUiquitieSj 
and  that  the  first  story  is  expressly  presupposed  in  the  second  tale  of  the 
Atvtiquitles  (xv.  7.  1  :  rec;  *  Jaattx^  ho0siau{  f vroXflc;  d^ftprifAoiftvip).  That  the 
same  story  woidd  have  been  relocated  in  an  almost  identical  form,  is 
scarcely  probable.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  probable  that  both  stories  had 
already  had  a  place  in  the  principal  source  used  by  Joscphus,  and  that 
specially  for  this  reason,  that  in  both  passages  the  narrative  of  domestic 
circumstances  is  so  clearly  bound  up  with  the  exposition  of  the  political 
history.  In  both  passages  the  political  history  is  introduced  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  domestic  affairs. 
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to  those  in  command  of  the  two  fortified  places  in  Jerusalem, 
and  sought  to  win  them  over  to  her  side.  But  they  reported 
the  matter  to  Herod,  and  Alexandra,  who  had  long  deserved 
that  fate  far  more  than  others,  was  then  executed  some  time 
in  B.O.  28." 

Gradually  Herod  recovered,  and  soon  found  occasion  for 
further  bloodshed.  A  distinguished  Idumean,  Gostobar,  had 
been,  soon  after  his  accession,  appointed  by  Herod  governor 
of  Idumea,  and  had  subsequently  been  married  to  Salome,  whose 
first  husband,  Joseph,  had  been  executed  in  B.C.  34.  Even 
during  this  first  period  he  had  secretly  conspired  against 
Herod  with  Cleopatra,  but  had  been  received  into  Herod's 
favour  again  at  the  entreaty  of  Salome.**  But  now  Salome 
herself  was  tired  of  her  husband,  and  in  order  to  rid  herself 
of  him  she  had  recourse  to  denunciation.  She  knew  that 
her  husband  had  preserved  the  sons  of  Babas,"  as  it  seems, 
distant  relatives  of  the  Asmonean  house,  whom  Herod  ever 
since  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  had  in  vain  sought  to  track 
out.  This  information  she  communicated  to  her  brother. 
Herod,  when  he  heard  this,  promptly  resolved  upon  the 
course  he  would  pursue.  Gostobar,  together  with  his  "pro- 
Ugds,  whose  place  of  concealment  Salome  had  betrayed, 
was  seized  and  executed  in  B.C.  26.  And  now  Herod  could 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  of  all  the  relatives  of 
the  aged  Hyrcanus  there  was  no  longer  one  surviving  who 
could  dispute  with  him  the  occupancy  of  the  throne.^ — Here 

**  Joscphus,  Antiq,  xv.  7.  7-8.  **  Ibid,  xv.  7.  9. 

**  The  name  B0e/3«;  is  found  on  an  inscription  given  by  Euting,  Sit- 
zungsberuhte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1886,  p.  686,  Tafel  xi.  n.  80. — A  ^33 
^t313  |3  appears  in  Kerioth  vi.  3 ;  a  J03  p  TH^lV  in  Ervbin  ii.  4-6  ; 
Jehamoth  xvi.  3,  6,  7 ;  Edujoth  vL  1,  viiL  2  (the  Cambridge  Manuscript 
has  Kns  p  four  times,  and  K3K  p  three  times). 

**  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  7.  10.  At  the  close  of  the  narrative  Josephus 
says  expressly  :  aon  ttyat  /xifitp  vvoXotvdP  in  r^s  'Tp^etyw  ovyytfucti.  It 
is  indeed  only  the  male  relatives  that  are  here  intended.    For,  according 
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then  the  first  period  closes,  the  period  of  conflict  with  hostile 
powera 


IL 


The  period  from  ac.  25  to  b.c.  13  is  the  period  of  glory 
and  enjoyment,  although  the  enjoyment  was  not  altogether 
unchequered  and  undisturbed. 

Among  the  glories  of  the  period  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
magnificent  buildings  which  he  erected.  All  the  provinces 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  celebration  of  the  emperor- 
cultus,  and  in  the  lavishness  of  display  every  fourth  year  at 
the  festal  games  in  honour  of  Caesar.  For  the  former  purpose 
emperor-temples  (Kaiadpeia)  were  erected;  for  the  latter, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  race-courses  for  men  and  for  horses. 
New^  cities  also  were  founded  in  honour  of  Caesar,  and  called 
after  his  name.  "  Provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et 
aras  ludos  quoque  quinquennales  paene  oppidatim  consti- 
tuerunt.  Eeges  amici  atque  socii  et  singuli  in  suo  quisque 
regno  Caesareas  urbes  condiderunt."  "  All  these  endeavours 
were  entered  upon  by  Herod  with  that  energy  by  which  he 
was  characterized.  But  he  was  also  unweariedly  active  in 
erecting  other  buildings  for  purposes  of  use  and  luxury,  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  entire  cities.*^ 

In  Jerusalem  a  theatre  was  reared  ;   in  the  valley  near 

to  AiUiq.  xvii.  5.  2,  fin.^  the  daughter  of  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmonean  kings,  continued  alive  for  about  twenty  years  after  this,  and 
she  had  been  married  to  Herod's  eldest  son  Antipater. 

**  Suetonius,  Attguttus,  69-60.  Compare  generally  on  the  cultus  of  the 
emperor,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  15  ;  and  on  the  festal  games  the  same  volume, 
pp.  23-28. 

*°  On  the  buildings  of  Herod,  compare  Hirt,  Ueber  die  Batu  Herodes 
dts  Grossen  iiberhaupt^  und  iiber  seitien  Tempelbau  zu  Jerusalem  inihemndere 
(Abhandlungen  der  hidor.'philolog,  Klasse  der  JBerliner  Akademie  aui  den 
Jahren,  1816-1817,  pp.  1-24) ;  van  der  Chijs,  de  Herode  Magno,  pp.  55- 
57. 
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Jernsolem,  an  amphitheatre."  Some  time  later,  about  B.a  24, 
Herod  built  for  himself  a  royal  palace,  upon  which  marble 
aud  gold  were  lavished  with  profusion.  It  was  provided 
with  strong  fortifications,  and  thus  was  made  to  serve  also  as 
a  castle  for  the  upper  city,**  Even  during  the  time  of  Antony 
he  had  had  the  citadel  north  of  the  temple  rebuilt  and  named 

"  JosephuH,  Anllq.  iv.  fi.  1  :  tat  finrpoi  i>  'itfom^u^oi;  ^"'^ifi""!  "Hii 
t'  i»  TU  *(iiV  /ti>.Krti  li/i^iliaTtn.  Also  the  hippodrome  in  Jerusdem, 
wliith  IB  casually  referred  lo  (Aniiq.  ivii.  10.  2  ;  Wan  of  the  Jtw, 
ii.  3.  1),  was  certainly  built  by  Herod  ;  bo,  too,  were  the  theatre,  amphi- 
theotre,  and  hippoilrome  in  Jericho  (see  about  these  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
j^  33).— Schick  {Qnartrrly  Slateme^  of  PaUstlnt  Exploration  Fund  (1887), 
]ip.  161-166)  gives  inlerestinR  reports  with  plans  of  a  theatre  near 
Jerusalem  diecovered  by  him.  It  lay  south  of  the  city  (sou th-south- west 
of  Eir  Ejub,  north  of  Wadi  Jasul ;  its  ilistance  from  Wadi  Hinnom  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  hitter  from  the  present  city  wall).  The 
crescent-eliBped  space  for  the  spectators  may  still  be  marked  out  with 
perfect  certainly.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hill,  BO  that  the  spectators  had  a  Tiew  of  the  city.  A  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  sitting  benches  measures  132  feet  ;  the 
1>encbea  rise  regularly  at  an  angle  of  37  de{;rces.  It  is  very  strange  that 
Schick  should  call  his  interesting  discovery  an  amphitheatre,  since  his  plan 
and  description  leave  no  room  for  doobt  that  what  he  had  before  him  wa« 
a  theatre.  The  amphitheatre  was  always  an  enclosed  elongated  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  arena  for  gladiatorial  combats  and  eoutesta 
with  wild  beasts.  The  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  semicircle,  on 
the  open  side  of  which  the  stage  was  erected  for  dramatic  perform ancei. 
Schick  Iiad  been  misled  into  this  erroneous  nomenclature  by  Joscphui' 
Nlatcment  that  the  theatre  of  Herod  was  in  '  Uptiniiiftcis,  whereas  the 
building  discovered  by  Schick  lay  outside  of  the  city.  But  he  himself 
must  admit  the  building  discovered  by  him  does  not  by  any  meone  lie 
it  Tfi  rtii^  which,  according  to  Josepliue,  was  the  position  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. If  therefore  i»  '  Twj«>iu/iw(  means  "  within  the  city  walls,'' 
then  the  building  discovered  by  Schick  could  neither  be  Oie  theatre  nor 
the  amphitheatre  of  Ucrod.  ])ut  that  rendering  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
and  so  the  identifying  of  the  theatre  of  Schick  and  that  of  Herod  is  quite 
l-usaible  and  highly  probable. —Also  un  the  restoration  of  the  city  of 
Iladrian  the  site  once  occupied  by  Herod  would  not  be  overlooked, 

**  Joaephus,  Anliq.  xv.  9.  3 ;  Wart  of  Ae  Jemt,  i.  21.  1.  Comjmre  the 
descrip^oD  given  in  Wan  of  the  Jtic»,  v.  4.  3-4 — A  tower  of  the  palace 
of  Henxl  is  in  a  elate  of  partial  preaervation  to  this  day,  the  so-called 
Tower  of  David.  See  the  description  by  Schick,  Zeiltehrift  dt»  dtutKhm 
PalmitM-Vtreim,  L  18T8,  pp.  236-237. 

DIV,  I.  VOL,  I.  2  S 
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Antonia  in  honour  of  his  patron.^ — In  the  non-Jewish  cities 
of  his  territory,  and  farther  away  in  the  province  of  Syria,  he 
built  numerous  temples,  especially  such  as  he  built  in  honour 
of  Caesar  {KaurdpeLa\  and  adorned  them  with  statuary  of 
the  most  beautiful  description.*** 

New  cities  in  large  number  were  built  under  his  direction 
throughout  the  land.  The  old  Samaria,  which  after  its  destruc- 
tion had  been  already  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  was  now  recon- 
structed by  Herod  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Sebaste.^  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  engaged 
in  the  year  b.c.  22  on  a  still  more  ambitious  undertaking,  for 
he  erected  on  the  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Straton's 
Tower,  a  new  city  of  large  and  imposing  dimensions,  to  which 
lie  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  As  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, Josephus  speaks  of  the  commodious  haven  attached  to 
the  city.  In  order  to  secure  ships  while  receiving  their 
cargo  from  the  storms,  a  powerful  breakwater  was  carried  far 
out  into  the  sea,  the  material  for  which  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  breakwater  were  erected 
dwellings  for  the  seamen,  and  in  front  of  these  paths  were 
made  for  pleasure  walks.     In  the  midst  of  the  city  was  a  hill, 

*•  Josephus,  ArUiq.  xv.  8.  5,  11.  4,  xviii.  4.  3  ;  Wars  ofiheJewSy  L  21.  1. 
Compare  the  description  given  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5.  8  ;  Tacitus, 
History y  v.  11,  ^n. 

*®  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  21.  4  Compare 
Anliq.  xv.  10.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  3  (temple  at  Paneion).  Also 
the  reconstructed  cities  of  Sebaste  and  Caesarea  contained  eacli  a  temple 
of  Augustus. — De  Vogii^  and  Waddington  found  at  Si'a  (a  league  and  a 
half  from  Qanaw&t,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Hauran)  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  the  Herodian  era  (a  sketch  of  which  is  given  by  de  Vogti^  in 
his  Syrie  Centrakf  Architecture  GwUe  et  Religieuse,  pL  2  et  3).  Among 
these  ruins  were  also  found  the  following  subscription  of  an  early  statue 
of  Herod  :  [B0e]ff/Af i  '  Hpaiott  Kupi^  'Ofictiactro;  letohov  s^kcc  rov  d»hpt»rr» 
rah  ifAtui  d«9r«y0e/[;].  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Ijiscriptions  Grecques  d 
Latinesy  t.  iii.  n.  2364. 

**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  6 ;  Wars  of  the  Jevss,  i.  21.  2 ;  Strabo^  xvL 
p.  760.  For  further  details,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  123-127.  On  the  time 
of  the  building,  see  above,  p.  405. 
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on  which  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  emperor  was  built,  which 
could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  Twelve  full  years  were  occupied 
in  the  building  of  the  city.  And  when  it  had  been  completed, 
a  grand  celebration  of  the  event  was  made  with  great  pomp 
in  the  28th  year  of  Herod,  corresponding  to  B.c.  10-9.® 

• 

But  Herod's  love  of  building  had  not  yet  received  full 
satisfaction.  In  place  of  the  ancient  Capharsaba,  he  founded 
a  city,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipatris. 
At  Jericho  he  built  a  citadel  which  he  named  after  his  mother 
Cypres.  In  the  Jordan  valley,  north  of  Jericho,  he  founded, 
in  a  previously  unbuilt  but  fruitful  district,  a  new  city,  and 
named  it  after  his  brother  Phasaelis.®  The  ancient  Anthedon 
he  reconstructed,  and,  in  honour  of  Agrippa,  named  it 
Agrippaeum.^  In  honour  of  himself,  he  named  two  new 
strongholds  Herodium;  the  one  lay  in  the  mountainous 
region  toward  Arabia ;  the  other  on  the  spot,  three  leagues 
south  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  conquered  the  Jews  who 
pursued  him  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem.  The  latter 
fortress  was  also  supplied  with  rooms  beautifully  fitted  up  for 
the  use  of  the  king.^     The  strongholds  of  Alexandrium  and 

^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6,  xvi.  6.  1 ;  W<xrs  of  the  JetDS^  L  21.  6-8. 
Compare  also,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5 ;  Pliny,  Historia  Naiuralu,  v.  13.  69.  On 
the  subsequent  history  of  Caesarea,  see  Div.  ii  voL  i.  pp.  84-87.  Also  on 
the  temple  of  Augustus,  see  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  15-17. 

•*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  L  21.  9.  On  Antipatris 
and  Phasaelis,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i  pp.  130-132. 

^^  Josephus,  Wan  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  8.  Compare  Antiq,  xiiL  13.  3 ; 
Wars  of  (he  Jews,  i.  4  2.  In  the  two  latter  passages  the  name  is  given  in 
the  form  of  Agrippias.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  city,  see  Div.  ii. 
voL  L  pp.  72,  73. 

^^  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21. 10.  On  the  second-named  and  more  important 
of  these  fortresses,  see  also  Antiq,  xv.  9.  4 ;  comp.  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  9 ;  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  8.  During  the  Roman  period  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
toparchy  (  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iiL  3.  5 ;  Pliny,  HisUnia  Naturalis,  v.  14.  70 : 
Herodium  cum  oppido  trUustri  ejusdem  nominis).  During  the  war  of 
Vespasian  it  formed  one  of  the  last  refuges  for  the  rebels  {Wars  of  the 
Jews,  vii  6.  1).  According  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9.  6,  Herodium  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tekoa  (orparvniHwufAifot  di  Kuri  rtpu  Kitfjtn»  ij 
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Hyrcania,  built  by  the  Armenians  but  destroyed  by  Oabinios, 
were  now  restored  by  Herod,  and  furnished  with  new  forti- 
fications.^ He  dealt  similarly  also  with  the  fortresses  of 
Macharus  and  Masada,  both  of  which  he  adorned  with  royal 
palaces.^     Military  requirements  also  led  to  the  rebuilding  of 

QgMti  KuyuTctif  TTpoi  TWi  *¥  '  "Rptihil^  ^povpovf,  ovip  iv  xXcff/oy).  According 
to  Antiq,  xiv.  13.  9,  xv.  9.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  8,  21.  10,  it  was 
60  furlongs  south  of  Jerusalem.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  present  Tekoah 
is  more  than  60  furlongs  south  of  Jerusalem,  Herodium  must  have  lain 
to  the  north  of  Tekoa.  Of  this  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
steep  rock  which  now  by  Europeans  is  called  Frankenberg,  and  by  natives 
Jebel  -  el  -  Fureidis  (Pamdise,  fruit  -  garden),  is  to  be  identified  with 
Herodium.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  in  a  direct  line,  as  given  in  the 
large  EngliBh  map,  is  8  Roman  miles,  or  64  furlongs.  On  the  hill  there 
are  to  this  day  remnants  of  the  round  towers  which  Herod,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  {Antiq.  xv.  9.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  21.  \0\ 
had  built  there.  Also  traces  are  still  discernible  of  the  stone  steps 
which  are  made  mention  of  by  Josephus.  Compare  generally,  Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestiney  ii.  173-175 ;  Tobler,  Topographic  von 
Jerusalem,  ii.  665-572  ;  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  2  Aufl.  i.  643  f. ;  De  Saulcy, 
Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  i.  168  sqq. ;  Gu^rin,  Judee,  iii.  122-132  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Palastina,  1  Aufl.  p.  267 ;  Schick,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  PaUistina- 
Vereins,  iii.  1880,  pp.  88-99  (with  plans) ;  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine: 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iiL  315  sq.,  320-332  ;  Ebers  and  Guthe, 
Paldstina,  i.  158  f. ;  Ohlmann,  Die  Fortschritte  der  Ortskunde  von  Paldstina^ 
1  Thl.  (Norden  1887)  p.  17  f. 

^^  Both  fortresses  are  mentioned  first  in  the  time  of  Alexandra  {AiUiq, 
xiii.  16.  3).  In  Alexandrium,  Aristobulus  waited  the  arrival  of  Pompey, 
but  was  forced  to  surrender  the  fortress  to  him  {Antiq,  xiv.  3.  4 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  6.  5).  Both  the  fortresses  were  razed  by  Gabinius,  because 
they  had  been  strongholds  to  Alexander  in  his  revolt  {Antiq,  xiv.  6.  2-4 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  2-5).  Alexandrium  was  fortified  again  by  Pheroias 
{Aniiq,  xiv.  15.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  3).  Hyrcania  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sister  of  Antigonus,  and  it  was  only 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  that  Herod  secured  possession  of  it 
(  Wars  of  the  Jews),  The  new  fortifications  which  Herod  erected  in  both 
places  were  so  important  that  he  showed  them  to  Agrippa  on  his  visit  as 
worthy  of  attention  {Antiq.  xvi.  2.  1).  The  situation  of  Hyrcania  is  not 
known.  Alexandrium  is  probably  identical  with  Mount  Sartaba  on  the 
border  of  the  Jordan  valley  north  of  Jericho  (see  above,  p.  320). 

^^  Macharus  had  been  first  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannaus  (  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  vii.  6.  2).  Its  restoration  by  Herod  is  fully  described  by  Josephus, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  vii.  6.  2. — Masada  had  been  fortified  by  the  high  priest 
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Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Perea,  in  which  places  he 
established  military  colonies.^ 

Also  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine  architectural  works 
proclaimed  the  libei*ality  of  Herod.  For  the  Shodians,  Herod 
built  at  his  own  cost  the  Pythian  temple.  He  aided  in  the 
construction  of  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Nicopolis,  which  had  been  founded  by  Augustus  near  Actium. 
In  Antioch  he  caused  colonnades  to  be  erected  along  both  sides 
of  the  principal  street.^  Happening  on  one  occasion  to  visit 
Chios,  he  spent  a  large  sum  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  piazza, 
destroyed  during  the  Mithridatic  war.^®  In  Ascalon  he  built 
baths  and  fountains.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Byblus  and  Ber)rtus, 
Tripolis,  Ptolemais,  and  Damascus  were  also  graced  with 
memorials  to  the  glory  of  Herod's  name.  And  even  as  far 
as  Athens  and  Lacedaemonia  proofs  of  his  liberality  were  to 
be  found.'^ 

But  the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  building  operations  was 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  old  temple, 
built  by  Zerubbabel,  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  modern  structures.  The  palaces  in  its 
neighbourhood  quite  eclipsed  it  in  grandeur.  But  now,  as 
was  only  proper,  it  was  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  its 

Jonathan  ( War8  of  the  Jews,  vii.  8.  3).  On  its  restoration  by  Herod,  see 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  vii.  8.  3. — Both  fortresses  played  an  important  part  in 
the  war  of  Vespasian.  On  their  situation  and  history,  see  further  details 
in  §  20  at  the  end. 

•*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5.  Compare  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  3.  1.  For 
further  details  regariing  both,  see  Div.  ii  voL  i.  pp.  127-130. 

«»  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  5.  3.  ^^  Ibid.  xvi.  2.  2. 

'^  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  L  21.  11. — tn  an  inscription  at  Athens 
(Corpus  Inscripi,  Graee.  n.  361  =  Corpus  Inscript.  Attic  iii.  1,  n.  556X 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  is  named :  fnyaTnif  ^tt^i^itif  fvf/H 
ytrap  rin  t6xw{  Uyo^of. — Perhaps  also  the  inscription  at  Athens  (Corpus 
Inscript,  Attic,  iii.  1,  n.  550)  refers  to  Herod  the  Great:  'O  Inf^os  fiaoixia 
'  Hpu^TfiP  ^iMpAifiutop  %vipyt9tati  f vfxf »  xttd  tiffoia^  riif  tie  kuvrof.  Another 
similar  one  (CIA,  iii.  1,  n.  551)  is,  on  account  of  its  divergent  title, 
referred  to  another  Herod,  Herod  of  Chalcis. 
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beautiful  surroundinga  The  rebuilding  was  begun  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Herod,  corresponding  to  RC.  20-19,  or  A.U.C. 
734-735.  After  the  temple  proper  was  completed  it  was  con- 
secrated ;  but  still  the  building  was  carried  on  for  a  long  period, 
and  only  a  few  years  before  its  destruction,  in  the  time  of 
Albinus  (a.d.  62-64),  was  it  actually  finished.  Its  beauty  was 
proverbial  «  He  who  has  not  seen  Herod's  building  has  never 
seen  anything  beautiful,"  was  a  common  proverb  of  that  day.'* 
Besides   the   buildings,  the  games,  celebrated   with  great 

'*  On  the  history  of  the  building,  see  Joseplius,  Antiq,  xv.  11 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  21.  1.  In  the  former  passage  Josephus  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  extent  of  the  temple  buildings,  with  their  beautiful 
porticoes.  The  inner  court  and  the  temple  proper  are  described  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy  (  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  6).  With  this  description  of 
Josephus  the  account  given  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  tract  Middoth,  agrees  in 
all  essential  particulars.  A  brief  and  merely  summary  description  is 
given  by  Philo,  De  monarchia,  lib.  ii.  §  2  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  223  sq.). — The 
Jewish  proverb  and  other  Eabbinical  traditions  are  given  in  Derenbourg, 
pp.  152-164. — With  all  its  grandeur,  however,  the  temple  was  still  inferior 
to  the  palace  of  Herod  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1). — On  the  date  of  the 
building,  see  above,  p.  410.  On  its  completion  in  the  time  of  Albinus, 
see  Antiq,  xx.  9.  7. — On  the  measures  taken  in  order  to  maintain  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship  while  the  building  was  proceeding,  see  Edvjoth  viiL  6. 
"  Eabbi  Elieser  said :  I  have  heard  that  when  the  temple  (hyD)  was  being 
built,  they  made  curtains  (D^j6p)  for  the  temple  and  curtains  for  the 
court ;  and  then  they  built  the  walls  of  the  temple  outside  of  the  curtains, 
but  those  of  the  court  inside  of  the  curtains."  While  the  temple  was 
building,  it  is  said  that  rain  fell  only  by  night  (Josephus,  AnUq,  xv. 
11.  7  ;  Derenbourg,  p.  152  sq.). — On  the  basis  of  the  description  given  in 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  tract  Middoth,  the  temple  of  Herod  has  been 
in  innumerable  instances  represented  in  modern  literature.  The  most 
important  literature  is  catalogued  in  Haneberg,  Die  religidsen  Alterthumer  der 
Bibel,  2  Aufl.  1869,  pp.  260-265.  Summary  descriptions  are  given  in  the 
articles  on  the  temple  in  Winer's  Realworterhuch,  ii.  578-591  ;  Schenkel's 
BibeUexicon,  v.  479-484 ;  and  Riehm's  Handtporterbuch,  pp.  1636-1645  ;  in 
KeiVa  Biblical  Archaeology,  1 187-201 ;  Bxibmson,  Bibl.  Researches,  L  365-433 ; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  432-434 ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  in.  436-444 ; 
and  the  handbooks  on  Jewish  Antiquities  by  De  Wette,  Haneberg,  and 
others  (see  above,  p.  14).  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  well  summarized 
by  Spiess,  Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,  1881,  pp.  46-94  Compare  also 
Hirt,  Ueber  die  Baue  Herodes  der  Grossen  (see  above,  p.  432).  The  differ- 
ences between  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  are  examined  by  Hildesheimer, 
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pomp  and  magnlBcence,  belonged  to  the  glory  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  this  department  also  Herod  was  quite  abreast  of 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  Not  only  in  the  predominantly 
pagan  Caesarea,  but  even  in  Jerusalem,  competitive  games 
were  celebrated  every  fourth  year.^^  To  the  eyes  of  legalistic 
Jews  these  pagan  exhibitions,  with  their  slight  valuation  of 
the  life  of  men  and  animals,  constituted  a  serious  ofifence, 
which  could  be  tolerated  only  under  threat  of  severe  measures.^* 
The  zeal  of  the  king,  however,  went  so  far  that  he  even  gave 
liberal  grants  in  support  of  the  old  Olympic  games.^* 

Die  Besckrefbung  des  herodianischen  TempeU  in  Tractate  Middoth  und  hei 
Flavius  Josephits  (Jahresbericht  des  Rabbiner' Seminars  fiir  das  orthodoxe 
Judenthunty  Berlin  1876,  1877).  Speculations  on  ila  measurements  may 
be  seen  in  0.  Wolff,  Der  Tempel  von  Jerusalem  und  seine  Maasse,  Qraz  1887. 
— For  determining  topographical  questions  of  detail,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  outer  limits  of  the  temple  and  its  gates,  a  knowledge  of  recent 
discoveries  is  indispensable.  Exact  descriptions  of  these  are  given  in 
de  Vogiid,  Le  temple  de  Jerusalem,  1864 ;  and  Schick,  Beit  el  Makdas  oder 
der  alte  Tempelplatz  zu  Jerusalemy  wie  er  jetzt  ist,  1887.  An  investigation 
into  the  antiquity  of  the  various  portions  of  the  surrounding  wall  as  it 
now  stands  may  be  seen  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vari  dans 
Fantiquit^j  t.  iv.  1887,  pp.  176-218.  Valuable  materials  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  temple  site  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Rosen,  de  Saulcy, 
the  volume  on  "Jerusalem"  in  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  (1884), 
together  with  the  plans,  elevations,  sections  (1884)  on  the  largest  scale 
attached  thereto ;  and  generally  almost  all  the  works  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  referred  to  above  on  pp.  17-20. — The  prevailing  view  that  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  temple  site  represent  exactly  those  of  the  temple 
restored  by  Herod,  is  opposed  by  Fergusson,  The  Temples  of  the  Jews  and 
other  Buildings  in  the  Harem  Area  at  Jerusalem^  London  1879  ;  and  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  article  "  Temple  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea, 
vol.  xxiii.  1888,  pp.  168-171. 

^^  In  Caesarea,  Anti4][.  xvi.  5.  1 ;  JVars  of  the  Jews,  i  21.  8.  In  Jeru- 
salem, Antiq,  XV.  8.  1. — The  expressions,  Kurd  vtrrcurnpHet  (Antiq,  xvi. 
5.  1),  'x-iUTUfTinptKoi  dyavfs  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  8),  and  xuviiyvptq  r#c 
'7repTXiT¥iplZos  (Antiq,  xv.  8.  1),  are  not  to  be  held  as  meaning  that  the 
plays  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  but  every  fourth  year  (as  we  would 
express  it).     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

^*  On  the  view  taken  of  the  games  by  the  strict  loyalists  among  the 
Jews,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to. 
Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  5.  3  ;  Wars  ofiheJews^  L  21.  12. 
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How  unweariedly  and  extravagantly  he  also  in  other  ways 
promoted  culture  and  learning  of  every  kind  we  are  informed 
from  explicit  statements  by  Josephus.  Very  serviceable  indeed 
was  the  colonizing  of  the  districts  west  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  hitherto  traversed  only  by  robber  nomad  tribes.^*  He 
laid  out  at  great  cost  the  parks  and  gardens  about  his  palace 
at  Jerusalem.  Walks  and  water  canals  were  made  through 
the  gardens ;  water  fountains  decorated  with  iron  works  of 
art  were  to  be  seen,  through  which  the  water  gushed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  stood  dovecots  with  tamed  pigeons.^ 
The  king  seemed  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  pigeon-breeding ; 
it  is,  indeed,  only  in  connection  with  this  that  mention  is 
made  of  Herod  in  the  Mishna.  "  Herodian  pigeons  "  is  the 
phrase  used  for  pigeons  kept  in  captivity,?     It  seems,  there- 

'•  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  2  (colonizing  by  3000  Iduraeans).  Anti^j, 
xvii.  2.  1-3  (settlement  of  a  colony  of  Babylonian  Jews).  Compare  also 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

'^  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  JewSj  v.  4.  4  :  xoX>oi  .  .  .  xupyot  vs7ieioil^9 
fifiipM0  (and  the  general  description  there  also  given  of  the  park). 

^'  In  the  Mishna  the  name  of  Herod  occurs  only  in  the  two  following 
passages :  Schabbath  xxiv.  3,  **  On  the  Sabbath  one  should  not,  indeed,  place 
water  for  the  hens  and  pigeons  in  the  dovecot,  but  for  the  geese,  and  hens, 
and  the  pigeons  of  Herod  (nVOTin  >yv*y* —Chullin  xii.  1,  the  law,  Deut. 
xxii.  6.  7  (that  from  a  bird's  nest  only  the  young  may  be  taken,  but  the 
mother  must  be  allowed  to  escape^  applies  only  to  such  birds  as  build 
in  the  open,  e.g.  geese  and  hens,  but  not  to  such  as  build  in  houses,  e.g. 
the  pigeons  of  Herod  (nVOTin  ^3V)-— In  both  passages  the  pigeons  of 
Herod  are  distinguished  as  pigeons  kept  in  captivity  from  those  that  fly 
about  in  freedom.  The  passage  in  Josephus,  IFars  of  the  JetPS,  v.  4.  4 
shows  us  that  they  are  wild  pigeons  {xf7iii»h(\  not  tame  house  pigeons 
{viptartpui),  that  are  referred  to.  The  reading  nVDUn  (hadoresijoth)  is 
given  even  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  on  Chullin  xii.  1,  along  with  the 
other,  but  is  certainly  false. — The  Aruch  (the  rabbinical  lexicon  of  Nathan 
ben  Jechiel)  gives,  s.v,  p%  the  following  explanation  :  "  King  Herod  had 
pigeons  brought  from  the  wilderness,  and  bred  them  in  breeding-houses." 
In  reading  this  passage  the  learned  Drusius  had  the  misfortune  to  read, 
instead  of  jonim  (pigeons),  jevanim  (Greeks) ;  in  accordance  with  which 
he  explained  the  '  Hpsiliuifoi  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  as  meaning  Greeks  whom 
King  Herod  had  brought  from  the  wilderness  and  reared  in  inhabited 
districts.      Compare  Buxtorf,  Lex,  ChalcL  col.  630-632  {s.v.  ^DTin). — 
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fore,  tliat  Herod  was  the  first  in  Judea  to  keep  and  rear  wild 
pigeons  in  an  enclosed  place. 

In  order  that  he  might  pose  before  the  eyes  of  the  Graeco- 
lioman  world  as  a  man  of  culture,  Herod,  who  continued  to 
the  last  a  barbarian  at  heart,  surrounded  himself  with  a  circle 
of  men  accomplished  in  Greek  literature  and  art.  The  highest 
offices  of  state  were  entrusted  to  Greek  rhetoricians.  In  all 
more  important  matters  he  availed  himself  of  their  counsel 
and  advica  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  scholarship,  versed  in 
natural  science,  familiar  with  Aristotle,  and  widely  celebrated 
as  a  historical  writer/^  He  enjoyed  the  unconditional  con- 
fidence of  Herod,  and  was  by  him  entrusted  with  all  serious 
and  difficult  diplomatic  missions.  Beside  him  stood  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  also  a  trusted  friend  of  the  king.  Another 
Ptolemy  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department,  and  had 
the  king's  signet  ring.^     In  addition  to  these,  we  find  in  the 

Generally :  Winer's  RealwMerhuch,  SchenkeVs  Bibellexiconj  and  Riehm's 
Handw&rterhuchy  ails.  ^^Taube;^^  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopaedie, 
art.  "Tauben  in  Palastina"  (2  Aufl.  xv.  215-218).  Lorentz,  Die  Taube  in 
Alterikume^  Leipzig  1886. 

'•  Compare  on  him  above,  pp.  68-63. — Since  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in 
the  discourse,  Antiq,  xvi.  2.  4,  in  which  be  treats  of  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  Jews,  employs  the  first  person  plural  {rn^  rt  i^ofAinv  raw 
ilfttpu^  dtitfAiw  rii  fta^iau  ru9  i^fAtripav  thaw  k»1  vifAw^  etc.),  one  migbt  be 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  Jew.  But  according  to  a  note  in  Suidas  {Lex, 
$.v.  * hrriirarp(i:\  Antipater,  his  father,  shortly  before  his  death  commis- 
sioned Nicolas  and  his  brother  Ptolemy,  in  case  he  should  die,  to  have 
made  for  Zeus  a  censer  wbich  he  had  promised  to  the  god  {ra  Atl 
^v^tUT9iptO0,  oxtp  ip^Tfi  auTOf  xpovTtvxTflftii'og  rf»  tftfi,  Karuaxtvueut  fxf/d«y 
TfXfvnjffi}). 

8®  That  at  the  court  of  Herod  two  men  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  are  to  be 
distinguished,  is  put  beyond  doubt  from  what  took  place  immediately  after 
his  death.  At  that  time  Ptolemy,  brother  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  was  on 
the  side  of  Antipas  (Anttq.  xvii.  9.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3) ;  while  at 
that  same  period  another  Ptolemy  represented  the  interests  of  Archelaus 
{Aniiq,  xvii.  8.  2 ;  Wars  of  the  JewSj  i.  33.  8 ;  Antiq,  xvii.  9.  3  and  5 ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  1  and  4).  By  the  latter  Archelaus  had  Herod's 
accounts  and  signet-ring  carried  to  Borne  to  the  emperor  {ArUtq,  xvii. 
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circle  immediately  around  the  king  two  Greeks  or  half-Greeks 
— Andromachus  and  Gemellus.  The  latter  of  these  was 
also  the  tutor  of  Herod's  son  Alexander.®^  Finally,  in  the 
proceedings  after  Herod's  death  we  meet  with  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  Irenaeus.^  Among  those  Hellenic  counsellors  of 
the  king  there  were  indeed  some  very  bad  characters,  most 
conspicuous  among  them  that  Lacedaemonian  Eurykles,  who 
contributed  not  a  little  in  fomenting  and  intensifying  the 
trouble  between  Herod  and  his  sons.** 

Herod  to  all  appearance  had  very  little  real  interest  in 
Judaism.  His  ambition  led  him  to  foster  the  liberal  arts 
and  culture.  But  any  other  form  of  culture  than  that  of 
Greece  was  scarcely  recognised  by  the  world  of  that  day. 
So  he  himself  submitted  to  receive  instructions,  under  the 
direction  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  history,  and  boasted  of  being  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Greeks  than  to  the  Jews.^  But  the  culture  which 
he   sought   to    spread   throughout    his   land   was   essentially 

9.  5:  Kettoupt  Zi  ^Apxi>-»os  tlavi/zyf/etg  .  .  •  tov{  "kaytofAovf  rap  'HpttZov 
XpvifAUTuif  avt  Tf)  amfAoiifTi^pt  KOui^opTX  IIro7\,SfAee.7o9 ;  Wars  of  the  JewSj  ii.  2.  4 : 
*A/9;^£X«o^  .  .  .  rov  ^»Krv'hio»  ruiu  Tretrpog  kolI  roug  7<6yov{  tlcxrifiTnt  $/« 
IlToTiifcuiov).  This  same  man  had  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod  charge  of 
hie  signet-ring,  and  on  his  death  read  his  will  (Antt'q.  xviL  8.  2 ;  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8).  Identical  with  him  is  the  ZtotKnT^is  rav  t^j  fiaathuttg 
TTpayfcarQp  referred  to  in  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  2-3,  and  in  the  parallel  passage. 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  2.    Compare  also  Ardiq.  xvi.  8.  6. 

*^  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  3. 

®*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  9.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3. 

^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  1 ;   Wars  of  the  Jexos,  i.  26.  1-4. 

®*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xix.  7.  3:  *EAX>j^/  'T^'kiov  vi^lovhuioig  oUtia:  ^x'lf, — 
On  the  humanistic  studies  of  Heroil  under  the  direction  of  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  see  Nicolaus  Damasce7ius  in  Miiller,  Fragm,  Hist.  Graec  iii. 
350  sq. :  '  Hpahns  v»>.ty  ctufAiQtU  r6»  (^t'Koa^^iatg  tpuret  .  .  .  ixMficnvf  'sriXtf 
fnroptK^f,  K»l  N/xoXtfGv  iit/ayxu^t  ovppifropivuv  uvr^,  xeti  Kotpji  ipprrropfvof. 
Av6ii  ^  laropluf  airrou  [ipu;]  fX«/3fy,  i-ratuiaeturog  N/xoXi»oi/  re  'rpAyfim  Kmi 
v(ihnt)tur»TO'j  tlvut  Xiyojrro;,  xpi^^f^^*  ^*  **^  fietatMl,  ag  rtt  ratt  'X'pvripwt 
tpyet  xxi  •jrpaiug  icropoiift.  .  .  .  *Ek  rovrov  irTiiuv  fig'FafiviP  aig  Kxiaapa 
^HpuZfi:  ixiyiTO  Tov  N/xoTitfoy  ofiov  ixi  r^g  avr^g  p^og  xetl  »oi»^  f(piXoffo^ovy. 
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Greek  and  pagan.  He  even  erected  heathen  temples  in 
the  non-Jewish  towns  of  his  kingdom. — Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  place  which  he  gave  to 
the  law  and  the  national  aspirations  of  his  people.  The 
Pharisaic-national  movement  had  grown  up,  especially  since 
the  reaction  under  Alexandra,  into  a  power  so  strong  and  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  Uerod  could 
not  possibly  think  of  a  violent  Hellenizing  like  that  carried 
on  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to 
show  respect  in  many  points  to  the  views  of  the  Pharisaic 
party.  Hence  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  his 
coins  bear  no  human  image,  but  only  innocent  symbols,  like 
those  of  the  Maccabean  coins ;  at  most  only  one  coin,  and 
that  belonging  probably  to  Herod's  latest  period,  bears  the 
figure  of  an  eagle.^  In  the  building  of  the  temple  he  was 
anxiously  careful  to  avoid  giving  any  offence.     He  allowed 

•*  On  the  coins  of  Herod,  see  Eckhel,  Doer,  Num.  iii.  483-486;  Mionnet, 
V.  565 ;  Cavedoni,  Bihl,  Numismatik^  i.  52  f.,  54-67 ;  De  Saulcy,  i?e- 
cherches  mr  la  Numismatique  judaiquCj  pp.  127-133;  Cavedoni,  BibL 
NumismcUik,  iL  25-31 ;  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiid,  Miinzerij  pp.  67-72 ; 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage^  pp.  81-91 ;  Cavedoni  in  Grote's  MUnz- 
studieuy  V.  21-25 ;  De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  ChroniclCy  1871,  pp.  245-247 ; 
Madden,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1875,  pp.  43-45 ;  Madden,  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  pp.  105-114. — The  coins  have  the  simple  inscription,  BA2IAEn2 
HPHAOT,  and  various  emblems  —  some  the  number  of  the  year  3 
(L  r).  The  year  number  15  (EI),  which  is  read  by  some  numismatists, 
results  probably  from  a  false  reading  (see  Madden,  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage,  p.  86  sq. ;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  109,  note).  A  portrait  is  found  on 
none  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  small  copper  coin  with  an  eagle,  of  which 
various  copies  have  been  found  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  Herod  the 
Great,  not  to  Herod  of  Chalcis,  who  never  reigned  in  Jerusalem  (see  de 
Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  131 ;  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der 
Evangelien,  pp.  86-88 ;  Madden,  Coitis  of  the  Jews,  p.  114.  For  Herod  of 
Chalcis :  Cavedoni,  ii.  35  ;  Levy,  p.  82,  and  Madden  in  his  earlier  History 
of  the  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  111-113).  Reinach  supposes  that  it  belongs  to 
the  latest  period  of  Herod  the  Great,  when  he  showed  less  respect  to 
Jewish  feelings  than  previously  (Reinach,  Les  monnates  piives,  1887, 
p.  32  =  Actes  et  conf fences  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Audes  juives  [Beila^  zur  Bevue 
des  Etudes  juives],  1887,  p.  cxcviii.). 
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only  priests  to  build  the  temple  proper,  and  even  he  himself 
ventured  not  to  go  into  the  precincts  of  the  inner  temple, 
which  should  be  entered  only  by  the  priests.^  Upon  none 
of  the  many  beautiful  buildings  in  Jerusalem  were  images 
placed.  And  when  the  people  once  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  imperial  trophies  of  victory  which  were  set  up  in  the 
theatre  at  Jerusalem,  because  they  took  them  for  statues 
which  were  covered  with  the  armour,  Herod  had  the  trophies 
taken  down  in  the  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
and  showed  them  to  their  complete  satisfaction  the  bare 
wooden  frames.^  When  the  Arabian  Syllaus  sought  to  win 
for  himself  the  hand  of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  adopt  the  Jewish  customs 
(irfypa<fyfjvai  rol^  tS>v  'lovBaicjv  edeac),  and  thereupon  the  pro- 
posed marriage  was  abandoned.^  Some  of  the  most  famous 
Pharisees,  among  whom  Polio  and  Sameas  may  be  specially 
named,  were  held  by  Herod  in  high  esteem,  and  were  not  pun- 
ished even  when  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.® 
But  clearly  a  thoroughgoing  carrying  out  of  Pharisaic  views 
was  impossible  under  his  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  culture, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  promoting  them.  For  a  time, 
what  he  raised  with  the  one  hand  he  overthrew  with  the 
other.  After  he  had  carefully  studied  the  Pharisaic  require- 
ments in  the  building  of  the  temple,  he  at  last  had  an  eagle 
put  up  over  the  temple  gate  as  if  in  insult.***  Theatre  and 
amphitheatre  were  already  in  themselves  heathen  abominations. 
The  Greek  surroundings  of  the  king,  the  administration  of 
state  business  by  men  of  Greek  culture,  the  development  of 
heathen  splendour  within  the  Holy  Land,  the  provision  for 
heathen  worship  within  the  borders  of  Judea,  in  the  king's 
own  territory,  all  this  completely  outweighed  those  concessions 

••  Joseph U8,  Antiq,  xv.  11.  6-6.  '^  Ibid,  xv.  8.  1-2. 

w  Ibid,  xvL  7.  6.  »»  Ifxid,  xv.  1.  1,  10.  4. 

•0  Josephus,  Aniiq,  xvii.  6.  2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  33.  2. 
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to  Pharisaism,  and  iu  spite  of  these  lent  to  Herod's  reign  more 
of  a  heathen  than  a  Jewish  character.  The  Sanhedrim,  which 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  the  only  court 
that  had  any  right  to  exist,  under  Herod  was  stripped  of  all 
importance,  so  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its 
very  existence.^^  The  high  priests,  whom  he  appointed  and 
removed  at  his  pleasure,  were  his  creatures,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  Alexandrians,  with  a  veneer  therefore  of  culture, 
and  so  ofiensive  to  the  Pharisees.^  The  treatment  of  the 
high-priesthood  is  quite  typical  of  the  home  policy  of  the  king. 
As  he  had  tossed  aside  with  ruthless  violence  the  old 
Sadducean  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  because  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  Asmonean  dynasty  (see  above,  p.  420);  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  just  as  little  satisfied  with  the  Pharisees. 
Their  ideals  went  far  beyond  the  concessions  of  the  king,  and 
the  friendships  enjoyed  among  the  Pharisees  were  only 
exceptions.^ 

When  one  considers  that  in  addition  to  this  contempt  of 
the  claims  and  the  actual  or  imagined  rights  of  the  people, 
Herod  oppressed  them  by  imposing  a  heavy  taxation,  it  may 
be  readily  supposed  that  his  rule  was  endured  amid  much 
murmuring.  All  foreign  glory  could  only  be  distasteful  to 
the  people  so  long  as  it  was  secured  by  the  oppression  of  the 
citizens  and  accompanied  by  the  disregarding  of  the  laws  of 
their  fathers.  Most  of  the  Pharisees  regarded  the  government 
of  the  Boman  vassal  king  generally  as  not  existing  in  right, 
and  refused  twice  over  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  Herod 
demanded,  first  for  himself  and  then  for  the  emperor.**     The 

•^  Indeed,  this  may  be  accepted  as  certain.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

•*  Compare  on  the  high  priests,  Siudi^n  und  Kritxken,  1872,  j>p. 
598-600  ;  and  below,  §  23,  iv.  (Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  195-206). 

®'  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharimer  und  die  Sadduciier,  pp.  105-109,  has  indeed 
rightly  stated  that  the  Pharisees  could  be  contented  with  Herod  sooner  than 
the  Sadducees.     But  he  has  too  strongly  accentuated  this  correct  idea. 

•*  The  two  cases  of  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  which  are  reported  in 
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prevailing  dissatisfaction  sought  vent  once  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  reign,  about  b.c.  25,  in  a  conspiracy.  Ten 
citizens  conspired  to  murder  the  king  in  the  theatre.  Their 
plan,  indeed,  failed,  since  it  was  betrayed  beforehand.  When 
they  were  just  on  the  eve  of  committing  the  deed,  they  were 

ArUiq.  xv.  10.  4  and  in  xvii.  2.  4,  eeem  to  be  quite  distinct.  In  the  former 
passage  it  is  said  that  Herod  persecuted  his  enemies  in  all  manner  of 
ways  ;  "  but  for  the  rest  of  the  multitude  he  required  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled 
them  to  swear  that  they  would  bear  him  goodwill  and  continue  so  to  do 
in  the  management  of  his  government"  (Antiq,  xv.  10.  4 ;  to  y  <lxxo  ^tx^Sog 

tupoteiif  i  fc^v  2/0e^vXa£f/y  iirl  r^;  tipxJSii  OfAttkoyth).  It  is  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  that  is  here  referred  to.  The  Pharisees  who  refused  were,  out 
of  respect  to  Polio  and  Sameas,  left  unpunished.  So,  too,  the  Essenes. 
But  all  the  others  were  punished.  In  the  other  passage  it  is  told  that 
when  the  whole  Jewish  people  promised  an  oath  of  submission  to  the 
emperor  and  the  king,  more  than  3000  Pharisees  refused  to  swear  {Antiq, 
xvii.  2.  4  :  ^ajrro;  yoivw  rov  *  lavhoLiKOv  ^/^atatretyros  ^i*  opKi»»  $  ^^»  fvpo^ttt 
Ketijxpt  Ketl  roig  fiuai'Kscig  'Trpatyfiuat,  otlt  0/  oLv^ptf  oifx  a/AWtt0,  orrs;  uinp 
i^etKtax'T^ioi).  Here  the  oath  to  the  emperor  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
thing.  The  Pharisees  who  refused  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  money  fine, 
which  was  paid  by  the  wife  of  Pheroras. — The  latter  passage  is  the  earliest 
instance  that  I  know  of  showing  that  in  the  days  of  the  empire  not  only 
soldiers  and  officers,  but  also  the  people  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  had 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidehty  to  the  emperor.  Later  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tice we  have  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  1.  On 
Tiberius  entering  upon  his  reign,  the  chief  officials  first  swore  in  verba 
Tiberii  Caesaris,  then  the  senatuSf  milesque  et  popultis  (T&cituSy  AnnaU,  i.  7). 
In  reference  to  the  provinces,  compare  Tacitus,  Annals^  L  34 :  Germanicua 
.  .  .  SequanoSy  proximas  et  Belgarum  civitates  in  verba  ejris  \T%b€rii]  adigiL 
2.  On  Caligula  entering  upon  his  reign,  the  oath  of  fidehty  to  the  new 
emperor  was  administered  to  all  the  provincials.  In  Palestine  this  was 
done  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  Vitellius,  who  happened  to  be  present  in 
Jerusalem  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  arrived  (Joeephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  5.  3  :  SpKiat  r^»  'x'hTnOi^v  i^  tvpoiet  tii  Tdtov).  The  same  zeal 
was  displayed  at  the  same  time  in  far  distant  Spain.  The  formula  of 
the  oath  which  the  citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Aritium  in  Lusitania 
had  sworn  to  CaUgula  on  11th  May  a.d.  37,  therefore  scarcely  two  months 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  is  preserved  on  an  iron  tablet  (Corpus  InacripU 
Lai.  t.  ii.  n.  172.  See  Mommsen's  remarks  upon  it  in  Ephemeris  epigr. 
t.  V.  pp.  154-158).  In  essential  agreement  with  this  Latin  oath  formula 
is  the  Greek  oath  of  the  citizens  of  Assos  in  the  Troad  to  Caligula, 
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seized,  dragged  before  Herod,  and  immediately  condemned  to 
death* 

In  order  to  hold  the  revolting  populace  in  check,  Herod 
had  recourse  on  his  part  to  means  of  violence ;  and  so  his 
reign  the  longer  it  lasted  the  more  despotic  it  became.  The 
fortresses,  which  were  partly  new  erections  of  his  own,  partly 
old  places  made  stronger,  served  not  only  to  protect  him  from 
foreign  foes,  but  also  for  keeping  down  his  own  people.  The 
most  important  were  Herodium,  Alexandrium,  Hyrcania, 
Macharus,  Masada,  to  which  may  also  be  added  the  military 
colonies  at  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Ferea  (compare 
above,  pp.  435—437).  Especially  to  Hyrcania  many  political 
ofiFenders  were  deported  in  order  there  to  disappear  for  ever.^ 
As  props  of  his  government  against  foreign  as  well  as  home 
foes  Herod  had  dependable  mercenary  troops,  in  which  there 
were  many  Thracians,  Germans,  and  Gauls.^ — But,  finally,  he 
sought  by  strict  police  regulations  to  nip  in  the  bud  every 
attempt  at  rebellion.  All  idle  loitering  about  the  streets, 
all  common  assemblies,  yea,  even  meeting  together  on  the 
street,  was  forbidden.     And  where  anything  of  the  kind  was 

which  is  known  from  an  iron  tablet  found  there  in  1881.  It  also 
bears  the  date  of  the  consuls  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  a.d.  37.  The 
main  body  of  this  Greek  formula  runs  as  follows :  "OfAw/At^  .  .  .  tupo^- 
9U9  Tui^  Kuioapi  2c/3«ffr^  »«ei  r^  avfi7rec»Tt  ofx^  «vroD,  k»1  ^'fKovf  r*  xphuv, 
ovg  &v  etitros  ^rpoettp^tttt  kuI  ix^po^s  oug  atu  etuTOi  wpofictXXrrrett  (Ephemieris 
epigr.  v.  154-168).  3.  For  the  time  of  Trajan  we  learn  explicitly  from 
Pliny  that  then  the  provincials  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's 
accession  yearly  renewed  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  (Pliny,  Epist, 
cuL  Trajan.  52  [a/.  60] :  "  diem,  domine,  quo  servasti  imperium,  dum 
suscipis,  quanta  mereris  laetitia  celebravimus  .  .  .  praeivimus  et  commi- 
litonibus  jus  jurandum  more  sollemni,  eadem  provincialibus  certante 
pietate  jurantibus."  Ibid.  103  [al,  104]  Traianus  Plinio  :  "  Diem  imperii 
mei  debita  laetitia  et  religione  commilitonibus  et  provijicialdbus  praeeunte 
te  celebratumlibentercognovi  litteris  tuis  "). — Compare  generally,  Momm- 
sen,  Ri^,  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufi.  ii.  749. 

9«  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  3-4.  »«  Ilnd,  xv.  10.  4. 

^  Josephus,  Aniiq,  xvii.  8.  3 ;    Wars  of  the  JewB^  L  33.  9. 
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nevertheless  done,  the  king  had  information  about  it  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  him  by  his  secret  spies.  He  is  said 
at  times  to  have  in  his  own  person  acted  the  part  of  the 
spy.^ 

In  order  to  be  just,  one  must,  however,  admit  that  his 
government  had  also  its  good  side.  Among  his  buildings 
many  were  of  a  useful  description.  We  need  only  mention 
the  haven  of  Caesarea.  By  his  strong  hand  were  conditions 
created  under  the  protection  of  which  trade  and  travel  be- 
came safe.  He  also  for  a  time  at  least  made  attempts  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  proofs  of  his  magnanimity. 
Once,  in  the  year  b.c.  20,  he  remitted  a  third  of  the  taxes  ;^ 
at  another  time,  in  b.c.  14,  he  remitted  a  fourth  of  them.^^ 
Quite  amazing  was  the  energy  with  which  he  sought  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  famine  which  spread  over  the  land  in  b.c.  25. 
He  is  said  on  that  occasion  to  have  converted  into  money  even 
his  own  table  plate.^°^ 

But  the  people  in  presence  of  prevailing  evils  had  only  a 
very  feeble  and  transitory  gratitude  for  such  benefits.  And 
so,  while  upon  the  whole  his  reign  was  undoubtedly  glorious, 
it  was  by  no  means  happy. 

The  chief  glory  of  his  reign  lay  in  his  foreign  policy,  and 
in  this  department  he  undeniably  achieved  great  success.  He 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  Augustus  to  such  a  degree,  that 
by  imperial  favour  the  extent  of  his  territory  was  about 
doubled. 

This  is  the  place  to  estimate,  according  to  its  most  essential 
and  characteristic  feature,  the  position  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
of  a  rex  sociils  in  the  Roman  empire  of  that  day.^^     The 

•®  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10.  4.  •'  Ibid.  xv.  10.  4. 

Joo  lUd.  xvi.  2.  5.  J»i  Ibid.  xv.  9.  1-2. 

^®*  Compare  upon  this  point,  Kuhn,  I}ie  sUidtische  und  biirgerlicJie 
Verfassung  del  rihnischen  ReichSy  Bd.  ii.  1865,  pp.  21-33  ;  Bohn,  Qua  cor^ 
dicione  juris  reges  socii  populi  Romani  fuerinty  Berolini  1877  ;  Mommsen, 
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dependence,  in  which  all  kings  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates 
stood  to  the  Soman  power,  was  expressed  most  strikingly  in 
this,  that  none  could  exercise  royal  authority  and  use  the 
title  of  king  without  the  express  approval  of  the  emperor, 
with  or  without  confirmation  by  the  senate.^*  The  title  was, 
as  a  rule,  granted  only  to  such  princes  as  reigned  over  a 
territory  of  considerable  extent ;  the  smaller  princes  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  or  such  like. 
The  permission  extended  only  to  the  person  of  the  individual 
who  then  received  it,  and  ceased  with  his  death.  Hereditary 
monarchies  were  not  generally  recognised  within  the  domain 
of  the  Boman  authority.  Even  the  son  appointed  by  his 
father  as  his  successor  could  enter  upon  his  government  only 
after  his  nomination  had  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
This  confirmation  was  refused  if  there  appeared  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  then  the  territorial  domain  of  the  father  was  either 
granted  to  the  son  with  restricted  boundaries  and  with  an 
inferior  title,  or  given  to  another,  or  even  taken  under  direct 
Boman  administration  as  a  province.  All  this  may  indeed 
be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  but  it 
is  also  confirmed  by  all  other  records. — ^The  title  socius  et 
amicus  populi  Romani  {(f)l\o^  xal  avfifiayo^  ^PoDfiaUov)  seems 
as  a  special  designation  to  have  been  granted  only  to  indivi- 
duals, so  that  not  all  who  actually  assumed  this  position  had 
really  formally  received  the  title.^^  The  possession  of  Boman 
citizenship  is  indeed  expressly  witnessed  to  only  on  behalf  of 
a  few,  but  is  to  be  assumed  in  regard  to  all  as  probable. 

F&misches  Staatsrecht^  iii  1,  1887,  pp.  646-716.— The  work  of  W.  T. 
Arnold,  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Admvnistrationy  London  1879,  quoted 
by  Marquardt  in  his  Rdm.  StaaUvervxiUungy  L,  2  Aufl.  p.  600,  was  not 
accessible  to  me. 

^^  Herod  had  his  kingdom  lovu  Kalaapog  xatl  loyfuart  'Pu/ietwp, 
Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  6.  7. 

104  Also  in  regard  to  Herod,  who  in  Antiq,  xvii.  9.  6  is  called  ^/Xe^  kuI 
9Vfif6etx^(,  Bohn  doubts  whether  the  title  officially  belonged  to  him,  Qua 
emidicione^  P*  1^  ^^^  2^* 
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The  family  of  Herod  came  into  possession  of  it  early  through 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod.^^  From  the  time  of  Caligula, 
too,  honorary  senatorial  rights  (praetorian  and  consular  rank) 
were  for  a  time  conferred  upon  confederate  kings.^^ — Their 
power  was  restricted  especially  in  the  following  particulars : 
1.  They  could  neither  conclude  treaties  with  other  States  nor 
engage  in  a  war  on  their  own  account,  and  so  could  exercise 
sovereign  rights  only  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
land,  2.  They  had  the  right  of  coining  money  only  in  a 
limited  degree.  The  minting  of  gold  coins  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  forbidden ;  in  many  cases  also  the 
minting  of  silver  coins.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  Herod 
and  his  successors ;  at  least  only  copper  coins  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  whole  line  of  Herodian  princes.  This 
fact  is  particularly  instructive,  since  it  shows  us  that  Herod 
by  no  means  belonged  to  the  most  distinguished  of  tliose 
kings,  as  by  many  of  his  statements  Josephus  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.'^  3.  A  special  obligation  resting  on  them  was 
the  providing  of  auxiliary  troops  in  case  of  a  war,  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  foreign 
attacks.  Also  contributions  in  money  were  on  special 
occasions  demanded.  But  a  regular  tribute  seems  not  to 
have  been  raised  for  the  kings  during  the  time  of  the  empire. 

^®*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  9.  6. 

106  Agrippa  I.  obtained  in  the  first  place  praetorian  rank  (Philotn 
Flacc,  §  6,  Mangey,  ii.  523),  siy)8equently  consular  rank  (Dio  Oassius,  Ix.  8). 
Herod  of  Cbalcis  obtained  praetorian  rank  (Dio  Cassius,  ibid.),  as  also 
Agrippa  II.  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  15). — The  conferring  of  honorary  senatorial 
rights  {ornamenta,  rtfieii)  on  those  not  senators,  first  came  into  vogue 
under  Tiberius  (Mommsen,  Effm,  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufi.  i  375  f.).  The  in- 
terest of  the  question  entirely  centres  on  the  point  as  to  their  right  of 
taking  their  place  on  public  occasions  among  the  senators,  and  of  wearing 
the  insignia  of  their  respective  offices.  Mommsen,  Eimisches  Staatsredttj 
i.  373  f.,  377  f. 

^^^  Compare  on  the  right  of  reges  socii  to  coin  money,  Mommsen, 
Geschichtc  de$  romischen  MUnsnoesens^  1860,  pp.  661-736 ;  Bomisches  StaaU- 
rechty  iii.  1,  pp.  709-714  ;  Bohn,  Qtui  condicione  jurisy  pp.  42-49. 
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Only  of  Antony  is  it  said  that  he  appointed  kings  eVl  <f>6poL^i 
rerayfiipoL^}^ — The  rights  of  sovereignty  which  were  left  to 
dependent  kings  embraced,  under  the  reservations  specified, 
the  whole  administration  of  home  affairs  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  They  had  unlimited  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  subjects.  Their  whole  territory  was  generally  not 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province.  Within  the  bounds 
of  their  territory  they  could  impose  taxes  at  will,  and 
they  administered  the  revenue  independently.  Their  army 
also  was  under  their  own  control,  and  was  organized  by 
themselves. 

The  position  thus  described,  which  afforded  such  abundant 
scope  to  the  energy  of  the  individual,  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Herod  with  all  his  might.  He  availed  himself,  as  others 
ought  also  to  have  done,  of  every  opportunity  of  presenting 
himself  to  the  emperor  and  proving  his  devotion  to  him.^^ 
Even  in  B.c.  30  he  had  several  times  visited  Augustus."® 
Ten  years  later,  in  b.c.  20,  Augustus  went  again  to  Syria,  and 
Herod  did  not  lose  the  chance  of  paying  him  his  respects."^ 

^®*  Appian,  Civ,  v.  75.  More  details  are  given  in  the  excursus  on  tlie 
taxing  of  Quirinius  (§  17,  Appendix  L).  For  the  hypothesis  that  the 
reges  ttocii  were  obliged  to  jiay  a  regular  tribute,  a  sj)ecial  attempt  to 
supply  proof  has  been  made  by  Huschke  {Ueber  den  ziir  Zeit  tier  Gehurt 
JeAu  Christi  fjeJiaUenen  Census,  1840,  pp.  99-116).  He  is  followed  by 
Marquardt,  ROmische  Staatsi^erwaltung,  i.  1881,  pp.  405-408,  with  refer- 
ence to  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  Bohn,  Qua  condicione  juris,  pp. 
55-64. — Mommsen,  StaatsrecM,  iiL  1.  683,  confines  himself  to  the  remark 
that  the  dependent  princijxalitics  "  even  under  the  Republic ''  paid  a  fixed 
yearly  tribute ;  but  he  admits  that  "  according  to  the  older  Roman 
practice  **  the  federation  right  excluded  the  payment  of  money  (p.  681), 
and  that  even  in  later  times  the  payment  of  tribute  by  those  belonging  to 
the  league  was  determined  **le8s  by  general  rule  than  by  enactments 
made  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  point "  (p.  683). 

^®'  Compare  Suetonius,  Augustus,  60 :  "  Reges  amici  atque  socii  .  .  . 
fiaepe  regnis  relictis,  non  Romae  modo  sed  et  provincias  peragranti  coti- 
diana  oificia  togati  ac  sine  regio  insigni,  more  cHentium  praestiterunt" 

»"  See  above,  p.  428. 

^^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3. — Augustus  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
visited  Judea. 
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In  B.C.  18  or  17  Herod  fetched  home  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  who  were  in  Eoroe  for  their  education,  and 
was  on  that  occasion  very  graciously  received  by  the  em- 
peror.^^'^  Subsequently  he  met  with  Augustus  on  two 
occasions,  in  the  years  B.c.  12  and  10-9.^^"  Herod  was  also 
on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Agrippa,  the  trusted 
friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  While  Agrippa  was 
residing  in  Mytilene,  B.C.  23-21,  he  there  received  a  visit 
from  Herod."*  And  later  still,  in  B.C.  15,  Agrippa  himself 
went  to  Judea  and  offered  a  hecatomb  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the  Boman  who 
showed  himself  so  friendly  to  the  Jews,  that  they  accompanied 
him  amid  shouts  of  good-will  to  his  ship,  strewing  his  way 
with  flowers,  and  expressing  admiration  at  his  piety."*  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  b.c.  14,  Herod  returned 
Agrippa's  visit ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Agrippa  had  planned 
an  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  he  took  with  him  a  fleet  in  order 
to  afford  him  assistance.  At  Sinope  he  met  his  noble  friend 
and  then  went  with  him,  after  the  warlike  operations  were 
finished,  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  dispensing  every- 
where lavish  gifts  and  granting  petitions.^^' — His  relations 
with  Augustus  and  Agrippa  were  so  intimate  that  flatterers 
afiBrmed  that  Herod  was  dearest  to  Augustus  next  to  Agrippa, 
and  to  Agrippa  next  to  Augustus.^^^ 

***  Joscphus,  Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2. 

"'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  4  1-6,  and  9. 1.    Compare  above,  p.  411  f. 
***  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10.  2. 

*^*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  2.  1  ;  Philo,  Legat,  ad  Cajum^  §  87  (ed.  Man- 
gey,  ii.  589) :  tv^mftm^tle  fivpla  xapiicifA(p6n  fiixft  >.tfihei9,  ov;i(  vxe  fnAg 

iTT  fvatfiiieL — In  reference  to  the  hecatomb,  compare  Div.  ii.  voL  i.  p. 
302.  On  the  sacrificing  by  heathens  in  Jerusalem  generally,  see  same 
volume,  pp.  299-306. 

}^^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  2.  2-6.  Compare  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in 
Miiller,  Fragmenta  Hist.  Orate,  iii.  360. 

^*^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10.  3;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i,  20.  4. 
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These  Eoman  friendships  also  bore  their  fruits.  Even  as 
early  as  B.c.  30,  when  Herod  was  with  Augustus  in  Egypt, 
he  had  obtained  from  him  important  enlargement  of  territory 
(see  above,  p.  428).  New  gifts  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
Herod  had  in  B.c.  25,  in  the  campaign  of  Aelius  Gallus  against 
Arabia,  supplied  500  men  of  select  auxiliary  troops.^^'  There 
may  possibly  be  some  connection  between  this  and  the  fact 
that  soon  afterwards,  in  B.C.  23,  at  the  time  when  Herod  sent 
his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  for  their  education  to 
Ilome,  he  received  the  districts  of  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  which  previously  had  been  occupied  by  nomad 
robber  tribes,  with  whom  the  neighbouring  tetrarch  Zenodorus 
had  made  common  cause.^^^  When  some  years  later,  in  B.c. 
20,  Augustus  visited  Syria,  he  bestowed  upon  Herod  the 
tetrarchy  of  Zenodorus,  the  districts  of  UJatha  and  Panias, 
and  the  surrounding  territories  north  and  north-west  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth.^^  At  the  same  time  Herod  obtained 
permission  to  appoint  his  brother  Pheroras  tetrarch  of 
Perea.^^^  And  the  unbounded  confidence  which  Augustus 
had  in  him  is  shown  conspicuously  in  this,  that  he,  perhaps 
only  during  the  period  of  Agrippa's  absence  from  the  East 
(see  above,  p.  349  f.),  gave  orders  to  the  procurators  of  Syria 
(Coele-Syria  ?)  to  take  counsel  with  Herod  in  regard  to  all 
important  matters.^^ 

*'8  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  9.  3 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  28,  p.  780.  For  further 
details,  see  above,  p.  407. 

"®  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4 — The  districts 
named  all  lie  west  of  the  lake  of  Qennesareth.  Compare  in  reference  to 
them,  §  17ay  on  Zenodorus,  Appendix  I. 

^^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
liv.  9. 

^'^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  6. 

^*'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4.  Tlie  some- 
what obscure  words  in  reference  to  the  procurators  are  as  follows,  Antiq. 
ZV.  10.  3 :  iyxciTafAiy»virt  2*  eiirrof  K»i  rot;  t'jrnpovtvovat  r^g  ^vpiag,  iitru'hX' 
fttifos  fitrd  T^s  ixsivov  yvoiftng  rd  Trurrat  'srtnth;  somewhat  differently.  Wars  of 
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It  is  not  left  untold  how  Herod  used  his  influence  with  the 
Roman  governors  to  secure  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  against 
all  oppression  and  infringement  of  their  rights  on  the  part 
of  their  non-Jewish  neighbours."*  Thus  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  king  told  in  favour  even  of  those  Jews  who  were  not 
immediately  under  his  rule. 

The  period  from  B.C.  20  to  B.C.  14  was  decidedly  the  most 
brilliant  in  his  reign.  In  spite  of  dependence  upon  Eome, 
his  court,  so  far  as  outward  grandeur  was  concerned,  might 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  times  that  the  nation  had  seen. 
Internal  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  miserable  state.  Only  by 
force  could  the  people  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  semi-pagan 
rule  of  the  Idumean ;  and  only  his  despotic,  iron  hand  pre- 
vented an  uprising  of  the  fermenting  masses. 

IIL 

The  last  nine  years  of  Herod,  B.c.  13-4,  constitute  the 
period  of  domestic  misery.  Especially  his  unhappy  quarrels 
with  the  sons  of  Mariamme  cast  a  deep,  dark  shadow  over 
this  period.'** 

Herod  had  a  numerous  family.     In  all  he  had  ten  wives, 

the  JewSj  i.  20.  4:  xatrforqas  2f  etinov  »«i  Ivpiot;  oKmi  ifrirpoxcv  .  .  .  «; 
fifihiif  iiiin  ^tx*  ^^f  iKttPov  avfifiovXia;  roi;  iTtrpoxot;  hoiKth, — From  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  cannot  refer  to  a  formal  subordination  of  the  pro- 
curators of  Syria  under  Herod,  but,  as  even  tbe  expression  avfi^vTiUg  in 
the  latter  passage  shows,  only  to  the  fact  that  the  procurators  as  finance 
officers  for  the  province  were  told  to  make  use  of  the  counsel  of  Herod. 
Also  it  is  probable  that  for  IvpUg  oMs  (resp.  'SvpUg)  we  should  read 
^vpleti  Kolxvis,  Compare  Marquardt,  Rdmische  StnatsveruxUtungy  L  1881, 
p.  408. — One  should  not  take  the  note  too  seriously,  since  it  evidently 
comes  from  the  glorifying  pen  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus. 

"*»  Josephus,  Antig.  xvi.  2.  3-5.  Compare  also,  Antiq,  xvi.  6.  1-8  ; 
xii.  3.  2. 

^•*  Many  things  belong  to  this  period  that  were  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  for  the  boundaries  of  tbe  periods  cannot  be  always  strictly 
observed.  It  is  in  general  undoubtedly  correct  to  say  that  the  domestic 
quarrels  reached  their  height  between  b.c.  13  and  B.C.  4. 
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which  was  indeed,  as  Josephus  points  out,  allowed  by  the  law; 
but  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  sensuality. ^^^  His  first 
wife  was  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Antipater.^^^  Both 
were  repudiated  by  Herod,  and  Antipater  was  allowed  to 
appear  at  Jerusalem  only  at  the  great  feasts.^^^  In  the  year 
B.C.  37,  Herod  married  Mariamme,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrcanus  (see  above,  p.  396),  who  bore  him  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  youngest  died 
at  Rome  ;  ^^  the  two  elder  ones,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
are  the  heroes  of  the  subsequent  history.^^^  The  third  wife, 
whom  Herod  married  about  B.C.  24,  was  also  called  Mariamme. 
She  was  daughter  of  a  famous  priest  belonging  to  Alex- 
andria, who  was  appointed  high  priest  by  Herod  just  at  the 
time  when  he  married  his  daughter.^"^  By  this  wife  he  had 
a  son  called  Herod.^^^  Of  the  other  seven  wives,  carefully 
enumerated  by  Josephus,  Antiq,  xviL  1.  3,  and  Wars  of  the 

**-5  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24  2,  fin, ;  Antiq,  xvii.  1.  2  :  'jrarptoy 
y»p  h  ravT^  vTiiUaiu  iifiip  avvotKth,  According  to  the  Mishna,  Sanhedrin 
ii.  4,  eighteen  wives  were  allowed  to  the  king.  How  many  a  private  man 
should  have  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
he  may  have  four  or  five  (four :  Jebamoth  iv.  11 ;  Kethuboth  x.  1-6  ;  five  : 
KerUhoth  iiL  7.  Compare  in  general  also :  Kiddiuhin  ii.  7  ;  Bechoroth 
\\\i,  4).  In  agreement  with  this  is  Justin,  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  c.  134  : 
fii'kTtoM  foriy,  VfAA^  rf  6ttf  t'jrta^cct  9  rotg  uxrvArotg  xoti  ru^Xot;  otletaKaXots 
vfjteaVf  oTr/Fff  xetl  f*sxp^  ^^*  ^^^  rioaatpeii  Kctl  iciim  tx*t»  VfA&g  yvvmxccz 
fKoioTOM  9vyxfi*povat,  Compare  further,  Otto's  note  on  that  passage,  and 
Winer,  RealwMerbiichj  article  "  Vielweiberei." 

126  Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  12. 1. — According  to  Antiq,  xvii.  6. 2,  Antipater 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  last  Asmonean  Antigonus. 

**'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi  3.  3 ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  1. 

^'®  Josephus,  Wars  of  tlie  Jews,  L  22.  2. 

^•'  The  two  daughters  were  called  Salampso  and  Cypres.  Their 
descendants  are  enumerated  by  Josephus,  Antiq,  xviii.  5.  4. 

130  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  9.  3.  The  name  Mariamme  :  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  28.  4,  and  elsewhere.  Josephus,  in  Antiq,  xv.  9.  3,  names  her  father 
Simon,  her  grandfather  Boethos.  In  other  places  Boethas  himself  is  called 
her  father.  See  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1872,  p.  699  f.  ;  and  below,  §  23,  iv. 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

13*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvii.  1.  2. 
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Jews,  i.  28.  4,  only  the  Samaritan  Alalthace,  mother  of 
Archclaus  and  Antipas,  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the 
mother  of  Philip,  are  of  interest  to  us. 

About  the  year  6.c.  23,  Herod  sent  the  sons  of  the  first 
Mariamme,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  for  their  education  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Asinius  Pollio.^^  Some  five  years  later,  in  B.C.  18  or  17, 
he  himself  fetched  them  home  again,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward kept  them  at  the  court  in  Jerusalem.^**  They  would 
then  be  young  men  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age  and  country,  they 
were  soon  married.  Alexander  received  a  daughter  of  the 
Cappadocian  king  Archelaus,  whose  name  was  Glaphyra ; 
Aristobulus  had  given  him  a  daughter  of  Herod's  sister 
Salome,  called  Berenice.^^  Although  in  this  way  the  Asmo- 
nean  and  Idumean  line  of  the  Herodian  family  were  connected 
together  by  affinity  in  the  closest  relationship,  they  still  stood 
over  against  one  another  as  two  hostile  camps.  The  sons  of 
Mariamme,  conscious  of  their  royal  blood,  might  well  look 
down  with  a  certain  pride  upon  the  Idumean  relationship ; 
and  the  Idumeans,  pre-eminently  the  estimable  Salome, 
returned  the  haughtiness  of  those  Asmoneans  by  common 
abuse.  And  so  even  thus  early,  after  the  sons  had  no  more 
than  re-entered  their  father's  house,  the  knots  began  to  be 
tied,  which  afterwards  became  so  twisted  that  they  could  not 
be  loosed.  For  a  time,  however,  Herod  did  not  allow  these 
j  anglings  to  interfere  with  the  love  he  had  for  his  sons.^** 

"«  Josephus,  Antiq,  xv.  10. 1.  "»  Ibid.  xvi.  1.  2. 

^'^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  1.  2.  Berenice  was  a  daughter  of  Salome  and 
Oostobar  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4).  She  is  also  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  xvi  2.  46, 
p.  765. — King  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  reigned  from  B.c.  36  to  A.D.  17 
(Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32,  Ivii.  17 ;  Tacitus,  Annals^  ii.  42  ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Helleniciy  iii.  448 ;  Pauly's  RealrEncyclopaedie,  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1439  f. ; 
Marquardt,  R&mische  StcuUsverwaltung,  i.  1881,  p.  365  f. ;  Eeinach,  Revue 
Numifmatiqif^  1886,  pp.  462-466). 

^**  Josephus,  ArUiq,  xvi.  1.  2, 
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The  evil  conscience  of  the  king,  however,  offered  so  fruitful 
a  soil  for  such  sowing  of  slanders,  that  they  could  not  fail 
ultimately  to  take  root  and  to  bring  forth  fruit.  He  was 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that  the  natural  heritage  of 
the  sons  was  the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  mother. 
And  as  now  Salome  again  and  again  pictured  to  him  the 
danger  which  threatened  from  both,  he  at  last  began  to  believe 
it,  and  to  look  upon  his  sons  with  suspicion.^^ 

In  order  to  provide  what  would  counterbalance  their 
aspiring  projects,  and  to  show  them  that  there  was  still 
another  in  existence  who  might  possibly  be  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  called  back  his  exiled  Antipater,  and  sent  his  sons 
for  that  reason  to  Eome,  in  company  with  Agrippa,  who  just 
then,  in  B.c.  13,  was  leaving  the  East,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  him  to  the  emperor.^'^  But  by  so  doing  he  put  the 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  the  bitterest  foe  of  his  domestic 
peace.  For  Antipater  from  this  time  forth  laboured  inces- 
santly, by  calumniating  his  step-brothers,  to  carve  out  liis 
way  to  the  throne.  The  change  in  their  father's  attitude  was 
naturally  not  without  effect  upon  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
They  returned  his  suspicion  with  undisguised  aversion,  and 
already  openly  complained  of  the  death  of  their  mother,  and 
of  the  injurious  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected.^** 
Thus  was  the  rift  between  father  and  sons  becoming  always 
deeper,  until  at  last  Herod,  in  B.C.  12,  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  accuse  his  sons  before  the  emperor.  Along  with  the  two 
he  started  on  his  journey,  and  appeared  before  the  emperor 
at  Aquileia  as  complainant  against  his  sons.  The  mild 
earnestness  of  Augustus  succeeded  for  that  time  in  reconciling 
the  opposing  parties,  and  restoring  again  domestic  peace. 
With  thanks  to  the  emperor,  father  and  sons  returned  home ; 

^^^  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  3. 1-2. 

^^'  Josei)lni8,  Antiq,  xvi.  3.  3  ;  Warn  of  the  Jewsy  i.  23.  1-2. 

*'®  Josej^hus,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  3. 
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and  Antipater  also  himself  joined  them,  and  pretended  to 
rejoice  in  the  reconciliation.^^* 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  home  when  the  old  game  began 
afresh.  Antipater,  who  now  again  was  one  of  those  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  king,  continued  unweariedly  the  work 
of  slander,  and  in  this  he  was  faithfully  supported  by  the 
brother  and  sister  of  Herod,  Pheroras  and  Salome.  On  the 
other  hand,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  assumed  a  more  de- 
cidedly hostile  attitude.^*®  Thus  the  peace  between  father  and 
sons  was  soon  again  broken.  The  suspicion  of  the  king,  which 
from  day  to  day  received  new  fuel,  became  more  and  more 
morbid,  and  by  and  by  reached  a  climax  in  a  superstitious 
fear  of  ghosts.^*^  He  now  caused  the  adherents  of  Alexander 
to  be  subjected  to  the  torture,  at  first  unsuccessfully,  until  at 
last  one,  under  the  agony  of  torture,  made  injurious  admis- 
sions. Od  the  ground  of  these,  Alexander  was  committed  to 
prison.^*^ — When  the  Cappadocian  king,  Alexander's  father- 
in-law,  heard  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  matters  at  the  Jewish 
court,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and 
made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  order,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  appeared  before  Herod  very 
angry  over  his  good-for-nothing  son-in-law,  threatened  to  take 
his  daughter  back  again  to  his  own  house,  and  expressed 
himself  so  ferociously  that  Herod  himself  espoused  the  side 
of  his  son,  and  undertook  his  defence  against  Archelaus.  By 
such  a  manoeuvre  the  sly  Cappadocian  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  which  he  desired,  and  was  able  to 
return  home  quite  satisfied.^**  Thus  once  again  the  wild 
storm  was  broken  by  a  short  temporary  lull. 

^^^  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  4  1-6  ;  JVara  of  the  Jews^  L  23.  3-5. 
140  Josephus,  ^71^1*7.  xvi.  7.  2  ff. ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  24  1  ff. 
1*1  Compare  especially :  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  8.  2,  5  ;  JVars  of  the  Jewsy 

i.  24  8. 

1**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24  8. 
**'  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvi.  8.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  25.  1-6. 
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In  that  excited  period  Herod  had  also  to  contend  with 
foreign  enemies,  and  even  with  imperial  disfavour.  The  free- 
booting  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  wished  to  rid  themselves  of 
his  strict  and  severe  government,  and  somewhere  about  forty 
of  the  worst  disturbers  of  the  peace  found  ready  shelter  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia,  where  a  certain  Sylleus 
carried  on  the  government  in  the  place  of  the  weak  King 
Obodas.  When  Sylleus  refused  to  deliver  up  these  robbers, 
Herod  undertook,  with  consent  of  the  governor  of  Syria, 
Saturninus,  a  warlike  expedition  against  Arabia,  and  enforced 
his  rights.^**  But  now  Sylleus  agitated  at  Rome,  represented 
the  matter  as  an  unlawful  breach  of  national  peace,  and  was 
able  thereby  to  bring  Herod  seriously  into  disfavour  with  the 
emperor.^^*  —  In  order  to  justify  himself  in  regard  to  his 
conduct,  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  when  this 
was  not  successful,  he  sent  a  second,  under  the  leadership  of 
Nicolas  of  Damascus.^^® 

Meanwhile  the  family  discord  was  with  rapid  strides 
approaching  its  tragical  end.  The  reconciliation,  as  might 
liave  been  expected,  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  order  to 
make  the  unhappiness  complete,  there  now  arrived  at  the 
court  a  worthless  Lacedaemonian,  Eurykles,  who  inflamed  the 
father  against  the  sons  and  the  sons  against  the  father.^*^  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  mischief-makers  continued  their 
work.  At  last  matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that  Herod  cast 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  into  prison,  and  laid  a  complaint 
against  them  before  the  emperor  of  being  concerned  in 
treasonable  plots.^*^ 

Nicolas  of   Damascus    had   meanwhile    accomplished   the 

^**  Josephus,  Anfiq.  xvi.  9.  1-2. 

^**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.   3.      Compare  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in 
^liiller,  Fragm.  Hist,  Graec.  iii.  351  ;  Feder,  Excerpta  Escuriulerma,  p.  64. 
**®  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  4. 

"'  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i  26.  1-4. 
**"  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  5-7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  27.  1. 
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task  of  his  mission,  and  had  again  won  over  the  emperor  to 
Herod.^*^  When,  therefore,  the  messengers  bearing  the  accu- 
sation reached  Eome,  they  found  Augustus  already  in  a 
favourable  mood,  and  at  once  spread  out  before  him  their 
documents.  Augustus  gave  to  Herod  absolute  power  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  as  he  thought  best,  but  advised  him  to 
summon  to  Berytus  a  justiciary  court  consisting  of  Itoman 
officials  and  his  own  friends,  and  to  have  the  charges  against 
his  sons  investigated  by  it.^^ 

Herod  accepted   the   advice  of  tlie   emperor.     The  court 
almost  unanimously  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.     Only 

^**  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  8-9.    Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Miiller. 

'^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  11.  1 ;  JFars  of  the  /«c«,  i.  27.  1. — Berytus  was 
probably  fixed  upon  by  Augustus  because  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  so 
a  centre  of  Roman  activity  and  officialdom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 19,  p.  766  sq.,  Aji^rippa  placed  two  legions 
in  Berytus,  i.e.  the  veterans  of  those  legions.  This  would  be  in  B.C.  16, 
on  the  occasion  of  Agrippa's  visit  to  that  quarter  (see  above,  p.  411).  In 
fact,  Eusebius  gives  the  year  of  Abraham  2001,  or  b.c.  15,  as  the  date  of 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Berytus  (Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene, 
ii.  142)  ;  and  Augustus  says,  in  Monumentum  Ancyranum^  iii.  22  sqq.,  that 
in  the  year  b.c.  14,  during  the  consulship  of  M.  Crassus  and  Cn.  Lentulus, 
he  paid  to  the  municipal  authorities  large  sums  for  pieces  of  land  which 
he  assigned  to  the  veterans  (Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  AugxLsti,  ed.  2, 
l)p.  62-65).  The  two  legions  were  the  Leg.  V.  Mac.  and  VIII.  Aug. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  356 ;  Mommsen,  lies  gestae^  p.  119).  The  full 
name  of  Berytus  as  a  colony  runs  thus :  "  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix 
Berytus "  {Corpus  Liscript.  LcU.  t  iii.  n.  161,  165,  166,  6041).  Couii>are 
also,  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  v.  20.  78 ;  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jetcs, 
vii.  3.  1 ;  Digest.  L.  15.  1.  1,  7,  8.  3.  The  coins  are  given  in  Eckhel, 
Doctrina  Num.  iii.  354-369,  and  Mionnet,  Description  de  m^dailles  ant.  v. 
334-351  ;  Supplements  viii.  238-260.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine^  iii.  436-447.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  62-64,  432-456.  Pauly's 
Real- Encyclopaedic,  2  Aufl.  i.  2.  2361  f.  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr.  i.  379. 
Marquardt,  R&mische  StaatsverxcaUung,  i.,  2  Aufl.  p.  427  f. — In  the  later 
years  of  the  empire,  at  least  from  the  third  century  after  Christ,  there  was 
in  Berytus  a  highly  celebrated  seminary  for  Roman  law  {Codex  Justin. 
i.  17.  2.  9,  X  49.  1.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  p.  442.  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  xvii.  436.  Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staa^svenmltung,  p.  428).  Its 
befi^nnings  may  quite  well  have  been  within  the  period  of  Augustus 
(Hitzig,  GeschidUe  der  VoUces  Israd^  ii.  554). 
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the  governor  of  Syria,  Saturninus,  and  his  three  sons  were  of 
another  mind. — Still  it  was  doubtful  whether  Herod  would 
carry  out  the  sentence.  An  old  soldier,  Teron,  therefore 
ventured  publicly  to  sue  for  favour  to  the  condemned.  But 
the  old  man  and  three  hundred  others,  who  were  denounced 
as  adherents  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  sentence  was  now  without  delay  earned  into  execution. 
At  Sebaste  (Samaria),  where  thirty  years  before  Mariamme's 
marriage  had  been  celebrated,  her  sons  were  executed  upon 
the  gibbet,  probably  in  B.C.  7.^^^ 

But  such  proceedings  failed  utterly  in  restoring  peace  to 
Herod's  household.  Antipater  was  now  indeed  all-powerful 
at  court,  and  enjoyed  the  unconditional  confidence  of  his 
father.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  wished  to  have 
the  government  wholly  in  his  own  hand,  and  held  secret 
conferences  with  Herod's  brother  Pheroras,  tetrarch  of  Perea, 
at  which  it  was  suspected  that  nothing  good  was  done. 
Salome,  the  old  serpent,  had  soon  discovered  these  ongoings, 
and  reported  the  matter  to  the  king.^^*  And  so  the  relations 
of  Antipater  and  his  father  soon  became  strained.  Antipater, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  found  it  convenient  to  allow 
himself  to  be  sent  to  Eome.  That  Herod  did  not  meanwhile 
entertain  any  serious  suspicion  against  him  is  shown  by  his 
will,  in  which  even  at  that  time  he  nominated  Antipater  his 
successor  on   the   throne;  only  in   the   event  of  Antipater 

"^  Joseph  us,  AixtUj.  xvi.  11. 2-7  ;  War$  of  the  Jetos,  i.  27. 2-6.  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Hist,  Graec.  iii.  351  sq.  Feder,  Ex- 
cerpta  Escurialensia,  p.  65.  —  Compare  generally,  Delitzscli,  Jiidmhes 
Handwerkerlchen  zur  Zeit  Jesu^  2  Aufl.  1875  (pp.  51-69  :  "Ein  Junitag  aus 
dera  letztcn  Jahrzehnt  des  vorcbristlichen  Jerusalems  "). — On  the  punish- 
ment by  strangling  among  the  Jews,  Mishna,  Saiihedrin  vii.  1,  3  ;  Teru- 
moth  vii.  2  ;  KethulxAh  iv.  3  ;  Sanhedrin  vi.  5,  fin,^  ix.  3,  6,  xi.  1.  Among 
the  Romans,  Rein,  article  "  Laqueus,"  in  Paul/s  Beal  •  Encyclopaedic^ 
iv.  771. 

"' Josephus,  Antiq,  xvii.  1.  1,  2.  4;  Jyars  of  the  JcwSy  i.  28.  1, 
29.  1. 
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dying  before  himself  was  Herod,  the  son  of  Mariamme  the 
high  priest's  daughter,  named  his  successor.^^ 

While  Antipater  was  in  Home,  Pheroras  died ;  ^^  and  by 
this  also  Autipater*s  fate  was  sealed.  Some  freedmen  of 
Pheroras  went  to  Herod  and  showed  him  that  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  Pheroras  had  been  poisoned,  and  that  Herod 
should  investigate  the  matter  more  closely.  On  examination 
it  came  out  that  poison  certainly  had  been  present,  that  it 
was  sent  by  Antipater,  but  that  it  was  intended,  not  for 
Pheroras,  but  was  only  given  to  him  by  Antipater  in  order 
that  he  might  administer  it  to  Herod.  Herod  also  now 
learned  from  the  female  slaves  of  Pheroras'  household  all  tlie 
utterances  which  had  escaped  Antipater  at  those  secret  con- 
claves, his  complaining  about  the  long  life  of  the  king,  about 
the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects,  and  other  such  things.^^ 
Herod  could  now  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
deadly  intentions  of  his  favourite  son.  Under  all  sorts  of 
false  pretences,  he  recalled  him  from  Eome  in  order  to  put 
him  on  trial  at  home.  Antipater,  who  anticipated  no  trouble, 
returned,  and  to  his  great  surprise — for  although  since  the 
discovery  of  his  plots  seven  months  had  passed,  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  —  he  was  on  his  arrival  committed 
to  prison  in  the  king's  palace.^^  Next  day  he  was  brought 
forth  to  trial  before  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria.  As  in  face 
of  the  manifest  proofs  brought  against  him  he  could  say 
nothing  in  defence  of  himself,  Herod  had  him  put  in  fetters, 
and  made  a  report  of  the  matter  to  the  emperor.^^^ 

Herod  was  now  almost  seventy  years  of  age.     His  days 

**•  JosephuB,  Antiq,  xvii.  3.  2  ;   Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  29.  2. 

^**  Josephus,  Ardiq,  xvii.  3.  3  ;  Wan  of  the  Jews^  i.  29.  4. 

***  Josephus,  Ardiq,  xvii.  4  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  30.  1-7. 

**^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  4.  3,  5.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  31.  2-6. 

1*'  Josephus,  Afdiq.  xvii.  6.  3-7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  L  32.  1-5.  Com- 
pare generally  also,  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Hist. 
Oraec.  iii.  352  sq.  ?  Feder,  Exrerptu  Escurialensiay  p.  66  sq. 
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were  indeed  already  numbered.  He  suffered  from  a 
disease  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  new 
will,  which  he  now  executed,  he  named  his  youngest  son 
Antipas,  the  son  of  the  Samaritan  Malthace,  as  his  suc- 
cessor.^^ 

During  his  sickness  he  could  not  but  perceive  how 
anxiously  the  people  longed  to  be  delivered  from  his  yoke, 
and  yearned  for  the  moment  when  they  would  be  emanci- 
pated from  his  heathenish  government.  As  soon  as  the  news 
got  abroad  that  his  disease  was  incurable,  two  rabbis,  Judas 
the  son  of  Sariphiius,  and  Matthias  the  son  of  Margaloth, 
stirred  up  the  people  to  tear  down  the  offensive  eagle 
from  the  temple  gate.^^*  Only  too  readily  they  found 
an  audience,  and  amid  great  uproar  the  work  pleasing 
to  God  was  accomplished.  Meanwhile  Herod,  in  spite  of 
his  sickness,  was  still  strong  enough  to  pass  sentences  of 
death,  and  to  have  the  principal  leaders  of  the  tumult 
burnt  alive.^^ 

The  days  of  the  old  king  were  now  at  an  end.  The  disease 
was  always  becoming  worse,  and  dissolution  rapidly  ap- 
proached. The  baths  of  Callirrhoe,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  which  the  king  had  gone,  no  longer  benefited 
him.^^     When  he  had  returned  to  Jericho,  he  is  said  to  have 

'***  JoKepbus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  1 ;  IVars  of  the  Jews^  i.  33.  1-4. 
^^^  The  names  of  the  rabbins  in  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  2 :  'Uvletg  o  2»pt^»lov 
xcci  MccT$ius  6  'M.apyoLhudQv  ;  in  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  33.  2  :  ^lavhats  n  vlog 

^•®  Jo8ei)hu8,  Antiq,  xvii.  6.  2-4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jcicii,  i.  33.  1-4 
^®*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  33.  5. — Callirrhoe  is 
also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Hidoria  Naturalise  v.  16.  72,  and  by  Ptolemy, 
v.  16.  9.    The  Jewish  tradition  identifies  Callirrhoe  and  the  biblical  yc^f 

-  V 

Gen.  X.  19  {Targum  Jems,  on  Gen.  x.  19 ;  BereshiUi  rabba,  c.  37).  On 
this  point,  see  Jerome,  Quaciit,  Hebr,  in  Genet,  x.  19  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iii. 
321):  "hoc  tantum  adnotandum  videtur,  quod  Lise  ipsa  sit  qaae  nunc 
Callirhoe  dicitur,  ubi  aquae  calidae  prorumpcntes  in  mare  mortuum 
defluunt.'* — On  its  site,  see  especially,  Dechent,  ZeitscJirift  des  Deutschen 
PalOstina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  196-201. 
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given  orders  that  upon  his  death  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
arena  of  that  place,  should  be  cut  down,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  great  lamentation  as  he  passed  away.^^  Amid  all  the 
pains  which  his  disease  caused  him,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  the  death  of  his  son 
Antipater,  the  chief  instigator  of  his  domestic  misery.  Just 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  permission  of  the  emperor 
arrived  for  the  execution  of  Antipater,  which  soon  afterwards 
was  carried  out^^ 

A  few  days  before  his  death  Herod  once  again  altered 
his  will,  for  he  named  Archelaus,  the  older  son  of  Malthace, 
king,  his  brother  Antipas  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea, 
and  Philip,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  tetrarch  of 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Panias.^" 

At  last,  five  days  after  the  execution  of  Antipater,  Herod 
died  at  Jericho  in  B.C.  4,  unwept  by  those  of  his  own  house, 
and  hated  by  all  the  people.^^ — A  pompous  funeral  proces- 

i««  JosephuB,  Anttq.  xvii.  6.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeirs,  i.  33.  6.  The  order 
was  not  carried  out  (Antiq,  xvii.  8.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  JewSy  i.  33.  8).  Com- 
pare the  similar  rabbinical  tradition  in  Derenbourg,  p.  164  sq. 

*••  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  7 ;  Wan  of  the  JevcSy  i.  33.  7 ;  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  in  Muller. 

^®*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  33.  7-8. 

*•*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jexosy  i.  33.  8. — On  the  date 
of  his  death,  see  Fn^ret,  '*  Eclaircissement  sur  Tannde  et  sur  le  temps 
precis  de  la  mort  d'Herode  le  Grand,  roi  de  Judde "  (M^moires  de  VAca- 
d^ie  des  ijiscriptions  et  belles-lettres^  prem.  s4rie,  t.  xxi.  1754,  pp.  278-298) ; 
Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aertte  emendatione,  1793,  pp.  307-394  (the  classical 
work);  Wurm  in  BengeVs  Archiv.  2nd  vol.  Ist  part,  1816,  pp.  26-39 
(worthy  of  being  consulted  for  its  astronomical  computations) ;  Idelcr, 
Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  ii.  389-393  ;  Wieselcr,  Chronological  Synopsis^ 
pp.  46-61 ;  Seyffarth,  Ohronologia  sacra^  pp.  80-86 ;  Qumpach,  Ueber  den 
altjUdischen  Kalender  (1848),  pp.  236-238 ;  Van  der  Chijs,  De  Herode 
Magnoy  p.  62  sq. ;  Lewin,  Fadi  sacra  (1865),  pp.  ix.,  xxiL  ;  Caspari, 
Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
pp.  28-34 ;  Quandt,  Mtordnung  und  Zeithestimmungen  in  den  Evangelien 
(1872),  pp.  4-12 ;  Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu  (2  Aufl.  1874^  pp.  54- 
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sion  accompanied  the  royal  corpse  from  Jericho,  a  distance  of 

70;  Riess,  Das  GehuHsjahr  Christi  (1880),  pp.  6-57,  189-224;  Schegg, 
Das  Todesjahr  des  Konigs  Herodes  und  das  Todesjahr  Jeau  Christi,  1882 ; 
Riess,  Nochmals  das  Geburtsjahr  Jesu  Christi  (1883),  pp.  1-68 ;  Sattler, 
Das  Jahr  749  nach  Erhauung  Roms  das  wahre  Geburtsjahr  Jesu  (AUgem, 
Zeitung,  1883,  Beilage  Nr.  72) ;  Mdmain,  La  connaissance  des  temps  evan- 
g^iques  {lSSe\  pp.  53-59 ;  KeUner  in  tlie  Katholik,  1887,  zweite  Halfte, 
pp.  75-82,  166-182." 

Herod  died  shortly  before  a  Passover  (^nfiV/.  xvii.  9.  3 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  1.  3),  therefore  in  March  or  April.  Since  Josephus  says  that  he 
reigned  thirty-seven  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment^  thirty-four 
years  from  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  {Avdiq,  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  th^  Jews, 
i.  33.  8),  it  would  seem  as  if,  counting  thirty-seven  years  from  the  year 
B.C.  40,  he  must  have  died  in  B  c.  3.  But  we  know  that  Josephus  else- 
where counts  a  year  too  much,  according  to  our  reckoning.  Thus  he 
counts  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  to  that  by  Herod 
twenty-seven  y^ox^^Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4),  whereas  the  true  number  is  twenty- 
six  (b.c.  (53-b.c.  37).  Again,  from  the  conquest  of  Herod  down  to  that 
by  Titus  he  counts  107  years  {Ardiq,  xx.  10),  whereas  there  were  only 
106  (A.U.C.  717-a.u.c.  823).  He  reckons  the  spring  of  aa  31  the  seventh 
year  of  Herod  {Ardiq,  xv.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  3),  whereas  it  was 
only  the  sixth  year  (his  reign  beginning  with  July  B.c.  37^  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  he  counts  portions  of  a  year  as  a  year ;  and,  indeed,  he  probably, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  Mishna  (comp.  Rosk  Jiashana,  L  1 :  iriKil 

•       •      • 

^y^^bt-h  n^tS^n  \^ih  tD^aa),  reckons  the  years  of  the  king's  reign  from  Nisan 

•t:-tt-  »*: 

to  Nisan.  If  this  be  so,  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Herod  would  begin  on 
the  1st  Nisan  of  the  year  B.c.  4,  and  Herod  must  in  that  case  have  died 
between  Ist  and  14th  Nisan,  since  his  death  occurred  before  the  Passover. 
That  this  is  indeed  the  correct  reckoning  is  confirmed  by  astronomical 
date,  and  by  the  chronology  of  the  successors  of  Herod. 

1.  Shortly  before  Herod's  death  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  (Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  4).  This  only  corresponds  to  the  year  B.c.  4,  in  which  on  the 
night  of  March  12-13  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  ;  whei'eas  in  the 

/Vfears  3  and  2  b.c.  in  Palestine  generally  there  was  no  such  phenomenon 
(Wurm,  p.  34  f. ;  Ideler,  p.  391  f.). 

2.  The  chronology  of  two  successors  of  Herod,  Archelaus  and  Antipas, 
requires  B.c.  4  =  a.u.c.  750,  as  the  year  of  Herod's  death. 

(a)  Archelaus.  He  was,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  Iv.  27,  deposed  by 
Augustus  in  the  year  a.u.c.  759,  during  the  consulship  of  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius,  in  tlie  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  So  also  says 
Josephus  in  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  2,  and  in  lAfe,  1,  where  the  earlier  statement 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  7.  3,  that  this  occurred  "  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,"  is  corrected.     Hence  his  reign  began  in  A.u.a  760. 
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(h)  Antipas.  He  was  deposed  by  Caligiila  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  39  •=• 
A.U.C.  792  (see  under  §  176).  Since  we  still  have  coins  of  his  bearing 
date  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  must  at  latest  have  been  a.u.c.  750. 

All  these  facts  therefore  yield  this  result,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year 
B.C.  4  =  A.u.c.  750,  shortly  before  the  Passover. — ^This  result,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  year,  is  now  accepted  by  most  modem  scholars 
(among  whom  may  be  named  :  Fr^ret,  Sanclemente,  Ideler,  Wieseler, 
Gumpach,  van  der  Chijs,  Lewin,  Sevin,  Schegg,  Sattler,  Memain).  Others 
appi-oach  nearly  the  same  conclusion :  Wurm  (b.c.  4  or  3),  Quandt,  and 
Kellner(ac.  3).  The  following  diverge  farther:  Caspari,  Riess  (b.c.  1), 
and  Seyffarth  (a.d.  1). 

In  reference  to  matters  of  detail,  the  followinj;  points  may  be  noted  : 
1.  The  custom  of  reckoninj^  a  portion  of  the  calendar  year  in  the  l>e«;in- 
ning  and  end  of  a  year,  be  it  ever  so  small,  as  a  full  year  in  the  reign, 
did  undoubtedly  exist  in  Egypt  Not  only  the  years  of  the  Ptolemies, 
but  also  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were  in  Egypt  numbered  in 
this  manner  (Ideler,  Handbuck  der  Chronologie,  i.  117  ff . ;  Mommsen, 
Romisches  Staatsrechty  I  Auil.  ii.  2,  758  ff.).  At  a  later  period  this  mode 
of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  emperors  became  common  outside  of  Egypt 
(Mommsen,  i.  501  f.,  ii.  2.  756  ff.).  In  reference  to  the  similar  style  of 
i-eckoning  the  years  of  the  Jewish  kings  by  Josephus,  see  Gumpach, 
pp.  223-236. — 2.  Of  the  coins  of  Antipas  of  A.D.  43  (MP)  there  are  at 
pi-esent  three  known  examples  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881,  p. 
121  sq. ;  two  according  to  Lenormant,  Tresor  de  Numitmatique^  p.  125,  pL 
LIX.  n.  19  and  20 ;  one  according  to  de  Saulcy,  Melanges  de  Nuinisnia- 
tiquey  t  ii.  1877,  p.  92).  Their  existence  is  thus  put  beyond  question. 
But  great  difficulties  are  caused  by  a  coin  with  the  supposed  date  of  a.d. 
44  (MA).  It  has  been  described  not  only  by  the  little  to  be  depended 
upon  Vaillant,  but  also  in  a  manuscript  account  of  travels  by  Galand,  who 
found  it  at  Jericho  in  a.d.  1674  (communicated  by  Freret,  M^moires  de 
PAcad^ie  des  inscr.  et  belles-lettres,  t.  xxi.  1754,  pp.  292  sq.).  Sanclemente, 
pp.  315-319,  and  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Num.  iii.  487,  have  both  occupied 
themselves  with  this  discussion.  Both  conjecture  that  the  date  has  been 
incorrectly  read  (it  may  rather  have  been  AA  =  34).  Compare  pro  and 
contra  also :  Ideler,  p.  391  ;  Madden,  Hiftory  of  Jexoisk  Coi)iage,  p.  99  ; 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  122  ;  Riess,  1880,  pp.  55-57  ;  'Sattler,  Das  JaJir.  749  ; 
Memain,  p.  448  f.  ;  Kellner,  p.  176.  Eckhel's  reasons  are  very  con- 
vincing ;  he  points  especially  to  this,  that  the  coin  described  by  Galand, 
according  to  its  other  peculiarities,  corresponds  to  those  of  the  year  34, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  year  43.  The  only  point  of  difficidty  arises  from 
the  statement  made  by  Freret  at  p.  293  in  reference  to  Galand's  descrij)- 
tion  :  "  les  lettres  de  Tepoque  MA  sont  trts-nettement  figur^es  dans  son 
nianuscrit  et  absolument  separdes  Tune  de  Tavtre."  The  matter  therefore 
continues  undecided.  But  even  if  the  date  44  be  the  correct  reading,  still 
the  death  of  Herod  cannot  in  any  case  be  placed  earlier  than  a.u.c.  750. 
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eight  furlongs,  in  the  direction  of  Herodium,  where  it  was 
laid  in  its  last  resting-place.^^* 

The  end  of  his  reign  was  bloody  as  its  beginning  had  been. 
The  brighter  portion  lay  in  the  middle.  But  even  during  his 
better  days  he  was  a  despot,  and  upon  the  whole,  with  all  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  "  he  was  still  only  a  common  man  "  (Hitzig, 
ii.  559).  The  title  of  "the  Great,"  by  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  him  from  his  more  feeble  descendants 
of  the  same  name,  is  only  justified  when  it  is  used  in  this 
relative  sense.^^^ 

Were  we  to  accept  an  earlier  date  for  Herod's  death,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  extend  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Antipas  down  to  A.U.C.  793. — 3.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  determine  more  exactly  the  day  of 
Heroil's  death  by  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition  have  not  been  successful. 
In  the  old  Meg^illath  Taanithy  the  7th  Cliisleu  and  the  2nd  Shebat  are 
always  characterized  as  days  of  rejoicing  (see  text  and  translation  in 
Derenbourg,  Histoire,  pp.  442-446,  §  21  and  §  25).  But  it  is  only  the 
quite  late  commentary,  which  is  unsupported  by  any  Jewish  tradition, 
that  makes  the  remark  that  the  7tli  Cliisleu  was  the  dav  of  Herod's  death, 
and  the  2nd  Shebat  the  day  of  the  death  of  Jannaus.  On  the  worthless- 
ness  of  this  commentary,  see  Wcllhausen,  PharisUer  und  Sadducder,  pp. 
66-63 ;  compare  also  above,  p.  163.  Kellner  adopts  the  7th  Chisleu  in 
the  KatholUc,  1887,  zweite  Halfte,  pp.  180-182.  But  since  it  is  relateil 
of  Janniius  that  on  the  2nd  Shebat  he  had  put  in  i)rison  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Jews,  and  ordered  that  after  hip  death  they  should  be 
executed,  many  Jewish  scholars  assume  an  interchange  of  this  name  for 
that  of  Hei-od,  and  put  the  death  of  Herod  therefore  on  the  2nd  Shebat 
So  Giiitz,  GescJMUe  der  Jitdeiij  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  472  ff.,  note  1 ;  Brann, 
J)e  Hcrtidu  qui  diritur  Magnifiliis,  1873,  p.  8  sq.  The  one  statement  is 
of  as  little  value  as  the  other. 

'*^^  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  3yfin,:  ifvup  Is  M  'Hpaotiou  arihet  o«t«  ; 
IVars  of  th^  JewSy  i.  33.  9yfin. :  rcMov;  %i  tKOfAiadn  ro  vu^xet  ZietKoaiovg  si: 
'Upuhtoif. — The  former  passage  states  how  far  upon  the  way  the  funeral 
])roce5ision  went ;  the  latter  passage  gives  the  distance  from  Jericho  to 
Herodium.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two  fortresses 
that  is  intended  (see  above,  p.  435),  and  its  distance  from  Jericho  is 
somewhere  about  200  stadia  or  furlongs.  Since  Herod  was  buried  there, 
the  f4,»nfisioy  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem  (JFdrs  of  the  Jexcsy  v.  3.  2,  12.  2)  was 
only  a  memorial,  not  an  erection  over  his  tomb. 

'*^'  In  this  8ense  is  the  title  intended  even  in  Josephus  in  the  single 
l>as8age  in  which  he  uses  it  {Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4). 
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*  The  theological  student,  as  well  as  the  penoral  reader  wlio  is  confined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  German  theology'  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  English  language,  unauestionably 
requires  at  the  present  moment  skilled  historical  guidance,  "with  careful  literary  and 
critical  orientation,  througli  tbt*  dense  and  tangled  growths  of  tlie  German  theology  of 
the  century.  The  present  work  is  offered  as  specially  adapted  to  meet  this  want.  It 
may  be  confidentlv  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  reliable  and  intelligible  throughout,  and  a 
safe  and  easy  guide  to  the  theological  student  as  well  as  to  the  e^neral  reader  through 
the  subject.  It  is  the  work  of  a  sinjfularly  f^iftcd  and  qualified  scholar,  who  lias  brought 
the  fidlest  knowledge  and  the  most  patient  industry  to  his  task.  Grounded  not  only 
upon  a  conscientious  study  of  tlie  sources  of  the  subject,  but  upon  faithful  reference  to 
all  that  has  been  lately  written  worth  reading  upon  it,  it  is  pervaded  at  the  same  time 
by  a  living  sympathy  for  all  tlmt  is  highest  and  most  enduring  in  modem  theological 
thought,  and  its  representations  and  judgments  are  restrained  and  guided  by  an  indepen- 
dent critical  faculty  and  an  earnest  regard  for  practical  Christian  truth.  It  is  written 
not  only  with  the  full  mastery  of  a  matured  and  vigorous  mind,  but  with  the  easy  grace, 
the  penetratin^c  insight,  the  keen  discrimination,  the  luminous  characterizations,  and 
the  clear  style  of  the  accomplished  French  writer.* — Extract  from  the  Translator's  Preface. 

*  As  to  the  importance  oi  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  historj'  of  German  theofognr, 
diversity  of  opinion  is  impossible.  .  .  .  We  welcome  this  work  as  an  indispensable  aid 
to  the  theological  student,  as  a  valuable  repertory  of  historical  information,  and  a  series 
of  luminous  and  effective  criticisms.  Its  learning,  its  calm  judicial  tone,  its  fine  insight, 
and  its  lucidity  and  candour  impart  to  it  quite  exceptional  worth.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'Messrs.  Clark  have  seldom  or  never  done  a  more  seasonable,  useful,  or  welcome 
thing  than  to  publish  a  translation  of  Lichtenberger's  critical  survey  of  the  grand  move- 
ment of  German  thought  in  the  i>rovince  of  theology  during  the  last  hundred  years.' — 
Christian  World. 

*  We  are  aware  of  no  recent  publication  in  the  domain  of  theologj'  in  this  country  that 
merits  a  heartier  welcome  from  our  theological  students.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

*  Such  a  work  speaks  for  itself.  Packed  full  of  iufonnatiou,  interesting  in  style,  it 
will  long  remain  a  guide  to  the  complexities  of  German  thoologj'.' — Mcttiodist  Tiines. 

*  Lichtenber^rer  is  a  competent  guide.  His  judgment  is  sound,  his  learning  adequate, 
and  his  critiuil  insight  is  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  also  the  power  of  grouping.  He 
can  set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  main  features  of  a  period;  can  also  pve  us  briefly  and 
lucidly  the  essential  mrts  of  a  theologian's  system,  can  show  his  relation  to  the  past  and 
his  influence  on  the  future.  German  theology  becomes  luminous  in  his  hands,  and  the 
student,  with  this  book  as  a  guide,  can  easily  find  the  sources  and  the  men  whom  he 
must  study  for  special  purposes.'— ui6errfeen  Free  Press. 

*  The  best  ana  most  complete  work  as  yet  published  on  the  divines  of  the  present 
century.' — Church  Bells* 
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Just  publithedf  in  demy  Svo,  price  lOi.  dd,, 

THE    REDEMPTION    OF    MAN. 

DISCUSSIONS    BEARING    ON    THE    ATONEMENT. 

By    D.    W.    SIMON,  D.D., 

PB0FE8S0R  OF  THEOLOOT,   CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  HALL,   EDINBURGH  ; 
AUTHOR  OF  *THE  BIBLE,   AN  OUTGROWTH  OF  THEOCRATIC  LIFE.* 

CONTENTS :— Introduction.  Chap.  I.  Tlie  Atonement  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
II.  The  Constitution  of  Humanity.  III.  Relations  of  Man  to  God.  IV. 
Hebrew  Sin-Offerings,  with  Ethnic  Parallels.     V.  The  Anger  of  God.     VI.  For- 

flveness  of  Sin.     Vll.  Passio  Christi.     VIII.  The  Passion  of  Christ  and  the 
assion  of  Man.      IX.  The  Atonement  and  Prayer :   an   '  Argumentum  ad 
Honiinem.'    X.  The  Historical  Influence  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

Principal  Fairbairn,  Mansfield  College,  writes — *  I  wish  to  say  how  stimulating 
and  helpful  I  have  found  your  book.  Its  criticism  is  constructive  aa  well  as  incisive, 
while  its  point  of  view  is  elevated  and  conunanding.  It  made  me  feel  quite  vividly  how 
superficial  most  of  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Atonement  have  been.* 

*  A  thoughtful,  able,  and  learned  discussion.  .  .  .  The  author  is  fall  of  his  subject, 
and  handles  the  literature  of  it  with  the  facility  which  comes  of  sound  and  laborious 
application  of  his  mind  to  it.  Tlicre  is  no  student  of  theology  who  would  not  be 
benefited  by  a  careful  and  respectful  study  of  this  volume.* — lAUrary  Churckman. 

*  A  book  of  interest  and  importance.  .  .  Dr.  Simon  throws  his  heart  into  his  work, 
and  his  book  is  warmed  throughout  by  deep  feeling.  ...  It  is  elaborated  by  Dr.  Simon 
with  singular  power.  Oxford  undergraduates,  reading  for  the  theological  school,  will 
find  themselves  unable  to  neglect  this  work.* — Saturday  Revieto. 

*Dr.  Simon  has  produced  a  series  of  discussions  of  great  value,  vigorous,  com- 
prehensive in  their  grasp,  philosophical  in  tone,  and  rich  in  theological  scholarship.  It 
18  lucidly  written,  and  is  full  of  suggestive  force.' — Baptist  Magiuinc 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  crown  8i?o,  price  4*.  Cc^., 

THE    BIBLE 

AN     OUTGROWTH    OF    THEOCRATIC     LIFE. 

*A  more  valuable  and  suggestive  book  has  not  recently  come  into  our  hands.* — 
British  Quarterly  Bevitto. 

*  This  book  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  and  thn  style  is  clear." — Guardian, 

*  Dr.  Simon*8  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention.* — Baptist. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  writes — *  I  feel  sure  that  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
make  acquaintance  with  it,  will  be  as  grateful  for  its  valuable  help  as  I  have  been 
myself.* 

Just  published.,  in  demy  8ro,  price  Is.  6</., 

THE    HEREAFTER: 

8HE0L,  HADES,  AND  HELL,  THE  WORLD  TO  COME,  AND  THE  SCRIPTURE 
DOCTRINE  OF  RETRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

By  JAMES  FYFK 

*  Mr.  Fvfe's  book  seems  to  us  quite  a  model  of  analytical  study  of  Scripture  teaching, 
alike  in  its  thoroughness  and  in  the  calm  temi)erato  way  in  which  the  results  are 
given.  .  .  .  Once  more  wo  empluitically  commend  the  work  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
what  Scripture  teaches  on  this  most  momentous  subject.* — Methodist  Times. 

*  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subiect,  and  one  that  should  be  read 
by  all  wlio  wisli  to  form  just  and  valid  views  of  it* — Baptist  Magazine. 
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Translated  by  Hev.  J.  S.  BANKS,  Headingley  Cullege,  Leeds. 

In  dcmff  Sro,  price  lOj.  &/., 

THE    PROPHECIES    OF    ISAIAH. 

■  Tho  phBTicloristios  (<l  tliifl  admirsble  i 
grsminatlcil  from  the  moru  oxposilurj'  no 
ralB  echoiiTii]ap.'— The  Beam/. 

•  This  volume  will  Lu  B]WLiii!lj  ■» 
■nthor's  other  v»lu»ble  works  or  — 
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Juit  pablUlied,  in  dcmlf  Svo,  price  lOi,  Sd., 

THE   PROPHECIES  OF  JEREMIAH. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY  OF  THE 
CONSUMMATION   OF  GOD'S   KINGDOM. 

Traced  in  its  Historical  Deuelopment 

'  Cuinol  fHll  to  t>»  ri'.|:>i'[lvil  us  x  auiadunl  n-ork  ujiou  Ibe  :iubject  of  Old  TeitamMit 
prophroy.' — Saonl  and  Troacl. 

'  We  have  eujovod  tlia  book  very  much  ...  it  is  (nil  of  information,  and  is  cle»r  and 
lucid  in  BtylB.'— TJlit  Am*. 

*  Ad  nDuauBUy  intcreatiDg  work  for  Iho  critical  Btudetit  . 
qiwlity  nbich  comouitdB  attontion  sad  iuquiry  uadi  as  schol 
Magaa'ne- 

BY     PROFESSOR     J.    FORBES,    P.P. 

In  dems  8co,  f/rire  Ti.  6d,, 

THE   BOOK   OF   PSALMS. 


By  JOHN  FORBES,  D.D., 


'  One  cannot  bui  admire  the  keeDnees  nt  issiitbt  uDd  deflnras  of  handling  with  whiah 
tbouebt  la  balanotd  aitaio'''  thought,  line  againat  line,  atioia  agiiiiat  slania,  poum  agailml 
poem.  Only  long  familiarity  and  loring  rSBearoh  conid  bave  niven  Buoh  i^llj  and  sue 
of  momnent.  ...  A  more  BUggeslive,  abla.  and  original  blbliMl  monograph  ba(  not 
appeared  receotly,  tha  contents  and  purport  of  wbloh  commend  IbemAelvoi  more  power- 
folly  to  believrra  in  the  Cbriatian  nircktion  and  the  Inepiration  of  thu  Soriplurei.' — 
Sritiih  and  Foreign  Ecajigelical  JUineiB. 

*  There  ia  perliape  no  riper  or  more  Huholarly  work  of  this  character  OD  the  islielTea  of 
OM  (beolugical  libmries,'— CTruliOn  Union. 

Juttjniblialud,  in  croim  Sue,  pnaeLt., 

THE   SERVANT  OF  THE   LORD, 

m    ISAIAH    XL-LXVI. 
Reclaimed  to  Isaiah  a«  the  Author  from  Argument,  Structure,  and  Date. 

'  Dr.  Forbes'  camnieat*ry  aiii  tnuialntiou  will  h«  [uiind  uceful  and  EoggHBtivD.  and  wc 
admire  tbe  (Hiurage  and  eDthn«iaam  wliicli  Lhvo  vnnbled  htui  to  complelu  am 
Ibu  adTancud  age  of  oighly-aeveii.'— S-o(«n(rn. 
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DELITZSCH'S    NEW    COMMENTARY    ON    GENESIS. 

Now  complete,  in  Ttoo  Volt.,  Bvo,  price  21t., 

A  NEW  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

By  Professor  FRANZ  DELITZSCH,  D.D.,  Leipzig. 
Translated  by  SOPHIA  TAYLOR. 

Note — While  preparing  the  translation,  the  translator  has  been  favoured  by 
Prof.  Delitzscli  with  such  numerous  improvements  and  additions,  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  made  from  a  revised  version  of  the  New  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

*  Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Genesis  first 
appeared ;  fifteen  years  since  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1872.  Ever  in  the  van 
of  historical  and  philological  research,  the  venerable  author  now  comes  forward  with 
another  fresh  edition  in  which  he  incorporates  what  fifteen  years  have  achieved  for 
Illustration  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Prof.  DeUtzsch 
on  this  new  edition,  and  trust  that  it  may  appear  before  long  in  an  English  dress.  By 
it,  not  less  than  by  his  other  commentaries,  be  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover 
of  biblical  science,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  in  the  future,  many  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  have  found  in  it  a  welcome  help  and  guide.* — Professor  o.  R.  Driver,  in  The 
Academy, 

*  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  follow  in  detail  the  contents  of  Dr.  Delitzsch^s  most 
interesting  introduction,  and  to  give  specimens  of  the  admirable,  concise,  and  lucid 
notes  in  his  exposition ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  our  readers  our  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work.' — Church  BdU. 

*  The  work  of  a  reverent  mind  and  a  sincere  believer,  and  not  seldom  there  are  touches 
of  great  beauty  and  of  spiritual  insight  in  it.' — Guardian, 

In  the  PresSf  will  shortly  he  published, 

(GOPTBiaHT  BY  ABRANQSMENT  WITH  THE  AUTHOR). 

COMMENTARY  ON   THE   PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH. 

A  NEW  EDITION  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN. 
By   Professor   FRANZ   DELITZSCH,   D.D.,   Leipzig. 


Just  published,  in  post  Sco,  price  9s,, 

THE    TEXT    OF   JEREMIAH; 

OR, 

A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  the 

Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retranslated  into  the 

Original  and  Explained. 

By  Professor  G.  C.  WORKMAN,  M.A., 

VIOTORIA  UNIVEBSITT,  COBURO,  CANADA. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  F.  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

liesides  discussing  the  relation  hetween  the  texts,  this  book  solves  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  variations,  and  reveals  important  matter  for  the  history,  the  inter- 
pretation, the  correction,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  Massoretic  text 

*  A  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service.^ — Professor  DsLrrzacH. 

*  The  most  painstaking  and  elaborate  illustration  of  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  this  end  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Scholars  will  hail  it  with  grati- 
tude, and  peruse  it  with  interest*— <?ttarci»an. 

*  By  his  lucid  and  masterly  discussion  of  the  subject  Qo  less  than  b^  his  able  retrans- 
latiou  of  the  Septuagint  Prof.  Workman  has  at  once  put  under  obbgation  to  himself 
all  students  of  tue  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  degree  as  a 
scholarly,  able,  and  juaicious  critic'— ^oncon/ormiifc 
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Caspers  (A.)— The  Footsteps  of  Christ.    Crown  Svo,  7e.  6d. 
Cassel  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  Ebtbkr.     Svo,  10s.  6tl. 
Cave  (Prof.) — The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.    Second 

EditiMi,  evo,  ]0s.  Gd. 

An  Introduction  TO  Theolocy:  Its  Principles,  it«  Branches, 

its  Results,  and  ita  Literatorp.      Svii,  12s. 

ChrisUieb  (Dr.)— Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    Apologetic 

Le^tun-'s  uddrcasfd  to  Earnest  SmkerB  afler  Tniili,     Svo.  10a.  6d. 
Cotterlll — PEREliRtNUS  Proteus  ;  clement  to  the  Corintluiuia,  etc    Svo,  12«, 

Modern  Criticism  :  Clement's  Epistles  to  Virgins,  etc.   Svo,  5s. 

Cremer  (Professor) — Biblico-Tiieolocical  Lexicon  of  New  Testa- 

«KST  GitEEK.     Third  Edition,  witli  Supplemeut,  demy  «o,  38s. 
Crippan  (Eev.  T.  G.) — A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  History 

OF  Chribiias  Doin-niWE.     Svo,  8i. 
CTmningham(Prindpal)— HtstoricalTheology.    Tww voLj. Svo,  21s. 

Discu.ssioNR  ON  Church  Princtplfa     Svo,  10b.  Cd. 

OurtiBB  (Dr.  S.  I.)— The  Levitical  Priests.     Crown  Bvo,  5a 
Dabney  fR.  L.,    D.D.)— The   Sensualistic   Philosophy    of   ttie 

Nineteenth  CKNTt;iiT  CoxaiDERf.D.    Cmwn  Svo,  Ba. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Davidson  {Profeesor) — An  Introduciory  Hebrew  Grammar.     With 

Progi'eaaivo  ExereiBea  in  Reading  and  Writing.     Sintli  Edition,  8vo,  7>.  ed, 
DelitzEch  (Prof.)— A  System  of  Biblical  J'sychoi^gv.     8vo,  12b. 
New  Commentary  on  Genesis.     Two  Vols.  8vo,  21a. 

Commentary  on  Job.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21b, 

Oommentaky  on  Psalms,    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

On  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21a. 

On  the  Sonr  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.     8vo,  IOb.  6d. 

Old  Testament  History  op  Kedemption.     Or,  8vo,  48.  6d. 

COMMKNTAHY  ON  ISAIAH,      Two  vols.  8V0,  21a. 

On  THg  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  voIb.  8vo,  2l8. 

Iris  :  Studies  in  Colour  and  Talks  about  Flowers.  Post  8vo,  65. 

Doedes — Manual  of  New  Testament  Hermenkutics.   Cr.  8vo,  3s. 
DoUii^er  (Dr.) — Hippolytus  aud  Calustus,     8vo,  7s.  OlI. 

Domer  (Professor) — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Docthine 

OF  THB  pEH-tON  OF  CHBIBT.      KlVB  Vols.  8»o,  £2,  12a.  9d. 

System  of  Christian  DocTRraE.     Four  vols.  8vo,  £2,  2a. 

System  of  Christian  Ethics.    8vo,  14s, 

Eadie  (ProfesBor) — Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Ei'BEsiAM!!,  Fhilitpianb,  Colobsiakb.  New  and  Revised  Editions,  B!ilited 
Ly  Kbv.  Wm.  Youko,  M.A,     Three  vols.  8vo,  lOa.  6d.  eadi ;  or  tei,  18«.  wit. 

Ebrard  (Dr.  J.  H.  A.)— The  Gospel  History.     8vo,  lOs.  Gd. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

.  Apologetics.    Three  vols,  8vo,  31a.  6d. 

Elliott — On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  ScRiprtRES.    8vo,  6b. 
Emesti — Biblical  Interpretation  of  NewTestament.  Two  vols., 8s. 
Ewald  (Hemrich) — Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Languauk  of  the  Old 

Testaxent.     8vo,  39.  Kd. 

Reveution  :  Its  Natl'ke  and  Record.     Svo,  10*.  6d. 

Old  anu  New  Testament  Theology.     8vo,  1  i»b.  6d. 

Fairbaim  (Prin.) — ^The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripthre,  8vo,  10b.  Rd. 

EzekielandtheBookofhisProphect.  4thEd.,8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Prophecy  Viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Natitre,  rrs  Special 

FusuTioKs,  AND  Pbopkb  iNTEnpRETATioNs.     Sseond  Edition,  8vo,  10».  id. 

New  TB.STAMENT  Hermenkutioal  Manual.     8vo.  10s.  fid. 

Forbes  (Prof.) — Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scriptuiik.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

■  Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Romans.    8vo,  10a.  6d. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.     8v»,  7s.  6d. 

The  Sbrv.a-n't  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.    Cr.  8vo,  5s, 

Frank  (Prof.  F.  H.)— System  op  Christian  Evidence.     8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

Pyfe  (JameB) — The  Hereafter  :  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Hell,  the  World  to 

Come,  and  llie  Scriptuto  Doctrine  of  Setrilpation  acoonliog  to  Liiw.    8vi),  7*.  fld, 

Oebhardt  (H.) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  its  relation 

TO  THB  DOCTIITSE  OF  THE  OoBPEL  ASH  EPISTLEB  OF  JoBM.      8V0,  lOs.  BJ. 

Qeriach — Commf.ntary  on  the  Pentateuch.     8vo,  10b.  Gd. 
GieHeler(Dr.J.C.L,) — Ecclesiastical  History.    rimrvulB..Svo,£3,2s. 
Gifford  (Canon) — Voices  of  the  Pkofhets.     Crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 
Given  (R«v.  Prof  J.  J.) — The  Truths  of  Scripture  in  connection 

IvlTlt  liKVKWTIriN",  iNSPIIUTmS,  ASB  TUB  CaNOS,      8vo,  6s. 

Glasgow(Prof.)— Apocalypse  Translated  AND  Expounded,  sro,  10/8. 
Gloag  (Faton  j^  D.D.) — A  Critical  and  Eteoetical  Commentary 

TRBA<TrsoFT«e  Ai-OBTLBB,    Two  volfl,  Svo,  ais. 

The  Messl\nic  Pbophecieh.     Crown  8vo,  Ts,  6d. 
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Gloag(F.  J.,D.D.) — Iktbodcction  to  the  Pauline  EfisiLEK.   8»o,  1  2b. 

ISTIIOEUCTION  TO  THE  CaTUOLIC  El'ISTLKS.      SVH,  lOs,  6lL 

ExEGETiCAL  Studies.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

(}odBt(Prof.) — Commentary  ON  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Twovo1e.8vo,21s. 

Commentary  on  St,  John's  Gospel.   Threa  vols.  8vo,  3Ib.  6d. 

COMSIENTABY  ON  EpjSTLK  TO  THE  RoUANa     Two  Vols.  8vo,  216. 

Commentary  ON  1st  Epistle  to  Corinthuns.  2vo1s,8vo,21«. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.     Cr.  Svo,  6b. 

Ooeb«l  (Siegfried) — The  Parables  of  Jesus.    Svo,  10b.  Cd. 
Gotthold's  Embleans;  or.  Invisible  Things  Understood  bt  TarNGS 

THAT  AKE  MADE.     Crown  8to,  6s. 
Grimm's  GREii:K-E^OL!sa  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.    Trans- 

latiiil,  KevL.ed,  aiiJ  Enlarged  by  JosEl'H  H.  TllAYKK,  D.D.    Dsmy  41o,  36*. 
Ouyot  (Arnold,  LL.D.) — Creation;  or.  The  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the 

Liglit  of  Modern  Sciinoe.     Witli  IllostTBtions.     Crown  Svo,  6a.  Si. 
Hagenbach  (Dr.  K.R.)— History  of  Doctrines.  TlireevolB-Svo,  31b.  6d. 

History  of  the  Reformation.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Hall  (Hev.  Newman,  LL.B,)— TheLorij's  Prayer,   2ndEi1.,  cr.  Svo, 
Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.) — Beyond  the  Stars;  or,  Heaven,  its  Inhabit 

Oi'^  [ii-iitii'in,  DiiJ  Life.     Sei-ond  Kdition,  ,;rown  Svo,  3s.  M. 
Earless  (Dr.  C.  A.) — System  op  Christian  Ethics.    8vo,  lOa.  ?d. 
HarriB(B,eT.  S.,  D.D.)— The  PeiLOBOpmcAL  Basis  of  TllEisM.   8vo,l 

— The  Self-Revelation  of  God.    Svo,  12s. 

Haupt  (Erich) — ^The  First  Epistle  of  St,  John.     8vo,  IOs.  Hd. 
Eavemick  (H.  A.  Ch.) — Introdl-otion  to  Old  Testament.     lOa, 
Heard  (Hev.  J.  B.,  M.A.1— The  Tripabtitb  Nature  of  Max— Sn 

SocL,  ANii  Boi)T,     Fifth  Edition,  crown  8»o,  6a. 

OldandNewTheologv.  AConstructiveCritique.  Cr.8v( 

Eefele  (Bishop) — A  History  of  the  Counciij!  of  the  Ohuj 

Vol  I.,  to  A.D.  325;  Vol.  II.,  a.d.  82S  to  <28.     Vol.  I1I..A.C.431  to 

c!n9i!  of  the  Council  of  Chalcudon,  451.     8vo,  1 2s.  muJi. 
Bengstenbei^  (Profeeeor) — Commentary  on  Pkalms.    3  vols.  8vo, 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastss,  etc.     Svo,  9S! 

The  PROPHECiioi  OF  Ezekiel  Elucidated.    Svo,  IOs.  6d. 

The  Genuinene-ss  of  Daniel,  etc.    8vo,  12s. 

History  of  the  Kinadou  op  God.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21a. 

Christology  OF  the  Old  Testament.    Fourv«l3.  8vo,£2,2s. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Herzog— Enctclop-i^du  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 

I'jvjiiTicAr.  Tii i;-ti.'x:v.     BnW  on  the  firal-Enci/kluj-adir  vj  Htnon,  Ptia, 

and  Ilavd-.    K.Iil.'.i  by  rrof.  Sc.iArF,  I),  D,    In  Tlirfi  voIji..  prim  Si*.  (mIu 

E.vcvcLOPJiuiA  OP  Living  Divises,  Kia,  op  all  Dbnouima' 

INEui'.Ki'eA-MiAirEiitcA.  iSap/ilemenlloIItneg'iiBnci/claiMedla.)  lup.Si. 

Entehison  (John,  D.D.)— CommentjUIY  on  Tbe-'ssaloniass.    Bvo^, 

CoJlMENTAltV  ON  PUILIPPIANS.      8V0.  7s,  Gd. 

Janet  (Paul) — Final  Cause.s.     By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 

Htitutr.     TiuiitUtod  fiom  ihv  Fivudi.     Sii;ond  Kdition,  d«nijr  Svo,  V2m. 

Tni£  TiiEOiiv  OF  Morals,     Demy  6vo,  lUs.  Cd. 

Johnstone  (Prof.  B.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  Ist  Peter.    Svo,  IOs,  GO,. 
Jones  (E.  B.  C.) — Elements  of  Logic.     8vo.  76.  Gii.  '' 

JouflVoy — Philosophical  Essays.    Fcap,  8vo,  Cs. 
&uit — The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 

PriiLOsopiiYOP  Law.     Tr«ns.  by  W.  Hastie,B.D.    Cr.8vo,fe? 

Keil  (Prof.)— Commentary  ON  THPFKNT^TKifii.    .1  vols.  Rv...  au.  M. 


Ke)l(Prof,)— CoMMENTAiivoN  Joshua,Jl'dues,ancKi:tii.  Svo,lUs.6d. 

— - — ~  COMMESTARy  O.V  THE  BoOKS  OF  SaBJUEL.       8vit.  lOs.  GA. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.     8vo,  10s.  GiL 

Commentary  on  Cbronicles.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

COMMBSTARY  OS  EZRA.  NeHEMIAH,  ESTHER.      8V0,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Two  voIb.  8vo,  21s. 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21b, 

Commentary  o.v  Daniel.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Books  op  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s, 

Manual   of    Historico-Critical    Introduction    to   the 

CiNij.McAL  ScRiMrKta  or  tub  Old  Testamknt.     Two  toI«.  Svo,  21«, 

Handbook  ofUiblioal  ArchjEology.    Two  vols.  8vo,  91s. 

Keymer  (Kev.  N.,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis,     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
Killen  (Prof.)— The  Old  Catholic  CwrRCH  ;  or,  Tbe  History,  Doc- 

triii«,  Worship,  mid  Polity  of  the  Cliiislian^  tmced  lo  \.i>.  7hT:     8vo.  Oa. 

The  Ign.\tian  Epistles  Entirely  Si'uhioos.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6il, 

The  Framework  of  the  Church.     (In  Hit  Press.) 

Kdnig{Dr.P.  E.)— The  Religious  History  of  Israel.   Cr.  8vo,  38.6d. 
Krummacher  {Dr.  F.  W.) — The  Suffering  Saviour  ;  or,  Meditations 

on  th«  Last  Duva  of  the  Suffmngs  of  Christ,     Kiglith  Blition,  crown  8vo.  e», 

David,  the  King  of  Israel.     Siscond  Editiuii,  cr,  Svo,  6a. 

AuToiitoGRAPKY.     Crown  8vo,  Gs, 

Knrtz  (Prof.) — Handbook  op  Cuunca  History.    Two  vols,  Svo,  16b, 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Tiirce  vols.  Kvo,  3la.  Gd. 

Ladd  {Prof.  G.  T.) — The  Doctrine  of   Sacred  Scruture:    A 

(.'liiiinl.  llisloricul,  nnd  Dogiuatio  IJiquirir  intu  thv  Origiii  nuil  IJitum  of  tho 
Old  niiti  Suvf  TcsUiTientfi,     Two  vols.  8vo,  1600  py,,  Sis, 

Laidlaw  (Prof.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,    8vo,  lOa.  6d. 
Lane  (Laura  M.)— Life  of  Alkx.\nder  VlSET.     Criiwn  8yo,  "s,  6d. 
Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.)— The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited 

by  Maiiccs  Duds,  D.D.     2iid  Kd.,  in  i  vols.  Svo.  Snbscriptiou  iiriw  SBa. 

Commentarii-s  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,    Edii&i 

l>y  Puii.if  ScHAVi-,  D.l).     0(.])  Tr-TAJIRST,  1*  vols,  ;  Nkw  TcsTAMtST,  10 
vols.  1  APuCltVi'lil,  1  vul.      Subscrijition  \iriix,  uvtt,  lin.  Bach. 

On  St,  Matthew  and  St,  Mark.    Three  vols,  Svo,  31b,  (id, 

On  the  Gospel  of  St,  Luke.     Two  vols,  ftvo,  18«. 

On  the  Go-ifel  of  St.  John.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Lechler  (Prof.  0.  V„  D.D,)— The  AimTOLlc  and  PosT-Apostoltc 
TruKs.  TUfit  Diversity  uiid  Uuity  in  Ufo nud Doctrine.  2  vols.  cr.  8»n,  16., 
Lehinann  (Pastor)— Scenes  from  the  Life  op  Jesus.  Cr,  Svo,  3a,  6(1, 
Lewis  {Tayler,LL,D.)~TiiE  Six  Days  OF  Creation,  Cr,  8vo,  7b.  6d. 
Liclilenberger  (P„  D,D.)— H[.story  of  German  Theology  in  the 

ISti!  rBNniUY,     Svo,  He. 

Lisco  (P,  G.) — Pai!A1ile.s  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  Svo,  58, 
Lotze  (Hermann)— MiCROCOSMUS  :  An  Essay  concernitig  Mau  and  his 

rcliitiiia  to  lln-  World.     I'mirtli  Edition,  two  vols.  Bvo  (URO  Jiagfis),  3fli, 
Luthardt,  Eahnis,  and  Brackuer — ^Thr  Chuiicii.    Crown  Svo,  fis. 
Luthardt(Prof)— St. JoiintbbAuthoroftueFourth Gospel.  7a. 6d. 
St.  John's  Gospel  DKSCRmED  and  Explained  according 

lo  irs  pEcruAU  CuAiucTKK,     llircevoU.  Svo,  Mi.  Od, 

Apologetic     Lectures     on     the    Fusdamental   {Sirlk 

E'litoH),  Stvwo  {PiflA  ftflam),  MoiiAt,  Tiiimia  op  CBhimtiaSIty  {Thinl 
Edition).     Thn¥  vnli.  crawn  Svo.  ta.  Bich, 
—  History  ok  Christian  KriiHM.     Vol.  I..  8vn,  \m.  PA. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Macdonald — Introdui;i ion  to  Pestateucu,     Two  vols.  8vo,  213.    ~ 

The  Creation  and  Fall.    8vl>,  128. 

Mair  (A.,  D.D.)— Studies  in  the  Christian  EviDsacEs,     Sccocid 

EJilion,  eroivn  8vo,  da. 
MartCDseii  (Bishop) — Chri9TI.*.n  Doguatics  ;  A  Compendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity,     8vo,  10s.  8d. 

Christian  Ethics.     (General  Ethics.)     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Chelstian  Ethics.    (Individual  Ethics.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Social  Ethics.)    8vo,  10a.  6d. 

MalbesoQ  (Geo.,  D.D,)— Gkowth  ofthe  Spirit  op  Christian mr,  from 

the  Fiwl  Ctntury  to  tlie  Dawu  of  Iho  Lutborau  Era.     Two  toU.  8vo.  21s. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theolory.   3rd  Edition,  4a.  6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and    Exegetical   Commbntart   on    St. 

Matthew's  Gosfei..     Two  voU.  8vo,  ais, 

On  Mark  and  Luke.     Two  vola.  8vo,  2l8. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.     Two  voU.  8vo,  21b. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles,    Two  vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Cokixthlans.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21a. 

On  Galatians.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Epheslans  amd  Philemon.    One  vol.  8vo,  10a.  6d. 

On  Philippians  and  Colossians.     One  vol,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Thhssalonians,     (ZJt.  l/Unemann.)     One  vol,  8vo,  10a,  6d. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    (Dr.  Suther.)    gvo,  lOa,  6d, 

^ The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   (Dr.  Lknematin.)   8vo,  lOs.  Gd. 

St,  JAME.S'  AND  St.  John's  Epistles.    (Hulkfr.)    8vo,  lOs.  Gd, 

Peter  and  Jude.     {Dt.  HiUlur.)    One  vol,  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Michie  (Clmrles,  1H,A,)— Bible  Words  and  Phrases.     IHmo,  Is, 
Monrad  (Dr,  D.  G.)— The  World  of  PnAYKn,     Croivn  8vo,  4s,  6d. 
Morgan  (J,,  D.D.) — Sciupture  Te.stiuony  to  the  Holy  Spiuit.  7s.  Gd. 

Exi'osrnoN  of  the  Fir.st  Epistle  of  John.    8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

MilUer  (Dr.  Julius) — The  Christian  Doctrine  ok  Sin.     An  entirely 

New  Tnuialarion  Croni  tlie  Fifth  Gemi&n  EiUtian.     Two  ntU.  Sva.  Sla. 
Murphy  (Professor)— Commentary  on  the  Psalms,     8vo,  I2s,  ' 

A  Critical  and  ExEfiETicAL  Comhentaht  on  Exodus.    9h  I 

Naville  (Ernest) — The  Prorlem  of  Evil.    Crown  8vo,  4b,  6d. 

TheChrist.  TranslatedbyRev.T.J.DESPRto.  Cr.8vo,4fl.6d. 

MuDEKN    Physics;    Studies    Historical    and    Philosophical. 

TrausIsteJ  by  Ra^-.  Hesrt  D(iwf.-TO»,  11. A,     Crown  8vd,  Ba. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  Histoky  of  the  Christian  Keuoiqn  amV 
Chtihch.     Nine  toU,  8vo,  £3,  7*.  6d, 

Nicoll  (W.  H.,  M.A,)— The  Incabnate  Saviour:   A  Life  of  J. 

Christ.      Cron-n  Svo.  f\». 

HovaliB— Hymns  and  Tuouoiits  on  Keliuion.  Crown  Svo,  4b. 
Oehler  (Prof.) — Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  2  vole,  Svo, 
Olsbaiisen  (Dr,  H,) — Biislical  Commentary  on  the  Gobpkls 

Acta.     Four  vols.  6vo,  £2,  2a,     Chraprr  &lilioa,  fonr  vols,  croww  Bva,  SU^' 

Romans.     One  vol,  Svo,  lOs,  6d. 

Corinthians.     One  vol.  Svo,  9s, 

■  Philippians, Titus. AND FirstTimothy,  On6voI,8vo,10B.6d. 

OoBterzee  (Dr.  Van)~TnB  Year  op  Saivatios.      VV'tirds  of  Life  for 
EveiT  Dny.     A  Book  of  HouwhoM  Devotiiio.     Twn  p«)».  " 
—  Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Orelli — UI.U  Testament  Prophecv  of  the  Consummation  of  God's 

Kingdom.    Svo,  10a.  6d. 

CoMMKSTARV  ON  Isaiah.   8vo,10<.GcJ,   JeplKMIAH.  8vo,10a.Cil, 
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